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THE 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 





Hawsarv’s ParniaMentary Depares consists of three Series : 
the first, in Forty-one Volumes, commencing with the year 1803, and ending 
at the period of the Death of George the ‘Third : the second, commencing with 


the Accession of his late Majesty, George the Fourth, the completion of 


whose reign (adding the prorogation by his successor) concludes the Twenty- 
fifth Volume of that Series.—And the Third Series, now in progress, com- 
mencing with the present Reign of Witiiam IV. 

To the fidelity and strict impartiality with which it has been conducted, 
testimony of the most flattering description has been borne by nearly 
every one of our great Public Men, and by our most distinguished Literary 
Journals. In the thirty-cighth number of the Quarterly Review will be 
found an elaborate article, written by the late Mr. Cannine, on Mr. 
Brougham’s Education Committee and the Reform of Charity Abuses. 
Having, in the course of it, occasion to refer to the Debates in Parliament 
on the renewal of the War in 1815, and to those on the State of the Country 
in 1816 and 1817, that talented individual took occasion to pronounce 
Hansarpv’s PartiaMENTARY Desates to be “a Record, which, for 
Jidelity, fulness, and despatch, has certainly never been equalled.” 

Neither has the Edinburgh Review withheld its meed of approbation. 
“We cannot,” it says, speaking of this Work, and of its companion, THE 
PaRLIAMENTARY History or ENGLAND;—“ we cannot quote this careful 
and judicious Collection without bearing testimony to its singular merits. 
It deserves, as well as the New Edition of the Srare TrIALs, undertaken 
by the same Proprietors, to be numbered among the most useful and best 
conducted Works of late years. Both are indispensable parts of all Collec- 
tions of English History.” This latter panegyric came, like the former, 
from the pen of one of the most distinguished men of the day. 

It is unnecessaryto add,that a Work which has been thus commended, 
and which, in consequence, has found its way into most of the great 
public and private Libraries, not only of the United Empire, but of Europe 
and America, will continue to be conducted with that fidelity and perse- 
verance which a reception so flattering is calculated to produce. As a book of 
Parliamentary-historical Reference it will continue to be, ‘zzdispensable.’ 

In addition to the Debates of both Houses, the Work contains an in- 
valuable collection of Parliamentary Papers, consisting of many hundred 
Reports, Estimates, Returns, Protests, Petitions, Treaties, Conventions, Lists 
of Divisions, &c. &c.; together with a regular Series, for the last twenty- 
five years, of Accounts relative to the Finances, Trade, and Navigation of 
the United Kingdom. These documents are exact copies of those laid before 
Parliament: they are to be met with in no other publication, and will be 
found eminently convenient and useful to the Reader: to whom, indeed, if 
his attention be at all given to subjects of Political Economy, they are essen- 
tially necessawy. By aid of the Genrrat InpEx, now published, instant 
reference may be had to any subject required. 

Finding that others have taken some merit to themselves by the 
adoption of an original feature of this Work, the Proprietor has been induced to 
resume it; and to give, in a condensed form, the minor proceedings of each 
day, under the head of ‘ minu'rEs,’ wherever they can be of use, either as 
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points of immediate information to the parties interested, or of future refer- 
ence. 

The Paper and the Printing, in consequence of the recently-invented 
machinery in their respective departments, will be found to have been much 
improved ; and no expense or labour will be spared to render the Work 
deserving of that increasing patronage which, year after year, it has enjoyed. 


Each Volume usually consists of about forty-five sheets royal octavo, 
large page of double column, in type similar to that of this Advertisement. 
To the Volumes are prefixed, in order of date, a copious Table of Contents 
containing the Subjects debated upon in both Houses; and each Volume 
concludes with Indexes of the Subjects of Debate, and of each Member who 
has spoken in Debate.—An official Roll of the House of Peers; an Alpha- 
betical List of the Members of the House of Commons, distinguishing the 
place which each represented in that Parliament; and an Alphabetical List 
of all places represented, with the names of the Representatives ;—such Lists 
will be continued for every future Parliament. 

The Volumes have been formerly published at £1. 11s. 6d. boards ; or 
£1. 15s. half bound, russia, fully lettered ; the price (from Volume 22,) is 
reduced to £1. 10s. boards, £1. 13s. half bound. The Sessions have varied 
in quantity, sometimes two, three, or more Volumes. For the Session 1830, 
from the extraordinary length and importance of the Debates, a fourth 
Volume was unavoidable : in 1831, to comprise the remainder of the Session 
in the third Volume, to avoid a fourth, an additional Part at 10s. was 
added, making that Volume 2/7, The eighth Volume was a Part short, or 
1/. 4s. The present Session, from the vast discussion on the Reform Bill, has 
unavoidably extended tosix Volumes. The work is, for convenience of early 
reference, published in Parts (five being calculated to make a Volume), at 6s. 
each, 

A very small number of perfect Srrs, viz. from the year 1803 
to the Death of George III., Forty-one Volumes; and (Seconp Serrgs) 
commencing with the Accession of his late Majesty George the IVth, and 
continued to the close of his reign, 1830, in Twenty-five Volumes, re- 
main on hand: notwithstanding which, as the purchaser of so large a Work 
must necessarily be at a considerable sacrifice of expense, the Proprietor is 
willing to dispose of a certain number, in complete Sets of Sixty-six 
Volumes, at a discount of 25 per cent from the publishing prices. 


HANSARD’S 


ANALYTICAL PARLIAMENTARY DIGEST; 
or, INDEX or READY REFERENCE 


To the recorded Debates and Proceedings in both Houses, from the earliest 
Period to the present Time: being an Index—I. to The Parliamentary History 
of England (36 vols.), from the earliest Period to the Year 1803.—Ji. to The 
Parliamentary Debates (66 vols.), from the Year 1803 to 1830—In two Parts. 
The First Division of the Second Part (for the Debates Sixty-six Volumes) 
is published, price 2/. 2s. The Second Division is in a forward state. The first 
Part, for the ParuiamMEntary History 1066 to 1803, will follow as speedily as a 
work of such Jabour will permit. 








*,” Such Members of Parliament as may be pleased to communicate on the 
subject of the Works, are requested to forward their favours to Mr. 
Bice, Office for Hansarn’s Partiamentary Depates, Parlia- 
ment-street, Westminster, or to Mr. Hansarpv, at Tur Press, 
Paternoster Row, 








THE PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY, 


From the earliest Period of Parliaments, in 36 Volumes, 
6 Witziam I, 1072, to 43 Groree III, 1803. 


Of Tue PartiamentTaRY History it is not too much to say, 
that it has completely superseded all former Collections. In the preface 
to the recently-published posthumous work of the eminent modern Historian, 
Archdeacon Coxe—(‘ Memoirs of the Pelham Administration,’)—there is 
the following valuable tribute to its merits. Speaking of the Parliamentary 
Journal of the hon. Philip Yorke, eldest son of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
Mr. Coxe says, ‘* This curious narrative, containing a faithful account of 
“‘ the Proceedings of the Lower House, recorded under the impression of the 
“moment, and accompanied with occasional views of the political history 
“and character of the times, has been printed by Mr. Hansarp, in his 
“ collection of Parliamentary Debates (Works). 1 have closely examined 
“‘ and compared the reports of the speeches given in the Gentleman’s and 
“the London Magazines: but, in tracing the proceedings of the Legisla- 
“ ture, I have derived the greatest assistance from ‘ THE PARLIAMENTARY 
“ History ;’ which forms an invaluable and indispensable appendage to 
our national annals, and contains a vast mass of curious information,” 


Another Work, equally connected with the History of our Country, is now 
brought up to the last Case of public importance. 


A Compete Cotitection or STATE TRIALS and Proceedings 
for High Treason and other Crimes and Misdemeanors, from the earliest 
Period to the Year 1783, with Notes and other Illustrations: compiled by 
T. B. Howett, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. and continued from the Year 1783 
to the present Time, by Tuomas Jonrs Howext, Esq., his son, 


With an INDEX Volume, by D. Jarpinz, Esa. 
The whole complete in Thirty-four Volumes, at £1. 11s. 6d. per Volume, 


taken singly; but if in the complete Set, a discount will be allowed upon 
this Work, as upon the preceding, of 25 per cent. 
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Parliamentary Debates 


During the Seconp Sesston of the Tentu ParLiamMENtT of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britratn and IRELAND, 
appointed to meet at Westminster, 
6th December, 1831, 
in the Second Year of the Reign of His Majesty 


WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


Hitth (and concluding) Wolume of the Session, 








HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 3, 1832. 


MinutEs.] Paper ordered. On the Motion of Mr. SPRING 
Rick, a Copy of Dr. Bowring’s Report on the Military 
Expenditure of France. 

Bills. Read a second time:—Tithe Prescription.—Read a 
third time:—Additional Churches. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. SHAw, from the Orange Lodge, 
1,690,—against the Party Processions Bill; and against 
the Ministerial Plan of Education (Ireland).—By Lord 
ROBERT GROSVENOR, from Chester ;—by Lord MorPETH, 
from Halifax; and by Mr. CHarLes CaLvert, from the 
Parish of St. Olave, Southwark,—against the Vagrant 
(Scotland and Ireland) Removal Bill.—By Sir ANDREW 
AGNEW, from Watford, and two other Places; and by Mr. 
DupLty Ryper, from Hemel Hempstead, Walton, and 
Stapleford,—for the better Observance of the Sabbath. By 
Mr. WESTENRA, from Monaghan, for a more efficient 
Reform for Ireland; and against the Ministerial Plan of 
Education (Ireland).—By Mr. JAmMes E. Gorpon, from 
Falkirk, and two other Places, against the Grant to May- 
nooth College; from Neweastle-upon-Tyne, for the 
Abolition of Slavery; and from Irvine and Achonry, 
against the New Plan of Education (Ireland).—By Mr. 
CHARLES CALVERT, from the Parish of St. Olave, South- 
wark, for giving Poor Laws to Ireland.—By Mr. Lerroy, 
from the Protestant Conservative Society (Ireland), and 
from Ardbraccan, against the Reform of Parliament (Ire- 
land) Bill. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.] Mr. 
Alderman Wazthman rose for the purpose 
of submitting to the House certain Reso- 
lutions connected with the trade and 
commerce of the country, and founded 
on parliamentary documents, which he 
conceived to be of the highest im- 
portance. On a former oceasion, when 
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he introduced this subject to the notice 
of the House, his arguments were met by 
a preposterous statement of Mr. Huskisson, 
about the increase of our exports, to the 
amount of several millions per annum ; 
but, happening to know that a great 
depreciation in the real value had taken 
place, he felt it his duty to contradict 
that statement. Unfortunately, Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s authority in the House was so 
great, that his assertion passed current 
with it, and no attention was paid to the 
contradiction. The House was aware 
that he had, for several years, moved 
for returns connected with this subject ; 
and he had endeavoured so to simplify 
those returns, that any one who would 
take the trouble might comprehend them. 
According to his view, the state of 
England was never so bad as it was at 
present. He had heard it said, that there 
was now less poverty among the working 
classes than some years back; but he 
had not been able to make that dis- 
covery; and, if he had, there would be no 
reason for not submitting his Resolutions 
to the House. They were drawn up by 
him for the purpose of exposing at one 
view those general results which were 
connected with this subject. He had 
not pretended to give any opinions of his 
own in addition to the data which he 
had drawn from parliamentary documents. 
B 


























3 Imports and COMMONS} Exports. 4 
He had confined himself entirely to incon- ~ _ l 
; ‘ ‘ “3 Average Yearly | Yearly | Yearly Yearly 3] 
trovertible facts, in order that the House Fivebeae | Average | Average | Excess | Excess 
. . . . . . - Pav ea 3 cle v 
might have no hesitation in giving its from Value, | Value, | Real. | Official. 
‘ . . °.° : | 
sanction to his propositions. He knew | —~ ————— 
that the House objected to the reading | jan.s, 17992 il oe ad 
. - red 02 93,736, lo 82) -_ 
of long documents; but he, neverthe- | — 1803§) 0 al 
ne 3 ra } . — 1808..! 22,002,530) 57, 327,700) 14,605, meek boos 
less, trusted that it would indulge him} — isis?) 98,113, 513] 39,908,466 11,79. cs 
vii 5 y . : ae © — 1819.. 38,176,225! 43,07 1,788 5°615,003 —- 
while he brought before it the contents} — {Blo hiasewigsieeue! ieee’ 
of the Resolutions to which he had al-| -- 1830... 48,929,230 35,713,82 — | 13,015,406 


ready referred. His Resolutions, then, 


were these :— 


1. That the trade, manufactures, and com- 
merce of the country are so essentially connected 
with the interests and prosperity of the British 
empire, that a retrospect of their state, progress, 
and fluctuation is at all times highly important, 
but more particularly at the present moment, when 
various classes of the community are suilering 
embarrassment, distress, and privation. 

2. That it appears bya return made to this 
Honse on the Sth of April, 1830, that since the 
year 1798, the time when the declaration of the 
real value of goods exported was first required, 
great changes and fluctuations have taken place 
in the amount of Exports, and in the relative 

value of our produce and manufactures, as com- 
pared with the official value denoted by rates 
eu ttiohed at the Custom-house. 

That it should be borne in mind, that the 
official valuation is an estimate founded upon a 
rate of prices in the Custom-house books, formed 
at a remote period, and which, although corre- 
sponding with the actual value at the time they 
were formed, afford no criterion whatever of pre- 
sent value; but they are nevertheless highly 
useful, inasmuch as they serve to show the 
increase or decrease, as the same nr ray be, in 
the quantity of goods exported, and the ap- 
preciation or depreciation in price, as compared 
with the real value. 

4, That it is material to observe, that not only 
do these official rates distinctly mark out the 
alteration and fluctuation in the value of goods 
exported, but they are of still higher importance, 
as they equally exhibit the alteration and fluctua- 
tion in price, and the appreciation and depreciation 
in the value of our produce and manufactures for 
home consumption, and afford means of accounting 
for national prosperity or depression, and the in» 
crease or decrease of the reyenue. 

That it appears by the said Parliamentary 
tly that in the year ending the oth January 
1799, the amount of our Exports in real va ue, 
exceeded the official value by more than 
gay te per annum; and in the year end- 
ing 5th January, 1803, the excess had increased 
to nearly 20,000,000/ in that one year, being as 
foilows :— 





| 
Year Ending. Real Value. Soomeal Dat 








> | | 
| £. £. | £. 
5th Jan. 1799 18,556,801 | 31,252.836 12,605,945 
ae 1803 | 25,195,893 | 45,102,330 19.91 6,437 





That from the above period a pid de- 

pes jation in the real compared with the official 

value of our manufactures took place, as will be 

seen by the yearly ayerage amount of the following 
averages of five years :-— 





7. Whereby it appears, that up to the year 
1819, comprising a space of twenty years, during 
which time most of our inventions and improve- 
ments in machinery were in full operation, and 
had had, as well as the revulsion from war to 
peace, their full effect upon prices, the real, 
as compared with the official value, had de- 
preciated, upon the average of the five latter 
years, to the amount of 9,403,919/. per annum; 
but it should be remarked, that notwithstanding 
such depreciation, the amount in real value, as 
compared with the real value of the Exports of the 
preceding years, had increased 6,778,052/. per 
annum on the same average. 

8. That fromthe 5th of January, 1819, to the 5th 
of January, 1830, the real value as compared with 
the official had depreciated, upon the average of 
the five latter years, to the further enormous 
amonnt of 18,830,968/. per annum, while the 
Exports in real value, compared with the real 
value up to 1819 had, as will subsequently appear, 
decreased several millions per annum, 


£. £. 
1803.—Exports in real value .. «+ 45,102,330 | 
——_——— official do. ee 25,195,893 | 


1 19,066,437 
1830.—Exports in official value... 55,465,723 | 
-real do. oe ce pinta 
eatery ‘ 

| 40 

} 
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Belng a depreciation per annum of 4.  «. 
9. That it appears by a subsequent return, 
that the E puports for the two last years were— 














iExcess of OMeial 
Year Ending. Official Value. Real Value. 
| Reel Value. 
{ 
{ 
2. £. £. 
5th Jan. 1831 60,492,637 31,691,302 22,801,335 
_— 1832 60,090,123 | 36,652,694 23,437,499 
Whereby it appears, that a further depreciation 


bas taken place in the two last years, amounting 
to 3,184,579/. per annum ; and although there has 
been an increase on the exportation of British 
produce, there has been a decrease in the report 
of foreign or colonial. 
10. That at the commencement of 
the Session of 1830, this House was 
assured by the Government, in the 
Speech from the Throne, “ that the 
Exports had exceeded those of any 
former year. and afforded indications 
of active commerce; although it 
was admitted “that distress existed 
in some of the agricultural and manu- 
iacturing districts.’ It appeared, 
however, by papers subsequently 
laid before this House, that al- 
though the Exports had exceeded 
those of the former year in quantity, 
as denoted by official valuation, to the 














5 Imports and 
amountof .. oe ~£ 3,445,955 
Yet in real value they were below 
those of the former yearby... 937,506 
Being a depreciation in that one 
year of Ae - .- 4,883,461 
11. That the above i is, therefore, a depreciation 
of about eight per cent upon the value of our 
manufactures in that year alone, and instead of 
being ‘fan indication of active commerce,’’ it 
shows that nearly four and a half millions of 
the labour of this country has not only been 
given to foreigners without any equivalent, but 
it also appears, that we received back in the way 
of Imports one million and a quarter less than 
those of the former year; which facts sufficiently 
account for existing distress, independentiy of 
other causes. 





EXPORTS AT REAL VALUE. 

12. That putting entirely out of view the 
official valuation, by a comparison with which 
has been shown the immense and alarming de- 
preciation in the value of manufacturing and 
other property not of a fixed nature, and the con- 
sequent and ruinous pressure upon the productive 
and industrious classes of the community, it 
becomes a matter of importance to inquire, 
whether, during the same period, our Export 
trade has, in actual or real value, increased or 
diminished, by comparing the amount of the real 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS COMPARED, 

17. That it might be said, that the giving of 
increased quantities for a lower money nomination 
of value, would not affect the nation, provided in- 
creased quantities were received in exchange at 
equally diminished prices. But it must be per- 
ceived, that if this were the case, that giving 
increased quantities for increased quantities of 
foreign wines or luxuries at diminished prices, 
however advantageous to the consumers of those 
wines and luxuries, would be quite otherwise to 
those who by their labour, and with reduced wages, 
produce those increased quantities. It will be 
seen, however, that no such equivalent has been 
obtained, comparing the Imports with the Ex- 
ports; in doing which, both must be taken at 
official value, as the real value of the Imports is 
not stated. 

18. That our whole Exports, including foreign 
and colonial produce, and taking the whole 
period from 1798 to 1830, have increased from 
27,000,0002 to 66,000,000/., being an increase of 

39,000,002. ; while, "during the same period, 
the Imports have increased from 25,000,000/. 
to 42,000,000/., being an advance of only 
17,000,0002. 


Yearly Exports and Imports upon the following 


Averages. 


























value of latter years with that of former. | 
13. That it will appear, by the same _parlia- Ten Yenrs, |  _ Yearly Yearly | — Relative 
¢ 3 ending | Experts. Imports. | Decrease, 
mentary document, that the following is the | | 
annual amount upon the respective stated ; 
o | > 
averages :— £. £. | _ &: 
. 8 5th Jan. 1808 31,723,6 26 26,506,449 | 5,127,177 
Y early Exports i in Real Value. — 1819 | 44,441,502 | 30,018,205 | 14,423,207 
willinetnjeeniibi és : — — 1830 | 54,532 aT | 30,290,055 18,2 36,462 
Avesegs often toa. Bs early mi early 
‘ ing t. ’ 
ears ending | moun ncrease, lecrease, E vports an rd Impor ts of the ig ear 1829-18350. 
| > 2 | > | 
| £. | £. | £. Ye ding | Exports, I ts. Differ i 
Sth Jan, 1808 | 37,335,763 | pas H = ears ending | xports mports ifference. 
— 1819 | 41,850,117 | 4,514,354 a 
— 1830 | 35.517,600 | — 6,332,508 £. £. £. 
= ! Sth Jan. 1829 | 61,948,383 | 43,536,187 18,412,196 
— 1830 | 66,072,164 | 42,311,649 25,700,515 


14. Whereby it appears, that upon an average 
of ten years, up to 1819, that notwithstanding 
the depreciation in prices before stated, the Ex- 
ports had increased in real amount above those of 
the previous ten years, above 4,500,000. per 
annum, which may be considered a fair ratio 
with increased population. But it appears, that 
upon an average of the eleven subsequent years, 
ending on the 5th of January, 1830, compared 
with the previous ten years, they had decreased 
to the alarming extent of more than 6,250,000/. 
per annum, notwithstanding our greatly increased 
ig 

15. That although, for want of the returns of 
the two last years, they are not included, and 
upon which there appears to have been an 
increase of Exports, yet, had they been included, 
they would not have materially altered the aver- 
age, but the decrease would have exceeded 
6,000,0002. per annum. 
16. That the decrease of the Exports in actual 


amount of real value to so great an extent, as | 


well also as an immense depreciation in value, 
is become the more serious, and aifects more 
deeply the interests of the country, when it 
appears by parliamentary documents, that above 

4,500,000/, of those Exports are in cotton yarns, 











}9. That the deficieney of the Imports, com- 
pared with the Exports for the last year, is to 
the enormous amount of nearly 24,000,000/. 


20. That it appears a most inex- me 
plicable circumstance, that the Ex- 
ports of the last year should have 
exceeded the Exports of the pre- 
ceding year .. 4,123,378 


And that the Imports should have 
been less than those of the previous 
year ee ee aa 

Being a relative deficiency i in one 
year of .. ee 

21. Tat it isafurtherinexplicable 
circumstance, that of those decreased 
Imports there should have been less 
retained for home consumption, by .. 1,902,324 

22. That the above facts seem still more extra- 
ordinary, when it is known, that the importations 
of corn alone amounted that year to 3,500,000/. 
sterling, and to above 9,000, 000/. in the three last 
years ; and when also the importations of wines, 
silks, &c., from France exceeded 2,000,000/. per 
annum, 

23. That it is, 


1,225,539 





5,349,317 


however, obvious, that a large 


and upon which amount there has been a deprecia- | portion of our E xports g ro to the payment of our 


tion of 3,000,000/. sterling. 


establishments abroad, for which there are no 
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returns, but the payments are made by bills upon 
the Treasury at home, but which can go but a 
small way to account for an excess of 42,000,000/. 
in the Exports over the Imports in the last two 
years only. 

24. That it does, therefore, upon the whole, 
appear, that whatever causes may have influenced 
prices and depreciated value previous to the year 
1819, that depreciation had been less rapid in its 
progress, and the Export trade had increased 
in actual amount of real value up to that period. 

25. That since 1819 an unexampled deprecia- 
tion has, with accelerated movement, taken place 
in the value of all property not of a fixed and 
durable nature, to the extent of forty per cent, or 
more; the effect of which has been, to destroy all 
the then existing relative proportions of property; 
and, while it has thereby depressed the home 
trade, and deeply affected all the productive 
classes of the community, our foreign trade has, 
in actual amount, fallen off several millions a 
year. 

PERIODS OF FLUCTUATION. 


26. That without attempting to draw conclu- 
sions from such co-incidental circumstances, 
certain it is, that periods of the greatest fluc- 
tuation, depression, and distress, have occurred at 
times when certain legislative measures have been 
under consideration or in operation, of which the 
following are instances. 

27. That in the three years up to 
1818, there was great distress and 
embarrassment; the reasons as- 
signed for which were, a revulsion 
from war to peace, and the prepara- 
tions made for the resumption of 


cash payments; and the deprecia- at 
tion in the real value of the Exports, 
compared with the official, was ee 9,130,825 


That, in 1817, a bill passed to 
prolong the Bank restriction two 
years, and in 1818 the depreciation 
became less than that of the former 
yearby .. os 7 ee 

28. That in 1819, measures were 
adopted relative to the currency: 
prices declined, great distress 
followed, and, in 1824, the depre- 
ciation had fallen below that of 1815 
to the amount of .. os < 

That in 1822, the Small Note Bill 
passed; and in 1825 prices had ad- 
vanced, and the depreciation had 
lessened, compared with the pre- 
vious year, by .. ee 

29. That in 1826, measures re- 
lative to the currency, and other 
measures said to be for the improve- 
ment of trade, increase of mauu- 
factures, and extension of commerce, 
and the removal of public distress, 
came into operation ;_ but, notwith- 
standing the confident assurances held 
out, distress and embarrassment fol- 
lowed, and continued with more or 
less severity ; and the year ending 
Sth January, 1830, compared with 
1825, the depreciation further in- 
creased to the amount of .. -- 11,887,158 

30. That from that period the depreciation 
has further increased to the amount of several 
millions, and a consequent depression of trade, 
and distress among the labouring classes. 


2,103,827 


13,644,526 


{COMMONS} 


2,049,239 | 
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31. That under such changes and fluctuations, 
and the alarming depression of the trade and manu- 
factures of the country, affecting so deeply all its 
productive interests, it is become imperiously 
necessary to devise the most efficacious means of 
remedying these evils. 

32. That without at present giving any opinion 
as to the causes or remedies, this House cannot 
but express its confidence that his Majesty’s 
Government will satisfy the just expectations 
of the country, by devising such measures as may 
be best calculated for the removal of the existing 
distress and embarrassment. 


It was a remarkable thing that the at- 
tention of the House had not been called 
to the extraordinary fluctuations pointed 
out by these Resolutions. If it were said 
that lowness of price was an advantage, 
he replied that it produced lowness of 
wages and distress among the working 
classes. It produced, too, privation 
among their employers, which involved 
them in still greater distress. A depre- 
ciation of price, full 50 per cent, had taken 
place since 1819, and the effect of that 
was, to depreciate all stock in trade half its 
value. How was it possible with that, 
that the country could be prosperous. In 
proportion, too, as the value of their pro- 
perty was decreased, the value of all fixed 
incomes rose; so that the suffering traders 
were actually ruined, that the public 
servants might live in comfort and splen- 
dour. Those who formerly bought into 
the funds at 601. or 701., were now able 
to sell at 801. or 90/.; and those who were 
engaged in trade had to make up the 
difference. Often as he had brought for- 
ward this subject, he must take the liberty 
of saying, that though he had been replied 
to, he had never been answered. No one 
had ever ventured to say, that this depre- 
ciation did not affect the industrious 
classes, or that it was not attended with 
a great sacrifice on their parts. And he 
challenged any one to get up and make 
such an assertion. He had been accused, 
too, of not holding our export trade in 
sufficient esteem; but there was no man 
more desirous than he was of promoting 
the interests of that trade. The great 
mistake of the theorists was, that they 
thought they could force it—an attempt 
which had always ended in ruin and 
destruction. If they wanted an instance 
of this, they need only refer to the attempt 
to supply Buenos Ayres, and other places, 
with our manufactures ; the result of which 


| was a most ruinous failure. He had always 


understood, that the most beneficial inter- 
course which could be carried on with 
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foreigners was, to exchange our surplus 
commodities for theirsurplus commodities ; 
the great advantage lying in the barter of 
dissimilar productions. But this had not 
been the aim of the theorists; on the con- 
trary, what they had recommended was, 
to receive from foreign countries those 
very things which our own manufacturers 
were able to produce in great abundance. 
He did not know with what arguments he 
should be met on the present occasion ; 
but, when this subject was last under 
discussion in that House, the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade took upon 
himself to say, that the labouring poor of 
this country were in a better condition 
than they had been formerly ; and he was 
sorry to observe, that Gentlemen who 
ought to have known better, seemed in- 
clined to adopt that opinion. The right 
hon. Gentleman appealed to the poor- 
rates of 1819, 1820, and 1821, and stated, 
that the average of those years amounted 
to 7,500,000/.; while the amount of the 
rates for the year 1831, was only 
6,800,0002. That was but a trifling dif- 
ference. Before he proceeded, however, 
he must take the liberty of complaining of 
oficial Gentlemen quoting documents 
which they refused to lay on the Table, by 
which means they were able to make 
partial extracts; while the whole, if regu- 
larly before the public, would probably 
aitord a very different result. With respect 
to the quotation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he either advanced what he knew 
was not correct, or he betrayed very great 
ignorance. It must be remembered that 
the year 1819 was the dearest year known 
in our times; for corn sold from 80s. to 
100s. per quarter. This, however, was 
the year to suit the right hon. Gentleman; 
and he, therefore, jumped over all the 
intermediate space between 1831 and 
1819. Was that a fair way of dealing 
with the House of Commons? A correct 
result could only be obtained by taking 
the average of several years. He had done 
that; and he found, that the average for 
the poor-rates, for the seven years previous 
to 1824, was 6,900,000/.; and the average 
from 1824 to 1831, was 7,700,0001.; so 
that there had been an increase, in the 
latter period, of 788,0002. But that was 
not all. In the price of things there had 
been a depreciation of fifty per cent; and 
by taking this into the account, 8,000,000/. 
now was equal to 12,000,000/. formerly, 
In many places, the rates, on this account, 
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had been lowered from 3s. to Is. 6d., be- 
cause there were many poor now employed, 
under the Highway Act, in breaking stones 
at ls.aday. Ifhe wanted further proof 
of the general distress of the empire, he 
need only turn to Ireland, There the 
people were almost starving, on potatoes 
purchased by subscription; and yet that 
country sent a large supply of corn to the 
English market: so that Ireland was 
unnaturally wretched; its unfortunate 
people were not even allowed to consume 
that which nature had given for their 
support. Another proof of the distress of 
the country was the frightful increase of 
crime; and it ever was the case, that 
misery and crime had gone hand in hand 
together. He knew that speculative gen- 
tlemen extolled the cheapness of our 
manufactures, as the means of increasing 
our exports; but he challenged any one 
to show that a trade so conducted could 
be beneficial to the real interests of the 
country; on the contrary, it was most 
detrimental to those interests: any loss 
produced by it fell on the industry of 
the country. From a document in his 
possession it appeared, that 26,000,000/. 
of money was probably taken out of cir- 
culation by the want of employment which 
was felt in the country, and which amount 
was thereby prevented from getting into 
the hands of the farmer, the merchant, 
and the manufacturer. He did not wish 
to go into the question of free trade, but 
he must say, that it was evident that, if 
they reduced the circulating medium one- 
third, they reduced the activity of trade to 
the same extent. The intercourse of 
money transactions in this country had 
been calculated toamount to 800,000,0002. 
per annum, which, it was supposed, was 
performed by 60,000,000/. of circulating 
medium: if, therefore, one-third were 
taken away from this circulating medium, 
it was clear that the efficiency of com- 
mercial operations must be impeded to that 
extent, and distress inflicted on the great 
mass of the people dependent on those 
operations. He did not pretend to attri- 
bute the present distress to any one cause ; 
it was owing to a complication of circum- 
stances, such as the introduction of foreign 
goods, the reduction of the circulating 
medium, the mode of administering the 
poor-rates, and the allowing foreign labour 
to compete with our own in the markets 
of this country. So, in remedying this 
evil, he did not believe that any one mea- 
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sure would be sufficient. Even if they 
could entirely do away with poor-rates, or 
take off all taxes, he did not apprehend 
that adequate relief would be afforded. 
He might be told, that what we took from 
France was taken back again in cotton 
twist, and in colonial produce. But that 
was not a beneficial exchange ; because 
the effect was roundabout and doubtful. 
Mr. Pitt, in one of his speeches, exposed 
this argument, and yet this was the sort of 
free trade the House was now called upon 
to support. He had sufficiently elucidated 
his resolutions relative to official and real 
value; and he would proceed to compare 
the imports and the exports. He might 
be told, that the price of the goods did not 
signify one farthing provided we got a 
proportionable increase in return. That 
might be true, to a certain extent; but he 
must remind the House of what he stated 
in the 17th Resolution :—‘* That it might 
be said, that the giving of increased quan- 
tities for a lower money nomination of 
value would not affect the nation, pro- 
vided increased quantities were received in 
exchange, at equally diminished prices. 
But it must be perceived, that if this were 
the case, that giving increased quantities 
for increased quantities of foreign wines 
or luxuries at diminished prices, however 
advantageous to the consumers of those 
wines and luxuries, would be quite other- 
wise to those who, by their labour, and 
with reduced wages, produced those in- 
creased quantities. It would be seen, how- 
ever, that no such equivalent had been 
obtained, comparing the imports with the 
exports. In doing which, both must be 
taken at official value, as the real value of 
the import was not stated.” His argument 
was this—suppose that, instead of 1 00 bales 
of cotton, we had to give 150 bales, and got 
back as before 150 casks of wine; then it 
was the wine-drinker that got the benefit 
of a depreciation of price, while the cotton- 
dealer suffered by it to the like extent ; 
so that here was a want of all reciprocity. 
Another point to which he must call the 
attention of the House was, the mode in 
which we received payment for our exports. 
Goods sent to New South Wales were 
paid for by Government bills, which, being 
payable in this country, gave us no external 
value for our manufactures. And so with 
respect to France, the amount of our in- 
voices was paid by orders on this country. 
He had, at the conclusion of his Resolu- 
tions, shown the particular periods at 
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which the great depreciation of value in 
this country had taken place; and he, 
therefore,contended, that he had sufficiently 
proved a depreciation in value, a falling 
off in trade, and no adequate substitute in 
the shape of returns; and he, therefore, 
was justified in saying, that these were 
adequate causes for much of the distress 
of the country. He was satisfied that 
something must be done with respect to 
the currency. He did not, however, ask 
the House to come to any immediate 
determination on the subject. All that 
he wished was, that the facts should be 
fully before the Members, in order that 
they might be able to form a correct judg- 
ment. Reference had been frequently 
made to the petition presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1820, in which he found the fol- 
lowing passage :—‘ That a policy founded 
‘on those principles would render the 
‘commerce of the world an interchange 
of mutual advantages, and diffuse an 
increase of wealth and enjoyments among 
the inhabitants of each state.’ * * * * 
Revision of the restrictive system was, 
then, peculiarly called for, as it may, in 
the opinion of your petitioners, lead to a 
strong presumption, that the distress 
which now so generally prevails is con- 
siderably aggravated by that system, and 
that some relief may be obtained by the 
earliest practicable removal of such of 
the restraints as may be shown to be 
most injurious to the capital and industry 
of the country.’ * And in the Report of 
the Committee granted on that petition, 
was the following statement; —‘ Your 
‘ Committee are, however, sensible that at 
once to abandon the prohibitory system 
would be of all things the most visionary 
and the most dangerous. It has long 
continued—it is the law, not only of 
this kingdom but of the rest of the Eu- 
ropean world, and any sudden departure 
from it is forbidden by every consider- 
ation of prudence, safety, and justice. 
No sudden change is in thecontemplation 
of your Committee, nor indeed the 
adoption of any change without the 
utmost circumspection and caution.’ 
Again, in the debate on the Treaty of 
Commerce with France, in 1787, the then 
Marquess of Lansdown —a_ profound 
statesman, and particularly conversant 
with all matters relating to trade and 
commerce—said, ‘ What floated in his 
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‘mind was, to give article for article of 
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all manufactures where the first materials 
were equally attainable—any momentary 
superiority being of no account. Some 
unreciprocal articles remained on both 
sides; wine, brandy, vinegar, and oil, 
on the side of France; and coals, lead, 
and tin, on ours. Theirs are luxuries 
which we can get elsewhere; ours are 
necessaries which they cannot get else- 
where to equal advantage. We had, 
consequently, a right to expect an equi- 
valent for both.’* ‘ We were wrong, in 
the first setting out, in suffering our sup- 
posed superiority in certain manufactures 
to be set for a moment against the solid, 
permanent advantages of France. France 
had, in her produce, four extensive ar- 
ticles of commerce—against which we 
had nothing to reciprocate, for it was 
ridiculous to listen to any argument in 
regard to our manufactures; they were 
transitory and fleeting. Nothing could 
be more precarious than an estimate 
founded on our present real or pretended 
superiority in this respect. Our boasted 
cottons were the growth of a day: we 
saw manufactures rise up almost instan- 
taneously.” * * * ‘To talk, therefore, 
of the excellence of our manufactures, 
and of their superiority, was ridiculous, 


but the advantage in the produce of 


France was positive and eternal; as long 
as the earth endured it remained to 
France. Ought not the Ministers, then, 


to have claimed something in exchange ?’ 
* * * ¢ What had we done? 


We had 
stipulated for no one thing.’+ In Dr. 


Brewster’s Encyclopedia also, under the 
head Political Economy, he found the fol- 
lowing admirable passage :—‘ If Govern- 
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ment should propose, as an object, the 
advantage of any class in the nation at 
the expense of the rest, this class ought 
precisely to be the day labourers. They 
are more numerous than any other class, 
and to secure their happiness is to make 
the great portion of the nation happy. 
They have fewer enjoyments than any 
other, from the construction of society : 
they produce wealth, and themselves 
scarcely obtain any share of it—obliged 
to struggle for subsistence with their 
employers, they are not a match for 
them in strength. Hence the riots and 
combinations among workmen for ob- 





* Hansard’s Parl. Hist, vol. xxvi, p. 561. 
+ Ibid. p. 576, 
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taining increase of wages. Their con- 
duct is often violent and tumultuous, and 
often merits the chastisement which it 
never fails to receive; but scarcely an 
instance occurs where justice has not 
been on their side. It is become neces- 
sary for every State to think first, not of 
the comforts, but of the existence of its 
subjects; and to maintain those barriers 
which have been so imprudently erected ; 
an important part of the population 
might otherwise be cut off by penury. 
The discovery of mechanical arts has 
always the remote result of concentrating 
industry within the hands of a smaller 
number of rich merchants. ‘Thus—small 
merchants—small manufacturers—dis- 
appear; and one great undertaker sup- 
plies the place of hundreds, who, alto- 
gether, were as rich ashe. His expensive 
luxury gives far less encouragement to 
industry than the honest plenty of a 
hundred housekolds, of which his house- 
hold supplies the place. The trade or 
manufactures of a country are not to be 
called prosperous because a_ small 
number of merchants have amassed 
immense fortunes in it: on the contrary, 
their extraordinary profits almost always 
testify against the general prosperity of 
the country. When the low price of 
workmanship arises from the poverty of 
the day labourers, forced by competition 
to content themselves with what is ne- 
cessary, or less than necessary, for life 
though commerce may profit by the cir- 
cumstance, it is nothing better than a 
national calamity. Surely none will 
maintain, that it can be advantageous to 
substitute a machine for a man, if this 
man cannot find work elsewhere, or that 
it is not better to have a population com- 
posed of citizens than of steam-engines, 
even should the cotton cloth be some- 
what dearer. When the savage hunter 
dies for want of finding game, he yields 
to a necessity which nature itself pre- 
sents; and to which he knew, from the 
beginning, he must submit, as to sick- 
ness or o!ld age. But the artizan, dis- 
missed from his workshop with his wife 
and children, has beforehand lost the 
strength of his soul and body. He is 
still surrounded with riches—he still 
sees beside him, at every step, the food 
which he requires ; and if society refuses 
him the labour by which be offers, to his 


‘last moment, to purchase bread, it is 


” 


men and not nature that he blames, 
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‘ Even when persons do not actually die 
of hunger—even when the aids of charity 
are eagerly administered—discourage- 
ment and suffering produce their evil 
effects—the diseases of the soul are 
communicated to the body—epidemics 
are multiplied—children die in a few 
months after birth—and the suppression 
of labour causes more cruel ravages than 
the cruellest war. Another course is 
given to trade—another direction to 
fashion—and, even after death has cleared 
the ranks of workmen, those who remain 
‘are no longer in a condition to support 
‘the competition of foreigners.’ This 
extract seemed to him to be founded in 
good feeling; but, he must repeat, that 
the removal of taxation would not be suf- 
ficient—labour must find its proper sup- 
port; and unless they could put the 
labouring classes in a different position, 
they would do no good. The money that 
had been taken out of circulation would 
be sufficient to give them food and com- 
fort. Formerly the labourer used to earn 
15s. a week; at present, even when em- 
ployed, he could only get 10s. Let him 
not be told that 10s. now are as much as 
15s. were formerly ; the man of 1,500. a 
year would think it very hard if, on the 
same principle, his income was to be cut 
down to 1,000/. a year; and why, there- 
fore, were they to deprive the poor man 
of all chance of the comforts of life? He 
had only, in conclusion, to apologize for 
the length at which he had addressed the 
House, and move the several Resolutions 
which he had already read to the House. 
Mr. Poulett Thomson thought, that it 
would best suit the convenience of the House 
if he declined following the worthy Alder- 
man through his lengthened statement. 
He presumed that the chief anxiety of the 
worthy Alderman was, to put his Resolu- 
tions on the Journals of the House, and so 
to give them circulation, though that was 
not the first, the second, or the third 
time, that he had brought this subject 
before the House. The worthy Alderman 
said, that he had been replied to, but not 
answered. He was satisfied that the 
general opinion of the House was against 
the hon. Alderman. The worthy Alder- 
man had also said, that his Resolutions 
contained nothing but facts, and that he 
had abstained from all opinions; but 
though, in the Resolutions, there were 
many figures from official documents, yet 
there was also a series of opinions, pro- 
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fessing to be founded on those figures, 
and in which, he thought the House would 
hardly agree; for instance, he would ask 
whether there was any means of arriving 
at the value of our exports, as stated by the 
worthy Alderman in his 7th Resolution ? 
In his 18th Resolution, also, he stated 
that the deficiency of our imports, as com- 
pared with our exports, was 22,000,000/. 
How was that calculation made? Was it 
on the official value? [Mr.Alderman Wazth- 
man: Yes.] Then there lay the worthy 
Alderman’s mistake, for it was a mistake to 
think that the official value showed, in any 
degree, the money value of the exports ; 
and, consequently, the whole of his theory 
was founded in error, if he had taken 
the official value for anything that had to 
do with the real value. He, therefore, 
put it to the House, whether they could 
receive this document, and solemnly record 
their approbation of it? Whoever looked 
to the official rates, even as evidence of 
quantity, would not be perfectly accurate, 
because different rates were taken for 
different commodities. Another objection 
also was, that things came into this coun- 
try paying no duty, and, being re-exported, 
immediately acquired a different value. 
The worthy Alderman might say that this 
applied only to his official value; but his 
actual value was no safeguard whatever. 
In comparing the year 1819 with 1830, 
the worthy Alderman had forgotten that 
our chief exports consisted of manufactures 
which had been previously imported, as 
raw material; and had he taken into 
consideration the difference of the price 
of that raw material? For instance, the 
price of cotton was, in 1815, 2s. a pound : 
it was now only 6d. or 7d.: and did not 
that show that the relative value of the 
manufactures might have materially di- 
minished? He did not, however, consider 
it worth while to argue this question over 
and over again. He was sure that the 
House, while giving due credit to the 
worthy Alderman for the pains he had 
taken in preparing these Resolutions, 
would be satisfied that it was not advisable 
to give their sanction to the document. 
One word as to the question of poor-rates. 
In the first place, he had to say, that the 
documents from which he had quoted 
were on the Table of the House. And 
further, if any one would take the trouble 
of examining these documents, he would 
find that his statement respecting them 
was perfectly correct, Under these cir- 
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cumstances, he should content himself 
with moving the previous question. 
Colonel Torrens was inclined to attri- 
bute the confusion in the hon. Alderman’s 
views and statements to his not having 
formed to himself any distinct conception 
of what was meant by official value and 
real value. Official value was only ano- 
ther name for quantity; real value was 
only another name for price. Since the 
year 1808 the quantity of British goods 
exported had more than doubled, while the 
price of this double quantity was now less 
than the price of half the quantity for- 
merly had been. This was the simple 
fact, as shown by the official returns upon 
the Table of the House; and this fact, 
perfectly intelligible in itself, was rendered 
perplexed by the maze of figures in which 
the worthy Alderman had involved it. 
The value of the precious metals in relation 
to the commodities we exported had 
doubled since the year 1819, or in other 
words the prices of British goods exported 
had fallen fifty per cent.. This was the 
fact, and it was not difficult to explain the 
manner in which it had been brought 
about. In 1819 the difference between 
paper and gold was about five per cent., 
and consequently, when the paper was 
brought to par with gold, the currency 
rose in value from this cause to the extent 
of five per cent. But many other and 
more potent causes were brought into 
operation. By the return to cash pay- 
ments, a new demand for gold, to the 
amount of from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 
was created, while the contemporaneous 
changes from paper to metallic currency, 
which were effected in Russia, Austria, 
Denmark, and the United States, occa- 
sioned a still further demand for the pre- 
cious metals to the amount of 25,000,000/. 
The whole of the increased demand for 
gold could have scarcely been less than 
50,000,000/. sterling. But all the gold 
supposed to exist in the commercial world 
was only 500,000,000/.; while the annual 
supply, before it was reduced by the 
troubles in South America, was stated by 
Humboldt to- be 1,600,0002. Now, if 
there had been no diminution in the 
annual supply of the metals, the increased 
demand for them for coin, would have 
materially enhanced their value. But, 
while the demand increased, the supply 
diminished. The civil wars in South 
America suspended the working of the 
mines, and by the dispersion of the miners, 
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and the destruction of machinery and 
other fixed capital, rendered many of them 
wholly unproductive. Instead of obtaining 
supplies of the precious metals from South 
America, we for some time actually ex- 
ported specie thither. From these co- 
operating causes the value of gold through- 
out the commercial world had advanced, 
or, in other words, the prices of commodi- 
ties had fallen. Mr. Tooke, in his able 
work on high and low prices, has shown 
that a great proportion of the fall in the 
price of commodities has been occasioned 
by the increased facilities of production, 
and the larger quantities in which com- 
modities have been brought to market. 
But this fact does not disprove a rise in the 
value of currency; on the contrary, it 
shows another cause of that rise. Value 
is relative, and a rise in the value of gold, 
as compared with other articles, may be 
occasioned either by increasing the cost 
of obtaining the metals, or by diminishing 
the cost of obtaining other articles. The 
facts brought forward by Mr. Tooke in his 
elaborate and very able work, go to esta- 
blish this, that the value of the precious 
metals has been enhanced by a twofold 
cause. These causes of the rise in the 
value of the precious metals were common 
to the whole commercial world; but other 
causes, peculiar to this country, had con- 
tributed to reduce the price of British 
goods. Whatever might be the advan- 
tages of free trade, and of reducing the 
duties of Customs on the importation of 
foreign goods, these advantages were in 
some degree counterbalanced by an en- 
hancement in the value of money, and a 
general fall in the prices not merely of the 
goods imported, but also of British goods. 
On this principle the reduction of taxation 
should commence with the duties of Excise 
and not with the duties of Customs, ex- 
cept with respect to the necessaries of life, 
upon which no duty should be permitted 
to exist, and gold and silver were, to all 
intents and purposes, admitted duty-free ; 
therefore, in proportion as they reduced 
the import duties on other commodities, 
the more they changed that relation be- 
tween gold and silver and other commodi- 
ties, which might be expressed by saying 
that the untaxed (gold) could procure less 
of the taxed (other imports) in proportion 
to the amount of the tax—in other words, 
gold could obtain more of the commodity, 
and by that additional quantity the price 
of the commodity might be said to fall; 
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or, if they preferred the correlative, by so 
much might the standard of the currency 
be said to rise. And yet this important 


fact, like the other, the increased value of 


the currency, owing to the causes he had 
specified, had been wholly overlooked by 
the advocates of free trade principles, 
though it was obvious they had only to be 
stated to be at once recognised. There 
were other errors which he would take an 
early opportunity of exposing with respect 
to free trade principles. He need not say 
that he was an advocate of free trade, but 
he denied that its official promulgators had 
seen or even now saw the whole of the 
question. They said, for example, it 
mattered nothing whether another country 
took from us our commodities for theirs or 
our money, because, say they, we must 
send our commodities somewhere else in 
order to procure that money. Now the 
error in this case sprang out of another 
of still more universal acceptation; namely, 
that great maxim of the Ricardo school of 
economists, that as the value of a com- 
modity in the home market depended on 
the cost—the labour—of production, so 
must it be in a foreign market. He would 
maintain, that though this principle was 
true of domestic policy, yet that it was not 
it that regulated the exchangeable value 
ina foreign market. What we received 
in return for our goods in foreign markets 
did not depend on the cost of producing 
those foreign articles, but on the demand 
that existed in the foreign market for our 
commodities. To the extent of that de- 
mand every country supplied itself, but it 
could not be increased but on one con- 
dition, which involved the whole question 
of our advantage ; namely, that we gave 


them our goods at a diminished price. If 


they applied this principle to the case of 
our trading, say with France, they would 
see that all the advantages which the ad- 
vocates of free trade had predicted could 
not be realized but on terms of perfect 
reciprocity. If France required our money 
instead of our goods for her commodity, 
we could only obtain that money by giving 
our goods to—say the South Americans, 
at a reduced price—for otherwise, on the 
principle of supply and demand, which he 
was contending for, South America could 
not take a greater quantity of British 
goods unless they were offered at a reduced 
price. Suppose that France takes from 
us 1,000 bales of muslin in exchange 
for wine, while America takes 1,000 
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bales in exchange for gold, then we get 
our supply of wine and gold for 2,000 
bales. But should France, as is the fact, 
refuse to take our muslin and require gold, 
then we must send 2,000 bales to America 
instead of 1,000. This would necessarily 
reduce the price of the British manufacture 
in the American market, and 2,000 bales 
would no longer procure us the same sup- 
ply of wine and of gold as before. On 
these principles, he contended that it was 
an error in our commercial policy to en- 
courage the import of wine from France, 
which would not take our goods in return, 
and to discourage the wine trade with 
Portugal, which opened her markets to 
British fabrics. Much of our financial 
and commercial policy required not merely 
to be reformed, but to be reversed. 

Mr. Robinson did not agree with the 
worthy Alderman as to his Resolutions, for 
it was impossible that the House should 
pledgeitself, by adopting those Resolutions 
to many doubtful poimts requiring much 
patient inquiry. He was glad that the 
opponents of the free trade policy of Mr. 
Huskisson and his successors, could count 
the hon. member for Ashburton (Colonel 
Torrens) among theirallies. That policy had 
been pushed toa ruinous extent, and though 
Ministers had refused inquiry, he was sure 
that a Reformed Parliament, would not 
sit for many weeks, before it resolved to 
investigate the subject. 

Mr. Hume, in opposition to the hon. 
Member, would contend, that Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s policy was the best that could be 
pursued, so far as it went; the just com- 
plaint was, that it did not go far enough. 
He differed from the hon. member for 
Ashburton as to the disadvantages of a 
circuitous trade with a country which would 
not take our goods in return; for it was 
all the same to us to whom we sent our 
goods, so as we obtained what we wanted 
—the produce of other countries. 

Mr. Courtenay would merely observe, 
that the supposition that Mr. Huskisson 
and his followers had always referred to 
the official value of commodities, as a test 
of prosperity, was a mistake. The increase 
in that value had been referred to, even 
in the King’s Speech, as a proof of the 
activity of our commerce, but not as in- 
dicating its prosperity. The worthy Al- 
derman was quite mistaken in assuming 
that value as any thing but a test of 
quantity. It was taken considerably 
higher than the real value on several 
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articles, such as cottons and woollens of 
large consumption, and the difference 
was sufficiently great to account for the 
excess of official over actual value, last 
year, to the amount of 13,000,000/. He 
would not then hazard an exposition of 
the fallacy of the hon. member for Ash- 
burton’s reasoning, but should take advan- 
tage of the first convenient opportunity, 
to show that he was in error as to his pre- 
mises, and consequently, as to his conclu- 
sions. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, the hon. 
member for Middlesex now argued against 
the arguments he had used in 1828 re- 
specting India. Upon that occasion the 
hon. Member contended, that to place 
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India under such restrictions as to oblige 
her to give bullion for our produce was | 
most injurious to -that country, and yet | 
the hon. Member now said that it was no | 
injury to this country to compel it to pay | 
bullion for the produce of France. He 
was decidedly of opinion that the late 
Parliament had looked rather to the inter- 
ests of the capitalists than of the laborious | 
and industrious classes. They were told 
that they were about to enter upon a new 
system, but he could not but remark, that 
those who were now in the full stream of | 
popularity had been the greatest opponents | | 
of all inquiry into the state of the country. | 
Many who had opposed the Reform Bill, | 
because they thought it injurious to the 
country, and had lost their seats for so | 
doing, had been among the most active | 
and zealous in endeavouring to. forward | 
the interests of the people. He mentioned | 
those circumstances because it was right | 
that the country should know what were 
the facts, and who were truly its friends. 
The people had been led to believe that 
the supporters of the Reform Biil were | 
their best friends, although many of those 
hon. Members had opposed all inquiry, 
and advocated the cause of the capitalist 
against that of the people. He hoped 
those remarks would go forth to the coun- 
try, for it was but right that Members, 
who, like the hon. member for Aldbo- 
rough (Mr.-Sadler), had laboured for the 
amelioration of the Jabouring classes, 
should have their conduct justly appre- 
ciated. 

Mr. Hume defended what he had said 
on a former occasion, by observing, that 
India was not like France, an independent 
country, but was one of our possessions, 








and suffered considerably by being obliged 
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to send us bullion, not in exchange for our 
goods, but as tribute—a circumstance 
which completely rendered consistent the 
observations he had before nade and those 
which he made now. With respect to 
France, he should take that opportunity 
of saying, that every shilling’s worth of 
French goods that came into the country 
took out a shilling’s worth of English 
goods, either directly or indirectly, and so 
far was a benefit to the country. 

Mr. Hunt said, there never would be 
any good done to the country till the 
Corn laws were removed, and rents and 
taxes were reduced. It was cruel to ad- 
mit a free trade in the luxuries of life, 
when a free trade in the necessaries of 
life was refused. 

Mr. Attwood wondered how the hon. 


{member for Middlesex could ask for any 


particular favour to be shown to India, at 
least if he had any sincere belief in the 
doctrines that he sometimes professed in 
that House. The hon. Member often told 
them, that England sent out her manu- 
factures all over the world to seek for 
bullion: and having bought it by her 
manufactures, she then sent it to France to 
purchase the produce of that country ; so 
that it was the same thing in the end, asif 
she had sent her manufactures to France 
in exchange for French produce. Now, if 
that argument was true with respect to 
England trading with France, it must be 
true with respect to India trading with 
England; and consequently, if England 
was not injured in the one case, India 
could not be injured in the other, and no 
change could be required. He (Mr.Att- 
wood), however, did not agree that it was 
true with respect to France and England ; 
and he insisted, that the state of ‘things 
was such now as to require immediate 
attention from the Legislature. 

Lord .4ithorp must say, that he thought 
the hon. member for Middlesex had suf- 
ficiently defended himself from the charge 
of inconsistency, by referring them to the 
fact that India was tributary to this coun- 
try, and was not an independent nation 
trading with us, but a country paying a 
large part of her bullion to us in the shape 
of tribute. The hon. Member opposite 
then raised the question of sending our 
manufactures: all over the world to get 
bullion, and afterwards paying that bullion 
to a neighbouring country for her goods. 
Now, if the expense of procuring the 
precious metals ultimately fell upon the 
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country selling the goods that these metals 
purchased, and not on the country that 
procured the metals and bought the goods, 
it was evident that the latter would be 
carrying on the more advantageous trade. 
The question, therefore, came round to this 
—Which of the two countries did in the 
end pay for the expense of precuring these 
precious metals? If that question were 
fully examined, he rather thought it would 
appear, that the expense did not fall as a 


loss upon the country procuring the me-. 


tals in the way he had mentioned. He 
gave the hon. Alderman great credit for 
the attention he had shown to this subject, 
but could not agree with that hon. Mem- 
ber as to all his conclusions. If two hon. 
Members, starting from exactly opposite 
principles, yet arrived at the same conclu- 
sion, that fact would show, that what they 
both agreed on was worthy of the consi- 
deration of the House; but he much sus- 
pected, that the hon. Member and the hon. 
and gallant Member would not be found 
to agree together. Indeed, he believed 
the results to which they came would be 
seen to be quite different from each other. 
What, then, did the hon. Alderman re- 
quire? He required the House to give a 
sanction to certain opinions embodied in 
the Resolutions he had produced. Now, 
there was, perhaps, hardly one Gentleman 
in that House who would wish to pledge 
the House to all those opinions; and, 
under all those circumstances,there seemed 
to be no course left but that of supporting 
the previous question. 

Sir Charles Forbes took that opportunity 
of complaining that India was not well 
treated. She was toohighly taxed. Her 
produce ought to be admitted here almost 
free of duty, and ours ought to go out to 
India equally free from taxation. India 
had long been drained of her bullion for 
the use of this country, and she could 
stand the drain no longer. Within the 
two last years, no less than three millions 
sterling had been sent here from India. 
That system could not continue. In every 
part of the country that was under our 
Government, the situation of the native 
Indians was worse than it had been under 
that of their native princes. They, in fact, 
were longing to be back under their 
ancient princes. He thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Poulett 
Thomson) for the reduction of duties he 
had madeon certain Indian commodities ; 
that would do a great deal of good; and 
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he only regretted it did not go further. By 
reducing the duties still more, he was sure 
no injury would be done to the West- 
Indian property. He should, in conclu- 
sion say, that the praise bestowed by Mr. 
Canning on the gallant Officer (Colonel 
Torrens) on entering the House, had that 
night been proved to have been well be- 
stowed ; and he must express his belief, 
that it would be well for the country if the 
doctrines the gallant Officer advanced were 
more attended to. 

Mr. Gally Knight said, that he per- 
fectly concurred in the opinion expressed 
by the hon. Baronet who had just sat 
down, that, in all future measures with re- 
gard to India, they ought principally to 
direct their attention to the promotion of 
the happiness, the instruction, and the 
prosperity of the natives; but this was not 
the point to which he desired to advert. 
The only point relating to the vast subject 
which had been introduced by the worthy 
Alderman, upon which he should presume 
to say a word, was, the effect which the 
promulgation of such doctrines as had 
been promulgated bythe worthy Alderman 
was likely to have upon the minds of the 
industrious classes ; for it appeared to him 
that nothing could be more pernicious 
than to impress the industrious classes with 
erroneous ideas of the causes of the dis- 
tress under which they laboured, and to 
impress them with the belief, that a vote of 
that House could set all to rights in a mo- 
ment. He was far from meaning to say, 
that such was the design of the worthy 
Alderman; on the contrary,he gave him full 
credit for his disinterested motivesand patri- 
otic intentions,but such a mischievous delu- 
sion as the one to which he here alluded 
was, he feared, too likely to result from 
the course which the worthy Alderman 
had adopted this evening. What was the 
real end and aim of the worthy Alderman’s 
statements and assertions? What, but 
that which he did not venture openly to 
proclaim—the depreciation of the standard, 
and the extinction of free trade? He 
would not deny that distress had existed 
since the new system was introduced, but 
there was no more common error than to 
assign as a cause, that which had only 
preceded. There might be a bad harvest 
next autumn, and it will have been pre- 
ceded, but will it have been caused 
(though, if it should be so, he dared to 
say there would not be wanting persons 
who would say that it had been caused) by 
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Parliamentary Reform? and yet Parlia- 
mentary Reform would have as much to 
do in the one case, as free trade in the 
other. He was not going to enter into 
the general question. 
free trade had been sufficiently vindicated 
on former occasions. He recollected no 
occasion on which the opponents of the 
system have opened their fire, when their 
batteries had not been silenced by as 
provoking replies of facts, and figures, and 
documents, as ever overwhelmed incau- 
tious assailants. All he wished to suggest 


was, a few of the various causes which | 


might interfere with commercial pros- 
perity, and might create commercial dis- 


tress, though the commercial system itself 


be conducted, as he contended it was con- 
ducted at present, on the soundest prin- 
ciples. Could any system prevent the 
proverbial vicissitudes of trade? Could it 
prevent the fluctuations of foreign de- 
mand ? the effects of home competition ? 
Could it prevent the consequences of the 
increased power of production, or of the 
voluntary error of over-production? Was 
the system to be charged with the calami- 
ties which proceeded either from unwise spe- 
culations, or from the migration of capital ? 
And yet any one of these causes might 
produce distress to a great amount. Even 
a change of fashion might throw towns 
and districts out of work; but could they 
prevent the changes of fashion? Should 
they prohibit the use of cotton gloves ; 
and, if they did, would trade flourish the 
more? These were a few of the ruinous 
causes which were in continual operation ; 
it was these which, under the very best 
system, might produce, and would ever 
produce, an abundance of individual, and 
of local and temporary distress. But where 
would be the advantage of continually 
altering general laws to meet particular 
cases? What would be the consequence 
of our saying to the capitalists, ‘‘ You 
shall never remove from the scene where 
you first begin your operation ; you shall 
remain in Spitalfields; you shall not go 
to Manchester or Leeds?” Would not 
such legislation be as futile, as it would 
be barbarous and absurd? Again, if to 
favour the silk mills of Macclesfield, they 
were to surround the island with the 
brazen wall of prohibition, should they 
be doing good or harm to the whole com- 
munity? Would the loss of foreign trade 
be no detriment? Would the migration 
of British capital to other countries (and 
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such would be the inevitable consequence) 
be no evil? For the hundreds whom we 
might benefit, should we not injure hun- 
dreds of thousands? Would not the 
clamour which the alteration might allay, 
be succeeded by an outcry far more general, 
far more loud, and far more just ? He was 
anxious to make these few observations, 
because he was aware that the Reform 
Bill would give a great increase of influ- 
ence to the manufacturing towns; and, 
unless the people were rightly informed 
on these particulars, a formidable power 
might be directed to promote objects 
which, eventually, would not be advant- 
ageous to the people themselves, The 
great towns might combine. “ Assist us 
this time,” it might be said, ** and we will 
assist you next time ;” and,by these means, 
it might happen, if the people were left 
in error, that one of the first exploits of 
the reformed Parliament would be an at- 
tempt to effect the destruction of the free 
trade; and this, he should regret to see, 
not only on account of the harm that 
would ensue, but also on account of the 
legitimate triumph it would afford to the 
opponents of Reform. He was also anx- 
ious to make these observations, because 
his belief was, that in a country so highly 
commercial and manufacturing as this, 
distress must necessarily exist somewhere, 
There’ would always be 
local distress, and general inconvenience 
at periodical intervals—this they must ex- 
pect—cycles of prosperity, and cycles of 
depression; and, if the people were not 
rightly informed on these subjects, they 
would be constantly exposed to being 
made the gulls and tools of interested de- 
magogues. Men who had words at com- 
mand would at all times have the oppor- 
tunity of exciting and inflaming a deluded 
multitude—or placing before them some 
frightful picture or other of local distress, 
which would occupy a larger space than 
it ought on the convex of imagination— 
which might morbidly excite the public 
mind. And what would be the result ? 
Why, that the industrious classes would 
often believe that the fault Jay in the Go- 
vernment— perhaps in the form of Govern- 
ment—when the grievance was, in fact, 
one which no Government, and no form 
of Government, could by possibility avert. 
And what would be the result of this con- 
tinual dissatisfaction with the Government 
of the country? Why, the next step 
would be, desire of change—attempt at 
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change—yet in what manner would trade | bent upon Parliament to institute an in- 
and commerce be relieved by this altera- | quiry into its causes, 


tion? In what manner was the trade and 
commerce of France relieved by the first 
revolution? In what manner had they 


Resolutions negatived. 


Bank Cuarter.] Mr. Gisborne pre- 


been affected by the second revolution-— | sented a Petition from the City of York, 
a just revolution-—a bloodless revolution ? | respecting the state of the Currency. The 
W hy, at that moment, trade was languish- | hon. Member stated, that he had several 


ing in every part of France, and the chief 





similar Petitions in his possession, and 


employment of the National Guard was | the House was aware that he had also a 
to keep down the operatives who were out | motion on the subject of the Bank Charter 
of work, and whom they knew to be | and Currency, which stood for that night. 


starving. 


interests. 


occasional pressure of want. 


and mislead the public mind than provide 
any relief, that he felt himself compelled 
to support the previous question. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman, in reply, ex- 
pressed his astonishment that observations 
like those of the hon. Member near him 
(Mr. Gally Knight) could have come 
from a Reformer. Reform would be use 
less, if its effects were not to remedy the | 
grievances of the people. The hon. 
Member spoke of the Resolutions as mis- 
chievous ; as if taking notice of the people’s 
distress, and encouraging them to rely on 
the Legislature, were more likely to pro- 
duce discontent, than the distress itself, 
and the refusal to make any inquiry into 
it. In his opinien, the great distress | 


which existed among the labouring manu- | 


facturers of this country, made it incum- 





He re peated, that there was 
nothing more pernicious or cruel, than to 
mislead the industrious classes on sub- 
jects so immediately connected with their 
He repeated that, in so highly 
a manufacturing country as this was, 
there would always be local distress ; and, 
under those circumstances, was it not 
their bounden duty, instead of misleading 
the people, to tell them the truth, and en- 
deavour to make them perceive that all 
that any Government could do was, to put 
them in a good course, and that the rest 
must be done by themselves? It was 
not because he was insensible to the dis- 
tress of the industrious classes, that he 
expressed these opinions. On the con- 
trary, he would do anything in his power 
to assist them. But he said this, because 
he knew that it was only by their own 
prudence, by their own forethought, by 
habits of regularity, and by putting some- 
thing aside against a rainy day, that they 
could ever be secured from, at least, the 
It was be- 
cause he thought that the adoption of 
the Resolutions proposed by the worthy 
Alderman, would rather tend to disturb 


With a view, however, of saving the time 
of the House, he begged to put a question 
to the noble Lord near him, as the answer 
which the noble Lord gave would deter- 
mine whether he should, at the present 
moment, bring forward his Resolutions 
upon the subject. He wished to know 
from the noble Lord (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) whether it was probable 
that any measure, founded upon the 
labours of the Bank Charter Committee, 
would be submitted by Ministers during 
the present Session of Parliament ? 

Lord Althorp said, when he brought 
forward the proposition for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on the subject of the 
renewal of the Bank Charter, he certainly 
did so with a sanguine expectation that 
the question would decidedly be intro- 
duced during the present Session of Par- 
liament ; but the course that the examina- 
tion of the evidence in the Committee had 
taken, had diminished the expectation 
which he had previously entertained. The 
subject was one of very great importance 
undoubtedly, and it was essential to have 
the question set at rest as early as pos- 
sible; but, great as the inconvenience of 
delay in setting this question at rest might 
be, a much greater inconvenience would 
| be felt were it to be terminated without a 
full inquiry into the whole subject. 

Mr. Gisborne trusted, that he should 
not be precluded from bringing forward 
i his motion, should a measure be intro- 
| duced by the noble Lord in the course of 
| the Session. 
| Lord Althorp said, it was not very 

likely, at this advanced period of the Ses- 
| sion, that he should submit a measure 
| upon the subject to the House. 
| Mr. Gisborne observed, that perhaps 
| the noble Lord would afford him an oppor- 
| tunity of presenting his petitions upon the 
{ 








subject, and of submitting a motion re- 
lating to it, should hereafter any measure 
| be submitted by Ministers. 
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Lord Althorp said, in that case, he 
certainly would acquaint the hon. Mem- 
ber in time with his intentions. 

Mr. Gisborne, in that case, would not 
press the motion of which he had given 
notice; and would, with the permission of 
the House, withdraw it. 

Motion withdrawn. (See Appendix). 

Cast or ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE. | 
Mr. Hume said, the Motion which he had 
then to bring forward was upon a subject 
which appeared to him of very great 
importance. Ten days ago he pre- 
sented a Petition to the House, com- 
plaining of the punishment inflicted upon 
a private in the Scotch Greys, of the name 
of Somerville, under circumstances, cer- 
tainly, which were of a singular nature, and 
involving an important question, deserving 
the attention of the House ; a question not 
less than this—whether an Englishman, 
becoming a soldier, was to be deprived of 
all his rights as a citizen? He had always 
considered that a soldier never lost his 
rights as a citizen by becoming a soldier. 
Now, it appeared to him. that had not 
Somerville written to the Editor of The 
We eekly Dispatch, a letter, stating certain 
opinions, he would never have met with the 
punishment which was inflicted upon him. 
Somerville was a gardener by trade, and 
about four months back, enlisted into the 
Scotch Greys. Up to the period towhich 
he had been charged with improper con- 
duct, no complaint had been urged against 
him. He had regularly attended drills, 
and had conducted himself so as to insure 
the same treatment which others of his 
comrades experienced. The hon. Member 
here read a passage from the letter, which 
appeared in The Weekly Dispatch, and 
said, that when the newspaper contain- 
ing that letter reached Birmingham, 
some inquiry was made as to the author. 
Somerville, being questioned upon the 
subject, immediately acknowledged that 
he had sent the letter. He was desired, 
although only a recruit, to ride with a 
class which he had never been called 
upon to ride with before. The bon. Mem- 
ber read an extract of the account given 
by Somerville, of his conversation, 
with Major Wyndham, showing that the 
Major was very much displeased with 
the man for writing the letter. The 
horse upon which he mounted was raw, 
and required a skilful rider, and Somerville 
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could not accomplish it. He disputed with 
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the person who was in the school at the 
time, and, on being desired again to mount, 
he would not. This certainly wasa breach 
of duty, but not deserving the heavy pun- 
ishment with which it was visited. The 
statement which he (Mr. Hume) made was 
authentic, and capable of being substan- 
tiated on oath. When the regiment was 
drawn up in the riding-school to witness 
the punishment of Somerville, Major 
Wyndham addressed them for upwards of 
a quarter of an hour, on the heinous offence 
of writing such letters. Now, it wasa usual 
course to address soldiers about to be 
punished, on the magnitude of the offence 
of which they had been convicted ; but, in 
this instance, Major Wyndham harangued 
the regiment, for upwards of a quarter of 
an hour, upon the wicked libel which 
Somerville had written, and upon the im- 
propriety of a soldier's expressing political 
opinions, and giving encouragement to the 
mob; but he ‘said little or nothing about 
the heinousness of the offence which was 
nominally the cause of the punishment 
which the regiment was called out to 
witness. Now, when the House took into 
consideration, not only that the political 
offence, or what was said to bea political 
offence, was the theme of the command- 
ing officer’s address to the regiment ; and 
that in a conversation, which that officer 
(Major Wyndham) held with Somerville, 
previous to the court-martial, related 
altogether to the “libel,” excepting only 
the one allusion to the situation to which 
the soldier had got himself, and which 
also was connectne with the political 
offence, by the Major’s adding, “that it 
would make him repent of what he had 
done”—that is, of writing the letter. 
From all these facts, it was impossible not 
to see that the man was, in reality, pu- 
nished for the expression of his political 
opinions, and not for the alleged breach of 
discipline. But there were still other 
facts, which proved beyond all question, 
that the breach of discipline was laid hold 
of as a pretence for punishing Somerville. 

On the very ae after the flogging of that 
man, a private, called Andrew Scott, flatly 
refused to si to the school. Well, was 
he flogged? No such thing. The only 
punishment was confinement to the yard 
for twenty-four hours, and the being kept 
to the barracks for another day. He (Mr. 
Hume) begg¢ed the House to consider the 
difference between the two cases. Here 


was Scott refusing, in defiance of all dis- 
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cipline, to go to the school at all, or at- 
tempt to perform his regular exercise, on 
the day after Somerville “had been flozzed 
for refusing to do what he had vainly ‘at- 
tempted to do; the latter being a recruit, 
and his removal into a higher class, and 
his being ordered to ride an untrained 
horse, having all taken place within a few 
hours after he acknowledged himself to be 
the writer of the letter to Zhe Dispatch. 
If his refusal was so deserving of punish- 
ment, why was the more culpable refusal 
of the other man (who had the example of 
the previous day’s punishment before 
him) passed over with comparatively no 
punishment? If Scott believed that the 
punishment of Somerville was really in- 
flicted for his refusal to do what he had 
attempted to do, and found to be impos- 
sible, would he (Scott) venture to refuse 
making any attempt, or even going to the 
school? Assuredly not. It was plain 
from his conduct, that the regiment very 
well understood that the letter was the 
real offence. A strong corroboration of 
this was, that on a few days after the 
flogging, some officers of the regiment at- 
tended the theatre, and received some 
marks of disapprobation from a part of 
the audience; and, in the course of that 
evening, some of the privates got into a 
squabble with the towns-people, in con- 
sequence of what took place in the 
theatre. The soldiers, being intoxicated, 
returned at a late hour to the barracks, 
with their clothes torn, and in such a con- 
dition, as would in a strict, or at least ina 
very severely-disciplined regiment, subject 
them to punishment. However, although 
their conduct was much more disorderly 
than Somerville’s, they were not punish- 
ed. Yet such was the severity with which 
that man was flogged, that although the 
punishment was inflicted so long as seven 
weeks ago, and he had received only 100 
lashes, he was still confined to the hos- 
pital, and was in a bad way. The treat- 
ment which he had experienced since the 
flogging, was a great aggravation of the 
punishment. His removal from Birming- 
ham to Coventry, on account of the feel- 
ing which was expressed towards him in 
the former town, had retarded his recovery. 
Was such a case to be passed over by that 
House? Was it to be allowed that a 
man should be treated in such a way for 
the expressicn of his political opinions ? 
He had always understood the constitu- 
tional doctrine to be, that a private soldier 
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was not only to think for himself on such 
questions, but that he was actually bound 
to know the law, and to refuse to obey his 
officer in doing an illegal act. He had 
known many instances in which privates 
were tried for their lives, for having 
acted upon the illegal orders of their 
officers. But it would be absurd to say, 
that a private could be responsible in such 
cases, if it was to be held that he should 
take his political opinions from his officers, 
and that he was liable to be punished for 
thinking for himself on matters m no way 
connected with military discipline. The 
hon. Member then read a passage from 
Blackstone, to show that, in free States, a 
man, so far from losing the rights of 
citizenship by becoming a soldier, was 
to be considered as having become a 
soldier, ‘‘that he might continue to be a 
citizen,” and protect the rights of himself 
and his fellow-citizens. But, he would 
ask, in what was the conduct of Major 
Wyndham to this soldier Somerville con- 
sistent with that doctrine? If such con- 
duct was to be tolerated by the executive, 
and passed over by that House without 
reprobation, then the British soldier must 
henceforth be considered, not as a citizen, 
but a slave. What the consequence was 
to be, he should leave to the Secretary-at- 
War to consider. But if the doctrine was 
to be admitted in respect to privates, why 
should not the same rule be applied to 
officers? But he knew many Officers in 
that House, who were in the habit of ex- 
pressing their political opinions very 
freely, and not only in that House, but in 
places where their privilege of Parliament 
could not be pleaded to protect them, and 
he would put it to the Secretary-at-War, 
whether, if it was to be the law that 
privates should be punished for political 
Opinions, certain Officers—hon. and gal- 
lant Members of that House—should not 
be flogged for expressing their political 
opinions in the strong language in which 
they sometimes indulged. He wished 
some hon. Member connected with the 
law or the army, would inform him whe- 
ther such was to be the law, or Blackstone 
was right? If Blackstone was wrong, 
then he would say, that it was most dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the British people, 
that there should be in this country so 
many thousands of armed men entirely 
subject to the tyranny of their officers, and 
bound to obey their commands implicitly, 
and to take their political opinions from 
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them. That was a state of things which 
ought not to be allowed. [Sir Charles 
Wetherell: Hear, hear.] He would tell 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, upon the 
authority of Blackstone, that a standing 
army, ruled under such doctrine, could 
only be suffered under a despotic Govern- 
ment; and if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would assure him that such was the 
received doctrine at present, he (Mr. 
Hume) trusted that the next Parliament 
would place the law upon such a footing 
that, if there was to be a standing army, 
the soldier should not cease to be a 
citizen. When he last spoke in that 
House upon the case of Somerville, he 
abstained from pressing any motion at 
that time, because he understood that the 
right hon. the Secretary-at- War had not yet 
received any information ; and he hoped 
that, by postponing the Motion, the right 
hon. Gentleman would be enabled to ex- 
plain the circumstances, and to state 
what were the views of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment upon the whole transaction. 
There were now two courses open for him 
(Mr. Hume) to pursue. One was, to move 
for the appointment of a Committee of 
the whole House, to inquire respecting 
the legality of punishment inflicted upon 
a soldier by sentence of court-martial for 
the expression of a political opinion; and 
that evidence should be heard at the Bar 
of the House: for, although this was but 
a solitary case, yet it involved a question 
which concerned the rights of the whole 
people, and affected the liberties of every 
individual. But that was a course which 
it might not be necessary to adopt, and 
there was another which he thought 
might answer the purpose. He should 
move for a copy of the accusation against 
Somerville, of the minutes of the court- 
martial, and of the sentence; and the re- 
port of the commanding officer as to whe- 
ther the whole sentence was carried into 
effect. This Motion would enable hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, connected with the 
War Department of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to explain the real nature of the 
circumstances connected with the punish- 
ment of Somerville, and to show whether 
or not that soldier’s statement of his own 
case was correct. From this explanation 
he should be able to determine whether it 
might be necessary for him to found any 
other motion upon the papers for which 
he now moved. But he should reserve to 
himself to consider whether or not he 
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should take some ulterior step to ascer- 
tain what was the opinion of the Go- 
vernment respecting the interference of a 
soldier’s military duties, with his political 
rights. He concluded by moving for the 
Return of Papers (which he had already 
described) relating to the Trial and Pun- 
ishment of Private Somerville, of the 
2nd Dragoons. 

Mr. Hunt seconded the Motion. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that he was 
never more taken by surprise in his life 
than on the present occasion, for he had 
not the least idea that such a motion as 
the one before the House would have been 
brought forward, and he could not help 
thinking that a regard for the courtesy 
which prevailed even among political op- 
ponents, to say nothing of those who, for 
many years, had been engaged in the same 
cause, should have induced the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex to give some intimation 
of the course he intended to pursue. But, 
it appeared, that the hon. Member himself 
hardly knew the course he should follow, 
having so recently decided on one of two 
modes of procedure which, he stated, were 
open to him. With respect to the first 
plan, it was unnecessary to touch upon it, 
as it had been abandoned. The hon. 
Member had contended, that a man by 
becoming a soldier did not lose his rights 
as a citizen. He did not know that any 
one had asserted an opposite opinion ; the 
proposition, therefore, not having been 
laid down upon one side, he could not see 
the necessity of combatting it on the 
other. ‘The difficulty he felt in replying 
to the statement lay altogether on its being 
founded upon that of which they had no 
parliamentarycognizance. The hon. Mem- 
ber held a private document in his hand, 
which he described to be so authenticated 
as to justify their consent to the produc- 
tion of the documents for which he had 
moved. If this were assumed to be a cor- 
rect mode of proceeding, the only thing 
any hon. Member would have to do would 
be, to make a number of charges, and say, 
“If you have anything to produce against 
these charges, you will agree to an in- 
quiry.” He had no hesitation in saying, 
in the case in question, he had felt it his 
duty to call for the proceedings of the 
Court Martial, and he had not found in 
them the slightest mention of what had 
been adduced by the hon. member for 
Middlesex. He should be greatly shocked 
if, at this or other times, a soldier, who 
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was alleged to be punished for one 
offence, was, in reality, punished for 
another. There was no man—no Mem- 
ber of Parliament—no Englishman, who 
would be found dishonest enough to de- 
fend sucha proceeding. He looked, how- 
ever, to the proceedings of the court 
martial upon the one hand, and he found 
not the slightest allusion to the speeches 
said to have beenmade by Major Wyndham, 
or of any offence relating to a newspaper ; 
he looked, on the other hand, to the fact 
stated by his hon. friend, that speeches 
were made before, and at the time of the 
punishment, which showed that the real 
offence committed by this man was not 


the having been guilty of disobedience of 


orders, but the having participated in po- 
litical opinions which his hon. friend, said 
was not a disgrace, but was, in fact, an 
honour; and, looking at these circum- 
stances, and seeing nothing of this kind 
upon the proceedings of the court-martial, 
how was it possible for him to give cre- 
dence to the statement which had been 
communicated to the hon. Member ? How 
could he on ex parte statement suppose— 
nay the supposition was not enough—take 
it for granted, that an officer high in com- 
mand, a gentleman of rank and station, 
at the head of one of his Majesty’s regi- 
ments, ordered a soldier to receive a 
punishment—as his hon. friend character- 
ized it, an extremely severe one —for an 
alleged offence, when the real cause of his 
punishment was, the having delivered a 
political opinion? It was fortunate for 
him, at least, that his hon. friend had not, 
on this occasion, at all taken into consider- 
ation the question of punishment of this 
description. That left him quite at liberty 


to deal with the question entirely on its. 


own merits, and he would appeal to any 
hon. Member whether he could be expected 
to accede to the Motion thus introduced, 
without any notice. Considering that, in 
his situation as Secretary at War, it was 
necessary for him to consult the military 
authorities with whom he acted, surely it 
would have been but fair in his hon. friend 
to have given him notice of his Motion 
ere he laid it before the House. He did 
not know whether there existed any par- 
ticular objection to producing the pro- 
ceedings of this regimental court-martial. 
He believed that a soldier had a right to 
call for the minutes of general Courts ; 
but he was not aware that he had this 
right with regard to a regimental Court. 
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There was, he repeated, nothing whatever 
in the proceedings of the Court to justify 
any appeal on what had been admitted 
to be an ex parte statement. As to the 
measure of punishment, whether it had 
been excessive or not, he was not called 
upon to deliver an opinion, The ques- 
tion was, whether sufficient grounds had 
been shown for laying the proceedings of 
the court-martial before the House. Had 
notice been given, he should have con- 
sulted with the usual authorities, and should 
have known the line it was proper to 
pursue. On the first glance, he did not 
think there was any precedent to authorize 
the production of the proceedings. He 
was not, at the same time, aware of any 
objection to bringing them forward, except 
that the House had hitherto been extremely 
chary of interfering in matters of military 
discipline. Of course, where there had 
been any excessive exercise of the prero- 
gative vested in military officers, the Honse 
had a paramount authority, as it had in 
all cases the right to call for such inquiry 
as it mightdeem necessary. But his hon. 
friend had proceeded on one ground, and 
the court-martial on another, and he could 
not believe it possible that any colonel of 
a regiment would do such a thing as that 
which had been set forth to the House. 
He would ask, if any Gentleman who 
heard him had ever known of such trans- 
actions ? 

Mr. Hunt: Yes. 

An Hon. Member: Several --- many, 
many. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that he did not 
recollect to have heard of such cases, and 
that the grounds upon which he had al- 
ways opposed flogging in the army were 
quite independent of any oppression that 
might be committed on account of political 
opinions. He had only to repeat, that he 
could not accede to the Motion, as he had 
not had notice of his hon. friend’s inten- 
tion to make it. 

Sir Charles Wetherell would support 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary 
at War, in his opposition to the Motion. 
He thought that the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex had preached a most extraordinary 
and unconstitutional doctrine. He knew 
nothing of the case, but what he had 
picked up from the speech of the hon. 
Member himself. The private, Somerville, 
had been tried for a military offence by 
the competent tribunal; and the complaint 
made was, that that tribunal was influenced 
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by the circumstance of his having pre- 
viously done something which was sup- 
posed to amount to a political offence. 
But if there had been anything improper in 
the conduct of the court-martial, the proper 


mode of appealing against the decision of 


the Court was, by an application either to 
the King himself directly, or indirectly 
through the Commander-in-chief. 
that House were to constitute itself into a 
Court of Appeal from the military Courts, 
it would, in fact, place itself in the position 
which was taken by the House of Com- 
mons in the time of Charles Ist, when 
it assumed the command of the army. At 
the same time, no man would deny, that 
the House had the power of interfering, 
if a case of abuse should have been clearly 
established against a military Court, or 
against any other Court. But as no case 
had been made out by the hon. member 
for Middlesex, he hoped that Gentleman 
would see the propriety of withdrawing 
his Motion. 

Mr. Tennyson had not received any in- 
timation of the course which his hon 
friend, the member for Middlesex was de- 
termined to pursue, until he heard him 
make the present Motion. He was not 
prepared, therefore, to say whether the 
course which he had adopted was or was 
not the best, by which he might have 
brought the case before Parliament. But 
he would say this, that he never heard a 
case which more urgently called for inves- 
tigation in that House than that which 
had been made out in the statement of his 
hon. friend. His hon. and learned friend 
who had just sat down, had stated that the 
House would be authorised, only by a 
case of great abuse, in interfering with 
the proceedings of courts-martial, or of 
any other Courts. But that statement 
implied an admission that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself was opposing 
the Motion upon insufficient grounds ; 
for surely there never could be a case of 
grosser abuse than that which his hon. 
friend had stated. Whether or not the 
statement could be substantiated, it was 
of such a nature that the House ought to 
institute some inquiry, although he could 
not say in what form the inquiry was 
to be made. The House ought to be 
informed by the right hon. the Secret- 
ary at War, whether or not he had ex- 
amined into the circumstances. For, al- 
though his hon. friend (Mr. Hume) had 
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Motion, yet he had already drawn the at- 
tention of the Government to the case, and 
the attention of the whole country had 
been drawn to it—nor had any case ever 
created a stronger feeling of surprise and 
indignation amongst the people. If the 
statement of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex was correct, there could be no doubt 
that the man had really been flogged for 
his political opinion, and he (Mr. Tenny- 
son) was glad to hear his right hon. friend 
deny that the statement was correct. 

Sir John Hobhouse: What I said was, 
that there appeared nothing in the minutes 
of the court-martial to justify me in sup- 
posing that there was any truth in the 
statement that the man was punished for a 
political offence. 

Mr. Tennyson was glad that his right hon. 
friend (Sir John Hobhouse) had stated his 
opinion, that a soldier could not be pun- 
ished by a court-martial for the expression 
of his opinion on a political question. If 
such a punishment as flogging was to be 
continued, he trusted that the House 
would at least take care that the power to 
inflict it could not be abused as in this 
case. He would support the Motion. 

Lord Althorp said, he must complain, 
that the hon. Gentleman had not given 
notice of his intention to bring forward a 
Motion so unusual. It was said a man 
had been punished for an offence which 
did not subject him to a Military Court, 
under the pretence of his having committed 
a military offence. He (Lord Althorp) 
agreed, that, if that was true, the transac 
tion was one which called for the severest 
reprehension. But this was a case in 
which the House ought not to proceed, 
unless very strong ground should have 
been made out; nor ought it to interfere 
with the proceedings of a court martial 
upon the unsupported statement which 
had been made by his hon. friend (Mr. 
Hume), on the authority of the individual 
himself who complained of being aggrieved. 
He entirely concurred with his ‘hon. friend, 
that a soldier had a right, in common with 
every other Englishman, to express his 
opinions upon questions of politics. But 
there must be a line drawn, beyond which 
that right should not be exercised; and 
he thought it a question of very great 
delicacy and difficulty, to determine where 
the line should be drawn in the case of a 
soldier. There was at present no reason 
for going into the discussion, and he put 
it to the House, whether the Motion 
C2 
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ought to be agreed to, notice not having 
been given of the hon. Gentleman’s inten- 
tion to make it. 

Mr. O'Connell thought it but reasonable 
the House should acquiesce in the Motion, 
for it went only so far as the production 
of the minutes of the court-martial and 
the sentence pronounced. It was not the 
province of that House to take into its 
consideration the question of how far it 
was competent to a court-martial to punish 
for a breach of orders or of discipline. 
That was a subject of too much delicacy 
for the House to intermeddle with, but 
the House would never suffer that the 
sentence of a court-martial should be 
applied to the purpose of inflicting covertly 
a military punishment on a soldier, for 
something else which made no part of the 
accusation against him upon his trial on 
the court-martial. Surely this Government 
in particular would never shelter a pro- 
ceeding of so grossly unjust a nature as 
this, if the facts were as had been stated. 
But the complaint now made was, that 
this soldier was not only punished dispro- 
portionably to his alleged offence, but that 
by regimental arrangement, a trap was 
laid for him so as to cause him to commit 
this act of insubordination, and thus afford 
an opportunity, under cover of this sen- 
tence, to inflict not punishment for this 
offence, but vengeance for something in- 
dustriously kept out of sight, namely, the 
offence of a political kind committed by 
him in writing a letter to the Dispatch 
newspaper. This trap consisted in the 
man’s being removed into a higher grade 
(for which, not an hour before, he had 
been pronounced unfit), in consequence 


of which he was appointed to ride an un-. 


disciplined horse which he could not 
master, and which caused the man’s re- 
fusal to peril his life wantonly, having 
been but four months in the regiment. 
And yet it was alleged that this was made 
the pretext for inflicting on him a severe 
and brutal punishment, for that which 
was not in fact a military punishment 
cognizable by that Court. The right hon. 
Baronet, the Secretary-at-war had said, 
forsooth, that this part of the grievance 
complained of, did not appear upon the 
face of the proceedings of the court- 
martial. No one could expect that it 
should—or that the finding of the court- 
martial should specify, that the sentence 
was carried into execution, ‘* because of 
this man’s having written a letter to the 
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Editor of the Dispatch.” He conceived it 
would have been highly becoming in the 
right hon. Baronet to have made person- 
ally the proper inquiry into these facts, 
whether they were true, as stated in the 
petition, before he had attempted to set 
up such a defence for the punishment in- 
flicted. As no denial of the allegation in 
the petition was attempted, he must take 
those facts as so far proved, that the right 
hon. Baronet was bound to have instituted 
an inquiry officially into their truth ; and 
the House, of course, in the absence of all 
such endeavour on the part of that right 
hon. Gentleman, was also bound to insti- 
tute that preliminary inquiry, the first 
stage of which would not be accomplished 
without the production of these minutes. 
Five weeks had elapsed since that man 
had received these 100 lashes, with a 
severity which it appeared still confined 
him to the hospital; and yet the officers 
arraigned by this petition, had not thought 
it their duty, as he felt they should have 
done, to volunteer a statement in their 
own defence. 

Mr. Robert Grant knew nothing of 
this case, except what was contained in 
the petition presented to the House. 
He agreed in the statement of the case 
made by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man; he admitted the superior power 
of that House, but he contended that 
the case, so stated, did not warrant the 
exercise of the delicate jurisdiction which 
was vested in the House of Commons. 
There were other ways of coming at the 
real nature of the case, which might, and 
should, have been resorted to before the 
hon. member for Middlesex applied to 
the House. The hon. Member might, for 
instance, have applied, in the proper quar- 
ter, for an inspection of the minutes of 
the court martial; and, after reading 
them, he could then have ascertained whe- 
ther there was any just ground for the 
more solemn proceeding of an appeal to 
Parliament. With reference to what had 
been said of the conversation that 
took place between the commanding of- 
ficer and the soldier, and to theassurance, 
that if the soldier expressed his contrition 
for the one offence, he should not be 
punished for the other, he was confident 
that the conversation had no effect on 
the minds of the five gentlemen who com- 
posed the court-martial, and that they 
decided purely on the evidence brought 
before them, Of this court-martial the 
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commanding officer, with whom the con- 
versation was said to have taken place, was 
not one; and he was confident—relying, 
as he did, on the honour and probity of 
five gentlemen, bound to administer jus- 
tice on their oaths; that the soldier was 
tried and sentenced for the military of- 
fence alleged against him, and not for 
any political offence which might have 
been known to the commanding officer. 
He said that common justice, common 
fairness, common consideration for men 
discharging a judicial duty upon their 
oaths, ought to be set against the con- 
versation which was alleged to have 
taken place. He did not, in his consci- 
ence believe that the court-martial inflict- 
ed this punishment as a punishment for 
a political offence. Why did he think 
so? Because that was but justice to the 
judicial persons who stood between the 
soldier and the commission of his first 
offence. Those persons must receive that 
credit from the House which those hold- 
ing high judicial stations always had, 
and justly claimed. Let the House sup- 
pose, however, that this was not the fact, 
but that the court-martial began with a 
feeling, and with a view of punishing an 
offence that was not charged. Did this 
individual, or did he not, commit an of- 
fence within the Articles of War, sub- 
jecting him to this punishment? Was 
the finding of the Court, that he had com- 
mitted the offence right, and was the 
sentence jus t,that that offence should be 
so punished? Suppose this were not the 
case, were there not a hundred safeguards 
to prevent the improper exercise of this 
description of power? Did not this sol- 
dier stand before a court-martial to make 
his defence? He was a person, too, 
apparently, well able to express his opini- 
ions—indeed, that was stated to be his 
real fault. Had he any ground for deny- 
ing the military offence? Was there no 
proof of its commission? Was there 
nothing which called for the pronouncing 
of this sentence, and the infliction of this 
punishment? If not~if these persons 
did punish this man, actuated by unjust 
and private motives of their own, were 
they not liable to the severest punish- 
ments, both civil and military? There 
were many good common lawyers in the 
House, who could answer that question 
much better than he could. Was it per- 
mitted in this country for a number of 
persons to conspire together in order to 
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abuse the judicial authority? Was there 
no remedy? Had application been made 
at head-quarters? After all, were the 
military officers, generally, so indifferent to 
the interests and the welfare of the soldiers, 
as to permit such an act of injustice to 
pass unnoticed? Was there no justice 
in any quarter, and was it a common 
occurrence, that a person oppressed by an 
unjust court-martial should cry in vain 
to the fountain of all justice? He said, 
that there was not now before the House 
a sufficient degree of evidence to justify 
it in taking that step, which he did not, 
however, say it might not be obliged to 
take hereafter. Headmitted all the gene- 
ral principles that had been laid down in 
the course of this discussion. It was 
quite absurd to say, that every soldier was 
debarred from exercising his judgement 
on matters passing around him, so that 
he acted consistently with a proper ob- 
servance of military discipline. He did 
not dispute the civil rights which belonged 
to the soldier, but, he said, that although 
the soldier possessed those rights, he might 
be wrong in the frequent exercise of them. 
His noble friend had very justly observed, 
that it was not fitting that soldiers should 
always assume the character of political 
disputants. There was another principle 
which he thought would not be contro- 
verted; namely, that they ought to look 
with jealousy on the deliberations of those 
who deliberated with arms in their hands; 
a principle, in his opinion, quite as import- 
ant as civil liberty itself. When this ques- 
tion was before the House on a former 
occasion, this court-martial was repre- 
sented to bea district court-martial. It 
did not appear to have been so, and 
all he could say with respect to it was, 
that even supposing, as he was very un- 
willing to suppose, that the commanding 
officer was influenced in acting as he did 
from political opinions, which he did not 
and could not believe—he said, even suppo- 
sing that to have been the case, he could 
not believe that the members of the court-. 
martial would lend themselves to such 
an atrocious act of oppression, nor did he 
see one allegation in the petition, or the 
letter produced by the hon. Gentleman, 
that connected the conversation of the 
commanding officer with the court-martial 
itself. He had no doubt that the gentle- 
men who composed the court-martial, 
not only acted in rigid observance of their 
oaths, but that they possessed feelings 
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which, he was sure, were not scarce in the 
hearts of British ofticers—he meant, regret 
and commiseration for the private soldier 
against whom the offence was charged, 
and a determination not to find him guilty 
until it was clearly proved against himn— 
above all, not to punish him for an offence 
not committed, or not proved against him. 
He would say in conclusion, as that court- 
martial was acknowledged to have been 
held with strict propriety, and the punish- 
ment awarded according to the Articles of 
War, he certainly did not see the use or 
necessity of producing at present the 
papers which were required. 

Mr. Edmund Peel was satisfied, from 
whathe knewofthe manner in whichcourts- 
martial were conducted, that the soldier 
had been fairly tried for the regimental 
offence alleged against him. He would 
venture to assert, that the allegations of 
the hon. Member were not founded in 
fact. He should, however, vote for the 
production of the minutes of the court- 
martial, in order to do justice to the 
character of Major Wyndham. 

Sir Francis Burdett would voie for the 
Motion, whether it was pressed now, or 
withdrawn, to be produced hereafter in an 
amended form, as a method of procuring 
a satisfactory elucidation of the case. 
The question at issue was important to 
every class, for there could be no doubt 
that the punishment awarded on this oc- 
casion greatly exceeded the measure of 
the offence. The hon. Member opposite 
said, that it would be attended with dan- 
ger if the soldier were allowed to discuss 
political subjects. He did not think so; 
for, as Blackstone says, ‘‘ a soldier puts 
not off the citizen when he enters the 
camp, but it is because he is a citizen, and 
would wish to remain so, that he makes 
himself for awhile a soldier.” The bounds 
of military obedience had not been clearly 
defined; for there had been cases in which 
soldiers had been brought before Courts 
of Justice for obeying the orders of their 
officers. It was perfectly clear that this 
matter was left in a vague condition, and 
it was the duty of the House, in a time 
of profound peace, to revise the law rela- 
tive to military discipline. The power 
which was at present allowed by the Mu- 
tiny Act was much too great, and, as was 
said by Blackstone, ‘‘ Perhaps, in some 
future revision of this Act, which was, in 
many respects, hastily penned, it may be 
thought worthy the wisdom of Parliament 
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toascertain the limits of military subjection 
and to enact express Articles of War for 
the government of the army.” Blackstone 
carried his doctrine to an extent which, 
in the present day, would be considered 
dangerous. The hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last but one, displayed a great deal 
of ingenuity iu his mode of treating this 
question ; but he must excuse him for say- 
ing, that he would perplex a plain case. 
When, therefore, he said, that there was 
no truth in the statement, and when 
charges were made, that the soldier was 
punished on other grounds than those 
upon which he was tried—there was sufli- 
cient reason to call for inquiry. Co- 
lonel Wyndham, from what he knew of 
him, was the very last man whom he would 
suppose likely to be guilty of anything 
approaching to cruelty or oppression. He 
admitted that; but it was necessary for 
the safety of the soldiery, the satisfaction 
of the public, and, still more, forthe charac- 
ter of Major Wyndham, that the case 
should be fully understood. He should 
vote, therefore, for inquiry; for he be- 
lieved, that if there was one duty of the 
House more important than another, it 
was, to watch over the courts of justice, 
and to see that they did not go beyond 
the limits marked out by the law. To 
prove that this had ever been the practice, 
he would refer to the circumstance of 
appointing a Committee of Justice at the 
commencement of every Session, to pre- 
vent irregular proceedings in military, as 
well as civil, courts. He regretted that 
he was not in the House the other night 
when the hon. member for Preston 
brought the general subject under the 
attention of the House, as he should have 
availed himself of the opportunity of going 
more at length into the subject. He had 
flattered himself that flogging was hardly 
ever practised in the army, but, unfortu- 
nately, the practice seemed of late to have 
been growing up from the comparative 
disuse into which it had sunk. He said, 
the practice had increased, for he wassure, 
that recently no person could have read 
the papers who must not have been shock- 
ed with the accounts of the punishments 
inflicted upon soldiers. The argument 
which had been urged, that all the officers 
in the army were men of honour, did not 
appear to him to be entitled to much 
weight, for men would do things under 
particular circumstances, which they would 
not do in a different situation. He bes 
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lieved, that men of higher honour and 
of greater humanity, did not exist than 
the officers of the British army; but sup- 
posing severe discipline necessary to secure 
the efficiency of the army, they reconciled 
themselves to practices of which their 
hearts and their better reason disapproved. 
He did not intend to impugn the proceed- 
ings of this court-martial, for he had not 
sufficient evidence to give an opinion on 
the subject; but he maintained that the 
state of the public mind rendered inquiry 
necessary. Within the last twelve months, 
general attention bad been directed to this 
subject, and there was a feverish anxiety 
that the practice should be got rid of. He 
therefore implored and entreated his Ma- 


jesty’s Ministers to take the whole subject 


into their consideration, and look over the 
articles of war, with a view to correct 
such abuses as might exist under them. 
He thought that the present period was 
peculiarly adapted for the examination of 
the whole question, and he trusted that it 
would be proceeded in without delay. As 
to the power in question of subjecting men 
to this species of torture, the thing was 
monstrous, and the abuse of it intolerable. 
It had been said, that it would be most 
unsafe to abandon this power, but surely 
it could be much lessened without danger, 
and there could be no doubt that the 
crimes for which it was to be inflicted 
should be most accurately defined. There 
was no one—he would not say a humane 
man, but no man, however desirous of 
keeping up the discipline of the army, 
who would not say that the power of 
punishment should be exercised with the 
greatest forbearance. The hon. Baronet 
in conclusion praised Mr. Shipp, and 
again entreated the Ministers at once to 
revise the Mutiny Act, and take away 
the possibility of the recurrence of such 
offences. 

Sir Robert Peel said, the charge was, 
that a soldier had been punished for one 
offence, having committed another ; and 
that was a question totally distinct from 
the corporal punishment to which the hon. 
Baronet had endeavoured to direct the 
attention of the House. He thought it 
would have been better if that question 
had been left untouched ; but, convinced 
as he was, that if they constituted them- 
selves a tribunal for the examination of 
the proceedings of this court-martial, on 
the mere statement of the offender, they 
would have a petition for the same purpose 
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from every person who might hereafter be 
tried, he should certainly vote against the 
Motion. By consenting to constitute 
themselves a tribunal on such grounds, 
for the investigation of the proceedings of 
a court-martial, they were withdrawing 
from the officers of the regiment, and from 
the Commander-in-chief, the whole of 
the authority delegated to them by Act of 
Parliament, and at the same time placing 
the matter under the worst possible juris- 
diction which could be selected. He 
candidly admitted that nothing ought to 
be more severely condemned, than that an 
officer should accuse a soldier of one 
offence, and cause him to be punished for 
another. He would begin by stating this ; 
but he must at the same time say, that it 
would be utterly impossible to maintain 
the discipline of the army, if soldiers were 
allowed to be political partizans, corre- 
spondents of newspapers, or members of 
political clubs. Then, indeed, a standing 
army would be in truth a curse—then 
might they bid farewell to civil liberty. 
He thought, accordingly, that it was fully 
in the power of the officer in command to 
interdict a soldier’s communication with 
the newspapers, and prevent him from 
being a member of a Political Union. He 
denied the truth of the doctrine, that a 
soldier continued to enjoy all the rights of 
acitizen. It was quite clear the soldier 
must forfeit that portion of his civic right 
which would interfere with the discipline 
of the army. But to address himself to 
the matter immediately before the House. 
The question simply was, had they suffi- 
cient prima facie evidence to induce them 
to believe that this individual had been 
punished for one offence while he had been 
accused of another? The expediency of 
corporal punishments had nothing to do 
with this charge; and it was most im- 
proper to appeal to men’s passions on this 
topic. Now hedid not think a prima facie 
case had been made out; he disbelieved 
the charge. He could not believe that 
Major Wyndham and the other officers on 
the court-martial could have violated their 
oaths by trying a soldier on one charge 
and punishing him for another. He did 
not believe that Lord Hill and the other 
superior officers of the army would have 
suffered the proceeding to pass unnoticed, 
if anything appeared against this line of 
conduct pursued by Major Wyndham. 
Wishing, therefore, to leave the army to its 
natural protectors, desiring not to establish 
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a precedent for the interference of the 
House of Commons in such matters, which 
must be fatal to the discipline of the army 
—he would give his decided vote against 
the proposition of the hon. member for 
Middlesex, however it might be shaped. 

Colonel O'Grady was quite convinced, 
that it was impossible the charges brought 
against Major Wyndham and the other 
officers could be founded in fact. The 
charge against the prisoner was necessarily 
referred to one or more of the Articles of 
War, and this most strictly, and no verdict 
could be given except upon the charge. 
He was quite convinced that the court- 
martial had been properly conducted, and 
that the officers upon it had acted as be- 
came gentlemen and men of honour. 

Mr. Hunt did not understand how 
Gentlemen could complain of having been 
taken by surprise, as the subject had been 
so long before the House. The hon. 
Baronet had denied that soldiers had a 
right to express their political opinions 
when not on duty. If that was so, every 
military Officer in that House should be 
restrained in the expression of his political 
opinions. It was said, there was no com- 
plaint against the Commander-in-chief. 
He complained of the conduct of the 
Commander-in-chief, because the charges 
had been published in all the public papers, 
and no inquiry had been instituted by that 
officer. It was most extraordinary that 
his Majesty’s Ministers should resist the 
Motion. The man had been tried for one 
crime, and punished for another. After 
the soldier had written the letter to the 
editor of a paper, he was ordered to ride 
an untrained horse. When dismounted, 
he refused to mount again, and was tried 
by a court-martial. That was the charge, 
and his hope was, that the Motion of the 
hon. member for Middlesex would not be 
rejected. He thought the Secretary-at- 
War ought, at least, to discharge the 
man, and send him about his business, in 
order that they might have the benefit of 
his testimony at their bar. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson thought it better 
that the matter should be left to the mili- 
tary authorities, who, he had no doubt, 
would do justice to the injured party, and 
who, he could take upon him to say, were 
uniformly disposed to act in the humanest | 
manner, compatible with the efficiency of | 
the service, towards the soldiery. Within | 
his own period an immense progress had 
been made towards doing away altogether 
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with corporal punishment in the army ; so 
much so, indeed, that he would say, that 
the time was arrived when the experiment 
might be tried, so far as the home service 
was concerned, though he feared that it 
would not be possible to preserve the dis- 
cipline of the army in the colonies, unless 
the commanding officers possessed some 
discretionary power with respect to the 
infliction of bodily punishment. 

Lord Oxmantown said, if the statements 
made against Major Wyndham could be 
proved, there could be no doubt that he 
should no longer remain in the service. 
He must add, however, that he had known 
Major Wyndham for years, and he could 
say, that from all he could gather from 
the facts of the case, and even from the 
petition itself, there was not the least 
ground for the charge against him. Not- 
withstanding these circumstances he would 
vote for inquiry, because he was well 
aware that no individual could be more 
anxious for it than Major Wyndham him- 
self, and he was sure he would come out 
of the inquiry with credit. The petition 
bore on the face of it three or four false- 
hoods. It stated, for instance, that the 
soldier had received 100 lashes, and had 
been sent back to prison to receive the 
rest at another time. This was contrary to 
law—it was contrary to fact—and, seeing 
such a falsehood stated, he had a right to 
doubt the rest. 

Mr. Slaney gave great credit to the 
noble Lord who had just spoken, for 
the way in which he had argued the case. 
He would admit that it was a subject for 
inquiry, but, after the statement made by 
his Majesty’s Ministers, he could not see 
how the hon. member for Middlesex could 
persevere in his Motion. He would, 
therefore, recommend him not to press his 
Motion. If it should turn out that there 
was any truth in the statements, he would 
be the first person to assist in bringing the 
offender to justice. 

Mr. Fane thought, it would be time 
enough for the House to think of interfer- 
ing, when it was seen that the military 
authorities had neglected to make the 
proper inquiry. 





Sir John Hobhouse said, in allusion to 
| what had fallen from the hon. member for 
Middlesex, that he had been taken by 
surprise, for he did not know that the pe- 
| tition was to be brought up on that evening, 
He, therefore, had not made himself ac- 
‘quainted with the sentiments of the Com- 
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mander-in-chief; and it would be a want of 
courtesy to lay the papers moved for before 
the House without consulting him. The 
only question, therefore, before the House 
was, whether, in the present state of the 
proceedings, it would be proper to accede 
to the Motion. He thought it would not, 
and should vote against the Motion. 

Mr. Hume said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman begged the question altogether. 
He said, there was ‘nothing in the charge 
respecting a political offence. Of course 
there was none. The right hon. Gentle- 
man admitted that a man became a soldier 
in order to defend his rights as a citizen. 
Well, then, when the man was off duty, 
surely there could be no great offence in his 
expressing his political sentiments. It was 
true that there were ea parte statements. 
His very object was, that the other party 
should be heard. It was a reflection on Lord 
Hill that he had not yet taken notice of the 
subject. There was, therefore, no means 
of appeal but to that House, and that was 
the reason why he brought forward this 
Motion. After the candid and manly 
observations of the noble Lord opposite, 
he did not wish to press the question in a 
manner to which the noble Lord might 
object. He was prepared, therefore, to 
withdraw the present Motion, and give 
notice of a Motion for this day week, to 
refer the petition to a Select Committee. 
He did this in order that no one might 
accuse him of taking the House unpre- 
pared. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Surroxk Assizes.] Mr. Rigby Wason 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to re- 
move the Summer Suffolk Assizes from 
Bury St. Edmund’s to Ipswich. He did 
not wish them removed altogether from 
one town to the other—all he desired was, 
that the Assizes might be held, as they 
once had been, at each of the towns alter- 
nately. 

The Earl of Jermyn was opposed to the 
proposed Bill, and should therefore take 
the sense of the House upon it at this early 
stage of the measure. 

Mr. Rigby Wason hoped, that the Bill 
would be allowed to be brought in, and 
that the opinion of the Magistrates of the 
county might then be taken on it before it 
came to a second reading. 

Mr. Lamb had always been opposed 
to the introduction of measures of this 
sort, which he thought most inconvenient, 
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and not very proper to be discussed in 
that House. If they were to be brought 
before the House, it was proper that some 
evidence should be given that the opinion 
of the Magistrates, who were connected 
with the places to which such measures 
applied, was favourable to them. He, 
therefore, thought that it would be better 
if the hon. Gentleman would withdraw his 
Motion until he could ascertain the opinion 
of the Magistrates assembled in Quarter 
Sessions. 
Motion withdrawn. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH.] Sir 
Andrew Agnew presented a Petition 
from certain Persons in the Cities of 
London and Westminster, praying that 
measures might be taken to ensure the 
better Observance of the Sabbath. The 
hon. Baronet then observed, that at the 
very late hour which had arrived, he 
would not detain the House by any ob- 
servations, but merely move, that a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the Laws and Practices relating to the 
Observance of the Lord’s Day. 

Mr. Evans supported the Motion. 

Lord Althorp would not object to the 
Motion, although the subject was one of 
difficulty to deal with. The law, he 
thought, required revision. 

Mr. Courtenay did not understand what 
was meant to be included under the word 
“ practices,” and he should recommend 
that the inquiry be limited to the state of 
the law on the subject. 

Mr. Pringle thought the whole subject 
should be inquired into. He apprehended 
that the word “ practices,” was meant to 
apply to various dealings that were now 
carried on during the Lord’s day, the due 
observance of which had been greatly in- 
fringed upon, especially by the Sunday 
markets. 

Mr. Lamb did not expect much good 
from the Committee, but he had no objec- 
tion to its appointment. He denied that 
there was any increase in immorality 
generally in the metropolis. The Sunday 
markets were in a great measure to be 
attributed to the payment of wages at a 
late hour on Saturday night. He objected 
also to the word “ practices.” He had no 
objection to the contradictions of the law 
being revised, but he did implore hon. 
Members not to do anything to take from 
the cheerfulness of the English Sabbath, 
and to give to it a character of puritanical 
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gloom. Hon. Members also should re- 
member, that the restrictions must fall 
solely on the labouring classes. 

Sir Andrew Agnew could not consent 
to leave the word “ practices” out, as 
that would render the inquiries of the 
Committee of little use. 

Lord Sandon said, the word “ practices” 
was essential to the Motion. If there 
were no Sunday markets the tradesmen 
would pay their men earlier than they did. 

Mr. Hume said, that if there were to be 
restrictions on the poor, there ought also 
to be restrictions on the rich. The higher 
classes ought to set theexample. If Earl 
Grey gave a Cabinet dinner on Sunday, 
was he to be called before the Committee ? 
He entirely agreed with the Under Secre- 
tary of State (Mr. Lamb). Ifa poor man 
was to be prevented from getting his piece 
of beef or greens, let the rich man be pre- 
vented from getting his ices and other 
luxuries. 

Mr. Shaw supported the Motion, and 
thought the word ‘ practices” necessary. 
The Sabbath ought to be a day of rest, not 
of amusement and riotous enjoyment, to 
the labourers. 

Mr. Ewart was sure, that if the poor 
were debarred of innocent sports they 
would be driven to what was bad. In his 
opinion, more liberty ought to be allowed 
to the poor. 

Mr. Lefroy thought the hon. Member 
had mistaken the object of the Motion, 
which was to secure the enjoyment of the 
poor on the Sabbath. 

Mr. Wyse objected to the appointment 
of the Committee proposed. It could 
have no other effect than to place ad- 
ditional restraints on the poor, and em- 
bitter still more their already embittered 
minds. 

Committee appointed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, July 4, 1832. 
MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord Surrig.p, from 
Godalming, for making that Place a Polling Place for 
Surrey.—By the Lorp CHANCELLOR, from the Western 
Division of the County of Gloucester, to make Dursley 
the Place of Election for that part of the Country.—By the 


Duke of Sussex, from Halifax, to extend the Right of 
Voting for two Members of Parliament to Halifax. 


SUPERIORITIES-—ScorLanD. | The Earl 
of Haddington rose, pursuant to notice, to 
present a Petition relative to the effect 
which the Scotch Reform Bill was calcu- 
lated to have upon lands belonging to 
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Charitable Institutions in Scotland. The 
petitioners complained, that certain chari- 
table institutions with which they were 
officially connected, would suffer con- 
siderable loss in consequence of some of 
the provisions of the Bill then before their 
Lordships’ House, for effecting a Reform 
in the Representation of Scotland. It 
appeared that a Mr. Shaw, of Prescot, had 
devised his whole property, to which were 
attached a number of superiorities, in 
furtherance of charitable purposes. The 
value of those superiorities would be pre- 
judicially affected by the proposed alter- 
ation in the representative system of Scot~- 
land. ‘The petitioners argued, that such 
a proceeding was contrary to justice. 
They, therefore, prayed for compensation, 
and called on their Lordships to hear them 
by counsel at their Lordships’ bar, in sup- 
port of their claim. He was anxious to 
make a few observations; but he despaired 
of being able to render intelligible to an 
assembly of English gentlemen, the distinc- 
tion between that interest in land which in 
Scotland was called “‘dominium directum,” 
and that which wascalled “‘dominium utile :” 
he would endeavour to illustrate it, by a 
comparison between the actual possession, 
and the holding in capite. The ‘‘ dominium 
directum” in Scotland, was as much a real 
property as any other estate in land. It 
was as much actual property as the actual 
possession of the land itself could confer, 
and it was often a source of considerable 
profit, for large sums were frequently paid 
upon the issuing of charters: indeed, su- 
periorities had often been sold for several 
hundred pounds; and in Scotland it was 
customary for a man to sell the estate, and 
retain the superiority. In 1681, by an 
Act of the Scotch Parliament, the privilege 
of voting at county elections was conferred 
upon those who held direct from the 
Crown. In whom that privilege previously 
resided he was not sufficiently conversant 
with the subject to be able to inform their 
Lordships; but it was wholly unimportant 
to the matter now in hand. Let it have 
been what it might then, and what it might 
now, the Parliament was not thereby pre- 
cluded from legislating in any manner 
which the public good might require. If 
the public good demanded that a great 
change be made in the mode of exercising 
this privilege, and in the persons who were 
to be intrusted with it, it did, however, 
become the justice and good policy of 
Parliament to consider that this was a 
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vested right, and that for a long time past 
it had been a vested right, that it had been 
purchased and sold, and that, under the 
faith of legislative enactments, it had been 
devised to heirs. By the Reform measure, 
between 3,000 and 4,000 qualifications for 
voting for Members of Parliament would 
be put an end to; now, taking these at 
the market price of 400/. each, there 
would be a confiscation of 1,200,000/. 
By the law of Scotland, this species of 
property was considered real property; 
and the then measure before the House, it 
was very evident, would invade, and 
greatly deteriorate that property. He did 
not say, that the right of voting was pro- 
perty, but it had been so connected 
with property that it could not be sepa- 
rated at present without injuring property. 
It was, he conceived, a subject that well 
deserved the serious consideration of the 
House. 

The Earl of Rosebery said, as he was 
not present when, on a former occasion, a 
noble Earl, the Lord-lieutenant of Linlith- 
gowshire, had presented a similar petition, 
he should take this opportunity of stating 
his opinion on the claims put forth, in each 
case, by the petitioners. He did not think 
that they had any ground, or shadow of 
ground, for the compensation which they 
claimed. They asserted, that, by the 
measure of Reform then before the House, 
certain charitable funds were likely to be 
deteriorated. But the real question was 
much more extensive. The point to be 
considered was, whether the measure con- 
templated was a measure of justice to all 
parties. The petitioners laid ‘claim toa 
4 particular privilege—a privilege which, 
after due consideration, Parliamentthought 
had not been exercised for the general. 
good. Therefore, they took away the 
right of voting which those superiorities 
i conferred, and placed it fin the hands of 
those by whom they supposed that it 
would be beneficially exercised. There 
were three points connected with supe- 
riorities. The first referred to casualties, 
and as that involved property, it was not 
interfered with. The second had reference 
to titles, and the simplifying the convey- 
ance of property ; that was admitted to be 
useful, and was not touched at all. The 
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third referred to the simple naked right of 
voting. Now, it was unquestionably the 
duty of Parliament to look to that right, 
s to see whether it was or was not properly 
ie exercised; and, if Parliament were of 
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opinion that it was not correctly exercised, 
Parliament had the undoubted right totake 
it away from those by whom it was held. 
The only precedent for compensation in 
cases of this kind which could be found, 
was at the period of the Irish Union; and, 
in his opinion, such a precedent was rather 
to be avoided than followed. The compen- 
sation given at that time was not so much 
granted on a principle of justice to those 
who required it, as it was agreed to asa 
means to effect more readily that great 
national and political object, the Union 
with Ireland. The noble Earl had argued 
that the Reform Bill would be the cause of 
confiscation of property to an incredible 
amount. He could not assent to this pro- 
position, when he saw that the Bill only re- 
ferred to the mere abstract right of voting, 
and the interestof the individual possessing 
that right, but, at the same time, having 
no real or beneficial interest in the property 
from which it was derived. The right of 
voting would certainly be destroyed, but no 
real or beneficial interest in the property, 
would be in any manner affected. 

The Earl of Aberdeen maintained, that 
those superiorities were as much property, 
in the eye of the law, as the land possessed 
by the noble Earl. If there were any 
doubt on the subject, the simple way of 
setting the question at rest was, to state to 
their Lordships what the Legislature had 
said on the subject. Now, in point of fact, 
Acts of Parliament could be quoted in 
which these superiorities were considered 
to be property, as much as any property in 
land. The noble Earl said, that no in- 
stance of compensation could be pointed 
out, except in the case of the proprietors 
of Irish boroughs. He (the Earl of Aber- 
deen), however, contended, that there were 
other cases of compensation. There was 
the case of compensation for heritable juris- 
dictions. In that instance, superiorities 
were exempted, because they were consi- 
dered as being enjoyed on the right of 
property. This very fact gave a claim to 
superiorities, for they were described as 
possessing all the rights of property, and 
the doctrine had been recognised over and 
over again as legal. 

The Earl of Rosebery had recognised 
that Superiorities were property, but not 
the right of voting connected with them. 

The Earl of Minto said, with reference 
to the Act of Parliament which the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) opposite had 
quoted in support of his assertion, that the 
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Superiorities were recognised by the Legis- 
lature, that the word Superiorities was in- 
considerately and hastily introduced into 
that Act of Parliament, and that its sole 
meaning there was the same with the words 
heritable jurisdictions, it being considered, 
when introduced in the Act, to convey 
synonymous rights with those of the herit- 
able jurisdictions. 
The Petition laid on the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm— BILy 
FOR Scottanpd —Serconp ReapineG.] 
The Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading of the Reform of Parliament 
(Scotland) Bill having been read, 

The Lord Chancellor rose to move the 
second reading of the Bill. He was quite 
certain that, in doing so, he was relieved 
from the necessity of entering atall into 
any discussion on the subject, by the cir- 
cumstances under which the Scotch Re- 
form Billcame before them, in consequence 
of the passing of the English Reform Bill, 
which was now the law of the land. And 
he should have availed himself of that dis- 
pensation, had it not been that he felt, that 
respect to their Lordships, and the great 
importance of the matter itself, required 
that he should say a few words respecting 
the Bill which he had in his hand. He 
would, therefore, briefly advert, in the first 
place, to the circumstances under which 
this Bill came before their Lordships ; and, 
in the second place, to the nature of the 
elective system at present prevailing in 
Scotland. Whatever doubts might have 
been entertained as to the propriety of 
adopting a measure of Reform, with respect 
to Scotland, before the passing of the 
English Reform Bill, he believed that, 
since that Bill had become tlfe law of the 
land, all doubts on the subject must have 
been dispelled. No doubt could now exist, 
not merely as to the expediency, but even 
as to the necessity, of passing this Bill; so 
that those nobleLords whomight before have 
hesitated, or might have been reluctant to 
pass such a Bill as this, or might have been 
determined not to pass it, might now, with 
perfect consistency, support it. They 
might now unhesitatingly give their sup- 
port tothe Bill, without the slightest im- 
peachment of their consistency. The only 
question was—shall the Representation of 
Scotland remain as it is, after the Reform 
Bill for England and Wales has passed ? 
And that was a question which could be 
answered only in one way, There was 
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every reason for passing this Bill, amending 
the Representation in Scotland, which 
existed for the passing of the English Re- 
form Bill; and there were many additional 
reasons for the passing of this Bill, which 
did not apply in the case of the English 
Bill. Having made these few observations 
in reference to the circumstances under 
which this Bill was brought forward, he 
would now proceed to explain to their 
Lordships the actual state—he hoped it 
might be soon called the former state—of 
the elective franchise and the Represent- 
ation in Scotland. In attempting to ex- 
plain that system, insuchamanner as would 
make it intelligible to their Lordships, he 
felt himself involved in much the same 
kind of difficulty that pressed upon the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Haddington) near 
him, in explaining the nature of Supe- 
riorities. But he would endeavour to ex- 
plain, as briefly as possible, the nature of 
the elective qualification and system of 
Representation in Scotland, so as to enable 
their Lordships to comprehend how much 
stronger was the reason for a change in 
Scotland than for a change in England. 
For the whole of Scotland forty-five Mem- 
bers were returned : thirty for the counties, 
and fifteen for the boroughs; one of the 
latter being for the Scotch metropolis, and 
the other fourteen being for the other 
boroughs in sets. So far the matter was 
plain, and he would only remark, that the 
number of voters were far from being suf- 
ficient either for counties or boroughs, and 
that the kind of delegation which prevailed 
in returning the Members for the boroughs 
was one of the worst systems that could 
prevail anywhere. For both of these evils 
the present Bill provided an ample, and, 
he hoped, a sufficient remedy. One great 
objection to the system of delegation was, 
that in its principle and in its working, it 
involved the monstrous absurdity, that a 
comparatively small minority might over- 
rule the majority. This was always the 
case wherever the system of intermediate 
election prevailed, as had been exemplified 
in France. Suppose there were four 
boroughs, and he took them in even num- 
bers, for the sake of simplifying the illus- 
tration, and that in each borough there 
were 100 voters: each of these boroughs 
appointed a delegate to vote for the Mem- 
ber: three of the delegates might have 
each but fifty-one votes, or a bare majority, 
and yet these three delegates would have 
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that the Member might be elected by 153 
voters out of 400, and in opposition to the 
votes and wishes of the majority of 247. 
But, suppose the number of the boroughs 
were five, as it usually was, then the 153 
out of the 500 voters might carry the 
election against a majority of 347, which 
rendered the absurdity still greater. This, 
perhaps, did not very frequently happen, 
but it had happened in many cases, and it 
was a power which the minority ought not 
to have. Add to this, that when influence 
was to be exercised, it might often be 
thought an easier method to influence the 
delegate than the voters. But that he 
would pass over. He came now to the 
right of voting, according to the present 
system, for the counties and boroughs, as 
to which he wished to say a few words. 
Among those who had made it their 
pursuit to dive into the antiquarian history 
of Scotland from the remotest times, some 
dispute prevailed as to whether there ever 
was such a thing in Scotland as a popular 
election; but it was clear, that from the 
earliest period to which any historical 
records extended, there never was in Scot- 
land a popular elective system, nor any- 
thing like it, either for county or borough. 
There never was anything approaching to 
what an Englishman, Welshman, or an 
Irishman, would understand by a popular 
election. That there had been elections in 
Scotland there could be no doubt; but 
then they were like elections in England 
for close or nomination boroughs, now 
happily at an end, and in this manner 
were the whole forty-five Members elected. 
First, as to the elections for counties, his 
noble friend (the Earl of Haddington), 
when presenting a petition for a compen- 
sation to a charity, had occasion to call 


their Lordships’ attention to the nature of 


superiorities, or the qualification of those 
who elected the county Members, or Com- 
missioners for shires, and his noble friend 
had felt the difficulty of giving such an 
explanation of what was meant by them as 
their Lordships could understand. He felt 
the same difficulty, and hardly knew how 
to express himself, so as to place the sub- 
ject clearly and distinctly under their 
Lordships’ view. But, instead of giving a 
definition of what a superiority was, he 
would try what hecould do, by describing, as 
an illustration, something that would come 
nearly up to the idea of a superiority. 
Suppose, then, a manor in England 
in which the lord had parted with 
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all manorial rights—in which he had 
no waste, no quit rents, but merely a 
pepper-corn fine from a copyhold, and as 
to which, in short, he was stript of all 
beneficial interest whatever. Let their 
Lordships figure to themselves a lord of a 
manor of this description, and they would 
have some idea of a Scotch superior, and 
a superiority. The superior might have a 
vassal, and a feu duty, but that feu duty 
might be only a pepper-corn, and to the 
vassal might belong the entire real and 
beneficial interest in the property, on 
which the superior might not have a right 
to set a foot without being a trespasser. 
In this manner their Lordships might form 
for themselves the abstract idea of a 
superiority, or of the dominium directum, 
as contradistinguished from the dominium 
utile. To put another example—suppose 
the case of a lease in perpetuity—and there 
were such cases—with an annual payment 
to the lessor of a pepper-corn; the lessor 
and the lessee in that case might enable 
their Lordships to form some idea of the 
superior and the vassal. The superior had 
the feu duty, but he might release that 
duty to the vassal for a pepper-corn, and 
then the vassal had the entire right of 
property in the soil, and the superior had 
nothing but the bare and naked right of 
voting. Not but that a superior might 
have the right of property in the soil as 
well as the superiority. But he had the 
vote—not on account of his right to the 
soil, but onaccount of the bare superiority. 
So that there was, in fact no exaggeration 
in the statement of him who had asserted 
that it might happen, that every one of 
the thirty Members for the Scotch counties 
might be returned by the Jews of Lom- 
bard-street, without the slightest interest 
in the soil, or the right to enter upona 
single foot of land in these counties. So 
much for the county Members. And he 
might add, that the argument was the 
stronger for a change in this state of 
things, when it was considered in what a 
limited number of hands the votes were 
placed. There was the county of Argyle, 
for instance, in which were 100,000 in- 
habitants ; and there the number of voters 
was 113; and of the 113, there were 
eighty-four who had no property whatever 
in the county, twenty-nine voters only 
being connected with the soil. There was 
also a small county which sent a Member 
to Parliament alternately with another 
county—the county of the Isle of Bute, 
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in which the voters were twenty-one in 
all, and of the twenty-one, only one voter 
was connected with the land in the county. 
The county of Caithness had 60,000 in- 
habitants, and forty voters, and thirty-six 
out of the forty had no connexion with 
the property in the county. He would 
not go through the whole of the counties 
in order to show in what condition they 
stood in regard to their voters, but he 
would take ten of these counties, and in 
these the whole number of voters was 610, 
of whom 446 had no landed _ property, 
but merely the ideal votes, and only 162 
had property in the counties for which 
they had the votes. Among these ten 
counties was the metropolitan county, for 
he had not selected the ten smallest coun- 
ties. The county of Edinburgh was in- 
cluded, which had 580,000 inhabitants. 
To refer to the towns: three-and-thirty 
voters chose the fraction of a Member for 
Glasgow, for Glasgow was united to other 
boroughs. Edinburgh, too, had only 
thirty-three voters to return its Member, 
and these were not elected by the inha- 
bitants. There were in Scotland sixty- 
four boroughs, arranged in fourteen sets, 
and on an average there were not above 
twenty-one electors to each Member. 
There was a sort of election among the 
inhabitants, who elected those who elected 
the Member. This was another species 
of the delegation to which he objected. 
The delegates were not even chosen by the 
Guilds or Trades, but the members of the 
Corporation elected one another. In 
ancient times, elections were on a different 
footing; though antiquaries were not 
agreed as to what was the extent of the 
right of election. It went, however, once 
much further than at present. In 1469 
an Act was passed for altering and limit- 
ing the right of elections. The preamble 
of that Act stated, that because great 
clamour arose from a multitude of simple 
persons, “who were thought not to have 
any right, it was resolved, that the old 
Corporation should choose the officers, the 
Guilds having reserved to them the right 
of choosing the Deacons.” In Edinburgh 
there were twenty Deacons, and thirteen 
old Deacons and Bailies. Those to whom 
some power was given wanted more, and 
the twenty made up the Lects, as they were 
called, and so engrossed the whole power 
into the hands of the Town Councils. This 
was not intended. In Edinburgh the 
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interfered in choosing the other thirteen ; 
so that not even the Trades or the Guilds, 
the select parts of the Trades, had any- 
thing like an effectual right to interfere 
with the elections. Nothing could be 
worse than the system of Scotch county 
elections; but the system of borough 
elections was a fit companion for its sister. 
The Bill he was about to propose the 
second reading of, assumed that this sys- 
tem could be improved; that it was pos- 
sible to make it worse he would not assert; 
but it was difficult to imagine a system 
more hostile to every principle of Repre- 
sentation than this, As to this system, it 
was not ancient; if antiquity could hold 
out against reason, it did not give to this 
system the grace of its sanction. He did 
not say that there was ever a popular sys- 
tem of Representation in Scotland; but 
anterior to the accession of the House of 
Stuart, there were something like elections, 
at which all those who owed suit and 
service took part. He would not, however, 
enter into those obscure parts of the 
ancient history of Scotland. He would 
only say, that in remote times the feudal 
Parliament of Scotland resembled that of 
England, though it sooner departed from 
that form. Where veneration was chal- 
lenged for the antiquity of the Scotch 
Parliament he refused the appeal ; because 
in England it was fixed in its principles, 
though it might vary from age to age, 
changing only a little from century to 
century; but in Scotland the history of 
the Parliament was one of quick, great, he 
might say, violent and fundamental 
changes. There was in it no abiding 
principle. The noble and learned Lord 
referred, at some length, to the history of 
Scotland, to show, both as to the right of 
voting, the duration of Parliament, and 
the persons elected, that the Scotch sys- 
tem had been continually changed. The 
noble and learned Lord also quoted several 
successive statutes, showing the manner in 
which the people were relieved from any 
concern in electing Members for the Par- 
liament, but were called to nominate 
Commissionets. In 168] a great change 
was made in the number of county Mem- 
bers, which totally overthrew the balance 
that before existed between the county and 
borough Members; the county Members 
having been then increased more than two- 
thirds. The Parliament which existed at 
the time of the Union, was a most extra- 
ordinary legislative body, for it had no 
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fixed duration; lasting at one time only 
one Session, while the Parliament of King 
William 3rd lasted eight Sessions. This 
Parliament was completely under the con- 
trol of the Lords of the Articles. When 
not sitting, the Parliament intrusted to a 
sort of Committee the whole power of 
making laws. It was painful to look back 
upon the deeds of this Parliament,as afford- 
ing a melancholy picture of the barbarous 
state of society in that part of the king- 
dom. He would only remind their Lord- 
ships, that sedition, and attending con- 
venticles, were punished with death, as 
treason. ‘Torture was the law of the land 
till the latter end of the reign of King 
William. In the middle of the sixteenth 
century, a law, which actually existed even 
at present, was placed in the Statute-book, 
though it had fallen into desuetude, by 
which, whoever, not being a nobleman, 
should shoot wild-fow], should suffer death, 
and forfeit all his goods and chattels, 
which were to be given to whoever 
should sue for the same. The noble and 
learned Lord next referred to the fact, that 
the lesser Barons had staid away from 
Parliament so long, that it was doubted 
whether they had any right to attend, and 
they petitioned to have that right restored. 
To sum up, he would say, that any 
argument used in defence of the English 
system must fail as applied to Scotland. 
The great argument as to the English 
system was, that it went on well, notwith- 
Standing the anomalies it contained in 
theory. Whenit was said, that Birming- 
ham was not represented—that Bath was 
only represented by those who were not 
elected by the people, the answer always 
was, that these unrepresented towns were 
safe,in the represented towns in their neigh- 
bourhood having the same interest as 
themselves. That argument had long 
prevented Reform in this country ; but it 
failed entirely as to Scotland, for in that 
country there was no represented place 
whatever. These evils the Bill proposed 
to amend. It proposed at first to do away 
with delegation. The noble and learned 
Lord explained, that the Bill gave Mem- 
bers to Edinburgh and Glasgow ;_ it gave 
the right of voting to the electors in coun- 
ties consisting of 102. holders of land ; 
it adopted a machinery of reg ration, 
similar to, though somewhat different from 
that adopted for England. In Scotland 
the want of the machinery of English 
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Scotland had a parish school system, and 
the parish schoolmaster was to supply the 
place of the overseer in England. In 
England, registration was placed under 
barristers, and here it had been found 
necessary, which he regretted very much, 
to invest the Judges with the power of 
appointing these barristers; he objected 
much to this, as increasing the power of 
the Crown; but necessity compelled 
them to adopt it. Scotland happily stood 
under other circumstances. It hada sys- 
tem of local judicature, and local Judges— 
the system of which he hoped to see 
extended to England—and the Bill, taking 
theadvantage of thatcircumstance, intrust- 
ed those duties to the Sheriffs of Scotland 
which were here intrusted to the barristers. 
He would not enter further into the parti- 
culars. He apologized to their Lordships 
for troubling them so much on such a dry, 
though it was such an important subject. 
He should be repaid for the trouble he had 
taken, if he should have rendered this dry 
subject at all interesting to their Lord- 
ships. He should move that the Bill be 
read a second time. 

The Earl of Haddington said, that his 
noble and learned friend had begun by 
stating, that those who had opposed 
Reform in general, would be guilty of no 
inconsistency in supporting this Bill, after 
the English Reform Bill had passed. It 
seemed to him that the state of the House, 
and the appearance of the benches around 
him, rendered that appeal unnecessary, 
and showed that there was no sort of 
opposition intended to the second reading 
of this Bill. The case was quite altered 
by the change which had been made in 
the law relating to England, and although 
he was in no wise influenced by the argu- 
ments which had been employed in favour 
of Reform in general, he should not 
object to this Bill. He was no greater 
friend to the old constitution of the Par- 
liament of Scotland than his noble and 
learned friend, who had devoted a con- 
siderable portion of his speech to an ex- 
posure of its defects, but if ever a people 
felt grief, indignation and sorrow, it was 
the Scotch, at the loss of that Parliament. 
He saw near the Woolsack a noble Lord, 
whose ancestor was distinguished by the 
celebrated and eloquent speech he made 
in behalf of the ancient Constitution of 
Scotland. The bad laws the noble and 
learned Lord had mentioned, were as 
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the time, as that the Parliament of Scot- 
land was a bad legislative institution. 
That Parliament had passed many bad 
acts, but it had passed several good laws, 
and,amongst them,one which a noble friend 
of his had once considered as nearly equal 
to the Habeas Corpus Act of England — 
he alluded to the Act ‘‘ Anent wrongous 
Imprisonment.” Though he knew that 
there was no popular representation in 
Scotland, yet he had aways considered 
that the county Members of Scotland 
represented the landed interest fairly and 
fully; as to the fifteen borough Members, 
no doubt they were now returned by close 
Corporations, and it was impossible to 
say that, when any change took place in 
the Scotch system of Representation, that 
branch could be allowed to remain precisely 
as it nowexisted. In considering the altera- 
tions made in the Representation of Scot- 
land, however, by the present Bill, the first 
question was, whether justice was done to 
Scotland by it? By the Act of Union, 
forty-five Members was the number al- 
lotted to Scotland ; but that bargain had 
been made with a view to the then existing 
state of the English Representation. It was 
felt that Scotch Gentlemen would be en- 
abled to find their way into the House of 
Commons by means of English boroughs ; 
and it was impossible not to perceive thatin 
that indirect way Scotland had a much 
larger share inthe Representation than she 
could now have with fifty-three Scotch 
Members, the facility of getting into Par- 
liament for English boroughs being so 
much diminished. The inevitable ten- 
dency of the English Reform Bill was to 
localize the interests, and to preclude the 
chance, or at least to limit it extremely, 


of persons connected with Scotland being. 


able to find their way into Parliament 
through the English boroughs. If this 
circumstance were taken into consider- 
ation, he thought that it would appear 
that Scotland, with her own forty-five 
Members, added to those Members 
representing her interests, who obtained 
admission to the House of Commons, pos- 
sessed more influence in Parliament than 
she would obtain by the fifty-three Mem- 
bers whom this Bill proposed to give her. 
With reference to the principles on which 
the English Bill was founded, and upon 
which the general question of Reform had 
been argued, he certainly was of opinion, 
that Scotland was entitled to greater con- 
sideration than she had obtained from 
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Ministers. In the first place, the popula- 
tion of Scotland bore a Jarger proportion 
to the population of England than the 
Representation of Scotland bore to the 
Representation of England; the same 
statement might be made with respect to 
taxation aad real property. In England 
the proportion ef county Members was as 
one to every 25,000 county voters, whilst 
in Scotland there would be on an average, 
only one county Member to every 44,000 
county constituents. The people of Scot- 
land had a right to demand, and he had 
heard no arguments, and saw no reason 
why Scotland should not be allowed to 
partake fully of all the benefits which were 
expected to flow from the change about to 
be made in the Representation of the 
United Kingdom. There was one objec- 
tion made to the present measure, in 
which he could not agree. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that, at the Union, it 
was settled that Scotland should have 
thirty county Members, and fifteen borough 
Members, and it was now complained that 
the proportion of borough Members was 
about to be increased—the number in the 
new Bill being twenty-three, whilst the 
number of county Members remained at 
thirty. Considering the great increase 
of wealth, intelligence, and population 
in the towns of Scotland, he confessed 
he did not think the objection a valid one, 
or that the proportion of borough Mem- 
bers was too great. He did complain, 
however, that, by means of the new qua- 
lification introduced by the Bill, the Re- 
presentation of five or six of the counties 
of Scotland would be taken away from the 
landed interest, and placed in the hands 
of the manufacturing population, whilst 
in the remaining counties, the voters in 
towns would compete with the agricultural 
voters in a way which he believed the 
framers of the Bill had not contemplated. 
He feared that this would have the per- 
nicious effect of creating a division of 
classes in Scotland. It was not wise nor 
fair towards the landed interest that they 
should be overborne in the counties by the 
votes of persons resident in towns, and 
having no connexion with the landed in- 
terest. In-his opinion, those who framed 
the Bill ought to have laid the foundation 
of the county constituency in the possession 
of landed property, and then they might 
have made the qualification 102. or 5/. as 
might be deemed most advisable. As the 
Bill now stood, however, he did not think 
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the landed interest of Scotland would 
be sufficiently represented. Another 
complaint was, the manner in which the 
Universities of Scotland were neglected. 
He should only ask, why it was, that the 
University of Dublin should have an ad- 
ditional Member granted to it, and should 
hereafter return two Members, whilst the 
four Universities of Scotland were left 
without any Representation? It would 
only have been justice to the Universities 
of Scotland, to have allowed them to re- 
turn at least one Member; and he should 
certainly feel it his duty to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention more particularly to this 
point when the Bill went into Committee. 
He had risen on this occasion without in- 
tending to offer any opposition to the 
second reading, and merely because he 
thought it would have seemed strange if 
no one connected with Scotland had 
spoken on a question of so much import- 
ance to that country. Many noble Lords 
had, no doubt, abseuted themselves, 
being aware that no opposition was in- 
tended to be given at this stage of the 
Bill. When it got into Committee, how- 
ever, he hoped to see the benches present 
a different appearance, as several import- 
ant improvements would certainly be pro- 
posed. 

Lord Belhaven thought, the noble Earl 
had put a wrong interpretation upon the 
speech delivered by his (Lord Belhaven) 
ancestor, who, he was sure, intended as his 
whole conduct had shown, to bestow no 
praise on the ancient constitution of Scot- 
land. He might beallowed, as he was on 
his legs, to add, that he gave the Bill his 
most cordial support, believing that it 
would promote the real interests of Scot- 
land. 

The Earl of Rosebery said, that the 
observation which fell from the noble Earl 
who had just sat down, that it would: ap- 
pear singular if Peers connected with 
Scotland took no part in the present cis- 
cussion, as well as the deep interest he felt 
in the question, would, he hoped, excuse 
him with the House for briefly stating the 
view he took of the necessity and sound 
policy of the measure now recommended 
to their Lordships, and of the futility of 
those arguments employed against it, 
which though, in some respects, specious, 
appeared to him either unfounded, incon- 
clusive, or much exaggerated. The noble 
Earl, it was true, had not, on the present 
occasion, resorted to a favourite objection 
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toa change in the Parliamentary Repre- 
sentation of Scotland, grounded on the 
vast improvement which had taken place 
in the condition of that country, under the 
system which now prevailed there, but as 
he and others, in the incidental discussions 
which had occurred, frequently made use 
of this reasoning, he must advert to it 
for a few moments. .He thought that 
those who urged this fact as an argument 
against the proposed change, were either 
ignorant themselves of the means by 
which a great and beneficial end had been 
accomplished, or practising on the igno- 
rance of others, deluded them with this idea 
for the sake of obtaining their political 
support. It was only necessary to look 
to the state of Scotland, when a separate 
kingdom, under the unmixed dominion of 
that species of Representation which was 
peculiarly her own, to see what evils it 
produced, and what good it was the 
means of preventing. If their Lordships 
would turn to the history of that country, 
from the Restoration to the Union, they 
would perceive, that a legislature so con- 
structed, committed, or connived at acts 
of injustice, cruelty, despotism and 
treachery, which would disgrace the an- 
nals of any government, while the legis- 
lative proceedings which were good in 
themselves, produced no good fruit, in 
consequence of the universal depression 
and poverty of the people, occasioned 
either by the direct conduct of their Par- 
liament, or by the latter exercising no con- 
trol over the executive government, which 
thus became, at once, arbitrary and corrupt. 
The advocates of such a system of Repre- 
sentation as this, were in fact, hostile to any 
real Representation, of which this had 
scarcely a semblance, and none of its spirit, 
or effect. Besides other great evils, it was 
the cause of a reproach (undoubtedly an 
unjust and prejudiced one), frequently 
made against the political character of the 
Scotch and—by the small number, and de- 
scription of many of the electors, led toa 
mode of acting which contaminated both 
them and those who were elected to the 
other House, who he had heard ludicrously 
called the accredited agents of those who 
chose them to the Treasury, Admiralty, 
and War Office, rather than Representa- 
tives of the people. In the burghs, be- 
sides this kind of political servility, as 
they were all close corporations, or nearly 
so, it frequently alienated, or set them in 
direct opposition to the wishes or interests 
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of the inhabitants, and, in a contest for 
a Member, led to the most shameful and 
corrupting bribery. This system, there- 
fore, was bad in every particular belong- 
ing to it— greatly to be deprecated on ac- 
count of its effects; and it would have 
been quite intolerable if it had been the 
only mode of Representation known in 
the kingdom. It was indispensable to 
have it now completely changed, when a 
great alteration was adopting to improve 
what was defective in the Representation 
of England. But although, for the rea- 
sons he had given, the prosperous con- 
dition of Scotland could not be ascribed 
to her peculiar political system, it was 
principally owing to the great and rapid 
advancement which the people of that 
country had made, that they could no 
longer remain satisfied with it, but im- 
plored, with intense anxiety and earnest- 
ness, a total change in the system of 
their elections. It was undoubtedly in 
consequence of the vast increase of wealth 
—of the extension of knowledge and in- 
telligence among all classes -— of the 
auginentation of the middle. order in 
number and power—of the desire to share 
in political privileges by the smaller pro- 
prietors, at present excluded from such 
rights—that a feeling in favour of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and of obtaining a real 
Representation in the House of Commons 
had become so intense and general, among 
the people of Scotland. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, had, in his opinion, acted 
most wisely, with regard to Scotland, in 
making a complete change in this respect, 
and assimilating in principle, the Repre- 
sentation of both divisions of the Island: 
and when the noble Earl who spoke last 
complained that Scotland was ill-treated in 
the small number of additional Represent- 
atives given to her, although he should 
have been glad if more could have been 
granted, he thought that England had 
acted most liberally on this point, when, 
out of a partial disfranchisement of some 
of her own boroughs, she gratuitously 
conferred eight additional Members on 
Scotland. The noble Earl had also pressed 
earnestly for Representatives being given 
to the Scottish Universities, an object 
which he originally had been as desirous 
to obtain for them—at least, to the extent 
of one Member for the four—as the noble 
Earl; but now when the full number of 
the House of Commons was filled up, to 
increase which, he trusted, would never 
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be thought of, he saw it was impossible 
to givea Representative to the Universities, 
without depriving some other place of 
one, possessing stronger claims, and he 
was reluctantly compelled to abandon 
what he had long wished to see accom- 
plished. ‘To tevert to the general mea- 
sure, the questions to be solved in the 
consideration of it were, first, whether in 
its principle and provisions, it carried the 
seeds of danger within it; and next, whe- 
ther such a Parliamentary Reform in 
Scotland would occasion any retrograde 
movement, or keep that country even in a 
stationary condition; with regard to all, 
or any of her great and fundamental in- 
terests. Believing that any risk to be in- 
curred was grounded rather upon appre- 
hensions arising out of the magnitude of 
the change, than from what it was pro- 
posed to enact, and, above all, being con- 
vinced that any evils which might follow, 
would not only be trifling in themselves, 
but as nothing compared to the danger 
and mischief which would ensue from not 
passing this measure, he could see no 
cause for alarm, but much to give assurance 
for the future, by its adoption. Then, 
again, so far from undermining the sources 
of prosperity, or arresting the progress 
of improvements in Scotland, he would 
venture to affirm that by the contentment 
and happiness which Reform would diffuse, 
and the new feelings of self-respect and 
laudable ambition which it would excite 
among the intelligent, the energies of the 
people would increase, and all those 
causes which had hitherto produced such 
beneficial effects in that country, would 
remain not merely with undiminished 
vigour, but would acquire additional force. 

Lord Napier said, on the principle just 
laid down by his noble relative, on the 
other side, and acknowledged by his noble 
friend below him, that every Scotchman 
who felt an interest in his country, should 
express his opinions on the present mea- 
sure, he had to request their Lordships’ 
attention, for he had not, hitherto, had an 
opportunity of stating his opinion on this 
momentous question of Reform. The 
opinion, indeed, of a Scotch Representa- 
tive might be matter of little concern to 
the people of England, but not so to the 
people of Scotland on the present occa- 
sion. They had now tutned their eyes 
from their Representatives in the other 
House of Parliament—if such they might 
be called—and their whole attention and 
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regard was fixed with the deepest anxiety 
on their Lordships’ House, but more 
especially on the Representatives of their 
ancient Peerage, of that Peerage whose 
greatest glory was identified of old with 
the history of that people, and to which 
Peerage those people had from time im- 
memorial, been accustomed to look up 
with veneration and respect. He entreated 
his noble countrymen, as many of them 
as might differ from him on the present 
question, to beware that they did not for- 
feit that veneration and respect. He en- 
treated of his noble friends, at once to re- 
nounce their antiquated opinions, and 
this night to do an act of grace and of 
courtesy—or rather an act of justice to 
their fellow-countrymen—to those persons 
who had raised the character of their an- 
cient kingdom to a pitch of eminence for 
intelligence and moral worth, to which he 
did not hesitate to say, that no other 
country in the world had ever yet arrived. 
Scotland had been eulogized over and 
over again within the walls of that House, 
as the best-conditioned country in Europe; 
but he would ask, had this condition 
arisen from the close boroughs, the 400/. 
superiorities, and the paper votes? No; 
he flattered himself that the genius of 
his country had towered with aspiring 
wing far above those shameful parts of 
her Constitution, which were left un- 
corrected at the Revolution ; the industry, 
the intelligence, and moral worth of Scot- 
land, had arisen from those fair Reforms 
in Church and State, effected by the best 
blood of her sons, from the reign of the 
unfortunate Mary to the demise of her 
bigotted descendant, the Seventh James ; 
but the work was not completed: not- 
withstanding which it was to those re- 
forms—partial though they might be— 
that Scotland was indebted for that amount 
of intelligence and moral worth which 
marked the character of his countrymen 
at the present day, and which had raised 
them to that pitch of eminence among the 
nations for which they were so justly 
eulogized. He would ask, then, how 
could they any longer deny'to such men 
the reasonable privilege of a voice in the 
nomination of their own Representatives ? 
It was impossible. Whatever, therefore, 
might have been their Lordships opinions 
in times past, they were, under present 
circumstances, at full liberty to renounce 
those opinions, and thus to meet the 
wishes of their countrymen in a spirit of 
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conciliation and regard. He would say 
this for himself, that he had never yet ex- 
perienced in his own breast one single 
sentiment in opposition to those wishes, 
because he believed them to be founded 
on the basis of eternal justice, and he felt. 
not the slightest doubt or cold-hearted 
hesitation as to the result—his confidence 
was in the people. Like many of their 
Lordships he had long seen not only the 
necessity, but the gradual approach of 
this Reform in Parliament; at the same 
time he must honestly confess, that his 
preconceived ideas—for he had neither 
theory nor wishes on the subject — had 
not led him to anticipate the full extent 
of the present measure. He had had 
neither the wisdom nor the experience to 
suggest so great a measure; but, having 
seen it, he willingly gave up his own ideas, 
for one moment’s consideration assured 
him, that the people of Scotland could no 
longer be left behind the people of Eng- 
land in the exercise or in the enjoyment 
of any one political privilege. He, there- 
fore, tendered his best thanks to that 
united Administration, which, with in- 
flexibility of purpose, had already effected 
so great a consummation. A great deal had 
been said, about re-action, and that the 
Yeomanry of Scotland were altogether 
indifferent to the measure. He most 
positively denied the assertion, for his ex- 
perience among the yeomen convinced 
him of the contrary; at the same time he 
was willing to confess that where so many 
of the landed proprietors had evinced such 
a determined hostility to the present mea- 
sure, that, out of regard to their pre- 
judices—out of respect to their persons 
as old friends—but, above all, under a 
thorough conviction that the great mea- 
sure would work its own way, in spite of 
every obstacle and of every objection— 
the Yeomen had not, on all occasions 
evinced that degree of energy in favour of 
the cause which had been so remarkable 
among other classes of the people; but, 
to tell him that they did not require it— 
that they would not have it—and, aboveall, 
that they were not deeply anxious for it— 
whoever cou!d entertain an opinion of that 
sort, atthe present day, must be labouring 
under a degree of aberration or of mental 
delusion, which could only arise from the 
most unaccountable amount of prejudice 
and of error. Supposing that their op- 
ponents no longer denied the wishes of 
the people, they next took their stand on 
D2 
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the fitness or propriety of the present con- 
cession. With respect to the Yeomen or 
Tenantry of the country, he would ask, if 
they were not men of capital, some of 
them of considerable capital, and others, 
indeed, of very great capital, all of which 
was invested in the properties of their 
Lordships and others—their whole stock 
was amalgamated with their Lordships’ 
own—their interests were identified and 
indivisible—they mounted their horses and 
drew their swords in defence of their pro- 
perty and their Lordships’ own — they 
were the legitimate military force of a 
free country —they were men possessed 
of great wealth and of great power 
in the state—he would then, ask, was it 
any longer possible to deny to such 
men a voice in choosing the Repre- 
sentatives of so much wealth 
such great power? It would be as unjust 
as it was impossible. Then, again, there 
were the merchants, shopkeepers, middle 
classes of all descriptions, down to the 
humble and industrious artizan, who him- 
self aspired to become a shopkeeper, and 
then a merchant—as many of them had 
been, and were at the present day—could 
their wealth be denied ? Why, he had heard 
it said, that the wealth of these men 
would purchase the whole wealth of the 
Peerage a thousand times over; and he 
believed the fact—or did they deny their 
power, or the multiplied increase of that 
power, through the means of political 
combinations? It was impossible, he 
therefore contended, that they could 
longer deny to these men the privilege 
which was now to be given them. ‘Then, 
again, there was the mob; they were in 
many places numerous—at all times prone 
to wickedness— but as a party in the 
State, when left to themselves, they were 
utterly contemptible. But if the wealthy 
and respectable classes were denied the 
privilege in question, they were identified 
with the mob. And where was the Peer- 
age—far less the faction of a Peerage— 
which could withstand the rush of such a 
torrent? But, on the other hand, if a timely 
concession were granted to the Yeomen and 
middle classes of society, they would be res- 
cued from the contact and contamination 
ofthe mob, withdrawn, as it were, upwards 
to the higher classes ani! from enemies be 
converted into friends, With respect to the 
principle of this measure as well as a 
great part of its details it had his warmest 
approbation and support. It did not af- 
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fect one single prerogative of the Crown, 
neither did it deprive their Lordships of 
one single legitimate privilege. If it af- 
fected the constitutional rights of either 
the one party or the other, this measure 
should have none of his support. The 
subject was, in fact, reduced to the plain 
simple question between the people and 
their representatives, in which the Peers, 
in his opinion, had little or no concern; 
therefore, that House ought only to inter- 
pose their authority to protect the rights 
of the Crown, and their own peculiar 
privileges ; but, in doing so, they, should 
also be particularly careful not to give 
cause of offence to those people and to 
those Representatives, in a matter, in 
which they had but little right of parlia- 
mentary interference. He deprecated, 
that interference, especially after two such 
majorities in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. Consequently, not only Scotland 
in the present instance, but the whole 
United Kingdom, had his best wishes and 
support in connexion with the present 
measure. A noble and learned friend of 
his, whom he was sorry not to see in his 
place on the present occasion, took an op- 
portunity of saying, on a former night, 
that no true Scotchman—no Scotchman 
who loved his country—could support the 
present Bill. He begged to assure his 
noble friend, that he (Lord Napier) was 
one of those Scotchmen who dared love 
his country—aye better than any other 
country—and, during his wanderings he 
had visited a few—nay, more—with all 
their imperfections on their heads, which 
were neither few nor small, he gloried in 
the name and character of a Scotchman : 
and it was for that love and glory which 
he felt and entertained towards his country, 
and for that perfect confidence which he 
reposed in the integrity and good sense of 
his countrymen, that he now offered his 
most anxious and heartfelt support to the 
Bill on their Lordships’ Table. He would 
not take up their Lordships’ time in at- 
tempting to point out the abominations of 
the present system. He could not forget 
the effect which was produced on his own 
mind by the first general election which he 
witnessed in Scotland on his return to his 
native country, after many years’ absence in 
his Majesty’s service. The first impression 
was sufficient to satisfy him that such 
things could not last, because the time of 
peace had arrived, and the people had 
leisure to inquire into the state of their 
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own affairs. He had not been deceived in 
his anticipations ; that night (if it had 
not received it before) would give the death- 
blow to that system—which, however, 
well it might have worked, was not the ori- 
gin of our prosperity, for the country throve 
in spite of it. Neither would he attempt 
to point out the advantages—the unfore- 
seen advantages, which must arise from the 
present change — because he conceived, 
that to those who had fully made up their 
minds against it, common sense and ex- 
perience were alike thrown away; but as 
a responsible person—as responsible to the 
noble Peers who sent him to their Lord- 
ships’ House, and as responsible to his 
country in general—he had thought it his 
duty so far to record his opinions on 
the present subject. He had addressed 
himself more particularly to his noble 
countrymen on the other side—to his 
noble brothers in the Representation— 
they were twelve on that side of the 
House, to four upon this—and where 
were they? ,He called upon them to 
come forward’ and refute every sentiment 
he had expressed ; and if they could do 
so to his conviction, he promised them his 
support ; but if they could not do so—if 
they could not prove, that their country- 
men were not the people he had described 
them to be—if they could not contradict 
everything that had been said, now, or 
heretofore in their behalf—if they could 
not prove that they were unworthy 
of the privilege, and incapable of ex- 
ercising it—then his noble friends were 
bound, on every principle of honour and 
of justice, to support their countrymen 
and the present Bill. 

The Earl of Haddington wished it to 
be understood, that no person could more 
cordially approve than he did of the pro- 
position for extending the right of voting 
to that most respectable body of men the 
tenantry of Scotland. 

Bill read a second time. 


Division oF Counties AND Bounp- 
Artes Bii1.] Their Lordships went into 
a Committee on this Bill. 

The Duke of Richmond moved, that 
Corfe Castle and Bere Regis, be added to 
Wareham—Agreed to. 

The remainder of the clauses of the 
Bill read and agreed to. 

House resumed. 
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Cholera Morbus. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 4; 1832. 


Minures.] Petitions presented. By the Sheriffs of London, 
from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons, of the 
City of London, assembled in Common Council, for 
giving as extensive a measure of Reform to Ireland as to 
England.—By Mr. ANDERSON PeLHam, from certain 
Graziers, near Long Sutton, Lincolnshire, complaining of 
the great increase in the Crime of Sheep-stealing, and pray- 
ing the House would examine into the propriety of the 
Commutation of the Punishment of Death. 


~ 
~~ 


CuoLteraA Morsus.] Mr. James E£. 
Gordon presented a petition from a Parish 
in the county of Tyrone, against the Minis- 
terial Pian of Irish Education. He took that 


| Opportunity of inquiring, whether his Ma- 
Jesty’s Guvernment intended to take any 


preventive measures relative to the danger- 
ous spreading of the Cholera: according 
torecentaccountsin the metropolis, already, 
amongst others, the father of that House, 
Lord Amesbury, had fallen a victim to it 
[‘* No, xo,” from some Members|; and he 
heard, that so prevalent was it, that one 
eminent medical gentleman had attended, 
in one day, not less than forty patients, 
attacked by cholera. 

Mr, Lamb said, he saw no necessity to 
revive the reports which had formerly 
emanated from the Council Office, as to 
the number of cholera cases returned to 
that office. This disease, though it had 
decreased, had never, except for two or 
three days, totally disappeared in the me- 
tropolis. There was a strong suspicion 
entertained by himself, and others better 
acquainted with the malady, that it was of 
a kind which would be likely, under pecu- 
liar circumstances, to return at all periods. 
He could assure the hon. Gentleman, that 
the reports circulated as to the number of 
cases which had occurred in the metropolis 
were much exaggerated, and that few or 
none had terminated in death, owing, he 
believed, to the attention paid to the dis- 
ease by the faculty, immediately on its first 
symptoms becoming manifest. There was 
not, he was happy to say, a single case of 
cholera reported to-day. 

Mr. Hunt said, that it was making its 
ravages in Horsemonger-lane gaol at this 
moment, where there had not been less 
than nineteen cases of real cholera. This 
might be, in part, attributed to the strict 
manner in which the prisoners there, debt- 
ors as well as criminal prisoners, were con- 
fined, and interdicted indulgence by the 
Surrey Magistrates, both in respect to air, 
ventilation, and the visits of theirtriends and 





acquaintance; but it might, with greater 
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propriety, be traced—and he had the cor- 
roborative testimony of the prison Doctor 
on thishead, to the shamefully adulterated 
bread which was served to the prisoners.— 
[The hon. Member handed over a piece of 
it to Lord Althorp]—-It was, he said, even 
when fresher than now, sour, and seemed 
to be, in fact, composed of ground bones 
—a very improper practice, all would agree, 
since that must be a very inadequate 
substitute for wholesome flour, which was 
to becheaply had from warehouses where 
American corn was hoarded up to rot, in 
consequence of the iniquitous duty on this 
essential article of food,to preventits coming 
into competition in the market with British- 
grown grain. 

Mr. Lamb expressed his regret that the 
hon. Member had not refrained from 
making these statements until some of the 
visiting Magistrates, Members of that 
House, had been present. He believed it 
was difficult generally to get really good 
bread any where—perhaps more so within 
the walls of a prison. Those Gentlemen, 
if present, could have given more satisfac- 
tory information than he; but this he knew, 
that the cases of indisposition which had 
occurred there had been treated with atten- 
tion by the medical person attached to the 
gaol; that, in consequence of complaints 
made to his department, the food had been 
provided of a better quality, and the whole 
state of the gaol much improved. There was 
noground, hewould state in reply to a ques- 
tion from the hon. Gentleman Mr. H. L. 
Bulwer), for the report that the cholera 
had appeared in Coldbath-fields’ prison, 
the condition of which was perfectly satis- 
factory in that and other respects. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Post Orrice—Case or Mr. Mixts.] 
Lord Oxmantown presented aPetition from 
George Dallas Mills, lately a Clerk in the 
check department of the Post-office in 
Ireland, stating, that he had been actively 
engaged in the duties of his office for up- 
wards of twenty-two years, and that, in 
consequence of malversation in the office, 
in which he had been admitted not to 
have participated, he had been dismissed 
without any retiring allowance. 

Lord Althorp said, that this case had 
originated from the great irregularity which 
had prevailed in the Irish Post-office, and 
from the parties into which it was known 
that those functionaries had been divided. 
There was no moral imputation upon Mr. 
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Mills; but erasures had taken place in 
the books, which must have been known 
to him; and, on one occasion, when a 
fraud was discovered, instead of applying 
to the Secretary, who was on the spot, the 
petitioner had written to the Post- 
master-general, who was in the country ; 
and the result had been, that the defaulter 
made his escape. Such were the circum- 
stances when the Duke of Richmond came 
into office; and, upon consolidating the 
English and Irish Departments, he chose, 
as he had a right to choose, efficient officers, 
and he had done so, leaving out this gen- 
tleman. The noble Lord said, he had no 
objection to produce the papers sought for 
by the petition; and, as to compensation, 
that was a subject which might be consider- 
ed hereafter. Petition tolie on the Table. 


ReGistRaTiIon (IRELAND).]| Sir Henry 
Parnell said, he had been accused by the 
hon. and learned member for Kerry, in a 
published letter, of having privately re- 
commended to Government, the alteration 
from the English plan of registration to 
the old Irish method, while he appeared 
to assent to the introduction of the former 
system into the Irish Reform Bill, at a 
meeting of Irish Members. The fact was, 
about ten or eleven months ago, he com- 
municated to the Irish Secretary his opin- 
ion, that the English plan was not suitable 
to the circumstances of Ireland, and, far 
from making a secret of his opinion, he 
mentioned it freely, even communicating 
his opinion to the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland through the Solicitor General. 
As to the meeting of Irish Members, at 
which the English plan was stated to have 
been agreed to, he had attended it in 
common with other Gentlemen, in the un- 
derstanding that he was not to be con- 
sidered as bound by everything that might 
pass on the occasion. However, he did 
not think it necessary to state his opinion 
on the subject of the registration at that 
meeting. 

Lord Althorp could bear the right hon. 
Gentleman out in his statement, that there 
had been nothing secret or underhand in 
the recommendation to the Irish Secretary 
as to registry. 

Mr. O'Connell reiterated his published 
statement, and added, that the reason why 
he had charged the right hon. member for 
Queen’s County with having acted secretly 
was, because the right hon. Member’s 
recommendation to Mr, Stanley took 
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place in November last; and, in the fol- 
lowing February, a resolution was unani- 
mously agreed to at a meeting of Irish 
Members, of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was one, calling for the English in 
place of the Irish system of registration. 

Sir Henry Parnell had no recollection 
of any such resolution, and did not con- 
sider himself pledged to it. 

Lord Killeen corroborated Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s statement as to the resolution. 

Subject dropped. 


Liverpool Disfranehisement. 


Livrerproot DisFRANCHISEMENT.| Mr. 
Benett moved the Order of the Day for 
going into Committee on the Liverpool 
Disfranchisement Bill. 

Lord Sandon objected to any body of 
freemen being deprived of their rights 
without sufficient cause. In all other 
eases of disfranchisement, the punishment 
was confined to the actual offenders. He 
maintained that it should not be carried 
further in the present instance. He should 
therefore move, as an Amendment, that 
the Bill be re-committed this day six 
months. 

Mr. Ewart seconded the Motion. 

Mr. Rigby Wason opposed the Amend- 
ment. He considered the noble Lord’s 
Amendment as only calculated to assist 
the cause of bribery and corruption. 

Mr. John Campbell supported the 
Amendment. He admitted that the prac- 
tice of bribery was most mischievous and 
disgraceful, but he considered that the 
Reform Bill would render any measure of 
this kind unnecessary. The Bill would 
be inflicting a stigma on the electors of 
Liverpool, which they did not deserve a 
whit more than the electors of three-fourths 
of the empire, under the ancient system 
of mock Representation. The Bill, more- 
over, was opposed to the law as it at pre- 
sent stood; for it went to punish the 
innocent offspring for the offences of the 
guilty parent—a principle no longer recog- 
nized in the Courts of Justice. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson differed from the 
hon. and learned member for Stafford, 
and would vote for going into Committee, 
in order to afford the hon. mover of the 
Bill an opportunity of proving the alle- 
gations of bribery on which it was founded. 

Mr. Strickland thought it would be 
extremely invidious to direct a measure of 
this kind against any particular place, 
while there were others equally corrupt. 
He supported the Amendment. 
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Sir Henry Willoughby supported the 
Amendment, upon the same ground. He 
conceived that, at the late period of the 
Session at which they had arrived, inquiry 
must be endless and useless. 

Mr. C, W. Wynn had, during his par- 
liamentary career, voted for measures like 
the present, and would also vote for this, 
as he conceived that there was no more 
unexceptionable mode of punishing electors 
guilty of bribery, than depriving them of 
the trust which they had abused. It was 
no argument to say, that the minority were 
innocent; for every corporation was bound 
by the acts of its majority. 

Mr. Benett only sought for an oppor- 
tunity to prove one fact, on which he 
would stake the success of his Motion— 
namely, that upwards of 3,000 out of the 
4,100 electors of Liverpool took bribes at 
the election to which the Bill particularly 
referred. This fact being proved, he 
should feel that he had discharged his 
duty, and would leave it to the House to 
discharge theirs. The hon. Member was 
proceeding to enter into a statement of 
the details of his Motion, when 

Mr. Hunt moved that the House be 
counted. 

The House counted out. 


OL OL ODDS OL OD —— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July. 5, 1832. 
Minures.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of the Duke 
of RicHMOND, a Copy of the Instructions and Reports 
relative to the Cities and Boroughs in Ireland sending 
Members to Parliament. 
Petitions presented. By Lord Mostyn, from several Places 
in Wales, for a Restoration of their ancient Rights. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION. EccLE- 
stasTicaAL Courts. |] The Lord Chancellor 
said, he rose to present to their Lordships 
a Bill, of which he had given notice, rela- 
tive to the Appellate Jurisdiction of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. It was a measure 
founded upon, and in accordance with, the 
recommendation of those learned and most 
respectable individuals, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and, as he supposed that 
the introduction of it would meet with no 
opposition, he should not have to trespass 
at any length on their Lordships’ attention. 
However, as the measure was a very im- 
portant one, and as it went to make a very 
important change in the law, it was fit that 
he should state the nature of it, and the 
grounds upon which it was proposed to be 
made. Their Lordships were aware, that 
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from all the Ecclesiastical Courts in this 
country, an appeal lay to the High Court 
of Delegates ; and even the decision of that 
Court of Appeal was not final, for the party 
against whom it was made ‘could have a 
further appeal to the Court of Review, by 
an application to the Crown for the grant- 
ing of such a species of appeal as a special 
favour. ‘The party, in the first instance, 
against whom sentence was pronounced in 
any of the Ecclesiastical Courts, had the 
right of appeal to the High Court of Dele- 
gates, which Court was appointed by a 
commission from the Crown, authorising a 
certain number of persons, called ‘‘ dele- 
gates,” to investigate and decide upon 
the matter in question. ‘This appeal was 
a matter of right, and existed by statute- 
right since the 25th of Henry 8th. The 
Crown might issue this commission to 
whatever persons it pleased, but it had 
been long the practice to issue that com- 
mission to a certain description of persons. 
‘Those persons were generally three or four 
of the Judges in the Courts of Common 
Law, and three, four, or five Civilians. The 
construction of that Court was anything 
~but well adapted for the performance of 
the important duties that were assigned to 
it. It was first required by the rules of 
the Court, that, in order to make its 
sentence valid, one of the common law 
Judges should be a consenting party to 
it. In the second place, when an equality 
of decision occurred, (an occurrence by no 
means unfrequent in this Court, where 
there were often but six of the Judges in 
attendance), there was no sentence. In 
the third place, the common law Judges, 
who constituted a part of this Court, were 
obliged, in forming their judgment in the 
case referred to them, to rely on the assist- 
ance of the advocates of the civil law 
Courts, who had been appointed in the 
same commission, and who were, of course, 
considered to be more conversant with 
those principles of law on which the case 
was to be decided than they could be. 
Now it so happened, that the Civilians ap- 
pointed on those commissions were not the 
best qualified to render that assistance to 
the common law Judges, or to bear a 
part in the decisions of this Court, for 
they were practising advocates in the 
Courts below, before those very Judges 
from whose sentence the appeal in question 
was made. This was in itself manifestly a 
great evil, and a practice that was highly 
objectionable ; for, however learned those 
gentlemen might he, and however honour- 
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able and equitable their decisions might be, 
no men should be placed in a situation like 


in the Court below, and the very next day 
called from that Bar to decide upon points, 
exactly similar to those which they had 


been made. Another objectionable feature 
in the constitution of this.-Court was, that 
in the selection of the Civilians to sit upon 
it, they were extremely limited in their 
choice ; they could not, of course, select 
the Judges ; they could only choose from 
amongst the advocates in those Courts 
which were not crowded with barristers like 
the Courts of Westminster Hall; and as 
most, if not all, of the most eminent of those 
advocates had been employed in the cause 
in the Court below, they of course could not 
be appointed to decide upon an appeal in a 
cause in which they had been engaged as 
counsel, The natural tendency of such a 
state of things was, that this appeal from 
the Court below was sent for decision to 
Judges. composed, not even of the leading 
barristers in that inferior Court, but of the 
junior barristers, who had not as yet ob- 
tained any business, and of other barristers 
who, from accidental circumstances or 
otherwise, had got no practice at all. The 
result was, that “frequently barristers of not 
more than one year and a half's standing 
were called on to preside in this Court of 
Appeal as Judges. The constitution of 
this Court had been long complained of, 
and so early as the reign of Charles 2nd 
petitions had been presented to the Crow 1, 
praying for a revision of the appellate juris- 
diction of the Ecelesiastical Courts. There 
was no direct formal appeal from the sen- 
tence of the High Court of Delegates, but 
power was given to the party against whom 
sentence was pronounced, to petition the 
Crown for the appointment of a Court of 
Review, and that petition was usually re- 

ferred by the Crown to the Lord Chancellor, 
who advised the Crown as to whether such 
a commission should issue or not. If the 
Lord Chancellor advised the Crown in the 
aflirmative, a Commission of Review was 
then appointed to examine into, and decide 
upon the sentence pronounced by the High 





Court of Delegates, That Court was a 
much more extended one than the Court of 
Delegates. Many Lords, spiritual and 
temporal, were appointed upon it, with 
several of the Judges, and its decision was 
final on the subject. It seemed, for these 








reasons, expedient to the Commissioners of 


this, one day acting as practising barristers~ 


been arguing before the Judges in that ; 
Court from whose decision the appeal had’ 
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Ecclesiastical Inquiry to recommend, and 
he fully concurred in the recommendation, 
that the High Court of Delegates should 
be abolished: one grievous hardship arose 
from the inability of that Court to impose 
costs on the party who appealed to it, and 
against whose appeal it might have decided, 
for in that way serious expenses were en- 
tailed on the party in whose favour the 
Court below had rightly decided, and 
against which decision a pauper, perhaps, 
had thought fit to appeal. The Bill, there- 
fore, which he now presented to their 
Lordships, and tlie first reading of which 
he should conclude by moving, went to 
abolish the appellate jurisdiction of the 


‘High Court of Delegates, and to transfer 


it to the Privy Council. It would, of 
course, be necessary that they should have 
his Majesty's pleasure as to the transfer- 
ring of this appellate jurisdiction to the 
Court of Privy Council, and it would be 
also proper to provide, that that Court 
should sit at regular seasons for the de- 
spatch of the business which would thus 
come before it. It would be here naturally 
asked by their Lordships, what additional 
burthen would this throw upon the Privy 
Council? It appeared from an average of 
the last thirty years, that the number of 
appeals to the High Court of Delegates 
had been only three or four annually ; but 
it was certain, at the same time, that those 
cases occupied considerably more time than 
cases in other courts of Jaw, and it was also 
certain, that the number of appeal cases at 
present averaged from eight to ten annually. 
He apprehended that the number of ap- 
peals to the Privy Council would be even 
more than that, and the question was, what 
step should be taken to enable that Court 
to discharge more readily and easily its 
present high functions, as well as to get 
through the additional business which this 
measure would throw upon it. If that 
Court sat at regular intervals, and if it had 
a regular Bar practising before it, it could 
be denied by no one that there would be a 
greater number of appeals from the colo- 
nies than were made to it, constituted as it 
now was. It was, therefore, intended, that 
should this Bill pass, some arrangement 
should be made by the exercise of the Pre- 
rogative of the Crown, to enable that 
Court to discharge its functions more 
readily and speedily. The great number 
of retired Judges at present, who were all 
members of that Court, would considerably 
facilitate.the discharge of the business 
which might be thus brought before the 
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Privy Council.—The noble and learned 


Lord concluded by presenting the Bill, 


which was then read a first time. 


Expxianations. | The Bishop of Exeter 
rose to present a Petition from the Arch- 
deacon and Clergy of Totness, diocese 
of Exeter, against the Government System 
of Education in Ireland. He would take 
the liberty, with their Lordships’ permis- 
sion, to avail himself of that opportunity 
to say a few words, in reference to some 
observations which had been made in the 
course of a debate in that House a few 
nights ago. Wishing, as he did, most 
careful.y to avoid any reference to any 
thing unpleasant which might have oc- 
curred on that night, he was anxious to set 
himself right with the House on a matter 
of fact. Their Lordships would remember, 
that the other evening he denied that he 
had ever stated, that the letter of a noble 
Duke (the Duke of Buckingham) to his 
Majesty had been published in a certain 
newspaper. He asserted, that he had 
never stated any such thing, that he merely 
stated, that the letter in question had been 
alluded to in the newspaper, and he made 
that assertion then, on his recollection of 
his former statement. He understood that 
that former statement of his had been pub- 
lished, and had excited considerable dis- 
cussion in the newspapers at the time ; 
but as he (the Bishop of Exeter) had, 
immediately after making it, gone into the 
country to attend to the discharge of his 
episcopal duties, it so happened that he 
had not read any report of what he had 
then said, until within the last few days, 
when, on referring to the ordinary records, 
which were, he believed, understood to be 
«authentic accounts of the proceedings in 
that House, he found the following words 
attributed to him on that occasion :— 
‘ About the 23rd of January, or some such 
* period, there was a direct allusion in The 
‘ Times to a supposed correspondence be- 
‘tween that noble Duke, whom I have 
‘now the happiness to see in his place, 
‘and his Majesty, as well as between a 
‘noble Duke and his Majesty's Secret- 
‘ary. * It appeared, therefore, that all 
he had then said was, that there had been 
an allusion made in 7'he Times to the noble 
Duke’s letter. It would appear, indeed, 
from what then fell from the noble Earl 
at the head of his Majesty’s Government, 
that the same notion which he (the Bishop 
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of Exeter) entertained was passing through 
his mind, for he found that the noble Ear! 
was reported to have used the following 
words :—‘ The noble Duke gave no copy 
‘of it, and I can say, upon my honour as a 
‘ Peer, that I gave none. I certainly did 
‘ communicate it to my colleagues: it was 
‘ my duty to do it ; and I think I can say 
‘for them, as I assert for myself, that it 
‘was not from them, nor from any person 
‘ connected with them, that any part of the 
‘ letter, any allusion to it, or abstract of it, 
‘found its way into the public papers. 
‘No person was more astonished than I 
‘was when I sawit. Ido not know whe- 
‘ther it is necessary for me to say more 
‘upon this subject, but I can safely say, 
‘that what was printed did not proceed 
‘from his Majesty’s advisers. * It was 
plain from this, that the noble Earl under- 
stood the matter in the same way that he 
(the Bishop of Exeter) did at the time. 
He would make no further reference to 
any thing unpleasant which might have 
occurred the other night, and he had only 
made this reference to it in order to set 
himself right with their Lordships. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, 
that he had a few observations to address 
to their Lordships, which, he conceived, 
he should not be out of order in making 
on this occasion. He was not in his place the 
other night when the debate occurred to 
which the right reverend Prelate had al- 
luded, or he should then have called on the 
noble Lord opposite to explain some particu- 
lar circumstances, which proved incontro- 
vertibly, as he thought, the connexion of 
The Times newspaper with his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. When the former debate, to which 
allusion had been also made, occurred, he 
thought that he should be out of order in re- 
ferring to this publication ; but he conceived 
that he was now perfectly in order in calling 
the noble Lord’s attention to it. The cir- 
cumstances of the case were these :— 
About the end of the month of February, 
he was called on to present a petition 
to his Majesty from the city of London- 
derry. He presented it to his Majesty 
at the levee on the 29th of February. 
He might have been wrong in reading 
the petition to his Majesty, in order to ex- 
plainit ; and, certainly,his Majesty, on that 
occasion, replied to him ina manner which, 
he thought, might give pain to the feel- 
ings of the petitioners. Such was his ap- 
prehension when he went home that day 
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from the levee ; and he, therefore, thought 
it proper to write a letter at once to the 
Private Secretary of his Majesty, stating 
the circumstances which had taken place 
at the levee, and wishing to know whe- 
ther it was his Majesty’s pleasure that 
he (the Marquess of Londonderry) should 
communicate to the petitioners as the 
answer to their Address, that answer 
which had been given to him by his 
Majesty. In reply, he received a letter 
from his Majesty's private-Secretary, sta- 
ting that his letter had been referred to 
the Secretary of the Home Department, 
from whom he would receive a communi- 
cation on the subject. It was on the 29th 
of February he had presented the petition 
| at the levee, and, on the 1st of Mareh, the 
| very answer that the King had given him, 
| he read in The Times, and no doubt it was 
communicated from the same quarter as 
was the statement with regard to the letter 
of the noble Duke (Buckingham) ; and on 
the 2nd of March, in the morning, he saw 
in The Times the whole account of the 
letter which he had written to his Ma- 
jesty’s Private Secretary, aud of the cir- 
cumstances which he had stated in it; 
and not only that, but an account of the 
answer which he received from the noble 
Viscount (Melbourne) ; and if their Lord- 
ships had any doubt as to whence: that 
information which appeared in The Times 
was derived, in order to set that doubt at 
rest, he had only to add, that he did not 
receive the answer of the noble Viscount 
until late on the evening of the 2nd of 
March. He had the paper in his possession, 
and he would read to their Lordships the 
following extract from The Times pub- 
lished on the morning of the 2nd_ of 
March :—‘ We hear that a correspondence 
‘has followed the scene which we de- 
‘ scribed as having taken place at the levee 
‘on Wednesday, and in which a noble 
* Marquess took a conspicuous part. His 
‘Lordship, it is said (although we can 
* scarcely credit such an act of indiscretion, 
‘ even in Lord Londonderry), wrote to the 
‘ King, to inquire whether the gracious 
‘observation which his Majesty addressed 
‘ to him, on the presentation of the petition 
‘ from the “ Prentice Boys of Derry,” was 
‘ to be transmitted to them as his Majesty’s 
‘answer tothe Address? The proper offi- 
‘cer was directed to refer the noble Lord 
‘to the Secretary of State for the Home 
‘ Department, who lost no time in reply- 
‘ing to his Lordship’s inquiry, that no 
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“boys” having claimed or exercised a 
‘ privilege similar to that enjoyed by the 
‘ Corporation of London or Dublin, of pre- 
‘ senting their addresses to, and receiving 
‘an answer from, his Majesty on the 
‘throne.’ The noble Marquess proceeded 
to observe, that he had felt it necessary, 
as briefly as possible, to state these facts 
to their Lordships. The circumstance 
weighed so strongly on his mind, that 
when he afterwards met the noble Vis- 
count (Melbourne) on his way to the 
House, he told him of it. The noble Vis- 
count admitted that it was an extraordi- 
nary circumstance, but he denied that 
there could be any possible connexion 
between the Government and The Times 
newspaper. It did, however, appear to 
him that some explanation was necessary 
on this subject. He could scarcely be- 
lieve that the information to which his 
observations had reference could have 
come from the Private Secretary of his 
Majesty. It struck the noble Viscount 
opposite, in the same manner that itstruck 
him, as a very extraordinary occurrence. 
He positively declared, that no one knew 
of this communication to the Private Se- 
cretary of his Majesty, at the time that it 
was made, but himself, the noble Viscount, 
and that individual. He declared to their 
Lordships, upon his honour, that he men- 
tioned it to no person. No individual 
could have been acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance, but himselfand the gentleman 
to whom his note was addressed. ‘This 
being the case, the circumstance which 
followed proved to him incontrovertibly, 
that some—he knew not what—connexion 
subsisted between The Times newspaper 
and his Majesty's Government. He did 
not wish to go further into detail; but, 
if their Lordships required it, he would 
read to their Lordships the letter which he 
had written. It appeared evident to him, 
looking at the whole circumstance, that 
a communication must exist between some 
of the officers of Government and The 
Times newspaper. Nobody, he repeated, 
but the Private Secretary to the King, 
the noble Viscount opposite, and himself, 
knew of his communication. He alluded 
to the circumstance now, being satisfied 
that it was, really and bona fide, the duty 
of his Majesty’s Government to show, 
that there was no connexion between any 
of them, or their dependants, so far as 
they knew, and The Times newspaper. 
By making this statement, he had now 
placed within their power the mode of 
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discovering and finding out where that 
connexion existed. If they did not prose- 
cute this inquiry, as he thought they 
should, then individuals would be left to 
draw their own conclusions, But the cir- 
cumstance which he particularly adverted 
to on this occasion was not the only cause 
for his forming the opinion which he had 
done. If noble lords would look at and 
read that paper—if they would examine 
the whole course of its intelligence since 
the present Government came into office 
—they would find, that during the whole 
period of their Administration, The Times 
had stated and foretold all that Ministers 
meant to do. With these facts before 
him, he put it decidedly to the noble 
Viscount to say whether he had not a 
right to suppose that there was a con- 
nexion between some part of the Govern- 
ment and 7'he Times newspaper, which 
they ought to endeavour to trace? 
Viscount Melbourne said, that the state- 
ment which the noble Lord had made in 
the commencement of his speech might be 
true; but, so far as he was concerned, he 
knew nothing whatever of the matter. 
The Marquess of Londonderry: The 
noble Viscount recollects my having stated 
those facts to him, and that at the time 
he expressed much surprise at them. Now 
I ask him whether, under that feeling of 
surprise, he has taken any measures to 
find out how these papers have come before 
the public ? 
Viscount Melbourne answered, that he 
had not taken any steps on the subject. 
The conversation ended. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 5, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motionof Mr. Pusey, 
an Account of the Public Income and Expenditure for the 
years 1850, 1831, and 1832.—On the Motion of Lord 
SANDON, Copies of all Official Papers concerning the 
Finance and Administration of Justice in the Crown 
Colonies.—On the Motion of Mr. CourTENAY, an Account 
of all Goods Warehoused in the Ports of Great Britain 
on the 5th of January, 1827, 1828, 1829, 1850, and 1831. 
—On the Motion of Lord OxMaNTown, Copies of the Cor- 
respondence between the Treasury and the Post-office in 
Treland on the subject of the dismissal of George Dallas 
Mills, and Clotworthy Devitt.—On the Motion of Mr. 
Hunt, all the Letters addressed by the Right Hon. the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in reply to Governor 
Darling’s Despatches relative to the Punishment and Death 
of Private Joseph Sudds, late of his Majesty’s 57th Regi- 
ment, dated 4th and 12th December, 1826, and 20th April 
and 20th May, 1829. Also, the portionsof Mr, Wentworth’s 
Letter of Impeachment omitted in the Return laid upon 
the Tabie of this House on ist July, 1830. 

Bills. Read a second time:—Fisheries (Newfoundland) ; 
Appropriation of Duties (Newfoundland),—Committed : 
—Tithes Prescription. 

Petitions presented, By Mr. Leaver, from eleven Places in 
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Ireland;—by Mr. Wyseg, from ten Parishes in Ireland ; 
and by Mr. FirzGisson, from Abingdon,—for the total 
Abolition of Tithes.—By Mr. Wyss, from Belfast; and 
by Mr. WiL.tams, from the Protestant Dissenters of a 
Place in Ireland,—in favour of the Ministerial Plan of 
Education for that Country.—By Mr. MAcKINNON, from 
the Society for Promoting Rational Humanity towards the 
Animal Creation, in favour of the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals Bill.—By Mr. Evans, from Leicester, for 
establishing Courts of Local Jurisdiction—By Mr. 
TyYRREL, from Kelsale, in favour of the Labourers Em- 
ployment Bill—By Mr. Hrywoop, from Colne and 
Burnsley;—by Mr. LENNARD, from Westerham;—by 
Mr. WILKs, from Tottenham; by Mr. Alderman Woop, 
from the Parish of Cripplegate,—against the Vagrant 
Removal (Scotland and Ireland) Bill—By Mr. Wyse, 


from Carrick-on-Suir, for a more extensive measure of | 


Reform for Ireland, and for a separate Representative to 
the above Town. 


Bank Cuartrer.] Mr. Gisborne pre- | 


sented a Petition from certain persons in 
the county of Derby, praying that there 
might be no decision on the subject of the 
Bank Charter formed during the present 
Parliament. 

Mr. Hume expressed himself gratified 
by the intimation made to the House hy 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that this Session there would be 
no discussion promoted by Government 
upon the subject of the renewal of the 
Bank Charter. That decision on the part 
of Government, he considered a very judi- 
cious and proper one, inasmuch as the 
question was one of the most vital import- 
ance to all; and particularly as to the 
effect w hich, it was found by experience, 
could be produced by the powerful influ- 
ence of the Bank, at its pleasure, upon the 
value of every man’s property in the 
country. 

Sir Henry Parnell was of the same opin- 
ion as his hon. friend, and hoped that “the 
wishes of different classes would be ex- 
pressed by petitions to the Horse in the 
mean time, so as to guide and assist the 
Legislature in coming to a prudent de- 
cision on this very imposing and important 
question. 

Mr. Robinson regretted that any Com- 
mittee on the question of the renewal 
that Charter had been appointed this Ses- 
sion, as there was no Report to issue im- 
mediately from that Committee. The 
evidence, and the opinions of the Com- 
mittee, had already, in fact, got abroad, 
which had the effect of interrupting, to a 
certain extent, public confidence, and the 
ordinary transactions of society. In an 


old Parliament, about to be sent back to 
its constituents, the agitation of the ques- 
tion would be highly injudicious. 

Petition to be printed, 
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(IrRELAND).] Mr. James E. Gordon ruse 
to present a Petition against the Govern- 
ment Plan of Education in Ireland, signed 
by 14 Peers, 50 Members of Parliament, 
157 Clergymen of the Establishment, and 
of Dissenters, and 3,500 persons of the 
highest respectability. This petition was 
agreed to at a public meeting at Exeter 
Hall, and, if the influence of the names 
appended to it had been used to procure 
other signatures, sixty, or seventy, or a 
hundred thousand might have been ob- 
tained. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, that in 
bringing forward his present Motion, he 
had two objects in view; the first was, to 
amend the Returns which had been laid on 
the Table, and which he found to be indis- 
tinct and inaccurate; and his second ob- 
ject was, to show from the result of expe- 
rience, what was the effect of the new sys- 
tein of education. Hitherto they had been 
discussing theories, and investigating 
abstract principles, upon which differences 
of opinion might prevail, but they had at 
last arrived at the firm ground of experi- 
ments, the results of which could not be 
well disputed. The Government system 
of education had ceased to be a theory, 
and he would adduce conclusive evidence 
to show that it was, what was unjustly 
attributed by Ministers to the old societies, 
a completely exclusive system. The House 
would recollect how often it had been 
stated by Ministers and their supporters, 
that the greatest objection to the old plans 
of education was, that they were too exclu- 
sive ; but that assertion he would deny ; 
and it was clear to all who had inquired 
into the subject, that, whatever differences 
of opinion existed among the various so- 
cieties having schools in Ireland, they 
all agreed in one thing, namely, the ne- 
cessity of founding education upon the 
broad basis of Protestant scriptural truth. 
Now, he believed that could not be called 
an exclusive or narrow principle, and the 
real fact was, that that system afforded 
education to all denominations, without 
distinction. But what was the operation 
of the present plan? Nothing less than 
he had anticipated ; as it was exclusive in 
principle, it became of necessity exclusive 
in practice, for it only afforded education 
tu one sect. Formerly, literary and moral 
education were combined with scriptural 
knowledge, and a perfect harmony was 
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produced, which could never emanate from 
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the new-fangled system. He did not make 
these. assertions lightly, or without suth- 
cient authority. He had inquiied atten- 
tively. He had written to Ireland, and he 
had received several communications, which 
he would not trouble the House by reading, 
but he had them before him, and he 
should have no objection to show any or 
all of them to the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland. They were from most respectable 
persons, who had stated nothing privately 
which they were not prepared to state 
publicly, and to defy contradiction. It 
appeared by the Returns before the House, 
that the gross number of applications to 
the new board was 452, which, by-the-by, 
wasanerror. ‘The real number of applica- 
tions was 318, some of which contained 
applications for more than one school, and 
thus it was probable that the number 452 
was made out. Of these, 209 were from 
Roman Catholic priests, combined with 
some Protestants. ‘There were twenty- 
three from persons styled Protestant 
Clergymen, but he could show that out of 
this number there were only fourteen who 
were even nominally connected with the 
Established Church. ‘There were eighty 
from the Roman Catholic laity. 

Mr. Stanley said, no such applications 
would be entertained. 

Mr. James E. Gordon was well aware 
of that fact. He was not stating the num- 
ber of grants which had been made, but 
the gross number of applications. What 
had become of them was another question, 
to which he should, at the proper time, ad- 
vert. There were next, thirty applications 
from Protestant clergymen and Roman 
Catholic priests. The hon. Member then 
proceeded to detail, with great minuteness, 
the particulars of those and the other appli- 
cations, and contended, that to every impar- 
tial mind it must appear clear at a glance, 
that the schools, like the system itself, were 
exclusively Roman Catholic: for it was 
idle to say, that the few Protestants, liberal 
Protestants as they were called, who had 
joined the Catholics, had in the least de- 
prived the schools of their character of 
exclusiveness, What was become of the 
1,400 Protestant clergymen of Ireland? 
was their exclusion a proof of the univer- 
sality of the system? Of the twenty-nine 
Protestant clergymen who were stated to 
have joined the priests in applications to 
the Board, there were three Vresbyterians, 
one Dissenter, four Seceders, four Arians, 
and one or two names which had been put 
down, he would not say fraudulently, but 
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perhaps by mistake. One of the latter 
gentlemen, the Rev. Mr. Colquhoun, upon 
seeing his name made use of in one of these 
applications, wrote in indignant terms to 
the Editor of the Lelfast Guardian, and 
publicly denied the libellous aspersion. 
Having thus stated the nature of these ap- 
plications, he should proceed to investigate 
the character of the schools to which 
Government liad so liberally dealt out its 
bounty. The observations which he had 
to make, would be directed to the two or 
three dioceses where the new system had 
taken most root. It was from these that 
he had received his communications, in all 
fifty-three. In Carlow there was one of 
those schools, in which there was not a 
single Protestant. Ina town in the county 
of Cork, called Clonakilty, there had been 
an exclusive Catholic school, under the 
superintendence of a Catholic lady, who 
had, as he witnessed, introduced the Douay 
version of the Bible; but that school had 
lately got under the patronage of the 
Board, and even that Bible was excluded. 
Such was the operation of the system, that 
the Bible, in all shapes, was expelled from 
schuols. The statements which he had 
received from a variety of places in the 
south of Ireland, showed that the schools 
were exclusively Catholic, and that most 
of the Protestant signatures which had 
been used, had been obtained surrepti- 
tiously. In his opinion, the Government 
had no right to give public money to edu- 
cate Catholics upon Catholic principles. 
He said this advisedly, and from a full 
consideration of the principles of the 
British Constitution. The hon. Member 
read several communications from persons 
in Ireland, illustrating their views, and 
concluded by moving for an amended 
return of all applications made to the 
Board of Education in Dublin, for new 
schools under their system, or for aid in 
behalf of existing schools. 

Colonel Perceval wished to call the at- 
tention of the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland, to some circumstances attendant 
upon the application of a grant for two 
parishes in the county of Sligo. An ap- 
plication, purporting to bear the signatures 
of the Protestant clergymen of each 
parish, was forwarded to Government, but, 
on inquiry, it appeared that such signatures 
were forgeries. ‘This fact he had been 
earnestly requested to state to the House. 
So far from an inclination towards this 
system being entertained, he begged to 
inform the House, that he held in his hand 
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petitions from both of the parishes, against 
the system which the Government had 
carried into operation. 

Mr. Stanley said, that as the subject of 
Irish Education had already been twice be- 
fore the House, he would not trouble them 
with many words. He would only beg to 
remark, that he differed altogether from 
the hon. member for Dundalk. He denied 
that the Protestant children in Ireland 
were uninstructed in the Scriptures. He 
stated this of his personal knowledge ; and 
could refer to schools in several parishes, 
where he had examined the children, and 
found their scriptural knowledge fully 
equal to that of children in any school 
he had ever visited in England. He was 
ready to admit, that unless the population 
was exclusively Catholic, a Catholic chapel 
was not the fittest place in a parish to be 
chosen fora school ; and, if there were ob- 
jections among any number of the parish- 
ioners, to the selection of such a place for 
the school, and yet it was selected for that 
purpose, that was a fraud upon the Board. 
As to the books that were to be sent to 
these schools, he begged to say, that the 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin was re- 
sponsible, in his public and personal charac- 
ter, for the nature of these books ; and he 
could not, therefore, readily suppose that 
improper books were sent. He thought 
that, under the restraint which the Board 
afforded, the education given would be of 
advantage to the public, even though it 
should happen that that education was 
given by a priest or a monk; but, certainly, 
it was by no means necessary that such 
persons should be the teachers in all the 
schools, and they might be objected to by 
some persons. With regard tothe various 
accusations made, of forging names, and 
such things, he should require information 
from the Board, which information he 
would lay before the House. As to the 
subject of the hon. Member’s Motion, he 
(Mr. Stanley) should be ready to give him 
the fullest information that could be ob- 
tained: but there had been a return made 
on this subject to another place, and he 
should wish the hon. Member would look 
at that return, and see how far it differed 
from what he wanted, and would then draw 
up his Motion so as to supply what he 
considered deficient in the first return. 
His reason for wishing this, was the great 
inconvenience of ordering several Returns, 
when one might be sufficient. If the hon. 
Member would withdraw his Motion for 
the present, and would do what he (Mr. 
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Stanley) now suggested, he would under- 
take to move for the return himself, for he 
had no wish but to afford the fullest inform- 
ation, 

Mr. Dominick Browne wished to take 
that opportunity of saying, that he had 
received a letter from the clergyman 
alluded to on a former night by the hon. 
member for Dundalk, when that hon. 
Member accused him of having banished 
the use of the Scriptures from the school of 
Ballinrobe. Theletter-writer utterly denied 
the truth of the charge, and stated, that he 
had always been most anxious to use the 
Scriptures, and was most anxious that the 
earliest opportunity of contradicting the 
report should be taken. He trusted that 
the hon. member for Dundalk would, in 
future, take care to be well assured of the 
truth of such a charge before he made it 
publicly in that House. He begged leave 
to request, that the hon. Member would 
state to the House the names of the persons 
who had given him this information, which 
now turned out to be so utterly unfounded. 
In his opinion, the Kildare-street Society 
had dove more harm than good in the 
county of Mayo, by their interference ; 
and he knew an instance where, in the 
town of Wexford, their agent had given 
an unfavourable report of a school, which 
it afterwards turned out was most excel- 
lently conducted. A friend of his, who 
had heard that report, afterwards visited 
the school, and was surprised to find it the 
very contrary of what it had been repre- 
sented. When he found that he had been 
thus deceived, he stated the matter to the 
Marquess of Downshire, who, on the repre- 
sentation thus made to him, felt it to be 
his duty to institute inquiries into the 
matter, and an excuse was then given for 
the report, which he (Mr. Browne) would 
not characterize nor repeat. 

Sir Charles Coote said, that he believed 
the instance referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just taken his seat, was not 
the only one in which the Kildare-street 
Society had acted with partiality and injus- 
tice. There was a school supported partly 
by the Kildare-street Society, and partly 
by Erasmus Smith’s charity. That school 
was exceedingly well conducted, but a com- 
plaint was made by the Kildare-street 
Society, that an usher there was a Catholic, 
and they intimated that they must with- 
draw their support if that usher was not 
dismissed, He was, in justice, also bound 
to state, that they intimated that, at all 
events, they should be compelled to with- 
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draw their support if the Parliamentary 
Grant should not continue to be made to 
them. 

Mr. Shaw thought there must be some 
error in the statement of the hon. Baronet. 
The school, it appeared, was partly sup- 

orted by Erasmus Smith’s charity, and 
partly by the Kildare-street Society. Now, 
the latter were not likely to have made the 
objection to the Usher because he was a 
Catholic, for it was not their custom to do 
so, but the Board of Erasmus Smith’s 
charity most probably did, for they were 
obliged to do so by the very terms of their 
charter. While he was in possession of 
the House, he would take advantage of the 
opportunity, in order to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, whether it was true, 
as he had been informed, that in a school 
under the management of the Dublin Go- 
vernment Board of Education, among a list 
of books put up in the school, were reading 
lessons from St. Augustin, and from St. 
Bernard, and that these books were to be 
paid for by the new Board ? 

Mr. Stanley believed that the Board did 
not send down separate books to the schools 
under their management, for the separate 
classes of scholars who attended those 
schools. It was, therefore, possible, that 
the books mentioned by the hon. Member 
might be among those sent down by the 
Board, and it was equally possible that 
they were good books, for he had no doubt 
that a Board, like that of Dublin, could find 
things in the writings of St. Augustin and 
St. Bernard that were equally &t for Pro- 
testants and Catholics. 

Mr. Shaw continued. It was supposed, 
that the Protestants in Ireland were fa- 
vourable to this scheme of education there, 
but the fact was, they were forced to con- 
cur, often by threats, in the system which 
was supported by so many Catholics around 
them. Twenty-eight clergymen in the 
whole of Ireland had joined with the Ro- 
man Catholic clergymen in approval of the 

lan. With respect to the Protestant 
aity, he denied that this was any criterion 
by which it could be shown that they had 
voluntarily joined in seeking the protection 
of the new Board. It had been alleged to 
the General Assembly of Scotland, that 
the Scriptures were permitted to be read 
in school-hours, and he wished to know 
from the right hon. Gentleman what the 
facts were. 

Mr. Stanley said, he had brought down 
the whole of the private correspondence 
that he had had with gentlemen. in Scot- 
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land on this subject, so that any one might 
see what communications he had had with 
that country, and how little the exclusive 
system was admired there. He had held 
out, in every letter that he had written to 
Scotland, as he had in every speech 
he had uttered in that House, that the 
direction of the Jocal schools should be sub- 
ject to local managers, so that, if the Pro- 
testants desired that their children should 
have instruction in the Bible on each day 
in the school, nothing would be easier than 
for them to send their children a little 
earlier, or allow them to stay a little later 
[ Mr. Shaw asked, if the Bible was not to 
be taught in school hours?] It was not, 
because many Catholic parents objected to 
their children reading the Bible as a school- 
book, and it would, therefore, be improper 
tu introduce it in the ordinary school-hours, 
for the effect of that would be, to prevent 
the Catholic children from being sent to 
school. These things he had fully explained 
in his letters to Scotland, and, at a large 
public meeting, a petition, which he should 
shortly have the honour to present, had 
been agreed to, in favour of the present 
plan, which had also received the appro- 
bation of a Church Assembly there. 

Sir George Murray was sure that these 
details of the right hon. Gentleman’s plan 
could not have been understood in Scotland, 
or they would not have been approved of 
there. He was glad that the right hon. 
Gentleman had thus explained, that the 
people of Scotland might now understand, 
that the reading of the Bible formed no ne- 
cessary part of the system of national edu- 
cation proposed by the right hon.Gentleman. 

Mr.Alderman Wood said, that the child- 
ren of people of different persuasions might 
well be mixed together in the same school ; 
and, if they were ali treated alike, there 
would be no disagreement. He himself 
had been the founder of a school, in which 
there were 1,000 boys and 500 girls, where 
the children were composed of all sects— 
of Jews, Catholics, Protestants, and Dis- 
senters, and where the system of education 
had never been interrupted by religious dif- 
ferences. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston said, he had been 
at some pains to satisfy himself as to the 
nature of the communication made by the 
Solicitor General of Scotland to the Gene- 
ral Assembly ; and he was happy to find, 
on the best authority, that it was in perfect 
accordance with what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated. When, therefore, the 
Presbyterians saw that there were to be 
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local managers. for each of the schools, he 
could not see what objection they could 
have to the plan. At all events, he trusted 
their good sense would induce them to wait 
a season, and: see how it worked. After 
the concession made by the Secretary for 
Ireland, he thought it was only just they 
should do so. 

Mr. Pringle did not think that the Pres- 
byterians of Scotland would be satisfied 
with the proposed modifications. 

Mr. James E. Gordon, without further 
troubling the House, would beg leave to 
withdraw his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Tirnes (IReELAND)— MINISTERIAL 
Puan.] Mr. Stanley said, that at this 
late period of the Session, on the eve of a 
dissolution of Parliament, and after so long 
and laborious an attendance on the part of 
hon. Members, he would willingly have re- 
frained from bringing forward a subject so 
complicated in its details as that of Tithes 
in Ireland, and the discussion of which, 
however he might wish to avoid it, must 
almost necessarily lead to warmth, if not 
to asperity ; but, looking at the state of Ire- 
land—at the condition of the clergy of the 
Church of England residing there—at the 
entire disorganization of society—and at 
the absence of power in the law to insure 
its own execution—he should be wanting 
in his duty, and the other members of the 
Government would be wanting in theirs, 
if the present Parliament were suffered to 
separate without having the existing state 
of the sister kingdom, and the mode in 
which it was proposed to treat the evils of 
the present system, laid before it. One of 
those evils was, unquestionably, the mode in 
which tithes were collected; and he might 
here take occasion to advert to an expres- 
sion he had used on a former occasion, and 
which had afterwards been made the sub- 
ject of remark, that the present Govern- 
ment looked to the extinction of tithes. 
Hon. Members would do him the justice to 
recollect, that he had, on the same occasion, 
coupled that remark with the statement, 
that although Government might look to 
the extinction of tithes, no man could con- 
template the absence of some payment, 
arising out of the land, for the maintenance 
of the Protestant clergy. No man who 
dispassionately and fairly weighed the 
words he had used, would be of opinion that 
they conveyed more than an acknowledg- 
ment of the now urgent necessity to com- 
mute tithes for some other species of 
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payment. He did say then, and. he 
repeated now, that the present Govern- 
meut was anxious for the total and entire 
extinction of tithes, in the manner in 
which they now pressed upon the industry 
and resources of Ireland: He begged the 
House to consider what, in this country, as 
well as in Ireland, but especially in the 
latter, rendered tithes a mode of payment 
peculiarly obnoxious and objectionable to 
the labouring and agricultural portion of 
the community. First, it was clear that 
the tithe system was no fixed and definite 
payment, but a progressively increasing 
claim, pressing most heavily upon the per- 
son who applied the largest amount of 
capital and industry upon his land. This 
was the point of view in which tithe was 
considered to be a most objectionable and 
grievous burthen, both in England and in 
Ireland, because the system was not only 
unjust, but it also tended to check national 
prosperity, to paralyse the efforts of indus- 
try, and to throw on the labouring and in- 
dustrious tenant a greater burthen than 
was borne by the comparatively idle tenant. 
Another reason for considering the tithe 
system objectionable—and this cause existed 
to a greater extent in Ireland than Eng- 
land—consisted in the exceedingly minute 
sums and portions in which the tithe was 
paid, and the exceedingly minute articles 
of produce on which it was charged. Great 
as this evil was in England, it was much 
more severely felt in Ireland, because, in 
the latter country, the subdivisions of land 
were carried to a greater extent, and, con- 
sequently, the two characters of farmer 
and labourer were more commonly. com- 
bined together. The holding of land being 
thus extremely small, every additional 
charge was felt as an additional encum- 
brance. But the system was objectionable 
in Ireland in a still more important view 
than this, and it wasa point of view which 
did not appertain to England. In England 
he had always thought it objectionable that 
the Protestant clergyman. should be sup- 
ported by his Protestant parishioners, by 
means of his applying to them for a sepa- 
rate payment for his use and benefit, for 
he had always thought, that it was placing 
the clergyman in an extremely invidious 
position. But it must be taken into con- 
sideration that, besides the extreme minute- 
ness of the holdings in the vast number of 
parishes in Ireland, the payment was made 
by a Catholic parishioner to a Protestant 
clergyman, with whom he might feel, in 
too many instances, that he had no tie, 
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except that of demand on the one hand,| ket ; but, if the charge were removed from 
and of payment on the other. He entreated | Ireland alone, whilst it was left upon Eng- 


the Protestant Members of the House to 
put themselves in the place of the Catholic 
peasant, and arguing, not from reason or 
from justice, but from what would be their 
feelings, say, whether this was a position 


| 


land, as the English market regulated the 
| price of Irish produce, if the cost of pro- 
| duction remained the same in England, it 
| was clear that an additional profit would be 
derived from land in Ireland. But, looking 


in which they thought it desirable that a| to the competition for land in Ireland— 


Protestant clergyman should be placed 
with reference to his Catholic parishioners. 
The point upon which the Church, so far 
as he knew, had always laid the greatest 
stress, and for which there was, undoubt- 
edly, reason and justice, was, the right toa 
progressive increase of the clergyman’s 
emoluments in proportion to the pro- 
gressive increase in the value of the 
land, The reason was obvious, for an in- 
crease in the value of the land implied an 
increased population, which, if it were in 
accordance with the religious opinions of 
the clergyman, implied an increased por- 
tion of labour thrown upon the Protestant 
clergyman, which, perhaps, would be no 
more than adequately remunerated by the 
increased payment arising out of the in- 
creased value of the land. But, if this 
were a good point for the Church in Eng- 
land, it certainly could not be urged in 
Ireland, for there the increased value of 
the land, arising from an increased popula- 
tion, had, in many districts, thrown neither 
more labour nor responsibility upon the 
Protestant clergyman, so that his income 
was considered a mere tax upon the indus- 
try of the Catholic population, with whom 
he was placed in hostile collision, whilst, 
to use their own expressive phrase, they 
received no return for the payments they 
made to him. He was not there to argue 
that the view of the Catholic peasant was 
the real, substantial, or just view ; on the 
contrary, he had always contended on a 
different side, that the payment was not a 
payment from the Catholic peasant to the 
Protestant clergyman, and that, if the tithes 
were removed from Ireland to-morrow, the 
burthen, except during the continuance of 
existing leases, would be neither more nor 
less felt by the population of the country 
than at present. If it were possible to re- 
move the tithe, as well as if it were possible 
to remove any other tax, or—as he feared 
the word “ tax” would be objected to, that 
was not, perhaps, quite thecorrect expression 
— if it were possible to remove, all over the 
country, any other charge which bore upon 
agricultural produce, and increased its price, 
the consequence probably would be, that 


| looking to the enormous rents persons pro- 


| mised to pay, knowing they had not the 
means to pay, and which they were not 
afterwards called upon to pay, because 
their landlord also knew they had not the 
means of paying it, he did not think it too 
much to assume, that the additional profit 
to be derived from the land, would find its 
way, not into the pocket of the tenant, but, 
necessarily and naturally, into the pocket of 
the landlord, either in the shape of increased 
rent, or in the shape of increased facility to 
the tenant to pay the rent he agreed to pay, 
and which was only not exacted on account 
of the impossibility of his complying with 
the demand. He considered, then, that if 
tithes were altogether removed, no pecu- 
niary benefit would result to the occupying 
tenant of the soil. But this he said, that 
if the occupying tenant of the soil be ex- 
empted from the payment of tithe to the 
Protestant clergy, even though he should 
be called upon to pay precisely the same 
sum to his landlord, there would be a real 
and substantial benefit afforded to him, not 
only in relieving his mind from the feeling 
of being constantly urged to make a pay- 
ment out of his pocket toa clergyman of a 
different religion, which he felt to be galling, 
if not insulting, but a pecuniary benefit, 
and a real remedy for a crying grievance. 
As he wished, as much as possible, to avoid 
all topics calculated to excite asperity of 
language, he would pass over the multi- 
farious abuses which, by the consent of all 
men, had prevailed under the system of 
valuation and Tithe Proctors; that system 
had not only led tothe grossest frauds, but 
it had been a fruitful source of animo- 
sity, bloodshed, and crime. More injury 
had been done to the Protestant cause and 
religion in Ireland by Tithe Proctors than 
by any other circumstance that could be 
named. Some years ago, the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goulburn) had 
removed part of the practical evil, by the 
passing of the Tithe Composition Act ; 
which put an end, wherever it came into 
effect, to the system of taxation varying 
with every season. He would, in justice, 
exempt the clergy from the charge of being 





the price of produce would fall in the mar- 
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ioners ; but, as composition was made only 
for a period, at the end of that time the 
evils were renewed. TheAct, where carried 
into execution, put an end to many evils, at 
least for a time ; but, as the arrangement 
was only to continue for twenty-one years, 
at the end of that time an increased demand 
on the part of the clergyman arose, his in- 
come was revised, and revised under cir- 
cumstances not tending to lessen the annoy- 
ance, and suppress the heart-burnings. It 
was, unquestionably, a great benefit in the 
Tithe Composition Bill, that it equalized the 
burthen upon arable and pasture lands— 
a permanent, as well as a moderate assess- 
ment, was fixed upon both. It had often 
been suggested, that it would be better to 
commute tithes for land-tax, inasmuch as 
it would spread equally and justly over va- 
rious descriptions of soil ; and, where the 
Tithe Composition Bill was in operation, 
it amounted, in fact, to an equitable land- 
tax. The measure, however, failed to pro- 
duce all the good effects expected to flow 
from it, from defects in its construction ; 
he did not mean to impute the slightest 
blame to the framers of the bill, but one 
part of his plan would be to remedy those 
defects. He well knew the difficulties with 
which Ministers had, in former times, 
had to contend on this subject, and he was 
well aware also of the increased difficulties 
under which he himself must inevitably 
labour. The measures met, at that time, 
the approbation of all sides of the House ; 
especially of those Gentlemen who sup- 
ported the Catholic interest, though no 
Catholics had then seats in the House. But 
the bill was rendered in a great degree nu- 
gatory by the enactment, that the adoption 
of the composition should be entirely 
optional with both parties. ‘There was, in 
many counties, a large proportion of grazing 
land, which, according to the tithe laws 
of Ireland, was exempted from the pay- 
ment of tithes, and in those counties 
it was, consequently, the interest of a 
large number of the landed proprietors 
and occupiers to resist the composition. 
He did not mean to deny, nor could it be 
denied, that there were a great many in- 
stances in which the clergy refused to 
compound. In many cases the fault lay 


with the clergy themselves ; but, in the 
greater number of cases, he thought it might 
be found that—a thing which, considering 
the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, was 
not at all surprising—the occupier en- 
deavour to take advantage of the composi- 
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just income. It would be found, he repeated, 
that in many instances this was the real 
cause of the clergyman’s refusal of the 
composition offered by his parishioners. 
On this ground, therefore, he regretted 
that the Act had not been, in the first in- 
stance, made compulsory. But there was 
another reason, also, for which he thought 
it desirable, that in every parish the com- 
position should be enforced, unless it was 
intended to continue the old system in all. 
For, when the tithes had been compounded 
for in one parish, whilst the old mode of 
collection was continued in the parish ad- 
joining, it followed, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that the comparison rendered the 
burthen of the old tithe system more in- 
tolerable to that parish in which the com- 
position had not been accepted ; and the 
discontent was not diminished by the cer- 
tainty, that they had no means of removing, 
under the Act, the inconvenience which 
they felt from its non-adoption. His se- 
cond objection to the Act was, that the 
composition was entirely temporary, and 
that, at the same time that it made no 
provision for an additional charge, propor- 
tioned to the increasing value of the land, 
yet if, at the end of twenty-one years, the 
occupier should refuse to pay an increased 
tithe rate, proportioned to’ the improved 
value of his lands, the clergyman might 
renew the old tithe system with all its 
errors, and with all the odium in which 
that system was held in Ireland ; and it 
was not to be supposed that the odium 
would not be increased by a comparison 
with the relief which had previously been 
experienced. At the same time, it was to 
be borne in mind, that the shifting of a 
part of the burthen from tillage land, 
which hitherto had borne the whole, to 
pasture, which had been wholly exempt, 
tended to increase the average productive- 
ness of the whole parish, and, with the in- 
creased productiveness, the claim of the 
clergyman would of necessity increase. 
Having now stated his objections to the 
existing law, he would proceed to explain 
the nature of the alterations which it was 
his intention to propose, and to what ex- 
tent he hoped to remove existing griev- 
ances. In the first place —and to this he 
apprehended there would be no objection— 
he would recommend that the composition 
should be compulsory ; in other words, 
that the amended Composition Act should 
be made compulsory in its operation, and 
permanent in its effect. He would not 
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come which they might justly derive from 
the improved value of the land. But, at 
the same time, he would provide that the 
occupier should not have his burthens in- 
creased by the decrease of the price of 
agricultural produce. He proposed to give 
the cultivator the benefit of all the indus- 
try and capital he might apply to the 
land, but he would have the income of 
the clergyman increased in proportion to 
the advance of price, not to the increase of 
produce, the composition being varied ac- 
cording to a valuation taken every seven 
years. Now the compositions were renew- 
able every twenty-one years; he would 
have them renewable every seven years, 
modifying them by the average price of 
agricultural produce. He proposed to give 
to every parish a certain period, within 
which'it should have an opportunity, by 
agreetent with the clergyman, of entering 
into a ¢omposition according to the terms 
of existing compacts. But all parishes 
that should not avail themselves of this 
power before a certain day named and spe- 
cified in that Act, should have the arrange- 
ment made for them in the following man- 
ner, which, after every consideration that 
he had been able to give to the subject, 
appeared to him to be the most effectual, 
and Jess liable to objections than any other. 
His proposition was, that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland should be empowered to 
name a Commissioner, who should examine 
into what the parish already paid to the 
clergyman for its tithes, and, having ascer- 
tained this point, the Commissioner should 
fix the amount as the future payment to 
be made to the clergyman by way of com- 
pensation. The Commissioner should be 
guided by the average price of agricultural 
produce for the last seven years. One of 
the greatest difficulties of the former Act 
was felt in fixing the amount of the compo- 
sition. According to former arrangements, 
a gross sum was to be taken, say 500/., 
which it was proposed to charge the parish 
with for the tithe to be paid the clergy- 
man, estimating that amount from the 
average produce of the land from the year 
1814 to 1821. If the composition were to 
be entered into now, when agricultural 
produce had fallen in price, it would be 
necessary that the sum should be taken at 
5001., as that was the amount according to 
the standard under the law. Any com- 
position, therefore, entered into now would 
give the clergyman an income of one-fifth 
for the next seven years, more than he 
would be. equitably entitled to. At the 
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same time, it must be obvious, that in re« 
gulating thecomposition from 1832 to 1839, 
the Commissioner ought to be guided by 
the average value of tithes for the last 
seven years preceding 1830; because, as 
every Gentleman must be aware, occur- 
rences had taken place, which would justly 
exclude the last two years from the cal- 
culation. He should, therefore, propose, 
that the valuation for the next seven years 
be regulated by the average yearly income 
of the incumbent from 1822 to 1830; but, 
that the valuation for the seven years now 
next ensuing, that is, from 1839 to 1846, 
should be made according to the average 
value of the tithes, or to the average price 
of agricultural produce, for the seven years 
immediately preceding—that is, from 1832 
to 1839. Whatever was the amount fixed, 
he should propose that it should be liable 
to variation every seven years, according to 
the averages of the market prices. He 
conceived that nothing could be more fair 
than a revision every seven years by the 
average of the market price, and that, by such 
revision, it should be fixed and determined 
what the parishioners should have to pay 
to the clergyman, by way of composition 
for the succeeding seven years. He trusted 
that he had sufficiently explained himself 
upon that part of the subject, and that he 
had made himself intelligible to the House. 
He would now come to another part of the 
subject. There could be no doubt that it 
was the intention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who framed the Tithe Composition 
Bill, to make the landowner practically 
responsible for the tithe, as he was, accord- 
ing to the intention of the law, ultimately 
the payer of it. In order to leave no 
doubt that the landlord was the real payer 
of the tithe, that Act declared, that in all 
cases in which the landlord should have let 
land tithe-free, the occupier should pay the 
proportion applotted to his holding, and 
should charge it upon the rent; and the 
Act gave the incumbent his remedy against 
the occupier, by every means which the 
law previously allowed to the landlord for 
the recovery of his rent, even to distress 
and ejectment. The immense subdivision 
of land in Ireland, for the tithes of which 
the clergyman had to prosecute the parish- 
ioners, caused a practical defeat of the 
right honorable Gentleman’s whole scheme. 
The clergyman, in fact, had to levy the 
fractions of a penny, or twopence, or three~ 
pence, upon his parishioners; and in these 
proceedings the poor were subject to the 
payment of four or five shillings, or even 
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of pounds, which was exacted of them as 
legal expenses, and this was independent 
of the bribes which the agent of the cler- 
gyman exacted of them without the know- 
ledge of the clergyman himself. There 
was, also, this grievance and peculiar hard- 
ship in the plan. There being two sums 
to be paid, one to the landlord, and the 
other to the clergyman, say of 1/., the 
entire rent, 19s .6d. to the landlord, and 6d. 
to the church, if the landlord’s share should 
have been paid, still the tenant would be 
liable to be put to as much expense for the 
recovery of the 6d. due to the clergyman, 
as he would before have been subjected to, 
had he neglected to pay the whole sum of 
1. tithe and rent. In many instances 
where land was sub-divided into numerous 
holdings, the poor cottiers had been put to 
an expense of several shillings, in default 
of payment of one penny tithe. Now, the 
object which he (Mr. Stanley) had in view 
was, to impose the burthen really, and in 
the first instance, not upon the miserable 
and insolvent cottier, who happened to oc- 
cupy the soil, but upon the solvent and 
legally responsible landlord. In legislating 
for that object, it was necessary to take 
into consideration, not only what was de- 
sirable, but what might be found really 
practicable. If he had to deal with Eng- 
Jand, or with any other country in which 
the relation between landlord and tenant 
was thoroughly understood and acted upon, 
and in which there was but a small separa- 
tion between the landlord in fee and the 
occupying tenant, he should be disposed to 
recommend, in the first instance, that the 
incumbent should go at once to demand 
his tithe of the owner of the fee, from 
whom it was really due, and who was always 
supposed to be ultimately the payer. But 
in Ireland difficulties were to be encoun- 
tered which did not exist in this country. 
In most cases, the occupying tenant was 
many degrees removed from the actual 
landlord, and, in many cases, the owner of 
the fee had parted with every advantage of 
proprietorship, except the claim of a fee 
farm rent, which could never be increased. 
Thus a great part of the land was let to the 
immediate tenants upon leases for lives, re- 
newable for ever, and by those tenants 
again underlet to others, perhaps also upon 
leases of the same kind, and by these again 
to others ; so that there intervened several 
middlemen between the owner of the fee 
and the actual occupier. He (Mr. Stan- 
ley), therefore, proposed—though he was 
ready to admit, that on principle the ar- 
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rangement might be liable to many objec- 
tions, and was not itself so beneficial as he 
could wish, but which, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case appeared free from 
very many objections to which all other 
systems and schemes appeared to him to be 
liable — he proposed that the last lessor 
having an interest—whether by lease or 
in fee—beyond that of a tenant-at-will, 
should be responsible for the payment of 
the tithe composition ; and, when the lease 
of the person so held responsible for the 
tithe should have expired, the whole charge 
should fall upon the holder immediately 
above him, and so on until the owner in 
fee simple was reached; thus making 
each responsible until the period in which 
he had an interest in the property ex- 
pired. By this plan, in every case, 
the person having to make a new ar- 
rangement with those who should in 
future hold land under him would be- 
come responsible. By that arrangement, 
too, it was obvious, that, at the expiration 
of existing leases, the actual landlord— 
that is, the person ultimately receiving the 
profit rent—would be the actual payer of 
the tithe. ‘The next consideration was, 
how the amount of the composition was to 
be received, after it had been determined 
upon whom the burthen was to fall. It 
would be a serious evil if, after all, the 
incumbent should be compelled to resort to 
the old mode of distress—to come down 
upon the land, and rack the tenant—for 
dues really owing by the landlord. He 
would, therefore, propose to abolish distress 
for tithe. He would recommend, instead 
of that mode of recovery, that the person 
owing the tithe should be liable to an 
action for damages, or tliat he should be 
liable to the proceedings in the Civil Bill 
Court: and, if he should remain for one 
year in arrear, he should then be liable to 
have a receiver appointed to his estate, 
who should pay over the balance, having 
deducted the tithe due. [Hear.] If Gen- 
tlemen who cried “hear” would only con- 
sider calmly the subject, in all its bearings 
and effects, if their object was to relieve 
the occupying tenant, they must see that 
in what he proposed the landlord was 
not, by any means, too hardly dealt with. 
The proceedings which he had the honour 
to propose for the adoption of the House, 
were no more than the ordinary proceedings 
for the recovery of a mortgage under the 
present law of Ireland. The landlord had 
the selection of his tenants, and the option 
whom to accept and whom to reject ; and, 
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if the tenant could not pay his landlord, | tithe upon the person having a permanent 
surely it was not reasonable that the cler- | interest in the land. That charge, how- 
gyman should suffer. He meant further | ever, would not be thrown upon the land- 
to propose, that if the occupying tenant | lord till the term for which he had let the 
should choose to anticipate the demand of | land expired, when he would have to enter 
the incumbent, by tendering eighty-five | into a fresh covenant with his tenant for 
per cent of the tithe composition next be-/ the rent. The second Bill which he should 
coming due, he should be allowed to make | propose was one which would, undoubtedly, 
the full charge of 100 per cent against the | make a considerable innovation, and which 
landlord, as so much rent paid ; and, on | would be objected to—on the one hand as 
the other hand, if, in cases in which the | confirming the unalienable property of the 
tenant was bound to pay the composition, | Church in tithes; and, on the other hand, 
the landlord chose to anticipate the demand | as tending to weaken the hold which, by 
by paying eighty-five per cent, he should be | the present law, the clergy had upon the 
allowed to charge the full amount of 100 | land, for the security of their income. He 
per cent against the tenant, as rent due,| was most desirous to avoid everything 
He had now gone over the principal provi- | which could give rise to acrimony of 
sions of the first Bill which he proposed to | discussion, and he should, therefore, only 


introduce. But, in doing so, he had omitted | state that, whatever difference of opinion 












to state, that, although it was his intention 
to make the present compositions compul- 
sory, yet, as they had been originally en- 
tered into voluntarily, it should be provided, 
that wherever either party, the incumbent 
or the parish, should make out reasonable 
grounds for supposing that the composition 
had not been fairly made, a Commission 
should be sent by the Lord Lieutenant to 
adjust the future composition ; and as, in 
the last year, it might have happened, 
from the unsettled state of the tithe ques- 
tion, and from the expectation that some 
alterations were about to be introduced, 
many parties had omitted to appeal in the 
last year, who would, therefore, by the ex- 
isting laws, lose the right of appeal, he 
should provide, that all compositions ter- 
minating previous to November, 1831, 
should be still open for renewal or re- 
adjustment to November, 1832. He had 
stated, he believed, all the provisions which 
he intended to propose in the first Bill he 
should have the honour of submitting to 
the consideration of the House. By it the 
Tithe Composition Act would be made 


permanent and compulsory ; by it the com- | 
| dered applicable to the county-rates, or to 


position would be a fixed payment, not 
liable to any fluctuations, except those 
arising from the price of corn, and that 
assessed and applotted as the most equita- 
ble land-tax possibly could be. That would 
be substituted fer the present odious sys- 
tem of tithe-law, with all its pressure, 
with all its increase of charge on honest 
and industrious individuals, and would 
produce nominally, as well as really, that 
benefit to the occupying tenant, which 
would, he trusted, relieve his misery, and 
which would, certainly, relieve him from 
distress for tithe, and would charge the 


| he might have with those with whom he 
acted upon other questions, it was not his 
intention to do away with the control 
which the Legislature might assume over 
the property of the Church. Whatever 
opinions he might have expressed at any 
time upon that subject, to such opinions 
he alone was pledged. Butthere was nothing 
in the arrangement which he was about 
to propose, that could in any way affect 
the power which the House could have 
over the property of the Church. His 
proposition would only go to substitute one 
kind of property for another. But that 
would be no less under the control of the 
Legislature than the property which the 
Church held at present, and it would 
be less subject to the influence of any 
outbreak of popular violence. Be tithes 
objectionable or not, no man could wish 
to see them, or any other kind of pro- 
perty, got rid of bya popular combination. 
It would be dangerous to the peace of the 
country, and to the security of all its in- 





stitutions, if the property of the Church 
were allowed to be done away with by a 
combination, which might easily be ren- 


the rent of land, or to any impost sanc- 
tioned by the Legislature. Whether or 
not the property of the Church was to be 
wholly at the disposal of the Legislature, 
it was, at least, under the protection of the 
Legislature, and it was not to be left to 
the undisputed control of popular violence 
and combination. Much had been said, 
sneeringly, of the sufferings of the “ pam- 
pered clergy ;” but was it the rich clergy 
who alone were suffering? Gentlemen 
might make light of the sufferings of the 





wealthy and pampered Church of Ireland, 
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but ought they to make light, not of the 
sufferings of those to whom the loss of 
tithes was a comparative trifle, but of the 
hard-working and poorly-paid clergy of 
Ireland, of whom he was sorry to say, 
there were many? Look, again, at the 
situation of the lessees of tithes. They 
were bound by contract to pay a cer- 
tain amount of tithe, and yet might be 
unable to obtain a single farthing from the 
occupying tenant. What, too, must be 
the situation of persons who, upon what 
they had fancied secure grounds, had in- 
sured their lives, made settlements and 
family arrangements, and done everything 
relying on the power of the law to main- 
tain its own work? Was all that to be 
overborne, not by the decree of the Legis- 
lature, but by a system of intimidation 
and combination, which, however, objec- 
tionable the tithe-system might be, could 
not, andought not to be suffered in any civil- 
ized nation? Look, again, at the lay-im- 
propriators of tithes; were they treated 
with more tenderness than the clergy ? 
And would any man tell him whatever might 
have been the original meaning of that pro- 
perty, that their possession of that pro- 
perty was not the possession of proprietors 
in the strictest sense of the word ? Would 
any man tell him that it was possible for 
any human being, under the sanction of 
the laws, to advance a stronger claim to 
property? Yet, the whole of this was to 
be swept away and got rid of, by a mere 
declaration on the part of the people that 
they would not pay; and that, although 
the law might take their goods, they w ould, 
by their ‘combined exertions, render it 
impossible to sell them. If that were the 
case, it was the bounden duty of the Legis- 
lature to substitute for that species of pro- 
perty, which was so liable to attack, an- 
other species of property, which should not 
be open to the like objection. His object, 
therefore, was not to determine in any 
way the question as to the extent to which 
Church property was at the disposal of the 
Legislature, but to prevent that property 
from being under any other control than 
that of the Legislature, and of the Church 
itself. Thus he would have the whole 
body collecting for the whole body, and 
dividing the ‘proceeds amongst them in 
due and equitable proportions ; of course 
treating the whole, not as_ private or per- 
sonal property, but as Church property — 

to be applied for the service of the Church 
and of religion. The second Bill which he 
should move for leave to introduce, had 
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for its object to constitute the Bishop and 
beneficed clergy of each diocese into a cor- 
poration for the purpose of receiving the 
tithes for the whole body, and dividing 
them, for their common benefit in the pro- 
portions to which the respective parties 
would be now entitled to them. This 
mode would, he conceived, be of the great- 
est possible benefit to all concerned, and it 
would be consistent with strict justice if 
they considered the property of the Church, 
not that of the individual, but of a whole 
body in trust for a common purpose. By 
constituting the Bishop and __beneficed 
clergy of each diocess a joint body, for the 
purpose of collecting the tithe, all grounds 
of angry collision between any individual 
clergyman and his parishioners would 
be removed, for the inhabitants liable 
to tithe in each parish would not then 
have to arrange with the individual 
clergyman, but with the whole body. It 
would also be for the advantage of each 
clergyman to be joined ina mutual risk 
and mutual gain with the whole body. It 
was also of great importance, that indi- 
viduals liable to the payment of tithe 
should have the advantage of dealing with 
this body, either for the composition of 
tithe, or its commutation for land. It was 
also his intention to propose such provi- 
sions as would enable the corporation so 
formed in each diocess to make purchases 
of lands out of such sums as might be paid 
for the redemption of tithes, facilities be- 
ing created for such redemption in the 
manner in which there demption of the land- 
tax went forward in England, It might 
not always be easy to find a portion of land 
to meet the value of a particular amount 
of one tithe, where the tithe payer was dis- 
posed to redeem it by an exchange of land, 
but, in that case the joint body, as having 
the command of the joint-stock purse, 
might treat with four or five parishes dis- 
posed to redeem their tithes, and enter into 
an arrangement with the whole at once, 
and thus, what would be difficult in the 
case of one parish, might be easily and 
satisfactorily settled when the body had to 
include four or five or more parishes in the 
arrangement. The Bill for the commu- 
tation of tithes, which would throw the 
burthen of them on the land, was on the 
same principle as that of the land tax re- 
demption in England, or the redemption 
of quit-rent in Ireland—that was, that the 
party liable to the charge in each case 
might redeem it, and the money thus paid 
for the redemption of tithe would go toa 
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fund, as a provision for the clergy, in the 


proportions to which they were at present | 
In order to facilitate this re- | 


entitled. 
demption by the owner of the land, it was 
proposed that persons whose estates were 
already encumbered might still mortgage 
them for the further sum necessary to re- 
deem the tithe, this latter mortgage to 
have precedence of all others at present on 
the land. It might appear, at first, that 
this would not be fair towards the other 
creditors, but it was the opinion of the 
Committee, from the evidence which they 
had before them, that, so far from this 
plan being objectionable to the other 
creditors, ‘they would willingly consent 
that the new mortgages should have the 
priority, inasmuch as it would give a 
greater security for the payment of the 
other claims on the land. He proposed 
also to introduce a measure to enable land- 
lords to sell or exchange a portion of their 
entailed estates for that purpose, as well as 
to create new encumbrances, for the pur- 
pose of freeing the whole from the burthen 
of tithes now affecting them. In making 
an arrangement of that nature, it was 
thought expedient that the incomes of the 
clergy should be calculated at fifteen per 
cent below their actual value ; and it was 
also intended, that the landlords should be 
enabled to purchase up the tithes of their 
respective estates, at the price of sixteen 
years’ purchase, which would, in effect, 
operate as a deduction of fhteen per cent | 
upon the income of the clergy 


take the income of the ieee of the Esta- | 


blished Church, derived from tithes at 
about 600,000/. per annum, for the pur- 
poses of his argument—it was not im- 
portant that he was minutely correct ; 
whether accurately stated or otherwise, 
the numbers he should use would equally 
well explain hisargument. This 600,000/. 


a-year, taken at sixteen years’ purchase, | 
With that 


gave a total of 9,600,000/. 
sum, land could be purchased, at eighteen 
years’ purchase, for the use of the clergy, 
and which would give them a safe and 
complete rental of 510,000/.; and thus in 
lieu of the fifteen per cent, they would 
have increased -security and diminished 
trouble. 
the money by which he was to redeem the 
tithe, at five per cent interest, and pur- 
chasing the whole tithes for 9,600,000L., 
that would leave him only 480,000/. a- 
year to pay, and would thus have the ef- 
fect of making the whole land of Ireland 
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| what it had now to pay. He did not, 
however, say that the money might not be 
had at a less rate than 5/. per cent, and 
that led him to a point which he deemed 
well worthy of the attention of the House. 
In a matter of such great importance, and 
where so great an object was to be attained, 
it might be expedient to advance money 
to landlords, for the purposes of redeeming 
their tithesat a less rate of interest than five 
per cent. It might be that some landlords 
would abstain from availing themselves of 
those advantages which the Bill offered— 
it might be that some landlords, blind to 
the pecuniary advantage to themselves, in- 
sensible to the benefits accruing from the 
removal of a fertile source of discord, indif- 
ferent to the sources of increased income 
which the agricultural improvements con- 
sequent upon a restoration of tranquillity, 
must produce, might still be slow to as- 
sume, not a pecuniary burthen, but a pe- 
cuniary advantage. ‘lo such landlords he 
proposed to hold out the additional induce- 
ment to rid themselves of the burthen of 
tithes, by supplying them with funds for 
that purpose at a lower rate of interest than 
five per cent. Not only was it intended, 
then, to leave it open to landlords to pur- 
chase up the tithes affecting their property, 
and to give every practicable facility and 
convenience for doing so, but it was like- 
wise intended, to put it in the power of the 
State to purchase any amount of tithes, in 








} 


| any part of the country where it might be 


He would | found expedient, of course leaving the Ec- 


clesiastical Corporation formed in the dio- 
cess to dispose of the sums, so invested, as 
in every other case, for the benefit of the 
parochial clergy. Having now stated the 
several propositions which he intended to 
submit to the House, he had only to add, 
that he was sure the House would agree 
with him in thinking, that the several con« 
veyances to be made under these Bills ought 
to be freed from stamp duties, auction du- 


| ties, and fees for searches in the Registry 


Supposing the landlord to get | 


Office. Such immunity was, no doubt, 
a great indulgence, but the object was so 
important, that he was sure hon. Members 
would agree with him, that such a sacrifice 
was well worth while making. These 
were the whole of the measures which he 
intended to submit to Parliament, for the 
purpose of making a final adjustment of 


‘the Irish tithe system; and the House 


chargeable, with 120,000/, a-year less than | to see that the first and second might be 


would perceive, that the Bills, when intro- 
duced, would bear upon each other at the 
same time ; that the House could not fail 
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without any aid whatever from the third 
Bill. But, though they might all be con- 
sidered as parts of one great measure, it 
must be obvious that the first and second 
could be carried into beneficial operation 
without the third ; it was not, therefore, his 
intention to introduce the third Bill in the 
present Session. As to any further mea- 
sures with respect to the Church—as toany 
other appropriation of its funds, he cer- 
tainly did entertain opinions, individually, 
which he should be very slow to abandon. 
There was no man more anxious to be in- 
strumental in bringing about reforms of 
the acknowledged abuses existing in the 
Church. He should be most anxious to 
see a greater equality established than at 
present was to be found amongst the 
members of that body; he desired to see 
a closer approximation between the in- 
comes of the laborious and the dignified 
clergy. He wished for an arrangement 
which would confer a reasonable compe- 
tence upon the humble curate, which 
would increase the number of benetfices, 
and diminish the number of unions, which 
would spread throughout Ireland a resi- 
dent Protestant gentry, useful not only as 
clergy, but as gentry spending their in- 
comes—engaged in works, in which they 
were never backward, of kindness and of 
Christian charity. They would, in such 
circumstances, not only be a useful body of 
Christian clergy, but of individuals sup- 
plying the place of the absentee proprie- 
tors. He was aware, that in effecting the 
changes which, under these Bills it was 
intended to bring about, the promoters of 
such measures should proceed with bold- 
ness, though, at the same time, not with- 
out caution; but respecting this there 
could not be a second opinion namely ; 
that whatever changes might be required 
in Church government, must be brought 
about by the instrumentality of the Church 
itself; but he should, nevertheless, be the 
foremost to affirm, that it was the right and 
duty of the Legislature, and in the highest 
degree incumbent upon it, to take the lead, 
if the Church itself did not, in rectifying 
abuses—in correcting the distribution of 
property—in confining it to ecclesiastical 
purposes — in removing a well known 
cause of discontent, arising out of the pay- 
ment of Church cess and rates by Catho- 
lics. He was sure that the clergy of the 
Established Church would rejoice in being 
relieved from that responsibility to their 
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adopted, and carried into beneficial effect, | their present powers, and hence, he had no 


doubt they would gratefully hail a measure 
which would strip them of those powers. 
The charges to which he alluded were 
certainly of trifling amount, but they were 
a source of continual irritation—of end- 
less opposition—of petty jobbing, dis- 
graceful alike to all the parties concerned, 
and, he was sure, universally offensive to 
the clergy themselves. As a means of re- 
moving this grievance, he looked to a fund 
arising from the First Fruits. In Eng- 
land that revenue was applied to the im- 
provement of the livings of the poorer 
clergy, but in Ireland it went to repairs of 
churches. The sum derived from it in 
Ireland was very small, but, by a better ad- 
ministration of it, it might be applied to 
relieve the Catholics from the payment of 
the Church cess and Church rates. He 
did not intend to introduce any measure 
on the subject in the present Session ; but, 
if a general composition of tithe should 
take place in Ireland, it would not be 
dificult to make the First Fruits available 
for the purpose of shifting the present ob- 
noxious rate from the Catholics in Ireland. 
Steps, he thought, might be adopted for 
rendering the First Fruits’ Fund more 
productive than heretofore, and better 
fitted to supply the place of the Church 
cess, so fertile a source of heartburning and 
discontent. He hoped that in laying these 
plans before the House, he had succeeded 
in abstaining from any violent or angry 
expression, in thus treading upon ground 
most delicate, and he might add, most 
dangerous. Viewing it in that light, he 
entreated the House, in the discussion that 
might ensue, to proceed with all calmness 
and temperance, for the measure with 
which they were engaged was one which 
deeply affected the peace and tranquillity 
of Ireland—a measure by which it was 
hoped that a good understanding might be 
established between the Protestant clergy- 
man and his Roman Catholic parishioners, 
from whom it would be reflected to all classes, 
Protestants and Catholics, and thus might 
they look forward to atime when religious 
dissensions would beat anend. The right 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the pro- 
vision of the Tithe Composition Act—to 
extend those provisions—and to render 
them permanent and compulsory ; and also, 
a Bill to establish Ecclesiastical Corpora~ 
tions in the several Dioceses in Ireland. 
Mr. James Grattan could assure the 





successors which arose from their possessing 





right hon. Gentleman, that he was disposed 
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to give him the fullest credit for abstaining 
from all topics which could be considered 
likely to produce angry feelings, or irrita- 
tion of any kind, and he could assure the 
House, that in rising to move an Amend- 
ment to the Motion, he was in no way 
actuated by any feelings of hostility to- 
wards his Majesty’s Government. He was 
induced to adopt this course, from a feeling 
he entertained, that a subject of such great 
importance as this, coming home to every 
individual in Ireland, and of equal import- 
ance to Protestant and Catholic, could 
not be properly disposed of at that period 
of the Session, and in the present state of 
their information. He was satisfied, and 
every day’s experience convinced him more 
and more of the fact, that the more his 
Majesty’s Ministers considered this matter, 
the more they examined into the subject, 
the more impressed would they be with the 
difficulty of carrying into operation a ge- 
neral plan of composition of tithe through- 
out Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, that the system of combination which 
existed in Ireland was injurious to the wel- 
fare and prosperity of that part of the king- 
dom. In that opinion he cordially con- 
curred, and therefore it was, that he could 
wish that his Majesty’s Ministers would 
make such a declaration, and that the 
House would agree to it, as might confi- 
dently assure the people of Ireland that 
this subject would be duly weighed and 
considered. If such a course were adopted, 
they might possibly put a stop to those ex- 
tensive and dangerous meetings through- 
out Ireland, which, though not illegal, 
were the means of deterring many respect- 
able gentlemen from living in that part of 
the kingdom. He admitted, fully and 
fairly, that the state of society in Ireland 
was such, that the evil arising from it 
must be remedied in some way or other; 
but it could not remedy it to adopt 
the proposition of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The right hon. Gentleman had 
entered into the details of the Composition 
Act, which was brought into this House 
about five years since, by the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The right hon. 
Gentleman eulogized the justice and equity 
of that Act, which he compared to a land- 
tax. In that praise he could not join, for 
it was not by any means a fair composition ; 
hor was it on the principle of a fair land- 
tax. The House would be induced to sup- 
pose, from the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that that measure had suc- 
ceeded. The fact was, however, that it had 
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completely failed ; for it was well-known, 
that the first opposition to the payment of 
tithes displayed in Ireland, broke out in a 
compounding parish. When the right hon. 
Gentleman, therefore, proposed to proceed 
upon that Act, he proposed to proceed upon 
a measure that was the original cause of 
all the hostility which had been displayed, 
too often with most disastrous results to 
the payment of tithes in Ireland. In 
speaking on this subject they were discuss- 
ing nothing new, but, in fact, treating of 
an old and hackneyed point. Forty or 
fifty years ago, his father brought the 
question before the Irish House of Com- 
mons; he brought in a bill similar to the 
Tithe Composition Act ; and, had it been 
adopted at that time, the measure might 
have proved effectual. That bill was re- 
jected, however, and now the time had gone by 
when a Tithe Composition Act would have 
satistied the people of Ireland. It was in 
evidence before the Committee, that it was 
now impossible to introduce, with any 
hopes of success, measures which would 
then, probably, have succeeded. He would 
venture to say that there was not one wit- 
ness who advocated such a measure as this : 
and he might almost venture to say, that 
there was not one person intimately ac- 
quainted with Ireland, who would rise in 
his place and say, that a scheme of this kind 
could be carried into beneficial operation. 
He would state to the House why this 
Composition Act was not a fair or a satis- 
factory measure. It was an Act which 
merely shifted the burthen of tithe from one 
individual for the purpose of imposing it 
upon the shoulders of ancther. The right 
hon. Gentleman talked about shifting the 
burden ; why, the fact was, that, by so 
doing, all parties would be hostile to the 
measure. The small farmer would be op- 
posed to it, because it acted upon his small 
portion of land, and the large farmer would 
be opposed to it, because it would affect his 
large quantity of land. -The tithe compo- 
sition, for this reason, was obnoxious to the 
people of Ireland before. It was well known 
to every Gentleman in that House, that the 
burthen of tithe was shifted by the landed 
proprietor upon the land occupier. The tax 
thus became oppressive and intolerable to 
the poor, and hence arose those scenes of 
disturbance, and murder, and outrage, 
which had been of too frequent occurrence 
in Ireland. What did this Bill do? It 
placed the yeomanry of the country in arms 
against the peasantry. Did the right hon, 





Secretary for Ireland hope ta succeed in 
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extending and making permanent and com- 
pulsory, a measure which had been the 
chief cause of the disturbances in Ireland ? 
Could he hope, by applying such a mea- 
sure to that country, to alter the pre- 
sent state of things for the better? He 
must do the right hon. Gentleman the 
justice to say, that he had given every fa- 
cility for procuring the most impartial and 
valuable evidence upon this subject. It 
might be objected, that there were not 
Catholic Gentlemen on the Committee, 
but he was bound to say that, in every 
respect, fair play had been given. Catholics 
had been examined before the Committee, 
such as Dr. Doyle, and fifty individuals 
well acquainted with the subject ; and, 
whether they looked to the evidence of 
the Police Magistrates, of the Dissenting 
Clergymen, of the Roman Catholic Bishop, 
or of the Protestant Dean, they should find 
that they all agreed, that there must be 
an entire change in the system of tithes. 
They told the Committee that the collec- 
tion of tithes, under the present system, was 
impracticable, and that an army could not 
effect it in some parts of the country. 


{COMMONS} 





With this evidence, it would have been 
much more satisfactory to the people of 
Ireland, if, instead of this Bill, a plain 
declaration had been made by his Majesty’s 





Ministers upon this subjeet. A general 
Commutation Act could not be carried into 
beneficial operation, because the tithe sys- | 
tem was anomalous; because the amount 
of tithes was different in different parishes, 
and because so much depended upon the 
character of the clergyman, and the se- 
verity or kind treatment of the tithe 





proctor. When the former Composition 
Act came to be carried into effect, some 
of the people were tolerably well satisfied ; 
others, who were severely mulcted by | 
the tithe proctor, on the other hand, were | 
dissatistied; and, when the parishioners of | 
the different parishes met at fairs or 
markets, and compared notes, they found 
that one neighbour paid more or less than 
another, although the quality of the land, 
in both cases, was exactly the same. T hey 
found that the taxation was not levied in 
proportion to the value of the land, but that 
its amount depended, ina great measure, on 
the different characters of the respective 
proctors : thus they were dissatisfied, and 
the system became more and more unequal 
every day : some of the peasantry paid, and 
some did not: some of the clergymen re- 
ceived the whole of their dues, and others 
received scarcely anything, That there must 


landed proprietor, 


_ worth. 
| that he had taken the average from 1823 
\to 1830. 
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be a complete and entire revision of the 
present Composition Act, he was quite cer- 
tain ; and he had no objection to its being 
revised by Commissioners appointed for 
that purpose. Let the right hon. Seere- 

tary beware how he irritated the people 
still further, by enforcing this unsuccessful 
Act. But that, heared, was not all; the 
proposition of ‘the right hon. Gentleman 
went further. It not only went to extend 
this Composition Act, but actually to charge 
the owner of the soil, and it carried with 
it this additional aggravation—that a re- 
ceiver might be appointed for the owner's 
rents, in addition to his being rendered 
liable. It went, therefore, to commit an 
act of injustice. The Tithe Composition 
Act went very far, but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to go further. He must 
most strongly and decidedly protest against 
an Act of Parliament which would lead to 
such unjust results. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman knew, for it appeared in evidence 
before the Committee, that, under the oper- 
ation of the former Tithe Composition Act, 
many individuals paid large sums for tithe, 
of which they never received one farthing 
from the occupying tenant. Mr. Berming- 
ham, an extensive Jand-agent, who was 
examined before the Committee, produced 
his books, and showed, that in one instance 
501. had been advanced to a clergyman on 
account of his tithes, of which not one shil- 
ling was afterwards recovered. When such 
difficulties as these interposed in the way 
of a composition of tithe, he must conjure 
the right hon. Gentleman to be cautious 
how he proceeded. The right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed that a certain class of indi- 
viduals should collect the tithe. As a 
he declared that he 
would much rather suffer a pecuniary loss 
than undertake this collection. Another 
objection he had to make was, that it was 
not known what the tithes were really 
The right hon. Gentleman said, 


He had been chairman of a 
vestry, and, when the clergyman’s books 


' were examined, they had been kept in so 


slovenly a manner, as was the case with 


_many other things in Ireland, that nobody 


could make anything of them. The tithe 


/was put down certainly, but in such a 


way that it was utterly impossible to make 
out what its amount was. He would not 
trouble the House at any greater length. 
He was sorry that he had felt it his 
duty to detain the House for so long a 
time, and he should not have done so had 
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he not certain resolutions to propose for its | injury. He had not attended the meeting 
adoption. He would not allude to the | of Irish Members, because he was unwill- 
other Bills to which the right hon. Secre- | ing, either by his silence or otherwise, to 
tary referred ; they were certainly measures | be implicated in measures of which he 
of great importance, but there was no doubt | might disapprove ; but when the Resolu- 
that the main subject for consideration was, | tions were put into his hand since his entry 
the first very important measure which he | into the House, he could not, as a con- 
had to-night submitted to the House, and | scientious man, dissent from them. He 
it appeared to him, that the other Bills | had always recognized the liability of the 
might, very judiciously, be laid by for the | land to a certain assessment, and he fully 
present. As to the Bill for the commuta- | agreed in the justice of the present incum- 
tion of tithes with the landlord, all he | bents receiving a fair equivalent; all he 
would say was, that it was not a very | asked was, that at an early period of the 
proper measure, nor was it brought forward | ensuing Session, either by Parliamentary 
at a proper time. He would only further | Commissioners or otherwise, an investiga- 
add, that he had no wish or intention to | tion should be had into the circumstances 
despoil the Church. Having made these | and property of the Established Church, so 
observations, he should now propose certain | that while on the one side the working 
Resolutions, as an Amendment to the pro- | clergy should be more adequately remu- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman. They | nerated, on the other the sinecures and re- 
were as follows : — jdundance of the Church should be re- 
 Resolved,—That it is essential to the | duced, and the Church property be made 
peace of Ireland, that the system of tithes | more commensurate with the wants of the 
in that country should be extinguished, | Protestant population. In so speaking, he 
not in name only, but in substance, and | wished to guard himself from misinterpre- 
unequivocally. | tation=she spoke asa sincere Protestant. 
« That in coming to this Resolution, we | He had through life opposed what was 
recognise the rights of persons having | called Protestant ascendancy. He should, 
vested interests, and declare that it is the | with equal vigour, oppose any attempt at 
duty of Parliament to provide for those | Catholic ascendancy. He gave his unqua- 
persons, by making them a just compensa- | lified approbation to his Majesty’s Minis- 
tion. ters, and while they continued to held the 
“* That we also recognise the liability of | scale with justice and impartiality, they 
property in Ireland to contribute toa fund | should have his support. He was himself 
for supporting and promoting religion and | a lay impropriator of tithes to a consider- 
charity ; but that such may, and ought to | able amount, but he was willing to make 
be quite different in the mode of collection, | any sacrifice for the public good, and he 
and much lighter in effect, than that raised | was satisfied that, by a Reform in the 
by the system of tithes. Church Establishment, and better manage- 
“* That we are also of opinion that the | ment of the Church property, not only 
mode of levying and the application of such | would the Protestant clergy be paid in 
fund, and its distribution, ought to be left | such a manner as they ought to be paid, 
to the decision of a reformed Parliament.” | but a large surplus would remain, to be 
Mr. Carew, in seconding the Resolu- | appropriated to the purposes of charity, 
tions, wished it to be understood that he | payment of the clergy of all persuasions, 
was not acting in hostility to men with | to the extinction of Church-rates, or any 
whom he had for twenty years co-oper- | other purpose that the State might think 
ated. On the contrary, he gave them the | fit. 
fullest confidence, and was satisfied of their Mr. Sheil said, that the right hon. the 
anxious devotion to the interests and pros- | Secretary for Ireland had recently objected 
perity of Ireland and the empire. There | to a motion relative to Poor laws, because 
was very much in the speech of the right | Parliament was on the eve of dissolution ; 
hon. Secretary of which he highly ap- | he then felt that a reforming Parliament 
proved, and, at an earlier period of the | was in a great measure divested of its 
Session, he should have been prepared to | legislative functions, and that when it had 
have voted for the Bill, with the expecta- | only a few weeks to live, it should not, in 
tion of correcting the details in the Com- | articulo mortis, engage in any great enact- 
mittee ; but at this late period of the Ses- | ment. Wherefore did he not apply that 
sion, he could not consent, without delibe- | sentiment to his present proceedings? 
ration, to enact what might bea permanent | Wherefore, at the close of this self-con- 
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demned House of Commons, did he bring 
forward a measure by which the permanent 
interests of Ireland might be effected, and 
which, according to the evidence of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, was to be ultimately 
extended to this country? Nothing but 
absolute necessity could justify this course. 
But would this measure give food to the 
clergy, or arrest that spirit of insubordina- 
tion which was traversing Ireland with 
such gigantic strides? When the clergy- 
man stretched out his hands for bread, 
would they gvie him this hard, this barren, 
this petrified piece of legislation ? Accord- 
ing to the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, it would take a year to bring 
the Bill into operation. In the interval, 
the clergy were to perish, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands were to continue to 
assemble. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
think that gathering the people in Churches 
to appoint Commissioners, would tend to 
produce a very conciliatory disposition ? 
Would the sight of the altar at which they 
do not worship—of the pulpit from which 
they hear no consolatory intimation—-of 
the rich pews on whose crimson cushions 
they do not bend their knees—would all 
the pride, and pomp, and glorious circum- 
stance of legal religion, tend to inspire 
them with affection for its ministry? On 
the contrary, by collecting the people in 
enormous masses, liable to inflammable 
emotion, the right hon. Gentleman would 
but exasperate them, and increase the 
dangers of the country. But who were 
the witnesses that recommended the ex- 
tension of the tithe composition? The 
right hon. the Secretary for Ireland had 
not appealed to the evidence of one. He 
begged the House to examine the testi- 
mony given before the Committee. The 
first person that objected to this measure, 
was the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin. 
He says, in his evidence before the Lords 
— ‘The account that is generally given is, 
‘in the first place, as I have already said, 
‘ that universally the opposition is quite as 
* strong to composition rent as to tithe, and, 
* generally, the clergy have given it as their 
‘ opinion, that if it had been introduced 
« perhaps earlier, and had been made com- 
* pulsory and universal, it might have pro- 
‘duced good effects ; but I have met with 
‘very few, if any, who think that it can be 
‘ of any benefit, now the system of opposi- 
‘ tion to it is as fully organized as against 
§ tithes.’ 

‘Then your Grace is not of opinion that 
‘the rendering it compulsory now would 
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‘be a sufficient remedy for the present 
‘ evil?—I am inclined to think that it is 
* too late. 

‘Does not your Grace believe, that the 
‘ mere circumstance of a composition would 
‘be so great a relief to the majority of 
* small farmers, that it would tend consi- 
‘siderably to allay the present excite- 
‘ ment ?—I rather doubt that; because I 
‘ have found the opposition now prevailing 
‘to be as strong against composition, as 
‘against tithe. I formerly stated that I 
‘ had inquired particularly upon that point.’ 

The next witness he would refer to, was 
Mr. Dunn.—‘ Are you also acquainted 
‘ with the Tithe Composition Act ?>—Very 
‘ well. 

‘How do you consider it to have 
‘ worked?—The Tithe Composition Act 
‘ has everywhere disappointed the expect- 
‘ ations which were raised when it was 
‘ first introduced. There can be no ques- 
‘tion but that it has afforded great relief 
‘ to the small farmers, while it has thrown 
‘increased burthens upon those farmers 
‘ holding large tracts ; and it had the com- 
‘ plete effect of bringing under payment 
‘ for tithes a great portion of the country 
‘ that heretofore was exempt, under the 
‘custom and the law of agistment in Ire- 
‘ Jand.’ 

Mr. James says, ‘I consider that the 
‘Composition Act is another cause of the 
‘ opposition to tithes, for that has raised a 
‘ cry against tithes from parties who did 
* not object before.’ 

‘ Do you object to the principle, or to 
‘the details of that Act?—To both, par- 
‘ ticularly to the principle.’ 

How did the right hon. Gentleman get 
over the difficulties of the tithe composition ? 
He said that he would require the landlord 
on all new leases to pay the tithe. How 
was he to manage in the interval? A ge- 
neration must be in the grave before his 
Act would come into operation. If so, 
why precipitate the measure, when its ap- 
plication must be soslow? And what would 
he do if the landlord did not pay? The 
right hon. Gentleman said, he would put 
a receiver on his estate. What, if the 
landlord did not himself get his rents? No 
matter, a receiver still ; a receiver with all 
the costs and ruin that accompany that 
incubus on property. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, too, he would allow 
tenants for life to mortgage, to cut off re- 
mainder men, and to give security to the 
mortgagee who advanced his money to buy 
up the tithes, over all creditors. Thus he 
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would shake and disturb the whole frame 
of property in Ireland, and overthrow all 
the fixed rules and canons of the law, to 
consummate his favourite project. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, that profes- 
sional men had given their opinions in 
favour of this scheme. Who were they? 
He had not mentioned one. What Bar- 
rister of eminence was examined? What 
man of great talent at the bar, and enjoy- 
ing the confidence of the country, had ap- 

roved of this strange speculation? Was 
the right hon. Gentleman aware, that by 
taking this course, he was likely to put all 
the gentry of Ireland at the head of the 
population, and to array and marshal them 
against tithes? Did he not know that 
.the Irish Protestant House of Commons, 
in 1735, passed a Resolution against the 
tithe of agistment, and confirmed it by an 
Act of the 40th George 3rd, c. 23? Or 
did he imagine, that the progeny of such 
progenitors would acquiesce in a tax at 
which their fathers spurned? Would they 
not consider it an invasion of property to 
make their lands liable to that tithe of 
agistment from which it was exempt by 
Act of Parliament? And would they 
not be tempted to join the cry for the 
Repeal of the Union, when this was the 
fashion of English legislation? In truth, 
the Government was doing the Church 
the greatest detriment by taking this 
course. Look to the evidence of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. He said, in answer to 
this question :— 

‘ Have you ever considered any advant- 
‘age that might arise from substituting a 
‘corn rent, charged upon the proprietor, 
‘instead of the investment in land ?—I 
‘have considered that plan, and I think 
‘it would be an improvement upon the 
‘ present system. 

‘Do not you think it would be an im- 
‘ provement even upon the plan of invest- 
‘ment of land?—I think it would be ac- 
‘ ceptable for a few years, and then I have 
‘ not the least doubt that the next generation, 
‘ at the latest, will raise a complaint: saying 

«« Tt is very hard that the landlords are 
‘alone to pay the clergy ; they ought if 
‘ they are to bear this burthen, to be al- 
‘ lowed such and such privileges and ad- 
‘ vantages, in the shape of Corn laws or 
‘ bounties, or the burthen ought to be in 
‘ part taken from them and laid upon other 
‘ classes of society.”’’ It would be quite 
‘forgotten in the course of one or two 
‘ generations, that they had in fact received 

‘ an equivalent ; that their lands had been 
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‘ disburthened of the onus of tithes; and 
‘it would be represented, perhaps be- 
‘ fore the middle of this century, but cer- 
‘tainly before the end of it, that the 
‘landlords were unjustly burthened by 
‘alone paying the clergy, who were of 
‘ equal benefit to all classes; and I think 
‘the Church revenues would, in conse- 
‘ quence, be in great danger.’ 

So much for the tithe composition. He 
would next come to the diocesan corpora- 
tions. This was a proposition of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who said, that he de- 
vised the plan with a view to England, not 
having Ireland in contemplation, and drew 
it from the model afforded him by the 
management of the funds of the University. 
It was easier to transfer a professor to an 
Irish Archbishopric than to apply the 
fiscal system of a college to a turbulent 
and distracted country. Good God! had 
not the Government enough to do—had it 
not sufficient difficulties to contend with 
without creating those sacerdotal Corpo- 
rations in every district of the country. 
English metaphysicians and political eco- 
nomists might indulge in these reveries, 
but who was there that had seen Ireland, 
not with a hasty and rapid glance of mere 
migratory curiosity, but with the eyes of 
close and intimate observation—who was 
there that had read those events which 
supply the best commentary on the moral 
condition of the people—who was _ there 
that was acquainted with the feelings of 
Ireland, and in unison with them, who 
would not concur in denouncing this wild 
and monstrous scheme? What, at a time 
like this, with all the abuses of Corpora- 
tions staring them in the face, not only 
to increase the number of these institu- 
tions, but to superadd the evils which 
were inseparable from every sacerdotal 
affiliation. Erect them, and you will soon 
abate them. Instead of framing props 
and buttresses for the Church, the right 
hon. Gentleman would but accumulate a 
new heap upon the tottering pile, and 
throw it at once into ruin. It was next 
proposed to expend 9,500,000/., the pro- 
duce of the sale of tithes, for the bene- 
fit of the Church. This was the recom- 
mendation of the Committee adopted by 
the Secretary for Ireland. 9,500,000/.! 
The Church had now a million of statute 
acres. Was not this sufficient? Would 
Parliament throw an additional mass of 
property into mortmain, make it inalien- 
able. and thus swell the epispocal prin- 
cipalities with this portentous augmenta- 
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tion? Look to its effect on elections? 
What a preponderance it would give to 
churchmen at the hustings! Was this 
the object of the Ministry who had given 
Reform to Ireland? But what say the 
witnessess to this plan? Listen to Mr. 
Delacour, the Treasurer of the county of 
Cork, he said—‘ I conceive it would bea 
‘very impracticable measure. I should 
‘ think, in the first place, it would be a 
‘very difficult thing to procure land ; I 
‘ think it must be a necessary corisequence 

‘ of that arrangement, that land would be 
‘procured in very distant and remote 
‘ places, and I think it would interfere with 
‘ the duties of a Christian clergyman to be 
‘ at a remote distance from his parish.’ 

‘ Has it ever occurred to you, that by 
‘ allowing the principal tithe-payers to ap- 

‘ propriate small portions of land, and then 
‘bringing those portions together, that 
‘ difficulty might be surmounted ?—I have 
‘ bestowed some attention to it, and I 
‘cannot view it but as a very confused 
¢ plan.’ 

‘ Have you considered it at all to come 
‘ to any final conclusion ?—-No, not at all ; 
‘nor do I think myself competent to give 
‘an answer that should be thought satis- 
‘ factory.’ 

‘Would not the objection of making 
‘ the clergyman a farmer be obviated by 
‘ havingan ecclesiastical commission, which 
‘ should collect the funds and pay them 
‘ over to the clergyman ?—It might be so, 
‘ but it strikes me as a system of compli- 
‘ cation which would not be productive of 
‘good. I am afraid that that same feeling 
‘ which now prevails with respect to tithes 
‘would gradually become operative, even 
‘ upon tenants to such properties.’ 
Such was the evidence of a person of 
great influence and station, and to which 
he should again have occasion to revert. 
He might c ite a variety of other witnesses, 
but he “would not molest the House by ac- 
cumulating evidence. He would only advert 
to two more topics introduced by the Irish 
Secretary. The right hon. Gentleman at 
the conclusion of his speech had said, that 
hereafter Catholics might be relieved from 
Church cess. Hereafter! Was it not a 
melancholy policy to delay what was just, 
and to press and precipitate what was most 
inexpedient, and at the same time most 
wrongful? Was not this a most strange 
mode of proceeding? It was admitted 
that the Church rate levied on Catholics 
for the purchase of the sacramental bread 
and wine, was most obnoxious and grievous 
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—the abolition of this tax was left to some 
vague futurity, and at this moment the 
Government strained every nerve to carry a 
series of measures which would be repu- 
diated and spurned by the Irish people. 
One of the last observations of the Secre- 
tary for Ireland was, that his opinions on 
Church property were unchanged—it never 
could be diverted from its present channel 
of appropriation. This announcement was 
made to Ireland by the Minister to whom 
her fortunes and rule were confided. As 
the hon. Gentleman had introduced the 
subject, it became imperative on the Irish 
Members to tell him, that Ireland would 
sue him and the Government to abandon 
this position. | Here was the gist, and es- 
sence, and hinge of the entire case. They 
must strip the Established Church of its 
superfluities. He should not expatiate on 
this subject, but again appeal to evidence. 
His first witness should be Mr. Delacour, 
a Protestant (for he should only appeal to 
Protestant evidence on Catholic feeling), a 
man closely linked with the Church, the 
tenant of a Bishop, the son of aclergyman, 
and married to a clergyman’s daughter. 
What did he say? Here was the evi- 
dence— 

‘ Arethe Committee to understand you to 
state, that it is the general opinion of Pro- 
testants, as well as Catholics, in Ireland, 
‘ that, after paying the incomes of the pre- 
sent incumbents, the amount of tithes 
should be under a different appropria- 
tion >—I have scarcely heard any differ- 
ence of opinion upon that subject, even 
‘ among the Protestant clergy.’ 

‘ Do you mean that there should be an 
appropriation to any other purpose? 
—That is a question upon which I have 
‘ conversed very little with any body ; my 
‘private opinion is, that there may be 
such a revenue as would amply provide 
for the Protestant establishment, and also 
a residue that would be fairly and justly 
applicable to other purposes. Upon the 
whole area of Ireland, arevenue of 3s. an 
acre would produce 2,000,000/. of money ; 
I think that would be more than would 
be necessary to cover the ecclesiastical 
revenues and the local taxation of the 
* country.’ 

‘ Would you appropriate the tax which 
‘you propose to ievy in lieu of tithe to 
those other purposes?—-I do not go so 
fur as to say, that I would do that, but 
I think there may be some arrange- 
ment that would enable the country to 
‘contribute a moderate proportion in the 
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‘the pound, which might be applied to 
‘other purposes besides the payment of 
‘ the clergy.’ 

The next witness he would quote was 
Mr. Wright, a Protestant, and employed 
as a Commissioner under the Tithe Com- 
position Act— 

‘You mentioned that you thought it 
‘ impossible to collect the tithes, or tithe 
* composition, under the present system, 
‘and, that you would recommend some 
‘other way; will you be so good as to 
‘state what that is?—I certainly would 
‘abolish the tithes, I think, altogether, 
‘ both those, that are under the Composi- 
‘ tion Act, and those that have been under 
‘the clergyman’s valuation, that have not 
‘been compounded ; J would sweep them 
‘all away, and I would then legislate in 
‘the matter of tithes, and I would give 
‘the clergymen what I thought was a 
‘ wholesome provision ; and I would make 
‘them come into the terms. What oc- 
‘curred to me is this—there are a great 
‘ many Church lands and See lands, that I 
‘think might be appropriated to the use 
‘of the payment of tithes; I would from 
‘this form a fund; I would lessen the 
‘number of Bishops ; | would then, when 
‘this was done, levy a tax—suppose a 
‘ property tax, and let every man on the 
‘ estate bear his portion of it: for I think 
‘ any thing else coming forward will be still 
‘ considered and deemed as a tithe, and 
‘ will be viewed in that way ; and I would 
‘hold that out to the people, and say, 
‘ Here is a law for your benefit ; and if 
‘ they do not accede to it, let them abide 
‘ the consequence.’ 

The next witness was Sir William 
Carrol, a gentleman of large fortune and 
high consideration. His evidence was 
this :— 

‘ If the landlords, in fact, were to take 
‘the tax upon themselves and share the 
‘ burthen with the people, is it your opin- 
‘jon that that would be a substantial 
‘ redress of the evil?—It is not my opin- 
‘jon now; I think the time has gone by, 
‘ and I think we have lost the tide in the 
‘ affairs of tithes. There has been a tide 
‘in the affairs of tithes, which if it had 
‘been taken in time would have led to 
‘ tranquillity ; but, like all other legisla- 
‘ tion in Ireland, we have procrastinated.’ 

‘ What remedy would you suggest for 
‘ the evil now?—I would give the people 
‘an education founded especially on gene- 
‘ ral religious and moral principles, and | 
‘would assimilate the proportion of la- 
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‘ bourers in the vineyard of the Irish Pro- 
‘ testant Church to that in England, con- 
‘ sidering their relative Protestant popu- 
‘lation. The labourer, is, however, worthy 
of his hire; and I would have those who 
are now employed receive their present 
income during their lives; but as I think 
the vineyard is overstocked in proportion 
‘to England, as the incumbents shall die 
off, they should not be replaced until the 
establishment is sufficiently reduced to 
afford a surplus fund, by which Church 
lands in general might be purchased up, 
and consequently the renewal of fines be 
‘done away with. Thus a fund would be 
left in the hands of Government, suffi- 
‘cient to pay a competent establishment 
of Protestant clergy, to increase the sala- 
ries of the juniors, who I consider are 
greatly underpaid at present, and also to 
effect (a consummation devoutly to be 
wished) the affording a certain annual 
income, or a comfortable habitation, with 
‘Jand, to the clergy of the other persua- 
sion; thus giving them a stake in the 
country; and doing away with a total 
dependence for support on the contribu- 
tions from their flocks. In fact, the 
shade of religious difference between the 
latter and the Protestant Church is not 
very great, and would be still less if ex- 
empted from the feelings and prejudices 
‘of party, which fan and keep alive anti- 
pathies as unnatural between Christians 
as detrimental to the prosperity of Ire- 
‘ land.’ 

Now, he begged the House to hear a 
Protestant dean, Dean Blakeley :— 

‘ Your idea is, that the Church is to 
* give up all security whatever, and to de- 
‘ pend upon the Government for the pay- 
‘ment of its income, and that that se- 
‘ curity is not to be based upon land, but 
‘ upon the security of the Government ?— 
‘What I mean to say is simply this, that 
‘the present incumbents of benefices, and 
‘the present owners of Bishopricks, are 
‘not in any way to be interfered with, 
‘ save and except with their own voluntary 
‘ submission ; but I do conceive, that the 
‘ Legislature have a right to devise a pro- 
‘spective plan whereby all men in the 
‘ country shall be amenable to it. If my 
‘deanery became vacant to-morrow, the 
‘Crown has the disposal of it; who can 
‘ say he is injured by it if the Legislature 
‘ were to impose a new mode of maintain- 
‘ing them and a new division of their 
‘ Jabours ? 
This was the language of a Protestant 
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Dean. Now, he requested the House to 
listen to the head of the Presbyterians of 
Ireland. It was common for men to talk 
of the ‘ Protestants of Ireland” as all 
united in defending the revenues of the 
establishment, and the House was often 
told that the million of Irish Presbyterians 
were devoted to it. The Committee have ex- 
amined but one Presbyterian, a person of 
the highest intelligence and worth, who 
was once moderator of the body of which 
he was the ornament. Let the House 
hear him. 

‘ Are you a Presbyterian in the Church 
‘ of Ireland >—~I am.’ 

‘You were moderater of the General 
‘ Synod of Ulster?—I was, in the year 
*1818—19.’ 

‘How is the moderator chosen ?—By 
‘ the votes of the constituent members of 
‘ the Synod, the ministers, and elders.’ 

‘ Can you state to the Committee what 
‘are the feelings of the Presbyterians in 
‘ general with respect to the payment of 
‘ tithe, considered first, as a tax affecting 
‘ Jand, and next in the light of a religious 

‘ payment to a Church from which they 
‘ dissent ?—So far as I know the views of 
‘ the Presbyterians upon that subject, and 
‘I think I know them pretty extensively, 
‘they are all, or almost all, opposed to 
‘ the payment of tithes.’ 

‘ Do they object to it as a tax affecting 
‘the advance of agriculture, or as dis- 
‘senters from the established Church >~ 
‘ They object to it on a great many 
‘ grounds.’ 

“Will you have the goodness to state 
‘ them ?—they object to the tax, because 
‘ they conceive, in the first instance, that 
‘its amount is greatly disproportioned, 
‘even where there are episcopal Protest- 

‘ants, to the service rendered by the 
‘clergy of the established church. In 
‘many cases they object to the positive 
. amount, considering that it is a heavy 
‘tax upon their capital and upon their 
‘ industry. 

‘ What are the views they entertain of 
‘ tithe as a contribution to a church from 
‘ which they dissent >— They consider it, 
‘ as in itself, an unjust imposition ; I speak 
‘ as to my conception of their general feel- 
‘ings and views. I think that the great 
‘body odissenters of all denominations, 
‘Catholics and others, equally look upon 
‘it as unjust in its own nature. They 
‘consider, that the very idea of payment 
‘ is connected with service performed, and 
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‘ is no service rendered they have no right 
‘to pay. Where the great majority of 
‘the people are opposed to the Establish- 

‘ment of the country, it is impossible 
‘that a majority should be satisfied to 
‘ support, out of the fruits of their indus- 
‘try and capital, the clergy of a compara- 
‘ tively small minority.’ 

Such was the language of a man holding 
a most eminent place in his body, and com- 
manding the respect of Ireland; and, with 
this evidence before him, the Irish Se- 
cretary told the House, that the Church 
property was to remain untouched. Vain 
and preposterous hope! The Irish mil- 
lions — Catholic, Presbyterian, and Pro- 
testant—would disabuse him of his error, 
when that error was lamented, but could 
not be repaired. And what did the right 
hon. Gentleman, a few days ago, utter in 
that House? In speaking of the evils of 
delaying reform, he asked whether, if the 
Tories, when in power, had adopted mea- 
sures to correct the abuses of the Church, 
Ireland would be in such a condition. Sur- 
prise was produced by this observation. 
The right hon. member for Tamworth, 
in a parliamentary whisper, said, across 
the Table, “Do youremember your speech 
in 1823?” Who was there that did not 
remember it ? But with what consistency 
did the right hon. Gentleman talk of 
reform in the Church one day, and produce 
such a mockery of reform as this on the 
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other? These measures were mere im- 
postures. They would but aggravate 
the evil. A new word might be fabri- 


cated for such original proceedings—they 
would but “ East Retfordize” the Church. 
Mr. Gally Knight observed, the hon. 
aud learned member for Louth has 
not brought forward a single argument 
which should induce this House to post- 
poue the consideration of the first Bill pro- 
posed by the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland (all that he wishes to be considered 
now) till another Session. If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman desires a proof of 
the necessity of proceeding without delay, 
he will find it in the state of Ireland ; 
and, Sir, if he sees danger in collecting 
together inflammable crowds, as he says 
must be the consequence of carrying the 
provisions of the Bill into effect, [ will 
suggest to him, that, if those inflammable 
crowds are told that they are never to 
pay tithes again, the effect will be the 
very reverse to what he apprehends. Sir, I 
think it most desirable that the first Bill 
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first Bill is asubstantivemeasure by itself ; 
a measure of unquestionable benefit; a 
measure which would be the first step in 
any case; a measure which does not of 
necessity involve ulterior considerations. 
It must be obvious that the substitution 
of a rent-charge for tithes, with the 
opportunity of redemption upon advant- 
ageous terms, can only be a great benefit. 
The collision of the tithe proctor with the 
peasant, the mutual inconvenience of the 
collection of very small sums from a great 
number of individuals, and the religious 
feeling connected with this subject in Ire- 
land, would all be got rid of by the virtual 
substitution of a redeemable Jand-tax for 
the present system. Were you to abolish 
tithes at once, and substitute a redeem- 
able Jand-tax to the same amount, it would 
come to the same thing; and, therefore, 
it would scarcely be reasonable to object 
to a measure, of which the object is to ac- 
complish the same thing in another way. 
But we are told by some, that the abhor- 
rence of tithes is become so strong in Ire- 
land, that it is in vain to think of attempt- 
ing anything ; yet, in fact, an objection 
to this payment, when divested of its 
religious character, would be nothing 
short of a longing for that which is not 
ourown. Our own! We know that tithes 
are not. ‘To whomsoever they ought to 
belong, it cannot be tous. ‘Take them, 
and we are robbers. This must be clear, 
whatever else may be doubtful. Andisthere 
an Irish peasant who would not tremble 
with scorn at the imputation of such an 
intention? Is there a gentleman who 
would not resent—and be perfectly justi- 
fied in resenting—the insult of so foula 
calumny. I am so well aware of this, 
that I am persuaded that we have only 
to divest tithes of their religious character 
to divest them of their unpopularity. 
But, if it were indeed possible that, by 
any casuistical sophistry, men could so 
far deceive themselves as to believe, that 
taking possession of that which never be- 
longed to them, could, in any case, be 
justifiable, is Government to acquiesce in 
the crime, and become an accomplice, 
instead of aruler? If so, all government 
is at an end; we had better declare, that 
anarchy is begun—that the empire of law 
is passed away, and that henceforth every 
man has only to consult his own inclina- 
tions, I am glad that the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland has only recommend- 
ed the consideration of his first Bill on this 
subject at present. I am persuaded that 
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it is only necessary to divest the payment 
in question of its religious character, to 
divest it of its unpopularity. The cum- 
brous and invidious machinery of diocesan 
corporations, and the proposition of in- 
creasing the quantity of ecclesiastical 
land in Ireland, are measures of a much 
more questionable nature. If any corpo- 
ration should be necessary to manage 
the ecclesiastical lands, it should be a 
Board of laymen in Dublin. For my own 
part, I frankly acknowledge, that I think 
so partial a distribution of the Church 
property in Ireland as the present, cannot 
endure. Justice demands, that out of the 
Church property in Ireland, the ministers 
of the national religion should receive a 
provision as well as the Protestant clergy- 
men. ‘There is not in Europe such a 
monster as the Protestant Establishment 
in Ireland ; and I cannot believe that any 
strength which Government may derive 
from the assistance of such an instrument, 
can be compared to the facilities which 
would result from a more suitable arrange- 
ment. If I am told that this would be 
robbing the Church, I reply, that I think it 
no robbery,so longas the whole of the church 
property be secured to the servants of the 
altars. If Iam reminded of the Articles 
of the Union, I recollect the omnipotence 
of Parliament ; if I am told of the King’s 
oath, I answer, that by no other means 
could he so effectually consult the perma- 
nence of the Protestant Church; and, if 
the Church of England is put forward as 
likely to be endangered, I assert that, in 
the present instance, common cause would 
only be common ruin. In_ expressing 
these sentiments, I know that [ must have 
said what many will dislike to hear; but 
I entreat any such hon. Gentlemen to 
believe, that to give any men pain is, and 
ever would be, to me asubject of deep 
regret. The opinions I entertain, result 
from no indifference to the feelings of 
others, from no indifference to the Protest- 
ant religion—but I remember that there 
are six millions of Catholics in Ireland—I 
see that unhappy country lacerated by the 
fierce conflict of two angry parties—and 
I am convinced that no end can be put to 
these worse than Theban hostilities, so 
long as either party has a real grievance to 
prolong the irritation. Other countries, 
Sir, have gone through the same process. 
In Germany, the animosities between the 
Protestant and Catholic parties were, here- 
tofore, to the full as violent as they are at 
present in Ireland, But in Germany the 
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conflict is passed. In Ireland, the moment 
of transition is the present. Transition is 
never repose. Struggles will probably 


take place. Disaffection, resistance, dis- 
rder, may have their course. But, in 


the end, if strict justice he administered 
to all, and all be treated with the most 
inflexible impartiality, I am _ persuaded 
that common sense and true patriotism 
will prevail over craft and passion, and 
that, as in Germany, the two parties, 
wearied of strife, will ultimately lay down 
their animosities, and think it better to be 
friends. Entertaining these sentiments, 
Sir, I shall give the first Bill my best 
support, without committing myself in 
any way to any subsequent part of the 
measure. 

Mr. Ruthven admitted, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had given a correct de- 
scription of the horrors of the tithe system, 
as it had been carried on under the tithe 
proctors. He should not say anything in 
opposition to the first Bill, but he had 
strong objections to the other propositions. 
His hope was, that the right hon. Secretary 
would consider it expedient at least to 
postpone his propositions submitted that 
night. Looking at the intentions of the 
right hon. Secretary, he could only see a 
disposition to throw the collection of tithe 
out of the hands of the proctor, and place 
it in other hands. The plan would have 
the effect of destroying all confidence 
between landlords and tenants. Without 
a good understanding between the tenant 
and landlord there could be no happiness, 
no peace or quietude, in Ireland. It would 
be wise not to press a measure at this par- 
ticular moment, when the public mind 
was exasperated, and when, instead of law 
operating with the weight of taxation, the 
people expected relief from a grievance 
which pressed upon them with increased 
severity. Under these circumstances, he 
should support the Amendment. 

Mr. Goulburn would support the pro- 
position of the right hon. Secretary, with- 
out pledging himself to the details of the 
measure, His principal objection to the 
Amendment was, that, notwithstanding 
what had fallen from the hon. and learned 
member for Louth, the extinction of tithes 
was proposed by it, not only unequivocally, 
but without any equivalent to the clergy, 
and to such a proposition he would never 
assent. It was true, that the Resolution 
proposed by the hon. member for Wicklow 
acknowledged the claims of religion and 
charity in general terms, but, when they 
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came to the question of tithes, there was 
not even the suggestion of an equivalent. 
Gentlemen who spoke in favour of these 
Resolutionssaid, that existing interests were 
to be protected. But he was not speaking 
of an equivalent to those only who had 
an immediate and personal interest in the 
property of the Church in Ireland ; but of 
an equivalent to the Establishment itself, 
not for the maintenance of those only who 
happened now to be its ministers, but for 
those also whose duty it might be, at all 
times hereafter, in succession, to adminis- 
ter the consolations and perform the rites 
of the established religion in Ireland. ‘The 
hon. and learned member for Louth was 
prepared to support these Resolutions, 

although they would distinctly abolish the 
tithes of the Church in Ireland, and give 
no hope of an equivalent. He said, then, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
no right to complain of the measure of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, as not cal- 
culated to relieve the distresses of the 
clergy, while he voted for a measure calcu- 
lated. to continue the existing state of ex- 
citement, and which did not even profess 
to afford a remedy for the present suffer- 
ings, or for the future maintenance of that 
clergy. With respect to the greater and 
important question brought ‘forward by 
the right hon. Gentleman, he had already 

stated, that it was his intention to give it 
his support. He did so, not because there 
were no difficulties with which the right hon. 
Gentleman would have to contend, in carry- 
ing into effect his views on this question— 
he was sensible of those difficulties and em- 
barrassments, and saw clearly the obstacles 
connected with this measure, which, per- 
haps, were not so forcibly presented to the 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman— but 
he could not put out of his view the present 
destitute state of the clergy in Ireland ; 
and he felt precluded, after what had already 
taken place, from scrutinizing too nicely, in 
the first instance, at least, the measure which 
Government might propose for their relief. 
The events which had already occurred, 
had so far deprived the clergy of even the 
means of subsistence, that he was bound to 
avail himself of the best practical opportu- 
nity, to procure for them some means of 
maintaining with credit their station in 
society ; and though he certainly thought, 
that if they looked at the measure proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman with a rigid 
eye, there was much in it that would press 
with extreme hardship upon the clergy, 
and would be very difficult in the execu- 
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tion, so as to secure the receipt of that 
income, which it was proposed to confer 
upon them. In the progress of that mea- 
sure, however, means might be provided 
for securing the clergy the full extent of 
their legal demands, or, at least, sufficient 
for a comfortable subsistence. He begged, 
however, to reserve his right to object 
hereafter to any of the details of the mea- 
sure, which might appear to him to be 
fraught either with injustice or partiality, 
and to examine closely those calculations 
upon which the commutations were to be 
founded. He begged to protest against 
making those general reductions of clerical 
incomes, which appeared to be contemplat- 
ed, substituting for them a_ provision, 
which, however it might suit the views 
and wishes of those who thou ght onlyof 
relief from immediate pressure, and who 
complained unnecessarily of the present 
extent of the incomes of the clergy, was 
not founded upon such a principle as he 
could consent to adopt. It was suggested 
by an hon. Gentleman opposite, that the 
requiring the landlord to pay the tithe, 
and enabling him to recover it from the 
tenant, in the shape of rent, was throwing 
upon the landlord all the odium of collect- 
ing tithes. From that opinion he differed. 
Could any man contend, that the circum- 
stance of the tenants having tithe-free 
estates, and being required to pay an addi- 
tional rent, would occasion a universal 
resistance to the payment of rents? He 
would not believe that the landlords were 
so insensible to their own interests, as to 
object to the payment of tithe upon the 
ground of its casting any odium on them ; 
neither would he believe that the tenantry 
were so insensible to their interests as not 
to acquiesce in the payment of a small 
additional rent in lieu of tithe. If the 
measure should pass, the name of tithes 
would be speedily forgotten, and rent alone 
would be received by the landlord, and no 
pretence would remain for that resistance 
which had founded itself hitherto upon the 
name of tithe. Nor did he concur with 
the hon. and learned member for Louth, 
as to those enormous evils which were to 
result from enabling the landlord to mort- 
gage his property, for the purpose of buying 
up the commutation which might ulti- 
mately be made, and giving the mortgagee, 
who had advanced the money for that 
especial purpose, a priority of claim to all 
other creditors. 
learned Member know that the tithe 
owner had already a prior claim? The 
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evil would arise, if at all, not from this 
measure, but from the existing state of the 
law. When, however, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was stating the inconveniences 
to which the landlords would be subjected, 
by this part of the measure, he ought to 
have described the difficulties to which 
landlord and tenant were now subjected, 
by the tithe-owner having the power of 
distress for tithe. Surely the exercise of 
this power occasioned more inconvenience 
to the tenant, and to the Jandlord also, 
than the appointment of a receiver of the 
rent, for the purpose of paying over the com- 
position to the clergyman, could do. The 
objections, then, which had been urged by 
the hon. and learned member for Louth, 
formed no ground with him for changing 
his opinion upon this subject. He sup- 
ported the measure of the right hon. 
Gentleman, because, in the present state 
of Ireland, it was expedient to make a 
commutation of land for tithe. He sup- 
ported it, because it was in conformity 
with the opinion he had long entertained 
on the subject, and had before expressed to 
the House ; but, above all, he supported it 
because he conceived that Government, by 
bringing forward a measure of this nature, 
with a view permanently to settle this 
question of tithe, by establishing a just 
equivalent for the rights and claims of the 
Church, was thereby pledged to give its 
entire support to all the means necessary to 
enable the clergy to obtain their incomes by 
the proposed measure of commutation. 
He conceived such a course to be essential, 
not only to the maintenance of the clergy, 
but to the very preservation of property in 
Ireland, whether ecclesiastical or lay. He 
could not suppose that the clergy would be 
left helpless in the midst of their enemies ; 
or be allowed to remain in that state 
of agonizing suffering in which many 
were at the present moment placed. 

Mr. Dominick Browne was by no means 
averse to the Bill proposed by his right 
hon. friend, though to the arguments, both 
of his right hon. friend and, of th right 
hon. Gentleman, the member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, he was entirely 
opposed. He had been for many years 
convinced that it was impossible for any 
Government to maintain the Established 
Church of Ireland to its present extent. 
He was quite satisfied that the people of 
England would not submit to support an 
Established Church for one-eighth only of 
the population, and he was satisfied that 
| the people of Ireland would never remain 
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quiet under it. He was as friendly as any 
man to the support of the Established 
Church in Ireland, as far as it was con- 
sistent with the number of its members ; 
but beyond that he never would support 
it. He supported the Catholic Question, 
but not with the idea of supporting the 
Established Church in Ireland. He always 
disclaimed that ground, and he declared 
that he would oppose Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, if he thought it would be the means 
of keeping up that monstrous nuisance. 
He would not, however, say one word 
against the clergy of the Established 
Church, many of whom were excellent 
men ; nor was it necessary for him to tra- 
duce the clergy in order to make out his 
case against the Church itself. It was not 
necessary to traduce the character of the 
Marquess Camden, in order to show 
that there should be no Tellers of the Ex- 
chequer with a salary of 25,000J. a year. 
It was the system which sanctioned the 
payment of large sums of the public 
money, when no adequate services were 
performed, which he opposed and repro- 
bated. He had seen, from his childhood, 
on one side of a stream a Church, with a 
steeple. built and repaired at the expense 
of the Roman Catholics: he had seen the 
clergyman get out of his carriage, and 
enter the Church, and there perform the ser- 
vice to a congregation of some seven, eight, 
nine, or, at most, ten persons; and that 
clergyman received 200/. a year, while 
the Roman Catholics paid him tithes. On 
the other side of the stream, he had seen a 
small thatched chapel, inadequate to hold 
the persons who crowded there to attend 
divine service ; and he had seen persons on 
Christmas-day and Easter-day, kneeling in 
the mud around that chapel, while they 
had been looking across the stream at the 
Church, with its steeple, vacant and deso- 
late. This picture he had beheld, and 
beholding it, had thought how applicable 
were the words of the poet—“ Ste vos non 
vobis nidificatis aves.’ The people of 
Ireland were a shrewd and _ intelligent 
people, and they felt this; they felt that 
they pay money to the Protestant clergy- 
men, and receive no adequate service in 
return ; therefore he was satisfied, that the 
Established Church in Ireland could not 
stand. He was as much opposed to the 
opinions of his right hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Windsor, as he was to the opinions 
of Gentlemen opposite. The question be- 
fore the House did not relate to the money 
paid by the Catholics to the Established 
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Church. With regard to the property of 
that Church, he considered it to be public 
property. It was the property of the 
Roman Catholic Church of Ireland before 
the Reformation. Whether Henry 8th 
had a right to take it away he would not 
argue ; he did, however, take it away. Par- 
liament had dealt with it before, and must 
deal with it again. When the right hon. 
Gentleman, the member for the University 
of Cambridge, brought forward his Tithe 
Composition Bill, some years ago, he stated, 
in reply to some objections to the measure, 
that it was highly disadvantageous to deal 
with public property. But, as far as the 
Composition Act in Ireland was concerned, 
the people paid much less than what was 
due tothe clergy. He thought the public 
property of the people of Ireland had been 
diminished by being put into improper 
hands. Everything that had been lost to 
the Church, had been gained by the land- 
lord. It was but just that the landlords 
should pay the tithes out of their property. 
They had no right to the tithes; and he 
disclaimed, for his part, any desire, to pos- 
sess property which was not legally his 
own. He wished this property to be re- 
stored to the public ; and went, toa certain 
extent, with his right hon. friend in his 
proposal that the landlord should have the 
power to redeem the composition for 
tithes; but he did not wish the money to 
be laid out in land. He would have it 
vested in the Consolidated Fund of Great 
Britain, as long as it was to be paid. But 
he further wished that, as fast as thepre - 
sent Bishops, and other dignitaries and 
clergy of the Church of Ireland, die off, 
their vacancies should not be filled up, but 
that the number should be diminished to 
what was sufficient to perform the duties of 
the Church of Ireland. On that principle 
he should vote for bringing in this Bill ; 
but he protested against what had been 
said by his right hon. friend in its support. 

Sir Josiah Hort expressed his cordial 
concurrence in every word of the Resolu- 
tions moved by the hon. member for 
Meath. 

Mr. O’Connell moved an adjournment 
to the next day. 

Lord Althorp did not think there was 
any reason for adjourning the debate. The 
hon. and learned Member was the last man 
who should have moved it, as he had not 
been present at the commencement. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he did not deserve 
that sneer—he was not absent to suit his 
own convenience. 
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Lord Althorp said, he did not mean any 
sneer. He had not thought that any great 
number of Gentlemen were desirous of 
speaking ; and if so, it was too early to ad- 
journ [“ go on”. If the Motion for ad- 
journment was put, it should be for Mon- 
day. 

Mr. O’Connell assented. 

The House divided on the question of 
Adjournment:—Ayes 25; Noes 143— 
Majority 118. 

The Speaker put the question on the 
Original Amendment. 

Mr. O’Connell moved, that the debate be 
now adjourned. 

The Speaker informed the hon. Member, 
that he could not now again move that 
question. 

Mr. O'Connell begged leave to move 
that “this House do now adjourn.” He 
was strongly of opinion, that no important 
debate like the present, should be continued 
after twelve o'clock, and he still hoped to 
live to see the day when, in a rational Par- 
liament, no important debate would be 
continued after nine o’clock. 

Lord Althorp certainly did not expect 
to live to see that which the hon. and 
learned member for Kerry appeared to an- 
ticipate. He would not further oppose the 
adjournment of the debate, if the hon. 
Member would move it after this question 
was disposed of; but the present Motion 
must be resisted, as it would put a stop to 
all the public business fixed for this night. 
He hoped, therefore, that the hon. Mem- 
ber would not press it to a division. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that under these 
circumstances, he would not press his 
Motion to a division. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that he had 
often heard the hon. and learned member 
for Kerry speak for hours after twelve 
o'clock. The hon. Member might, there- 
fore, proceed with his speech now. The House 
would be most happy to hear him, and he 
trusted, therefore, that the hon. Member 
would not persist in his proposition for the 
adjournment of the House. If the hon. 
and learned Member should persist, then 
he would move upon his amendment an 
amendment, * That the member for Kerry 
be heard.” He hoped that the noble Lord 
opposite would not give way on a Motion 
of this kind, for with regard to motions of 
a similar description, the noble Lord had 
dealt out to him and his friends on that 
side of the House, a very different measure 
of justice. The learned Gentleman moved 
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The Motion for the adjournment of the 
House was negatived. 

Mr. O’Connell moved that the further 
debate on this question be adjourned to 
Monday next. 

Lord Althorp would not now object to the 
Motion, as it was plain that this debate 
at present could not go on. 

The debate adjourned to Monday next. 
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MINuTES.] Bills. Read asecond time:—Lunatics; Contempts 
in Ecclesiastical Courts.—Read a third time :—Trespasses 
(Seotland). 

Petitions presented. By Lord Dunpas, from Stromness, for 
a Representative to Orkney, and another to Shetland; and 
from Shetland, for a separate Representative. 

[The Lords held a Conference with the Commons on the 
subject of the Amendments made by the Lords in the 
Punishment of Death Bill. The Commons objected to 
those Amendments, that they were too important to be 
introduced into this Bill, and ought to be made a separate 
measure. As it was of importance that the Bill should 
pass this Session, the Commons requested their Lordships 
to suffer the Bill to pass as it wassent up to them. Subject 

to be considered. } 


ZEMINDAR OF NozEED—Bitu.| Lord 
Wharncliffe moved the third reading of 
the Zemindar of Nozeed Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor took an elaborate 
view of the claims of Mr. Hodges, and the 
whole of the case, and opposed the Bill on 
the ground that the claim was not just, 
and that allowing it, would open the door 
to numerous similar claims on the East- 
India Company. The claim had been 
suffered to lie over so long, when the peti- 
tioner had had numerous opportunities of 
bringing it forward, that, however re- 
luctant he was to oppose such a demand, he 
must object to the Bill being read a third 
time. 

Lord Wynford supported the Bill. He 
viewed the claim in a very different point 
of view from that which the noble and 
learned Lord had adopted. If the claim 
were a good one thirty years ago, he thought 
that it must be equally admissible now. 
In his opinion, the demand of the peti. 
tioner was founded in justice, and he re- 
joiced that, by the Constitution of this 
country, justice might be done to the peti- 
tioner by the Legislature, although he 
might not, on account of some technical 
objection, be able to obtain it in a Court of 
Common Law. 

Lord Ellenborough opposed the Bill. 
The noble Lord on the Woolsack, and the 
noble Baron near him (Lord Wynford), had 
both admitted, that the claim advanced by 
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Mr. Hodges could not be supported in a 
Court of Justice. That very admission 
on their part, who took such opposite views 
of the question, was sufficient to guide 
their Lordships in throwing out the Bill. 
The original transaction upon which the 
claim was founded was illegal, for the Act 
of Parliament regulating loans to natives, 
distinctly prohibited the servants of the 
Company from lending money at an inter- 
est of more than ten per cent. The inter- 
est on the principal in this claim far ex- 
ceeded this, and this very circumstance 
rendered the whole transaction illegal. 
For the reasons which he had stated, he 
begged to move that the Bill be read “a 
third time this day six months.” 

Lord Wharncliffe supported the third 
reading of the Bill, and contended, that the 
Company had sanctioned the claim of Mr. 
Hodges, by the approval it gave to the ar- 
rangement made by Lord Macartney and 
his council, with respect to it. Under 
all the circumstances of the case, he thought 
the rejection of the Bill would be a great 
hardship and injustice to Mr. Hodges. 

Their Lordships divided on the Amend- 
ment :—Contents 14; Not Contents 23— 
Majority 9. 

On the question being put that the Bill 
be read a third time, 

The Lord Chancellor entreated their 
Lordships not to come to an immediate 
decision on a matter of such high import- 
ance, and involving as it would such seri- 
ous consequences. After the decision to 
which the House had just come, he 
would not again divide it on the ques- 
tion that the Bill be then read a third time, 
but he begged to express his earnest hope 
that they would postpone the third reading 
to a future day. 

Lord Kenyon said, that the noble Baron 
(Lord Ellenborough) had asked their Lord- 
ships to look at the question judicially. 
‘They had done so, and he certainly saw no 
reason why, on this occasion, they should 
depart from the usual course. The decision 
to which the House had come was, no 
doubt, very different from that which the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
had expected. He put it to him whether, 
if the result had been other than it was, he 
would have asked them to take the course 
he now advised. 

Lord Ellenborough admitted, that what 
was asked by the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack was unusual, but he must 
say, that so were the circumstances under 
which he asked it. For his own part, he 
must say, that in his opinion, the individual 
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making this claim had not a shadow of jus- 
tice or equity to support it. He, for one, 
would be extremely unwilling to take the 
responsibility of the government of India, 
if claims such as this were admitted. He 
did trust, therefore, that looking to the 
justice of the case, and not to what might 
be their feelings towards the individual, 
their Lordships would give the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack an opportu- 
nity of stating his case in a fuller House. 

Lord Wharncliffe confessed, that there 
did not appear to him to be any reasonable 
ground urged for the further delay of this 
question. The Committee to which it had 
been referred had, after mature deliberation, 
reported, that the preamble was proved, 
and then the supporters of the Bill had 
consented that it should be decided as it 
were judicially. After the consideration 
which it had received, and the vote to which 
their Lordships had just come, he felt fully 
justified in moving, that the Bill be now 
read a third time. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had no 
right, in a case of this kind, to ask their 
Lordships to receive his opinion, as he 
should in a case where he was giving it 
judicially. He would, however, ask their 
Lordships to postpone the third reading, on 
the ground that many noble Lords went 
away before the division, not expecting 
that any would take place. On the Bill 
itself, he had no personal feelings of any 
kind. He had acted in the discharge of 
what he considered his public duty. He 
had never canvassed in any way, or asked a 
single individual for a vote on it. He 
would not say, that there had been any can- 
vassing on the other side, but he felt, that 
in all cases of individual claims, it was 
difficult to prevent it. The thing had been 
carried so far in the other, and to some ex- 
tent in this House of Parliament, as to 
make canvassing not without a precedent ; 
but he hoped it would not be without a re- 
medy. He did not, however, ask for any 
delay on that ground. He asked it on 
those grounds he had already stated, for the 
sake of the character of their Lordships’ 
proceedings, and on the ground of the ab- 
sence of many noble Lords who would be 
disposed to take a part in the debate. 

Lord Napier said, that with regard to 
the noble Lords who had left the House, 
he had personally communicated with seve. 
ral of them, and knew that their reason for 
leaving was, because they could not vote 
against the Bill. It wasa question between 
a powerful body—the East-India Company 
—and a private individual, and if the Bill 
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were now delayed, to wait for a stronger 
opposition to it, it might be well said, that 
the weaker was allowed to go to the wall. 
He had given the subject all the attention in 
his power, and felt bound to support the 
Bill. 

Viscount Goderich hoped that more time 
would be taken for consideration, and that 
the Bill would be discussed when there 
was a greater attendance of their Lord- 
ships. 

The Earl of Harewood denied any can- 
vassing for the Bill. He had been applied 
to by an individual, till then an utter 
stranger to him. He had heard the state- 
ment of his wrongs, had read all the docu- 
ments, had attended the meetings of the 
Committee: and he voted for the Bill 
from a firm conviction that the individual 
had fully established the justice of his 
claim. If the delay now sought for, was 
given, it could only be to defeat the Bill. 

Lord Wharncliffe declared, upon his ho- 
nour, that he had never asked a single soul 
in that House to give a vote on the sub- 


ject—that he felt the justice of the case 


himself, and must persist in moving that 
the Bill do pass. 

Lord Wynford said, his opinion was 
wholly uninfluenced except by the evidence, 
and upon that he should support the Bill. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the opposi- 
tion of the East-India Company was given 
to the Bill officially, just as the Govern- 
ment might feel itself disposed to oppose 
any claim on the public purse, for which no 
valid grounds had been shown. 

Lord Holland thought, it would be much 
for the dignity and character of their Lord- 
ships’ House that the question should be 
postponed. He, therefore, moved that the 
debate be adjourned. 

Their Lordships divided upon this Amend- 
ment: Contents 15; Not Contents 24— 
Majority 9. 

Bill read a third time and passed. 


ConTEMPTSIN EccuesiAsticaL Courts. | 
The Lord Chancellor moved the second 
reading of this Bill. 

The Marquess of Wesimeath hoped there 
would be no objection to postpone it. A 
noble and learned Earl was absent on ac- 
count of indisposition, who, he knew, was 
anxious to offer some observations upon the 
measure. He himself had some very strong 
objections to it. 

The Lord Chancellor saw no reason why 
their Lordships should postpone the second 
reading. It could not be the absence of 
the noble and learned Earl, who, if he (the 
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Lord Chancellor) were not very much mis- 
taken, was in favour of the Bill. The only 
object that could be gained by the present 
postponement would be delay, and of that 
there had been more than enough already. 
This Bill had been passed through their 
Lordships’ House last Session, and was 
sent down to the Commons, where it was 
stopped only by the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. He did hope that no further impe- 
diment might now be opposed to its progress. 
It was a Bill which had for its object to do 
away with that privilege by which about 
1,100 persons, Members of both Houses of 
Parliament, might set the authority of 
Ecclesiastical Courts at defiance ; so far, at 
least, as obedience to their monitions or ci- 
tations was concerned. ‘Thus, for instance, 
suppose a man died, leaving by will a 
charge of 10,000/. on his estate, in favour 
of his second son—the will was in the 
pocket of the eldest son, who might not like 
to produce such an evidence of a charge on 
his estate, and, if he were a Member of 
Parliament, he might laugh at any moni- 
tion or citation to produce it. There were 
many other cases in which a privileged per- 
son might, with impunity, set the authority 
of the Ecclesiastical courts at defiance, and 
defeat for a time the ends of justice ; but 
that which he had supposed, and which 
might happen, was enough to show the ne- 
cessity of this Bill. There were other 
cases arising in questions of divorce and 
alimony which would equally prove its ne 
cessity. Under these circumstances, their 
Lordships would admit that, unless some 
strong ground were made out (which he 
could not expect, and for the simple reason 
that he did not believe it possible to make 
out such a case), to show why the Bill 
should not pass, no further delay ought to 
take place to prevent the second reading of 
the Bill, which he now moved. 

The Marquess of Westmeath said, that the 
argument of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
having recommended the Bill amounted to 
nothing, because the noble and learned Lord 
had brought it in on a former occasion be- 
fore that recommendation was given. The 
noble and learned Lord said, that the Bill 
was dropped in the House of Commons in 
consequence of the prorogation. Now, on 
that point, he supposed his word was as 
good as the noble and learned Lord’s, and 
he asserted that it was dropped because it 
was threatened that if the Bill were pro- 
ceeded with, an exposure would be made of 
all the circumstances connected with it. 
The noble and learned Lord might not 
know that ; but it was the fact, He would 
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not shrink from entering into the circum- 
stances of the case, if the noble and learned 
Lord courted investigation. He wished to 
know, why the noble Lord did not enter 
into an explanation similar to that with 
which the Bill that affected Members of 
Parliament was accompanied. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he had 
done so. 

The Marquess of Westmeath said, that 
he did not recollect it, and his memory was 
usually tolerably acurate. He (the Mar- 
quess of Westmeath) had not opposed the 
Bill in that House, but he knew that it 
was brought in for the mere purpose of 
oppressing and persecuting him. This he 
could prove. The report of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners had recommended cer- 
tain improvements in the practice in the 
civil law Courts, and particularly that the 
examination of witnesses should be con- 
ducted publicly, instead of, as at present, in 
a private room. It would have been better 
if the noble and learned Lord had brought 
in a bill which would have comprised all 
these points, instead of a partial measure, 
directed to only an isolated part of the 
subject. It could not be said, that the Lord 
Chancellor of England, who possessed so 
many offices and instruments to carry his 
intentions into execution, could not find 
time to effect the objects recommended by 
the Commissioners. The noble and learned 
Lord, with his well-known activity, might, 
if he had pleased, have brought forward a 
complete measure, and if he had done so, 
what man would have had the face to 
stand up in the House and oppose it? He 
had made every effort which it was in the 
power of man to exert to avoid this discus- 
sion. He called upon the noble and learned 
Lord to declare, whether that was not the 
fact. He would now proceed to state the 
grounds upon which heconceived that, quoad 
himself, this Bill was an injury. In April 
last he had occasion to see the noble Lord, 
who then contemplated the introduction of 
some such measure as that before the 
House. At that time he happened to be in 
contempt to the Ecclesiastical Courts, on 
account of a small sum of 200/. He had 
intended to avail himself of his privilege of 
Parliament, on account of the unhappy 
affairs in which he was involved. At the 
interview to which he had referred, the 
noble and learned Lord told him that he had 
better comply with the order of the Court, 
otherwise he would be shopped; and he 
explained that a bill to abridge the personal 
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noble Lord. The noble and learned Lord 
suggested, that the question should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. He told the noble 
and learned Lord, that when the case was 
heard before their Lordships he had con- 
sented to an arbitration, and it was not his 
fault, but owing to the persevering deter- 
mination of the other party, that it had not 
been carried into effect. He did not see 
the noble snd learned Lord again till the 
29th of August last year, when Lord 
Lyndhurst and the Earl of Eldon delive ed 
judgment in the case, and, in the interim, 
he had not the honour of hearing from the 
noble and learned Lord. Subsequently to 
that period, the noble and learned Lord sent 
him a communication, in which he expressed 
a hope that he (the Marquess of Westmeath) 
would comply with the decree of the Court, 
in order to prevent the necessity of having 
a retrospective clause inserted in the bill. 

The Lord Chancellor: I did no such 
thing. 

The Marquess of Westmeath said, that he 
would read a passage from the noble and 
learned Lord’s letter. The noble and learn- 
ed Lord said, ‘I wish you would settle the 
‘matter in dispute, in order to prevent it 
‘ from being mentioned in debate. I must 
‘ give your case asa ground for the measure, 
‘ therefore I wish you to comply with the 
‘sentence. Itcannot beendured that any one 
* should set the power of the law at defiance. 
‘I know you will not think of doing so, 
‘ and therefore no retrospective clause will 
‘be wanted.’ The noble and learned Lord 
was well acquainted with his case. He 








knew that some years ago it was the sub- 
ject of arbitration before Mr. Phillips, now 
Under Secretary of State, nominated by 
him and a person of eminence at the Bar, 
on which occasion the evidence of his wit- 
nesses was so clear, that the arbiters desired 
the opposing party to withdraw. The cir- 
cumstances of the case must be fresh in the 
noble and learned Lord’s recollection, and 
he was well aware that he had done every 
thing in his power to prevent the transac- 
tion from being dragged before the public. 
He had spoken of only one part of the sub- 
ject, but he could prove at the Bar that the 
present Bill was actually drawn up by the 
solicitor of the party who is to be relieved 
by its passing. In one of the first commu- 
nications with the noble and learned Lord, 
he (the Lord Chancellor) stated that the 
measure must proceed with breathless haste. 
He should like to know why, after that, 
the Bill was allowed to stand over for a 








liberty of Members of Parliament would be 
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fortnight before it was printed. He should 
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Bill which was originally brought into the 
House. Was ever such a thing heard of as 
a solicitor bringing in an Act of Parliament 
in order to obtain money for himself? He 
had been placed in a most cruel situation by 
the proceedings in the Civil Courts. The 
most abominable charges had been made 
against him, which could not be examined 
into without sending a commission into 
North Wales. He brought over a ship- 
load of witnesses, and maintained them at 
an enormous expense; and, upon investi- 
gation, he was acquitted, and his character 
cleared, but not a single sixpence of the 
vast sums which he had expended in costs 
would ever be repaid to him. Was this 
just? The noble and learned Lord might 
treat these matters with scorn—he treated 
men as mere units—as things here to-day 
and gone to-morrow—and, perhaps, he 
thought that a defenceless man could be 
more easily trodden under foot. He (the 
Marquess of Westmeath), however, would 
not shrink from the noble Lord’s attack. 
He had been roused—goaded—into an ex- 
planation, and he would not sit down until 
he had made his charges good. He objected 
to the retrospective clause which the noble 
and learned Lord in his letter said that he 
would withdraw. Was there in the history 
of jurisprudence anything so monstrous 
known as the passing of a Bill to give a 
Court of law a retrospective power? The 
noble and learned Lord had already decided 
on his cause in the Court of Chancery 
according to the law as it now stood, and 
this Bill was to give him the power to sit 
again, and give a different decision on the 
same cause. This was such an instance as 
he had never heard of before. There had 
been a bill lately introduced to assimilate 
the practice of the Courts of Chancery in 
England and Ireland. No such principle 
as appeared in this Bill, however, had been 
introduced into the bill he referred to, and 
he did think it was a principle perfectly 
novel in legislation. In the proceedings 
against him no costs had been awarded in 
any Court of Law, or in the Court of 
Chancery, and yet here was a Bill brought 
in to make an award against him. Perhaps 
it might not be considered as bearing on 
the case, if he referred to the state of his 
fortune. He might state, however, that he 
had flost nearly one-third of his dispo- 
sable income, in consequence of the measures 
which the noble Lord’s Administration had 
adopted in Ireland. The noble and learned 
Lord might have shown a little mercy 
therefore, and contented himself without 
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made these remarks, he should only say 
that he would leave it to the noble and 
learned Lord to pass his Bill now as he 
could. 

The Lord Chancellor could not say he 
was surprised at the statement. which their 
Lordships had heard from the noble Mar- 
quess, but he was surprised that any per- 
son should assume, as the noble Marquess 
seemed to do, that a general measure 
affecting all other persons as well as himself, 
was intended merely to meet his particular 
case. The noble Marquess really founded 
his complaint upon a mere quibble ; and, in 
order to make out his case, thought fit to 
refer to a private letter. 

The Marquess of Westmeath : how is it 
a private letter? Was it marked private? 

The Lord Chancellor continued: he had 
no objection to the noble Marquess’s read- 
ing any letter which he had ever written, 
whether it was marked private or not, 
though he had yet to learn that a letter 
not being marked private, when addressed 
by one Peer to another, or by a Counsel to 
a client, which was the character in which 
he had first the honour of making the 
noble Marquess’s acquaintance—he had yet 
to learn, he said, that the omission of the 
word private, necessarily made a letter pub- 
lic which had reference only to a private 
matter. Be that as it might, he left it en- 
tirely to the noble Marquess to judge as to 
the propriety of making the letter public. 
Now, as to the statement that he had in- 
formed the noble Marquess that his case 
must be stated in the House, the fact was, 
that he had attended to the case, though 
without mentioning the noble Marquess’s 
name. The case of the noble Marquess 
was the first which caused the flaw to be 
discovered in the 53rd George 3rd ; it was 
his case which pointed out the necessity for 
the Bill; but his case was a very small 
part of this great and important measure. 
Now, it was quite impossible, he thought, 
for any man who had heard his letters read, 
not to say that he had given the noble 
Marquess as friendly, and (though he said it 
himself) as judicious, advice as he could 
give him, when he recommended the noble 
Marquess to avoid needless discussion in 
that House, after the discussion which had 
taken place in the Courts below. The 
noble Marquess talked of the judgment of 
Courts being in his favour. The judgment 
of Sir John Nicholl was certainly against 
the noble Marquess, and so was the judg- 
ment of the High Court of Delegates, when 
the noble Marquess appealed from Sir John 
Nicholl’s judgment, If his memory did not 
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deceive him, the noble Marquess also ap- 
plied for a Commission of Review, and it 
was refused. Of that he was not certain, 
but he was quite certain that the other two 
judgments were awarded against him. The 
noble Marquess complained that costs were 
awarded against him in the Ecclesiastical 
Court and in the High Court of Delegates. 
By the law, as it was administered in those 
Courts, and according to the uniform prac- 
tice, there could have been no other result. 
The noble Marquess could not have had 
costs even if he had succeeded, much less 
when the judgment was against him. When 
the parties in a cause were unfortunately 
husband and wife, the husband must pay all 
the costs, because it was supposed the wife 
could have no separate funds. Up toa 
certain point, therefore, in suits of that 
nature, the husband had the misfortune to 
be saddled with the costs of both parties. 
Doubtless, the noble Marquess thought 
himself right, and the other party to the 
suit thought him wrong ; into that, how- 
ever, he would not enter. The Court 
which gave judgment against the noble 
Marquess might be right or wrong. He 
was bound to presume it was right, but it 
might possibly be wrong, With that neither 
he nor their Lordships had now anything to 
do. He gave no opinion whatever on the 
merits of the case. Without any great want 
of charity, he should be rather disposed to 
conclude that neither of the parties were 
free from blame ; but be that as it might, 
it was quite immaterial to the merits of the 
Bill. ‘The only question was, whether or 
not the decrees of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
should be executed against persons having 
privilege of Parliament. It clearly ap- 
peared as the law now stood, that the 
Ecclesiastical Courts had no power to com- 
pel the noble Marquis to pay one shilling 
of costs. Though his contempt was unde- 
niable, yet he and all persons similarly 
situated—all persons having privilege of 
Parliament might laugh at the decrees of 
those Courts. The necessity of that haste 
to which the noble Marquess alluded arose 
from this, that after the flaw was discovered 
every one who could benetit by it might 
endeavour to do so, taking advantage of the 
flaw. He knew cases in which the grossest 
injustice had been done, and was doing at 
that moment, from the want of such alaw 
as this Bill would supply. The noble Mar- 
quis had stated that the Bill was drawn up 
by the solicitor of the party opposed to him. 
Now, it often happened that a Bill was 
drawn up by a party whose experience 
showed them the necessity of an amendment 
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of the law. That was the way in which 
many Bills originated, but it so happened 
that on the day he (the Lord Chancellor) 
pronounced judgment in the noble Mar- 
ques’s case, he stated that the defect of the 
law being discovered, it was his fixed and 
firm intention to call upon the Legislature 
to remedy it. That was his declared and 
publicly announced intention. The Bill 
was not framed by any Solicitor, however ; 
it was framed by persons having more 
learning, skill, and experience than could 
be reasonably ascribed to any Solicitor ; 
and, he might add, that it was framed upon 
great deliberation, and had been altered 
after it was first framed. With respect to 
the retrospective clause, as the noble Mar- 
quess called it, it was the grossest abuse of 
language to say there was any retrospective 
clause in the Bill. There was no retro- 
spective clause; but there was a clause to 
which the noble Marquess probably alluded, 
enacting that process should not issue 
upon judgments of more than six years’ 
standing. A person who was in possession 
of a judgment proceeded to make his de- 
mand, founded on that judgment, by means 
of a process of the Court. It was setting 
at nought that process of the Court which 
was the contempt, and all that the clause 
did, was to limit the process from issuing 
after the judgment had been held for six 
years. There was nothing retrospective 
therefore, in the clause. Past contempts 
were not affected by it. The Noble Mar- 
quess would not be affected by it, unless he 
committed a new contempt. Any one who 
had heard the statement of the noble Mar- 
quess might have supposed that the Bill 
was limited to that class of cases in which 
the noble Marquess had been a party. It 
was a general measure, however, including 
all persons in Great Britain and Ireland, 
rendering the processes of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts in the two countries mutually inter- 
changeable, and rendering the processes of 
the different Diocesan Court in this country 
also mutually interchangeable. The only 
question involved in the Bill was, whether 
the privileges of Parliament should secure 
a man’s property against the decrees of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. The Bill gave a 
remedy against the property as well as the 
person. In Courts of Equity and the Com- 
mon Law Courts, a man’s estate as well as 
his person was liable, and the Bill gave the 
same power to Ecclesiastical Courts. As 
the law now stood, a person having privi- 
lege might laugh to scorn the decrees of 
these Courts, and any man might do so if 





he could get his person out of the way. 
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Under these circumstances their Lordships 
could not wonder that he should say, he 
never was more surprised than when he 
had heard the noble Marquess represent 
this as a personal measure, and as if it was 
brought forward with a view to meet only 
the noble Marquess’s case. There were, in 
point of fact, Members of the other House 
of Parliament precisely in the same situ- 
ation as the noble Marquess. They could 
not now be touched by any process of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, being shielded by their 
privilege, and would have precisely the 
same reason to complain which the noble 
Marquess had. 

The Marquess of Westmeath said, he 
should be as unwilling to publish a private 
communication as the noble and learned 
Lord, or any other noble Lord ; but the 
letters he had read were written to him on 
a public subject—as an admonition to him, 
cautioning that he would be exposed in that 
House—and he had no right to look upon 
them in the light of private letters. One 
or two of his most important statements 
the noble and learned Lord had admitted. 
He admitted that the Bill was drawn up by 
the solicitor of the opposite party. 

The Lord Chancellor begged pardon—he 
had admitted nothing of the sort. 

The Marquess of Westmeath thought it 
was admitted. However, there was a re- 
trospective clause. The Bill would be 
eternally retrospective if it were not for the 
clause to which he alluded—it would go 
back to the flood ; but the clause limited the 
retrospective operation to six years. He 
believed there was no precedent for such a 
clause, and he understood that a noble and 
learned Earl (the Earl of Eldon), who was 
not present, considered the clause objection- 
able. 

The Lord Chancellor begged to put their 
Lordships more distinctly in possession of 
the nature of that which the noble Mar- 
quess persisted in calling “a retrospective 
clause.” It took away the benefit of is- 
suing process upon judgment more than six 
years old. If it took away all the benefit 
of issuing process upon judgment, it was 
obvious that it must be a crying injustice. 

The Marquess of Westmeath thought it 
a mere quibble to say that the clause was 
not retrospective in effect. 

Lord Holland did not mean to give any 
opinion on the Bill, or on the noble Mar- 
quess’s case, but it seemed quite clear to 
him that the clause was not retrospective, 
but quite the contrary, for it limited the 
retrospective operation of the Bill. 

Bill read a second time. 
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Upon the motion that the Bill should be 
committed on Monday, 

The Marquess of Westmeath hoped it 
would not be committed until the noble 
and learned Earl to whom he had referred 
was present. 

The Lord Chancellor regretted the ab- 
sence of the noble and learned Earl, but 
could not consent to delay a measure of so 
much importance at so late a period of the 
Session. He had no reason to doubt that 
the noble Earl had given his attendance to 
the Bill last Session. 

The Marquess of Westmeath hoped it 
would be understood, that he did not oppose 
the Bill merely with reference to his own 
ease. If the noble and learned Lord had 
brought in a bill carrying fully into effect 
the recommendations of the Commission, 
and introducing Trial by Jury into the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts, it should have had his 
cordial support. 

The Lord Chancellor agreed with the 
noble Marquess, that there was a great deal 
more to be done with reference to the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts than was effected by the 
Bills now before Parliament; and he should 
hope, that the noble Marquess would give 
his support to the other measures, which it 
was intended to bring forward as speedily 
as possible. There were great difficulties 
in following up some of the recommend- 
ations of the Commissioners; and it was 
thought best to select the most obvious 
amendments in the first instance. Some 
further measures, however, would be in- 
troduced early in the next Session of Par- 
liament. 

Bill to be committed on Monday. 


Anatomy. 


Scuoots or ANAToMy.] The Earl of 
Minto moved that the Bill should be com- 
mitted. 

Lord Kenyon objected to going into 
Committee on so important a measure, in 
the absence of so many noble Lords who 
were interested in the measure, and had 
taken a part in previous discussions. 

The Earl of Minto could not consent to 
any further delay at so late a period of the 
Session. One noble Lord had asked him to 
postpone the Committee, saying he could 
not wait, because he would be too late for 
dinner. He (the Earl of Minto) replied, 
that he had lost many dinners by the sub- 
ject already, and he really should not con- 
sent to any further postponement. 

Lord Holland suggested, that the Bill 
should go through the Committee, and 








that the objections might be discussed in a 
future stage. 
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The House in Committee. 

Several verbal amendments were agreed 
to without discussion. — The House re- 
sumed. 


OLED LOR CLO m= 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 6, 1832. 


MinuTEs.] Bills. Read a second time :—Sea Apprentices 
Sale of Beer.—Read a third time :—Representative Peers 
(Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Beaumont, from the Owners 
of Coal Mines on the Rivers Tyne and Wear, for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the Cause of the Disturbances 
among the Pitmen.—By Mr. W11ks, from Parsons Town 
(King’s County), for substituting Secondary Punishments 
for the Punishment of Death in Cases of Forgery; from 
Tottenham High Cross, against the Vagrants (Scotland 
and Ireland) Removal Bill; and from a Benefit Society at 
Eckington, against the Friendly Societies Bill.—By Mr. 
Dominick BrowNnkE, from Kilvine, and three other Places, 
for the Abolition of Tithes.—By Mr. Wynn ELLIs, from 
Leicester, for an efficient Reform to Ireland.—By Mr. A. 
Lerroy, from Longford, for the Repeal of the Catholic 
Relief Bill.—By Mr. Sran.ey, from Tuam, for a Repre- 
sentative for that Place. 

[A Conference was held with the Lords to represent that the 
Commons could not agree with the Lords in the Amend- 
ments they had made in the Punishment of Death Bill.] 


MounicipaL GovERNMENT oF Buraus 
(Scortanp).] Mr. Horatio Ross stated, 
that he had a Petition to present, very 
numerously signed by the inhabitants of 
the Burgh of Banff, which referred to a 
subject of great importance, and one in 
which all the Burghs of Scotland took a 
deep interest. The petitioners prayed, that 
the present system of Municipal Govern- 
ment in the Scotch Burghs might be re- 
formed, and that the resident Burgesses 
and Citizens might have the power ofjelect- 
ing their Magistrates and Town Councils. 
When he informed the House, that for 
some hundred years past the Magistrates 
and Town Councils had had the power of 
electing their successors, whe, in their 
turn, invariably re-elected their predeces- 
sors; that the whole influence, both par- 
liamentary and local, had been vested in 
certain‘families, as a sort of heir-loom, they 
could not be surprised that the inhabitants 
of those burghs complained loudly of this 
system, and that they anxiously looked for 
redress at as early a date as possible. He 
(Mr. Ross) had had this petition in his 
possession for a considerable time, but had 
refrained from presenting it, as he did not 
wish to embarrass his Majesty’s Ministers, 
during the progress of the Reform Bill, -by 
calling upon them to bring forward more 
extensive measures of Reform. Now, how- 
ever, as they had triumphantly carried 
that great measure, he thought the time 
was come when it was necessary to call 
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their attention to the subject. He was 
quite aware that nothing could be done 
this Session; but they might, during the 
months that must elapse before a Reformed 
House of Commons could be elected, and 
meet for the despatch of business, draw up 
a bill for reforming the municipal govern- 
ment of the Scotch burghs, and be pre- 
pared to submit it to Parliament at the 
commencement of the next Session. He 
could assure the House that, next to the 
great question of Parliamentary Reform, 
there was no subject in which his country- 
men, residing in towns, took so lively an 
interest as in that of Burgh Reform ; they 
would never rest satisfied until the gross 
abuses and absurdities of the present mode 
of election were completely eradicated. 
His Majesty’s Ministers were the fittest 
persons to devise, and carry into effect, a 
proper plan of Burgh Reform ; and, if,they 
took the matter up in the manner in 
which he was sure they would, they should, 
in the event of his sitting in the next 
Parliament, receive his most cordial sup- 
port and assistance; but if, on the other 
hand, they neglected this subject, he 
should, very early in the next Session, 
again bring it forward; and, if no person 
of greater experience undertook the task, 
he should consider it his {duty to bring in 
a bill to reform the abuses of the present 
municipal government of the burghs of 
his country.— Petition to be printed. 


Irish Cuurcu.] Mr. Goulburn wished 
to put a question to the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland, relative to a subject upon which 
he had before asked for information — he 
meant with respect to the deanery of Down. 
Two or three years ago, his Majesty had 
appointed an Ecclesiastical Commission in 
Ireland, consisting of several eminent per- 
sons, amongst others, of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Archbishop of Armagh, and 
the Master of the Rolls. Their duty was, 
to examine what unions could be separated, 
so as to avoid pluralities. These Commis- 
sioners stated, that there were many 
parishes united with dignities where the 
working clergy had small incomes, while 
Deans and other dignitaries possessed large 
revenues from the same livings, although 
they were complete sinecures. In this 
condition stood the deanery of Down, 
producing to that dignitary, 1,200/. per 
annum, to which were annexed six parishes, 
in which the clergy had incomes averaging 
from 951. to 99l., and the Commissioners 
recommended, that on the next avoidance 
these Jivings should be separated from the 
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deanery. Last October that had taken 
place on the removal of Dr. Knox, and Mr. 
Plunkett had, notwithstanding the former 
decision of the Commissioners, been ap- 
pointed to it. His question was, had the 
recommendation of the Commissioners been 
carried into effect by this appointment of 
Mr. Plunkett? The Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland was now here, and, as the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had an opportu- 
nity of consulting with him, he was now 
probably able to answer his question. 

Mr. Stanley: I agree in the general 
principle that has been laid down by the 
right hon. Gentleman; but when it is 
remembered how voluminous the docu- 
ments are to which he has referred—that 
the Commission was only signed in April 
last year, and printed in July—and that 
it was in September last year that the 
vacancy in the deanery occurred, I trust 
that there will not be much blame attri- 
buted to us, when I candidly confess, that, 
when this appointment was made, the 
Government did not advert to the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners; in the 
propriety of which, however, I most en- 
tirely concur. Let me also add, that at the 
time the present Dean was appointed to the 
deanery, he gave up in consequence a more 
valuable living; and certainly no such 
arrangement as that alluded to by the right 
hon. Gentleman was entered into with him 
on the occasion. It is, however, but justice 
towards him and the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, to state that, although he had 
made this sacrifice, on adverting to the 
report of the Commissioners he had signi- 
fied, that there would be no objection 
made on his part to the Legislature taking 
such steps as it might think necessary for 
carrying into effect the recommendation of 
the Commissioners. The right hon. Gentle- 
man must be aware, that there would be 
great difficulty in passing an Act on the 
subject during the present Session; but I 
pledge myself, next Session, if connected 
with the Irish Government, to bring for- 
ward a bill for the purpose of making the 
proper arrangement. 


Case or SomMERVILLE. |] Mr. Alderman 
Wood : I wish to know, whether any steps 
have been taken by the Government to- 
wards an inquiry into the proceedings of 
the Court-Martial on private Somerville? 

Lord Althorp: In answer to the question 
of my hon. friend, I have to inform 
him that the Commander- in - chief is 
about to institute a Court of Inquiry 
into the circumstances of that Court-Mar- 
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tial; and I can assure my hon. friend 
that that Court of Inquiry will be so con- 
stituted, and the proceedings (I hope) so 
conducted, as to give satisfaction to the 
public. 

Mr. Hume: After what has fallen from 
the noble Lord, 1 beg leave to withdraw 
my notice on this subject for next Tuesday. 

Sir John Hobhouse: I beg to move that 
the Petition presented relative to this Court- 
Martial be printed, because I consider it 
important that every publicity should be 
given to the case. 

Petition to be printed. 


PRESENT TO THE KING OF PRussIA.] 
Mr. Robinson: I see by the papers that 
an expensive toy has been sent to the king 
of Prussia as a present, and I wish to ask 
whether the Government has gone to this 
expense without the authority of the Par- 
liament. 

Lord Althorp: The only answer that 
I can give the hon. Gentleman is, that no 
authority has been issued from the Trea- 
sury; but I am not further acquainted 
with the circumstances. 

Sir Byam Martin: The hon. Gentleman 
is under a mistake if he supposes that any 
great expense has been incurred. I see 
it stated in the papers at 20,000/.; but I 
believe that I am pretty near the mark 
when I say that it will not exceed 5001. 
or 600/. The frigate has been sent abroad 
at the King’s express desire, and under 
the direction of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 


SuprLy or Water TO THE MrrTRO- 
POLIs. | On the Motion of Lord Althorp the 
House went into a Committee of Supply. 

Lord Althorp, in Committee, said, that 
when the civil contingencies were last 
before the House, a vote of 1,000/. to Mr. 
Telford was withdrawn, in consequence of 
the absence of the hon. member for West- 
minster, whose name was introduced in 
the discussion on that vote. The hon. 
Baronet being then present, he (Lord 
Althorp) wished to state the circumstances 
of the vote to the Committee. Several 
years ago great complaint was made rela- 
tive to the supply of water to the Metropo- 
lis; and a Committee was appointed, of 
which the hon. Baronet was Chairman ; 
and that Committee recommended that a 
Surveyor should be employed to ascertain 
whether such a supply as was required 
could be obtained. ‘The Ministry of that 
day, however, finding that the expense of 
such a survey, according to Mr. Telford’s 
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Report, would be extremely large, did 
not think themselves authorised in spending 
the public money for that purpose; and 
in this position the case rested till the 
present Ministry came into office. Appli- 
cation for a survey was then again made ; 
to which his first answer was, that he 
entirely concurred in the opinion of the 
former Government. The hon. Baronet, 
however, pressed upon the Government 
the necessity of the survey taking place, 
and stated that, in case the Ministry 
thought proper to institute an inquiry, he 
himself would be answerable for any ex- 
pense that might be incurred. He (Lord 
Althorp)was ready to admit, that the course 
which the Government adopted on this occa- 
sion was a course which ought not to have 
been taken; because on more mature con- 
sideration, he thought that they ought not 
to have permitted a private individual to 
defray expenses incurred for an object of 
public benefit. This, however, was not 
the view that was taken at the time; and 
in consequence the offer of the hon. Baronet 
was acted on. It now appeared that the 
expense would be something between 
3,0001. and 5,000/.; and when he con- 
sidoeed how much the health of the metro- 
polis depended on a good supply of water, 
he thought himself justified in moving for 
a vote of 1,000/. in part payment of the 
expense of the survey. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that when this sub- 
ject had been last under discussion, the 
noble Lord had supposed him (Sir Robert 
Peel) to have been infiuenced by some per- 
sonal feeling on this subject, than which 
nothing was more remote from his mind, 
as he had taken the subject up solely upon 
public grounds. There were two questions 
—first, whether the expense incurred were 
justifiable in itself ; and, secondly, if justi- 
fiable, whether it ought to be defrayed by 
Parliament. He had always been of opin- 
ion, that it would not be just to charge the 
public generally with the expense of 
making surveys for the benefit of the me- 
tropolis ; and he had also been of opinion, 
that the supply of pure water would be 
best obtained by public competition, and 
that it would be exceedingly difficult to 
sanction a grant for London, on grounds 
which were not equally appl licable to 
Manchester and Liverpool, or, at all events, 
to Dublin and Edinburgh. He had never 
undervalued the importance of a supply of 
water for the metropolis, but, as a general 
principle, he thought it better 
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stepped in, there ceased to be a check upon 


to the Metropolis. 


its proceedings. Hitherto the metropolis 
had been supplied with water by the ex- 
ertions of five or six companies competing 
with each other. Many of these had ex- 
erted themselves to improve the supply ; 
they had constructed reservoirs, but the 
moment Government stepped in, théir ex- 
ertions would cease. They would have 
done more; and it had been the intention 
of some of them to draw their supply from 
the river Colne: for this purpose they 
had gone to great expense in surveys, and 
a Bill had been introduced into that 
House; but, on finding that the Govern- 
ment had taken the matter up, they stopped 
at once, after incurring, as he was inform- 
ed, an expense of upwards of 5,000/. In 
every case he was opposed to interference 
by Government, and the propriety of his 
opinion was proved by the superiority of 
the supply of London, as compared with 
Paris and other capitals, where the govern- 
ments chose to interfere. He admitted 
that there were justifiable complaints as to 
the badness of the water, but he objected 
to the expense of the survey. Suppose, 
however, the expense of the survey incur- 
red, he could not understand how it was to 
be made available; for the Government 
could not force the water companies to 
make alterations, or do as they wished. He 
quite agreed that, in the first instance, it 
would not have been right that the hon. 
Baronet should be allowed to undertake this 
at his own charge: but, when the noble 
Lord had urged his objection to the prin- 
ciple, and that the hon. Baronet still per- 
severed, and offered his guarantee for the 
expense to be incurred, he certainly did 
think that the hon. Baronet was called 
upon to fulfil that guarantee. From the 
papers on the Table, it was clear that the 
Treasury had been studious to fasten the 
expense on the hon. Baronet. Mr. Telford 
had said, that he felt a difficulty in acting 
under any authority, except that of the 
Treasury, and the ‘noble Chancellor wa 
right in giving that order ; but he was sep 
equally right i in reminding ‘the hon. Baronet 
of his guarantee. He maintained that the 
whole matter had much better be left to 
private speculation, and for that reason, in 
addition to the others which he had stated, 
he should certainly oppose this vote. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that as the 
water companies enjoyed a monopoly, 


| under which they gave so bad a supply of 
that it | water, and, at the same time, gained such 


should be undertaken by companies or in- | enormous profits, he was clearly of opinion, 
dividuals. 
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survey, for which this vote was asked. In | 
answer to the right hon. Baronet, he had 
only to state, that he was willing to bear 
all the cost of the survey, should the Com- | 
mittee decide that he was the responsible 
person. Indeed, he felt so strongly a con- 
viction of the great benefit which would 
accrue to the public from a supply of pure 
water, that he should feel that he had not 
lived in vain, if he could persuade himself 
that he had been at all instrumental in ob- 
taining for his fellow-citizens so important 
and salutary a necessary of life as pure 
water. It would be for the Committee to | 
decide whether he or the Government 
should bear the expense: but, whatever | 
was the issue, he would, at every personal | 
cost, persevere. At the same time, he | 
thought it would be but just that the | 
House should comply with the recommen- | 
dation given in the Report of the Commit- | 
tee which had been appointed to inquire | 
into this subject, and which was unani- 
mously of opinion that the survey should 
be made. 

Mr. Robinson thought, so much money 
should not be voted for the completion of a | 
survey, from which it was doubtful if any 
practical benefit would result. 

Mr. Spring Rice defended the vote. It 
was in principle similar to the cost of sur- | 
veys of new lines of road (the Holyhead, 
South Wales, and York, for example), 
which the Government took upon them- 
selves, though the forming of the roads was 
left to private enterprise. Though the! 
money thus expended had, in the first in- 
stance, benefitted private individuals, it 
had ultimately proved a great public ad- 
vantage. The right hon. Gentleman was | 
wrong, therefore, in supposing that there | 
was no precedent for this sort of vote. But 
the precedent went further ; for, in the case | 
of Dublin, to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had alluded, the Government had not 
only obtained information, but had gone far 
to supplying the water itself to Dublin. | 
It would be establishing a very objection- | 
able precedent, to make the hon. Baronet | 
pay for an undertaking from which the 
public would derive the benefit, and in 
which he could have no personal interest, 
and he was sure the Committee would not 
for a moment entertain the proposition. 

Mr. Warburton said, that he objected to 
the inquiry being further pursued at the | 
public expense—at least if it was to be 
conducted in the way in which it had 
hitherto been. ‘There had been originally 
much exaggeration as to the state of the 
Thames water. Why it was celebrated all | 
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over the world; and he was convinced 
that if it was examined fairly, it would 
be found to be better than the water 
which it was proposed to fetch from a 


| distance. 


Mr. Goulburn objected to the proposed 
survey, for he did not believe that any ul- 


' terior result could be obtained from it be- 


neficial to the public, for the companies 
would not avail themselves of the sugges- 
tions that the Report might furnish. It 


| was true that the Government had paid 


for the information that was given to the 
water companies of Dublin, but then they 
had bound the water companies, at the 
same time, to erect public fountains for the 
use of the poorer classes there, so that a 
great public benefit was the immediate 
object in view. 

Mr. Vernon Smith thought, there was no 
difference between the case of the Govern- 
ment furnishing information with respect 
to the formation of roads, and their furnish- 
ing it with respect to the means of supply- 
ing water. The Thames water would not 
necessarily be excluded from use by this 
examination ; and as to the assertion that 
the companies would not avail themselves 
of the information, he believed that the 
effect of competition would enable them to 
do so. Indeed, the New River Company 
had already declared themselves ready to 
avail themselves of the information which 
might be afforded. He thought that the 
money would be well expended in carrying 
into effect an object which Committees and 
Commissioners had equally recommended. 

Mr. Briscoe said, he should vote for the 
Motion, as he thought the inquiry might be 
productive of great public benefit. He be- 
lieved that the water companies would take 


| no steps to improve the supply of water, if 


they did not see the Government moving 
in the matter. He gave his sincere testi- 
mony of respect to the hon. Baronet, the 
member for Westminster, for his liberal 
offer, but thought that the House ought 
not to take advantage of the hon. Baronet’s 
generosity. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that when he had, 
during the time he was in office, been ap- 
plied to for an order, directing Mr. Telford 
to go on with the examination which was 
recommended by a Committee, he had de- 
clined to grant the order, solely because it 
was irregular in any officer of the Govern- 
ment to incur any such expense upon the 
mere recommendation of a Committee. He 


| was not entitled to do so till the recom- 
' mendation had received the sanction of that 


House. 
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Lord Althorp certainly thought it de- 
sirable that something should be done, and 
unless the Government took up the matter, 
he feared that the survey would not be 
made. It was asked, what good would 
arise from the survey? Why, this good— 
that the public would know that means 
did exist for furnishing them with better 
water than they were supplied with at pre- 
sent. If that information was given, he 
was sure that there would be found plenty 
of individuals who, if not for any other 
cause, at least for their own benefit, would 
take advantage of it. 

Sir Robert Peel, after what had passed, 
saw clearly in what way the vote would 
be carried, and he should not waste the 
time of the Committee by adivision. He 
should only say now, that it would be a 
great advantage if Mr. Telford was called 
on to say in what state the survey was at 
present, and what was the prospect of its 
being finished. 

Lord Althorp stated, that the survey was 
in a very advanced state, and had been 
suspended only from what had taken place 
in the Committee on the former occasion. 

Mr. Hunt was astonished at the dispo- 
sition shown to resist the trifling expense 
for the improvement of the supply of water, 
when millions and millions had been so 
freely voted away for other ‘purposes not 
half so good. There was no doubt the 
Thames water was excellent, but then a 
great many things got into it that were 
very bad, and, in his opinion, the money 
required would be well expended in trying 
to ascertain how that could be avoided. 
This was an expenditure for the good of 
the poor, and he should support it. He 
should now say a word as to the hon. 
Baronet, the member for Westminster. 
When he (Mr. Hunt) was in IIchester Gaol, 
which he was at the time that this discus- 
sion first began, he thought that the hon. 
Baronet’s interference in the matter was 
very well—that it was doing something for 
his constituents in return for their electing 
him free of expense-—that, in short, it was 
a good electioneering scheme; but since 
then he had investigated the matter out of 
doors, and the result was, that he thought 
the whole of the hon. Baronet’s conduct in 
the affair was such as to reflect the highest 
honour upon him. As he (Mr. Hunt) en- 
tertained that opinion, he felt bound to 
express it, though he and the hon. Baronet 
differed on so many points. He hoped 
the Government would go on, and com- 
plete the inquiry as to improving the water. 
If the attempt succeeded, it would be a 
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great public advantage; if it failed, the 
money would not have been thrown away 
on 2 worthless object. 

Mr. Alderman Wood should support the 
Motion. The discussions on this subject 
had already occasioned a great improvement 
in the water that was furnished to the me- 
tropolis. 

Vote agreed to. 

The sum of 202,482/. 10s. 10d. was then 
voted for the charge of the Disembodied 
Militia of the United Kingdom, from Ja- 
nuary, 1832, to March, 1833. 

The House resumed.—The Resolutions 
reported. 


Proceeding. 


Forms oF ProcEEpDING.] Lord Althorp, 
in rising to move the Order of the Day for 
the House to resolve itself into Committee 
on the Reform of Parliament (Ireland) 
Bill, begged to ask the Speaker a question. 
When they were last in Committee, his 
hon. friend, the member for Mayo, wished 
to introduce an amendment to disfranchise 
certain towns in Ireland, for the purpose 
of enfranchising certain others. He thought 
that his hon. friend could not move such 
an amendment without an instruction from 
the House. He had been since informed, 
that it was competent for his hon. friend 
to move his amendment in Committee, with- 
out a previous instruction. Certainly that 
would be the more convenient course, but 
he wished to ask as to the point of form. 

The Speaker, before putting the question 
on the reading of the Order of the Day, 
would answer the question of the noble 
Lord. It was no doubt competent to the 
hon. Gentleman to offer the amendment, 
of which he had given notice in Committee. 
The House knew that instructions were 
only necessary to give a power to a Com- 
mittee to do acts which the Committee 
would not otherwise have power to do. 
Under any other circumstances they were, 
to say the least of them, useless; for they 
took up the time of the House by a dis- 
cussion which could lead to no result. They 
had also this bad effect ; that they went, 
to a certain extent, to limit the freedom of 
the Committee, the question involved in 
the proposed instruction having been pre- 
judged by the House. Any amendment 


of the description of that proposed by the 


hon. Gentleman, could be moved in Com- 
mittee, provided it did not go to alter a 
part of the Bill previously agreed to, for 
the Committee could not go back. If he 
understood the nature of the amendment, 
its place in the Committee would be after 
the Bill had been gone through ; so that 
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the hon. Gentleman had not lost anything 
by the delay. The question was, that the 
Order of the Day for the House resolving 
itself into Committee on the Reform of 
Parliament (Ireland) Bill be read ? 

Mr. Dominick Browne said, that he would 
move in the Committee the Amendment, 
for which it had been his intention to move 
an instruction to the Committee. 


Parliamentary Reform— 


PARLIAMENTARY RE¥FOoRM-BILL For 
TRELAND —CommirTrER —Sixtu Day. | 
House then went into Committee. 

The 10th and 11th Clauses were agreed 
to, with verbal amendments. 

On the reading of the 12th Clause, 

Mr. Stanley said, that he desired to 
propose an Amendment, by which a great 
inconvenience would be removed in the 
existing mode of registration. In every 
county a large number of the electors were 
compelled to travel to a great distance, to 
give twenty-one days’ notice to the Clerk 
of the Peace, before they could register 
their qualifications. Now he proposed, that 
the notice should be served upon the High 
Constable of the barony in which the 
elector resided, and that the Constable 
should be bound to transmit the notice to 
the Clerk of the Peace. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that the Amendment 
was highly satisfactory, and would effect a 
great improvement in the registration. 

Clause agreed to. 

The 1é 3th Clause, after some 
amendments, was also agreed to. 

On Clause 14 being read, 

Mr. Wallace moved an Amendment, the 
object of which was, to prevent the inter- 
ference, in the business of registration, of 
any persons, except those claiming to be 
electors, or their attorneys. His object was, 
to prevent captious objections, and to pre- 
vent persons being taken by surprise. 

Mr. O’Connell supported the Amend- 
ment. Although the registry had been 
improved, it still imposed hardships on the 
Irish electors to which the English electors 
were not subject, and this Amendment 
would get rid of one of them. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, it would have the 
effect of reproducing the evil which it was 
intended to prevent. 

Mr. O'Connell mentioned, that he had 
received a letter from Westmeath, in which 
the Barrister was blamed for partiality, in- 
asmuch as, during the sessions, he remained 
at the house of one of the members for the 


verbal 


county. 
Mr. Chapman said, as individual charac- 
ter was in question, he felt himself, how- 
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ever unwilling, compelled to say a few 
words. He certainly had heard that, dur- 
ing the sessions, the Assistant-barrister did 
stop at Rochfort ; but, in so far confirming 
the truth of the hon. Member’s information, 
he did not at all mean to, in any degree, 
insinuate any charge against that gentle- 
man. He was really incapable of giving 
any opinion as to that gentleman’s merits 
in respect to registering voters, as he had 
never attended any of the county registries ; 
he must be considered, however, as in no 
way wishing to join in any censure of Mr. 
Mayne, or as intending to convey = im- 
putation respecting his conduct. As to the 
fact of attornies having been satel ed to 
assist at the a he could state, that 
two had been so employed at the last 
sessions in Westmeath. He thought, how- 
ever, that in the end every candidate would 
be obliged to have recourse to legal assist- 
ance, to enable him to register the voters in 
his interest. 

Mr. Crampton observed, that the Amend- 
ment would not limit the interference with 
registration, which might proceed just as 
extensively under the Amendment as under 
the original Clause. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that on the following 
day he should transmit to the learned Soli- 
citor General for Ireland the words which 
his hon. and learned friend (Mr. Wallace) 
had used, and he proposed to introduce ; 
and, if they were approved of by the pro- 
moters of the Bill, they might be inserted 
on the bringing up of the Report. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 15, 16, and 17, were then agreed 
to. 

On Clause 18 being put, 

Mr. O'Connell objected to greater facili- 
ties being enjoyed by 40s. freeholders in 
towns, than were nee to freeholders in 
counties. Equal privileges should be ex- 
tended to all. 

This was concurred in by Mr. Wallace 
and others; and, after a few words from 
Lord = and Mr. Stanley, it was 
agreed, that words should be introduced to 
effect the object which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had in view. 

Mr. Dominick Browne begged to relate 
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an instance of the mode in which the 
registry of the 40s. freeholders was ccca- 
sionally conducted in Ireland: 700 of 


them were, in a town in Mayo, registered 
by two Magistrates in one day. But 
how was this? They were brought up 
in batches of ten, and the Clerk wiped the 
book in one fell sweep against the lips of 
all, and the oath was taken. 
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Clause agreed to, as were the inter- 
mediate Clauses to the 30th. 

On the Motion that Clause 30 be agreed 
to, 

Mr. O’Connell said, that care should be 
taken that no one should be able to vote 
on the production of a certificate of re- 
gistry that had been granted to another 
man. He recollected more than one in- 
stance in which this had been attempted. 
On one occasion in particular, when he was 
acting as Assessor, a man came up witha 
certificate granted to a person named John 
Moran. The certificate was signed with a 
cross for John Moran ; but it was suspected 
that the certificate had not been originally 
granted to the person who then bore it, 
and he was informed that the man who 
presented it was not an illiterate man. In 
order to determine that point, he said to 
the man, “ John Moran, write your name.” 
The man took up a pen, and wrote “ Thomas 
O’Brien.” To prevent this sort of fraud, 
he recommended the annual publication of 
the list of voters, as in England. 

Lord Alihorp said, he saw no great ob- 
jection to this annual publication of the 
list ; but he wished the Irish Members to 
wait, in order to see how that plan worked 
in England before it was introduced into 
Ireland. He believed it was a good plan, 
but he wished it to be tried here first. 

Clause agreed to, as were other Clauses 
up to inclusive. 

Clauses 54 and 55 were postponed. 

The remaining Clauses, and several addi- 
tional Clauses proposed by Mr. Stanley, 
were agreed to; and the Chairman reported 
progress. 

The House resumed—the Committee to 


sit again. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 9, 1832. 


Minutes.] Bills. Readasecond time :—Ecclesiastical Courts; 
Appellate Jurisdiction, 

Petitions presented. By Lord Dover, from Blackburn, 
Folkestone, and Aisgarth, against the Punishment of 
Death.—By the Earl of CAMPERDOWN, from Banff, to 
make that Town the Place of Election for the Elgin Dis- 
trict of Boroughs; from Kirkaldy, Dundee, and St. An- 
drew’s, for an Alteration of the Qualification Clause; and 
from Cupar, in favour of the Reform Bill (Scotland).—By 
the Earl of Roskserry, from Greenock, against adding 
that Town to Glasgow in returning Members to Parlia- 
ment under the Reform Bill.—By the Duke of HAMILTon, 
from Bridgetown and Greenock, for passing the Reform 
Bill for Scotland as speedily as possible-—By the Duke of 
BuccieuGH, from Kincardine, and four other Counties, 
for Compensation for Superiorities; from Ross-shire, for 
a separate Member to that County; and from Hamilton, 
for an Alteration in the Boundary Bill.—By Earl Grey, 
from Port Glasgow and Newark, for an Alteration in the 
Scotch Reform Bill; from Arya, against the Reform 
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(Ireland) Bill; from Darlaston, for replacing Walsall as 
the Election Place for the Southern Division of the 
County of Stafford; and from Charles Attwood, against 
the Anatomy Bill.—By Lord Kine, from Hacketsdown, 
and five other Places, for the Abolition of Tithes,—By 
Earl Grey, from Killaney, against Tithes and Church 
Cess. 

Tur YromMANRY OF [RELAND.] The 
Earl of Glengall said, that secing a noble 
and learned Lord in his place, he rose to put 
a question, arising out of an observation 
made by that noble Lord, on a late occasion, 
relative to the employment of the Yeo- 
manry force in Ireland, It would be in 
the recollection of the House, that, some 
time since, the noble Viscount, the Secretary 
of State forthe Home Department, admitted 
that a Magistrate had the power of calling 
out the Yeomanry ; and, from all that he 
heard in that debate, he supposed the rule 
was settled ; but, to his astonishment, he 
heard the noble and learned Lord express 
his opinion, that it was illegal for the 
Magistracy of Ireland to call out the 
Yeomanry. Now, it wasmost desirab e, in 
the present unsettled state of the country, 
that a distinct understanding should be 
come to on this important Subject. By the 
43rd of George 3rd, the militia of England 
and Ireland were put on an assimilated 
footing or basis ; and his object in rising 
now was, to have this question settled 
before the separation of Parliament, and 
ascertain from the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, upon the authority of what Act of 
Parliament did he found the opinion he had 
uttered on a former occasion, that the Ma- 
gistrates in Ireland were not empowered to 
“uli out the Yeomanry in a case of emer- 
gency. 

Lord Plunkett, after remarking that this 
application to himself personally, and more 
particularly as he had received no previous 
intimation of such an intention on the part 
of the noble Lord, was not according to the 
general usage or courtesy of their Lord- 
ships’ proceedings, regretted that he had no 
previous opportunity of referring to author- 
ities on that subject, or of making prepara- 
tion, because it might be possible he had 
not all the information to give the noble 
Lord on the subject which that noble Lord 
might have desired to obtain. The opinion 
delivered before by him on this subject 
was that which had been held by 
the law-officcrs of the Crown in Ireland. 
it was in effect this—that the Magistrates 
in Ireland had, neither by the Common 
Law nor Statute, a right to call out the 
Yeomanry, as such. He was certainly of 
that opinion, though he agreed that a man, 
by entering into the Yeomanry, or even 
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military, lost none of the civil rights he be- 
fore possessed ; so that, were a riot to take 
place, such persons, though Yeomanry or 
soldiers, might be called on by the Magis- 
trates to assist in putting down a tumult 
or disturbance, and preserving the peace. 
But this appeared to him very different 
from calling out the Yeomanry or military 
as such, It was a power vested, by the 
common law, in the Magistrate, to call on 
them in their individual capacity. It would 
have been more fair, in discussing this 
question, that the noble Lord should not 
have put this question to him, but that he 
should have demanded of that noble Lord, 
by what Statute did he make the affirm- 
ative of the proposition appear? Yet he 
would, out of courtesy to the noble Lord, 
state whatthe assimilation of the Yeomanry 
and militia of England and Ireland consist- 
ed in; or rather, in what respects they 
were in a dissimilar situation as to the 
power of being called out. By the 52nd 
George 3rd, the right of the Lord licute- 
nant of counties, and, in his absence or 
under certain circumstances, of the Sheriff, 
to call out the Yeomanry, or Militia, was 
recognized ; and that Act provided, that 
the Yeomanry or Militia, so called out, 
should be entitled to their pay. The Act, 
as applicable to the Yeomanry force, or 
Militia, in Ireland, only recognised the 
power of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to 
call out this description of foree, as being 
the better and safer judge of the necessity 
for their assembling or being embodied. 
There was a decided distinction between 
the circumstances under which the latter 
would be placed, and the other, if called 
out by any other made ; for, if the English 
Yeomanry were called out, they would be 
immediately under military control, whereas 
the Irish Yeomanry would be under no 
such control. As Ireland was now situated, 
it would be attended with great danger, if 
a force of this kind were to be called out 
uncontrolled by proper authority. 

The Duke of Wellington was of opinion, 
that the whole of the difficulty which the 
noble and learned Lord seemed toexperience 
in answering the question of the noble Earl, 
had arisen from the manner in which the 
question had béen put. To call out the 
Yeomanry, usually meant to call them out 
for service, and to pay them, and that no 
Magistrate in England or Ireland, but a 
superior authority, was entitled to do. But 
any man, he did not care who he was, or 
whether he belonged to the Yeomanry or 
the military, in England or Ireland, was 
liable, in the case of a riot or a disturbance, 
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to be called out by a Magistrate to preserve 
the peace. 

Lord Plunkett said, that he never ques- 
tioned the liability of all persons, according 
to the common law, of being called out as 
the noble Duke had stated; but what he 
questioned was, the power of a Magistrate 
in Ireland calling out the Yeomanry, as 
such. With respect to the particular case 
of Captain Graham, to which this question 
had special reference, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the act done by Captain 
Graham was illegal. Captain Graham, ap- 
prehending that a riot would take place on 
a certain Monday, sent, on the Saturday 
preceding, round to the commanders of the 
different corps of Yeomanry in the neigh- 
bourhood, calling on them, as military 
bodies, to be in attendance to suppress it. 
Now, he had no hesitation whatever in say- 
ing that that was an illegal act on the part 
of Captain Graham. 

The Earl of Glengall contended, that 
there stili remained a material difference 
between the statements made by the noble 
and learned Lord, and the noble Viscount 
(Melbourne) on this subject, which re- 
quired further elucidation. 

Earl Grey apprehended that a question 
of this nature could not be settled even by a 
resolution of that House, much less by the 
expressed opinions of any individual Peer ; 
and that the difficulties which had arisen with 
regard to it could only be settled, if necessary, 
by a declaratory Act of Parliament. He con- 
curred with the noble Duke in thinking, 
that much of the difficulty in answering the 
question of the noble Earl had arisen from 
the manner in which that question was 
put. He believed there was no doubt 
that, neither here nor in Ireland, could 
Magistrates call out the Yeomanry, as a 
military body, for maintaining the preserva- 
tion of the public peace—that power was 
given to the Lord lieutenants of counties, 
and Sheriffs, in England, and was ex- 
clusively confined to the Lord Lieutenant in 
Ireland. Of course, every individual was 
liable to be called on to discharge those 
duties which devolved upon every British 
subject ; and, though he might not be liable 
to be called upon by a Magistrate as the 
member of a Yeomanry corps, or of any 
military body, to preserve the peace, still 
he was liable to be called upon as an in- 
dividual member of society to do so. He 
did not impugn or deny the statement of 
the noble Duke to that effect, but he would 
submit to their Lordships, whether a 
question, involving considerations of a very 
important and delicate nature, connected 
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with military discipline, which was already 
sufficiently understood, was one that ought 
to be debated, or agitated, at present; and 
he begged to intimate to the noble Earl, if 
he wished to press this matter further, that 
it could only be settled, if any doubts ex- 
isted with regard to it, by a declaratory Act 
upon the subject. 

Lord Wynjford concurred in a great por- 
tion of the law laid down by the noble and 
learned Lord opposite; but, with respect to 
the case of Captain Graham, he must say, 
that, judging from the letters on the subject, 
Captain Graham had been guilty of nothing 
that was illegal. However, he hoped that 
a declaratory Act would be brought in 
to settle all doubts on such an important 
subject as this. 

The Marquess of Londonderry wished to 
know, whether any fresh instructions had 
been transmitted by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland on 
this subject, and whether, if so, there 
would be any objection to lay them before 
the House. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde hoped that 
no answer would be given to the question 
of the noble Marquess, on a subject which 
could be only settled by a declaratory Act. 
When the Yeomanry were called out in 
England by the Lord lieutenants of coun- 
ties, or Sheriffs, they were under martial- 
law; but, if called out by a Magistrate in 
Ireland, they would be under no such law ; 
and if the noble Marquess, as the com- 
mander of a corps of Yeomanry, under such 
circumstances, should attempt to cut a 
member of the corps for running away, he 
would be liable to be punished for the act. 
He hoped that some declaratory law would 
be introduced to put an end to all doubts on 
this subject. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, that, 
having a stake in the country, he wished to 
know, from the best authority, what was 
the law on the subject. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that there was 
no diversity of opinion on this subject be- 
tween him and his noble friend near him, 
or any other member of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. His opinion, as he had formerly 
stated it, was founded on that principle of 
the common law, as explained by his noble 
and learned friend—namely, that any man 
was liable to be called upon to preserve the 
peace, and that Magistrates could call upon 
the members of Yeomanry corps, as well as 
other individuals, for that purpose. 


PuntsoMent or Deatu Biii.] The 
Order of the Day for considering the re- 
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sult of the conference with the Commons, 
on Friday, with regard to this Bill, having 
been read, 

Lord Wynford, who had proposed the 
Amendments, intimated, that he meant to 
submit to their Lordships, resolutions in- 
sisting on the first and last of these Amend- 
ments. The abolition of the punishment 
of death extended to cases of private steal- 
ing in a dwelling-house, and of stealing 
horses and sheep, and he insisted that this 
species of property would be left without 
protection, if the punishment of death 
were abolished, without substituting the 
severest secondary punishment. The Bill, 
as it came from the Commons, had enabled 
Magistrates, as well as the superior Judges, 
to sentence to various periods of transport- 
ation and imprisonment ; and he had pro- 
posed the Amendment, that the sentence 
should invariably be transportation for life, 
leaving it to the Crown to modify the sen- 
tence, where that might appear proper. 
He was far from being sure that even this 
would be a sufficient security ; for it was 
well known, that transportation was, in 
many instances, hardly regarded as a pun- 
ishment. But, at least, they ought to have 
that security to the fullest extent. People 
talked of humanity ; but humanity, of late, 
had taken a wrong turn ; for it sympathised 
with the rogue rather than with the honest 
man. The Government had the power to 
transport to Sierra Leone, or others of the 
colonies, besides New South Wales or Van 
Diemen’s Land; although he had no 
doubt but the power would be humanely 
exercised by the Crown ; and he had pro- 
posed amendments in that respect, and, 
also, as to the employment of the criminal 
in the most unpleasant and disagreeable 
kinds of military labour; but these, his 
second and third amendments, he did not at 
present mean to insist upon. But he would 
propose to their Lordships a resolution in- 
sisting on the fourth and last, which was 
to restore the old law by which felons under 
sentence of transportation could neither ac- 
quire nor retain property. This law had 
been lately abrogated, and the effect had 
been mischievous. Receivers of stolen 
goods and others went out with property, 
and were hired by the Government as 
labourers to inhabitants of the colony. 
They then purchased up their term of ser- 
vice, and suffered no inconvenience from 
their sentence, except that they could not 
return to this country. He had proposed 
the re-enactment of the old law, by 
which felons under sentence of transportation 
should neither acquire nor retain property, 
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and this he proposed to insist upon ; and he 
meant also to insist on giving a legislative 
sanction to certain regulations made by 
General Darling for New South Wales. 
The regulations were, that felons trans- 
ported for seven years should not have 
their tickets of leave, or,in other words, be 
pardoned, until they had served four years 
—that those transported for fourteen years 
should not have their tickets of leave till 
they had served six years—and that those 
transported for life should not have their 
tickets of leave till they had served eight 
years. These regulations had been attended 
with the best results, and he had proposed 
to make them binding on other Governors, 
and to extend them to Van Diemen’s Land, 
and other colonies. 

Lord Dacre concurred in the first pro- 
position of his noble friend, and was pro- 
ceeding to the others, when 

Lord Wynford reminded the noble Lord 
that he had given all up except the first and 
last. 

Lord Dacre said, that he was satisfied 
with that course. 

The Lord Chancellor expressed his con- 
currence in the first and the last Amend- 
ments, which he thought were great im- 
provements on the Bill, and which, without 
any disrespect to the other House, he 
thought ought to be insisted upon. 

The Resolutions, that the House do 
insist upon the Ameadments to the first 
and last section, were put and agreed to. 

Viscount Melbourne then moved, that the 
Committee of Lords, who had held the 
conference with the Commons, on Friday 
last on this subject, be appointed to meet 
the Commons again in conference, and to 
acquaint them with the Resolutions to 
which the House had come. 

Motion agreed to, and conference held, 
in which the Lords communicated to the 
Commons their reasons for adhering to the 
Amendments. 


Division of Counties 


REFORM OF PARLIAMENT (ScoTLanp)— 
Peririon.] The Lord Chancellor pre- 
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Depute of Scotland, and he thought that 

they ought also to be secured against more 

than one action for the same cause. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Division or Countries AND Bounp- 
ARIES’ Birin—Tuirp Reapine.| Order 
of the Day for the Third Reading of this 
Bill read. 

The Duke of Richmond moved that the 
Bill be then read a third time. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde stated, that 
by the Bill as it stood, the town of Thorn- 
bury was made the place of nomination for 
the western division of the county of Glou- 
cester, but it was well known that the town 
of Dursley would be much more convenient 
to the great majority of the electors of that 
division of the county. He, therefore, 
would move as an Amendment, that the 
town of Thornbury be omitted for the 
purpose of substituting Dursley. 

The Duke of Richmond would not object 
to the proposed alteration. When the 
subject was brought under the notice of the 
Government a few days ago, one of the 
Commissioners was sent down to make 
inquiries on the spot. He did so, and from 
his report it appeared, that in point of 
distance Dursley was more convenient to 
the adjoining district than Thornbury, but 
the latter town had this advantage, that 
being in the midst of an agricultural dis- 
trict, it was a more quiet place for a nomi- 
nation than the former, which was in the 
centre of a manufacturing district. How- 
ever, as Dursley was said to be more con- 
venient as to distance to the majority of 
voters, he would not oppose the Amend- 
ment of his noble friend. 

Lord Hilenboroxgh said, that Thornbury 
had been substituted for Wootton-under- 
Edge in the House of Commons, because of 
the likelihood that the large manufacturing 
population there would cause riot at the 
election. Dursley was only three miles 


| and a half from Wootton-under-Edge, and 


| 


sented a Petition from the Sheriffs Depute | 


of Scotland, against that Clause of the 
Scotch Reform Bill which rendered them 
liable to certain penalties for omissions in 
the new duties which would devolve on 
them under the Act. 


They prayed that | 


parties bringing actions against them under | 
oS oO | 


the Act, should be obliged to give security 
for the payment of costs in case of verdicts 
being given for the petitioners. 


the same objection existed to its being the 
place of election. He opposed the Amend- 
ment. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde thought 
that the reason assigned by the noble Baron 
could not be justly maintained. 

The House divided on the Amendment : 
—Contents 46; Not Contents 27—Ma« 
jority 19. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that many 
applications had been made by the inha- - 


| bitants of the western division of the county 


The Earl of Rosslyn agreed with his | 


noble friend in his opinion of the Sheriffs | polling places in that county, and he under. 


of Sussex to have Arundel added to the 
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stood that several of their Lordships were 


Parliamentary 
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anxious that that addition should be made. | 


He had received a letter from the Mayor of 


Arundel, threatening that if this alteration 
were not made, his brother should hear of 
it at the next election. If any noble Lord 
wished to move for the addition of Arundel 
as a polling place he should not oppose it, 
but he was desirous that the Gentleman 
who had written so improper a letter should 
know that he had not sueceeded by means 


| 


of his threat, but that, if he (the Duke of | 


Richmond) did not resist the proposition, it 
was simply because he thought it a matter 
of no importance whether there were four 
polling places or five. 


Earl Gower moved, that Arundel should | 


be inserted as one of the polling places of 
the western division of Sussex.—Motion 
agreed to. 

The Earl of Abingdon moved an Amend- 
ment to the passage relating to the borough 
of Abingdon, confining the boundary to the 
old borough.—Agreed to. 

The Duke of Richmond moved, that the 
alteration he had formerly proposed, extend- 


ing the boundaries of the city of Gloucester, | 


be omitted. He was convinced so extensive 
an alteration ought not to have been made 
without more notice than was given of his 
intention.—Motion agreed to. 


The Duke of Richmond moved that the | 
| England, lately introduced by the Reform 


Bill do pass. 

Lord Wynford could not allow the Bill 
to pass without again complaining of the 
manner in which the boundaries of some 
boroughs had been adjusted. He certainly 
was still of opinion that Cudlip ‘Town, to 
quote one instance, should be included in 
the borough of ‘Tavistock. 

The Duke of Richmond said, Cudlip 
‘Town was five miles from ‘Tavistock, it had 
never been included in the borough and 
contained about twelve 10/. houses. 

farl Grey took that opportunity of bear- 
ing testimony to the valuable services of 
the Commissioners, and the deep debt which 
the public owed them for their labours. 
The diligence, accuracy, and impartiality 
with which those Gentlemen had executed 
the task assigned them were beyond any 
praise that he could bestow upon them, and 
fully entitled them to the approbation and 
gratitude of the public. 

The Lord Chancellor begged to add his 
humble testimony to the notice which had 
been so justly taken by his noble friend of 
the very great services performed by the 
Commissioners. Certainly, no duty could 
have been discharged with more zeal, talent, 
and industry, and, above all, with more 
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strict impartiality, than had been proved 
in the course of the unremitting and. assi- 
duous labours of those gentlemen. ‘Their 
decisions, in many instances, furnished un- 
questionable proofs that they had not suf- 
fered themselves to be influenced by any 
particular interest, or by any bias in favour 
of the Government, but acted with perfect 
independence and impartiality. 
Bill passed. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILL FOR 
ScorLaANnp—Commirrer.| The Order 
of the Day having been read for going into 
Committee on the Reform of Parliament 
(Scotland) Bill, 

The Earl of Mansfield said, that no dis- 
cussion having been elicited on a former 
occasion when this Bill was before the 
House, and there being a very small attend- 
ance of Peers, and particularly of those 
noble Lords to whom he looked for support 
for his views on this subject, he hoped he 
might then claim the attention of the House 
while he expressed his opinion on the state- 
ment which had been made of the system 
of Representation in Scotland as contrasted 
with that of England, in order, if possible, 
to remove some prejudices from the minds 
of those whom that statement might have 
influenced. As to the dangers which might 
arise from the system of Representation in 


Bill, he would not speak. It was natural, 
he admitted, that his Majesty’s Ministers 


| should extend to Scotland some Reform ; 








and it was also natural that the people of 
that part of the kingdom should feel a very 
strong wish to participate in the Repre- 
sentation: therefore, he did not object to 
the second reading of the Reform Bill for 
that country, nor was he prepared finally to 
object to it, because he entertained the hope 
that some amendments might be introduced 
to remedy, if not all, at least most of the 
glaring defects which it contained. At the 
same time, he begged leave to express his 
surprise when a general measure of Reform, 
which was to affect the three kingdoms, 
was determined on, that the whole plan 
was not simultaneously introduced, so that, 
in the apportionment of the Representation, 
a due number of Members might have been 
assigned to each part of the empire. Had 
this been the course adopted, Scotland 
would have been entitled to a greater 
share of the Representation than was now 
assigned to her. His wish was, that she 
should have her fair proportion ; though, if 
he had credited those censures which had 
been cast upon the existing system of Re« 
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presentation in Scotland, it was possible he ; tive sysiem of Scotland admitted of im- 
might have thought that the proportion of | provement ; but, at the same time, no man 
Members given to that country at the Union | deprecated more strongly than he did the 
should have been diminished. But the | introduction of the English system of Re- 
reverse was the fact:—Scotland had in- | presentation. It was true, there were 
creased in population and in wealth forty- | anomalics apparently in the Representative 
fold, and was entitled not only to a Jarger | system of Scotland, though he did not 
proportion of Members than was now to be think they were well understood ; but, it 
given to her, as between England and Ire- | had never appeared to him, that the system 
land, but even to a much larger share in the | had been attended with any practical dis- 
whole Representation. He did not mean | advantages. It had happened to him, re~ 
to say, that the people of Scotland had been | peatedly, to hear persons in Scotland, differ- 
very anxious to have the number of their | ing in epinion on other points, united in 
Representatives increased: and their prac- | expressing admiration of the good practical 
tical good sense had been eulogized by some | cfiect of the Scottish system of Represent- 
on account of their conduct in this respect. | ation, in which the elections were conducted 
Whether, agreeably to the opinion of the | at a comparatively trifling expense, and 
proposers of this Bill, it should be a final | without that drunkenness and bribery which 
measure or not, he was certain that that | had so frequently been alleged to take place 
scheme which had been introduced in Eng- | in England, affording a striking contrast. 
land, of which this was a mere part, would | He doubted if their Lordships would find 
not be final. It was impossible that the | those changes to be improvements ; he was 
people of this country sheuld be satisfied | certain that, under this Bill, scenes of cor- 
with this alteration of the old system. An | ruption, drunkenness, and bribery, hitherto 
arbitrary qualification had been created over | unknown in Scotland, would be introduced. 
all existing rights—a qualification which | If improvements were suggested, it was 
could never be gratifying to those who | their duty to consider them ; and he only 
claimed a more extended right of suffrage, | asked their Lordships not to adopt this Bill 
and who, in some places, had exercised it | in all its provisions without giving due 
without reproach. Nor was it satisfactory to | consideration to it, and not to assume, be- 
those who thought that property should have | cause the principle of Reform was carried, 
a more extensive influence in the Repre- | that it necessarily followed that they must 
sentation. He was convinced that the | conseat to all the enactments of a Bill 
measure could not be final. The people of | proceeding upon that principle. Necessary, 
{ 
| 


Scotland, he was ready to admit, were much | he admitted it was, that Reform in Scot- 
disposed to view Parliamentary Reform as j land should follow Reform in England ; 
a great boon. They had hailed it with | but this Bill was professedly not one of Re- 
delight ; but when that good sense which | form, but a novel experiment, the result of 
the people of that country generally possess- | which was, therefore, uncertain. He hoped 
ed, should have returned, then would they, | that their Lordships would attentively con- 
with a due regard to their own interests, | sider the present system, and not assume, 
perceive that they had not had a fair share | that because defects were imputed, they of 
of the Representation extended to them ; | necessity existed. The existing qualifica- 
and they would openly demand more, when | tion of voting in Scotland was detailed to 
they recollected that it was originally in- | their Lordships by the noble and learned 
tended by the proposers of the Bill, that | Lord the other evening ; but, as that noble 
they should have a greater portion of Re- Lord did not enter at all into the history of 
presentatives ; but that, by the interference | the successive changes which it had under- 
of certain parties, that arrangement was | gone, he might, perhaps, be excused if he 
changed. The people of Scotland had, there- | troubled the House with a few observations 
fore,a right to say that it was not a matter | on that point. The Parliament of Scot- 
of vital importance to England whether | land consisted originally of the great barons 
Scotland should have a larger portion of | and the clergy, to which were added, at a 
Members of Parliament assigned to her ; | later period, the Commissioners for the royal 
while, it was very important to the interests | burghs, and the Representatives of the 
of Scotland, that she should have an in- { lesser barons holding in capile. The right 
creased number of Representatives, in pro- | of voting at the election of Commissioners 
portion to her increased population and | for shires or Representatives was restricted 
wealth since the Union. This question, | to possessors of a 40s. land held in capite 





| 
| 

therefore, must receive the attention of | actually residing within the shire. In 
| 1661 » to this class was added another, come 


Parliament, He had said, that the elec« 
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prising all heritors, life-renters, wadsetters, 
and others holding directly from the King 
in captte, who possessed land of the yearly 
rent, feu-duties deducted, of 1,000/. scots. 
In 1681 this qualification was altered, from 
the difficulty which was found to exist in 
ascertaining what lands really were of the 
yearly rent of 1,000/. Scots—a difficulty 
similar to that which their Lordships would 
have to contend with in some parts of this 
Bill. In 1681 an Act was passed, de- 
claring such only capable to vote and elect 
who were possessed of a 40s. land of old 
extent, held of the King, or of 400/. Scots 
valued rent, residence also being indispensa- 
ble. It was clear that the qualification of a 
voter was holding lands directly from the 
King, and the qualification of the electors was 
the same as that of the Representative ; in 
fact, their interests were inseparably con- 
joined with his. The nature of a Scotch 
superiority, or qualification for voting, was 
described to their Lordships the other night, 
so far as it could possibly be made intel- 
ligible to English ears, by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack. He con- 
gratulated himself that the task did not de- 
volve upon him, for he was confident that 
he should have been unequal to it. Ac- 
cording to the explanation of the noble 
Lord, it was something of the following 
nature. Suppose a manor in England, in 
which the Lord had parted with ail his in- 
terest, except a quit-rent, he being unable, 
without the consent of the holder, to enter 
upon it without trespassing, and they 
might have some idea of a Scotch superior- 
ity. The noble and learned Lord stated, 
that it would be possible for all the county 
Members of Scotland to be returned by the 
bankers in Lombard-street, themselves ac- 
tually unconnected with the property. He 
would not say that that was an exaggera- 
tion, because he could state a still greater. 
He had seen it asserted in a petition, that 
it was possible for one man to possess all 
the land in Scotland, yet, not being a su- 
perior, to have no vote; and for another to 
have all the superiorities, and yet, possess- 
ing no land, to have all the votes. But he 
begged leave, certainly with great diffidence, 
to doubt whether a superior was so totally 
unconnected with the land from which he 
derived his superiority. That the present 
qualification was too high, that it was too 
aristocratical, too confined, and that it 
should be extended, were fair arguments, 
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but that it was a qualification separate | r 
| period. A legal friend of his supplied him 


The 


from property he could not admit. 


noble and learned Lord read their Lordships 
a list of the number of voters in the differ« 
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ent counties of Scotland, distinguishing 
those who really possessed property in 
them, from those who had no property. He 
did not remember the exact numbers, nor 
did he know from what documents they 
were taken, but he had seen several differ- 
ent statements on the subject, and he had 
looked over one made by a person who was 
an advocate for Reform, in which he com- 
plained of the number of paper voters in 
the county of which he more particularly 
spoke. He said, that the whole number of 
votes for that county was 140, of which 
thirty-five were derived from the possession 
of property, seventy-three were life-rent 
votes, and the remainder were superiorities. 
Here, then, this person was compelled to 
admit, that there were seventy-three voters 
who derived their qualification from life- 
rents, and thirty-five who derived theirs 
from property, both of which classes were 
connected with property in the country ; so 
that, even supposing the whole of the su- 
periorities to be distinct and entirely sepa- 
rate from property, there was in that 
county a large majority of voters connected 
with the property of that county. Then 
it was proposed by the Bill to substitute 
another qualification for these superiorities 
—to substitute, in fact, the dominium utile 
for the dominium directum. Certainly, the 
extension of the right of voting, in the 
English Reform Bill, to copyholders as well 
as to frecholders, was not liable to any ob- 
jection; but, with regard to this Bill, the 
landed interest of Scotland, accustomed to 
a high qualification, would have been better 
pleased if the qualification under this Bill 
had been a little higher. Some censure 
was the other evening bestowed on the old 
Parliament of Scotland, as well as on the 
present system, and the conduct of the Re- 
presentatives of that country. That Par- 
liament did not, perhaps, present a very 
uniform appearance ; that there were many 
anomalies in it, that it was subject to great 
changes, and that it was not a very intelli- 
gent audience, he was willing to admit ; 
but he was not, at the same time, ashamed 
to confess, that in his mind, so much know- 
ledge was never compressed into so small a 
space as was contained in the three small 
volumes of the Acts of that Parliament, 
which were always lying on their Lord- 
ships’ Table. The humanity and wisdom 
of some of the Acts therein contained, af- 
forded a remarkable contrast to some passed 
by the English Parliament at the same 


with an instance which was a specimen of 
the English legislation of the time of Ed- 
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ward 6th; and when he came to the House 
that evening, he looked for the Act alluded 
to, which he had some difficulty in finding. 
It was the Ist of Edward 6th, cap. 3, and 
was intituled “An Act for the punishment 
of Vagabonds, and for the relief of the Poor 
and Impotent persons.” It ordained, that 
every person not impotent, loitering, or 
wandering, and not seeking work, or leaving 
it when engaged, should be considered as a 
vagabond ; and, being apprehended by his 
master, should, on conviction before two 
Justices, be marked with a V., and be 
adjudged a slave to such master for two 
years, to be put to any labour, and kept on 
bread and water, or small drink, and such 
refuse of meat as his master should think 
fit. If he ran away, he, on conviction of 
so running away, was to be branded with 
S., and become the master’s slave for 
ever; and a repetition of that offence was 
to be adjudged felony, and the slave was 
to be condemned to suffer death. But, 
in this respect, the Parliament of Scotland, 
he was happy to think, had been guided by 
principles far more creditable to them, both 
as men and as legislators, than of those 
which characterized the acts of the Parlia- 
ment of England. The noble and learned 
Lord paid what, he trusted, was not an in- 
voluntary compliment to some of the insti- 
tutions of Scotland—institutions for which 
she had to thank her Parliament. In ad- 
verting to the details of the Bill, he stated, 
that the duties assigned to overseers in the 
English Bill were, in this Bill, to be per- 
formed by the schoolmasters, and, in so 
doing, he expressed his regret that those 
schools, as national schools, were confined to 
Scotland. He believed those establishments 
to be excellent institutions; but how far 
they might be successfully transplanted to 
other countries, must depend on the habits 
of the people, and a strict attention to the 
principles on which they were founded. 
He.did not fear the giving education to the 
poorer classes of society, but let it be edu- 
cation connected with religion. The noble 
and learned Lord also said, that instead of 
barristers, as in the English Bill, the duties 
connected with the carrying into execution 
some of the details of this Bill, were to be 
discharged by those upon whose character 
and professional exertions he pronounced a 
just eulogium — he meant the Sheriffs. 
Might he be allowed, then, in endeavour- 
ing to rescue the Parliament of Scotland 
from the unjust censure which had been 
passed upon it, to remind their Lord- 
ships, that that Parliament overcame a 


difficulty which they had still to contend 
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with—the establishment of a system of 
education, and the maintenance of the 
rights of the clergy with satisfaction to 
those who knew that that clergy was de- 
serving of support? The Scottish Parlia- 
ment also established that, the proposal of 
which had not yet found favour in this 
country, but which, in the course of time, 
might be introduced into it—an institution 
from which the greatest benefits had been 
derived ; he meant a general registry, which 
had given security to the conveyance of 
property, and all connected with it. There 
was another point on which he must touch 
relative to the conduct of the Representatives 
of Scotland. He was really exceedingly 
sorry to have heard the imputation which 
had been so often made in another place, and 
so frequently in public, but which he thought 
every candid person would admit to be un- 
founded—an imputation upon the Repre- 
sentatives of Scotland of an indiscriminate 
support of every Ministry. It had been 
said, that they were in Parliament a perfect 
nonentity. To the charge of having been 
the supporters of the Ministers they must 
submit, but so must also the majority of the 
country, because, without the support of 
that majority no Ministry could stand; but 
that support without reference to the cha- 
racter of the Minister, or of his measures, 
had been servilely given to those in office 
and power, was an insinuation to which he 
never yet had given credit, nor ever would. 
To his knowledge, such conduct would be 
utterly inconsistent with the character of 
those Gentlemen—it would be totally at 
variance with the observations which he 
had made, and the opinions he had formed 
of their feelings and sentiments. He might 
advert to a change which had already taken 
place in the qualification of one part of 
Scotland, in proof of the attention which 
had been paid to the improvement of the 
system. There was the county of Suther- 
land, in which the qualification underwent 
an alteration: it was diminished from 400/. 
to 200/. by an Act of George 2nd, in conse« 
quence of the greater part of the property 
in that county being held by one indivi- 
dual, it was impossible to find freeholders 
who held directly from the King zx capite ; 
the right of voting was, therefore, allowed 
to be exercised by them when holding from 
their superior. He would gladly see the 
continuance in Scotland of the system under 
which she had prospered, although it might 
be susceptible of improvement. Allow him 
humbly to advise their Lordships to consider 
well before they altered that system. This 
was an opportunity by which, if they had 
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been too hasty in legislating on another 
matter, they might, in some degree, retrace 
their steps, and partially prevent the evils 
which would otherwise arise from it. They 
had created, under the English Bill, a much 
too popular constituency ; they might now, 
by continuing the present system in Scot- 
land, repair that evil. He would not deny 
that some improvements might be safely and 
beneficially introduced into the present 
system ; but they were, by such a measure 
us the present, going too far, in causing the 
destruction of the existing institutions of 
Scotland. He must repeat his apprehension, 
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that they had created a constituency of | 


persons possessing, he admitted, some pro- 
perty, and some intelligence, but who, from 
their numbers and character, would be dis- 


. i 
posed to rash measures, and who had, indeed, | 
already begun to exact specific pledges from | 

one Petition on the subject of Reform con- 


their future Representatives. He must 
venture to think that, in establishing these 
popular electors, they were placing power in 
the hands of men who, like the mercury in 
the thermometer, which was perpetually 
affected by the ever-varying temperature of 
the atmosphere, would be constantly influ- 
enced by every breath of popular clamour. 
Under such a system, the changeful cha- 
racter of the Government would present ¢ 
melancholy contrast with the stability which 
it had enjoyed under the old form; it 
would, with such a fluctuating opinion, be 
impossible for any Minister to remain in 
office for eighteen months. To that too 
popular system the close Representation, as 
it was called, would have afforded a coun- 
terpoise. Let him, then, advise their Lord- 
ships not to neglect the opportunity which 
was now afforded of, in some degree retriev- 
ing their error, and to consider this Bill as 
the means of so doing. 

The Earl of Camperdown could but eulo- 
gise the temperate and elegant speech of 
the noble Earl, but he regretted to be com- 
pelled to express his dissent from the doc- 
trines advanced by the noble Earl. He (the 
Earl of Camperdown) availed himself of 
that opportunity to express his perfect 
approbation of the measure proposed, which 
he considered would be productive of very 
great benefit to Scotland. He was surprised 
at the proposal of the noble Earl, that the 
present system should be kept up contrary 
to the wishes of the Scottish people, as a 
counterpoise to the Reform measure in 
England. After that measure had passed, 
he was astonished that any noble Lord could 
get up, and contend that the same principle 
should not be applied to Scotland. On the 
question of Reform, indeed, he had taken a 
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different view from that of the noble Lord, 
who was, or rather had been, opposed to all 
Reform in Scotland, but who now admitted 
that some amendment might be made in the 
Representation of Scotland. He believed 
that the boon was about to be granted in 
time to prevent bad consequences, for he 
agreed with the noble and learned Lord (the 
Lord Chancellor) that however much Eng- 
land stood in need of Reform, Scotland 
required it much more. It was perfectly 
true that the elections in Scotland were 
quietly conducted, so much so that the 
people did not know when elections were 
going on, and he thought that there was 
no stronger reason than this for their Lord- 
ships to interfere. As a Scotchman, merely, 
he would add that, he should have been 
glad had additional Representatives been 
given to Scotland, though he had not seen 


taining any such prayer. 

The Earl of Haddingionbegged to move 
an instruction to the Committee. He had 
taken the liberty the other night of stating, 
among other reasons for inducing him to 
think that the people of Scotland was not 
fairly dealt with in this Bill, that in re- 
spect to their Universities no Representa- 
tion was given, while on the other hand it 
was proposed to give a second Member to 
the University of Dublin. It was then said, 
that it would be all very weil to give the 
University of Scotland a Representation if 
there existed any constituency, but that 
there was none. Now, he thought, that 
without detaining their Lordships more 
than two minutes, he could prove there 
was constituency. By the Returns which 
he had moved for before the Bill was 
passed in the House of Commons, it ap- 
peared, that the number of degrees taken 
in the Universities of Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, St. Andrew’s, &c., amounted to 
6,879, from 1800 to 1830. It appeared 
that the Universities of Edinburgh did 
not grant many degrees in Arts, for during 
the last thirty years it had granted only 
199, while the number of Graduates in 
Medicine during the same period, was no 
less than 2,524, making a most formidable 
body. But at the same time he must state 
that the majority of those degrees were 
conferred on persons not being natives or 
inhabitants of Scotland, a great number 
of degrees being conferred on natives of 
the United States of America. In Glas- 


gow University it appeared, there had been 
degrees conferred on 712 Masters of Arts, 
410 Doctors of Medicine, besides 87 Doc- 
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number of degrees of Doctor of Physic 
was more considerable than that of Master 
of Arts, there having been 649 Doctors of 
Medicine, and 59 Masters of Arts. In 
Marischall College Aberdeen, there had 
been 1,018 degrees of Masters of Arts, 
and only 282 of Doctors in Medicine. In 
King’s College, Aberdeen, 740 degrees of 
Masters of Arts, and 286 Doctors of Medi- 
cine. Thus it appeared, that the total 
numbers of degrees of Masters of Arts, 
conferred by the Scotch Universities, chiefly 
from those of Glasgow and Aberdeen, 
amounted to 2,728. It was not possible to 
say, how many out of all the persons who 
had taken degrees were still alive ; but this 
calculation went to the year 1830, and he 
should therefore conclude, that of the 2 2,728 
Masters of Arts 1,500 were resident in 
Scotland ; that of the degrees of Doctors of 
Medicine taken up in the last thirty years 
one-half of the parties might be reckoned 
as resident in Scotland. Of those who had 
taken up the degree of Doctor in Medi- 
cine in Edinburgh the noble Earl thought 
1,500 might be reckoned ; and of those of 
Glasgow (410) 210 might be said to be in 
Scotland. The noble Earl concluded by 
moving an instruction to the Committee to 
provide for the Representation of the Uni- 
versities of Scotland, by giving one Mem- 
ber to Represent the University of Edin- 
burgh, King’s College, Aberdeen, and Ma- 
rischall College, Aberdeen, and one Mem- 
ber to Represent the Universities of Glas- 
gow and St. Andrew’s ; the right of voting 
to be in the office-bea arers and graduates 
resident in Scotland. 

The Lord Chancellor regretted, that 
the noble Earl had not brought forward 
sufficient materials to establish the right of 
the Scotch Universities to send Representa- 
tives to Parliament. If their Lordships 
thought that a constituency could be 
formed for the Scotch Universities, to con- 
sist of Masters of Arts, as in the English 
Universities, or any thing parallel to it, 
they grossly deceived themselves, In Eng- 
land the Universities conferred degrees 
after a considerable period of residence, 
after much labour performed, and if they 
were not in all respects so rigorous as the 
statutes of the Universities required, 
nevertheless it could not be said, that 
Masters of Arts were created at Oxford 
and Cambridge as they were in Scotland, 
without any ~ residence, or without some 
kind of examination. In Scotland all the 
statutes of the Universities which enforced 
conditions.on the grant of degrees were a 
dead letter. And it could not be doubted 
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that if the amendment were adopted the 
Universities would be prodigal of their 
grants, if it were only for the purpose of 
trying to swamp each other at the election 
of their common Representative. They 
must, then, before they could entertain the 
noble Lord’s proposition, consider of a new 
interior Constitution for the Universities 
of Scotland. He was not one of those 
who were violently enamoured of the 
University Representation of England and 
Ireland. If it were to do over again he 
should hesitate to give the right of Repre- 
sentation to any Universities whatever. It 
was better that the stillness and quietness 
of literary pursuits should not be inter- 
rupted by political struggles. He did not 
think, that upon the whole a balance of 
advantage was introduced by the Uni- 
versity Representation. It had a tendency 
to make men_ politicians prematurely, and 
to convert those into political partizans, 
who, after spending the earlier part of 
their lives in academic retirement, and in su- 
perintending the education of their younger 
countrymen, passed at length into the 
sacred office of the Ministry, and thus kc 
produced a confusion of character which w 

neither graceful nor beneficial. He was 
not prepared to propose an amendment to 
the Bill, but he sincerely regretted, that 
instead of giving Members to the Universi- 
ties, it did not withdraw the franchise 
from the Scotch clergy. They had their 
Church Courts, in which all questions re- 
lating to the ecclesiastical affairs of the 


country were discussed and decided, and 
he lamented that they were not, he 
would not say disfranchised by the Bill, 


but freed and liberated from the burthen- 
some and unseemly charge of political duty. 
His only reason for not pressing an amend- 
ment to effect this was the apprehension, 
that after such an amendment had been 
proposed and negatived in the ether House 
of Parliament, it t might appear invidious in 
him to do so, and might also, perhaps, in 
some instances, have the effect of making 
clergymen more active and zealous _politi- 
cians than the measure as it stood. He 
understood, indeed, from good authority, 
that such a proposition now would be con- 
sidered as casting a stigma upon the Scot- 
tish clergy, and as establishing an imvidi- 
ous distinction between them and their 
brethren of the English Church. He 
hoped, that notwithstanding this measure 
the clergy of Scotland would adhere to 
their good old practice of keeping aloof 
from political contests, and if they exer- 
cised the franchise which was now given 
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them, he hoped they would do so with 
the moderation and conscientiousness be- 
fitting their sacred character and, that they 
would beware of degenerating into tools 
of political parties. From what he had 
heard, he hoped that such would continue 
to be the case; while for the reasons al- 
ready stated, he felt it his duty to oppose 
the amendment of his noble friend. 

The Earl of Haddington concurred in 
the observations of his noble friend, as to 
the Scotch clergy, though he did not see 
how they applied to the Motion before 
their Lordships. He would not press his 
Motion to a division. 

Amendment negatived. 

The House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee. 

On the reading of the first clause, 

The Earl of Haddington rose for the 
purpose of moving, that the figures “ 61 ” 
be substituted for the figures “ The 
ground upon which he moved that amend- 
ment was, that Scotland, by the Bill as it 
then stood, would not receive an adequate 
share of Representation as compared with 
England and Wales. Ministers in their 
measures of Reform, professed to proceed 
upon the principles of population and 
wealth. Considered in that light, Scot- 
land, her population and wealth compared 
with that of England and Wales, would 
be entitled to sixty-three instead of fifty- 
three Members. Eight of the most consi- 
derable counties in Scotland were to re- 
ceive but one Member each, or eight in 
the whole, while eight counties in England 
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presentation were to be determined by the 
relative amount of population and revenue 
paid respectively by each people, supposing 
the number of Representatives for Eng- 
land and Wales to be 500, Scotland would 
have aclaim for 65, and Ireland for 106 ; 
or taking together the relative population 
and amount of Excise duties paid, Scot- 
land would be entitled to 87 Members, and 
Ireland to 175; supposing England to 
have 500. His (the Earl of Haddington’s) 
Motion, however, was not founded upon 
these calculations, because, however just it 
might be to ask that the Representation of 
Scotland should be rendered strictly pro- 
portionate to that of England, being founded 
upon the same principle, he felt that it was 
now too late to urge a proposition of that 
kind. But at the same time he thought it 
no more than reasonable that the Repre- 
sentation of Scotland should be extended 
to the degree to which it was clearly en- 
titled if considered upon the principle 
adopted at the time of the Union. Upon 
that principle, he contended justice had 
not been done to Scotland, for example the 
county of Aberdeen with a population of 
177,651, and possessing property to the 
amount of 325,218/. per annum was to 
have only one Member, while Rutland 
with a population of 19,000 and a rental 
not exceeding 130,000/. would return two 
Members ; conceiving this to be a gross in- 
justice, he should, therefore, beg leave to 
move, that the figures “ 61” be substituted 
for the figures “ 53.” 

The Lord Chancellor was clearly of 





of similar wealth and population were, 
under the English Bill, to receive eighteen | 
Members between them. This taken upon 
the principles upon which the Government 
now professed to proceed, was neither just 
nor fair to Scotland. But even if the 
main principle as that adopted at the time 
of the Union of the two countries were 
now acted upon, Scotland would clearly be 
entitled to a larger share of Representa- 
tion. If the Representation of the three 
kingdoms were dealt out in strict propor- 
tion to the population, and to the amount 
of taxation contributed by each, England 
and Wales would then be entitled to 489 
Members, Scotland to 64, and Ireland to103. 
Or again, which was still more curious, if 
the Representation of each of the three 
kingdoms were to be determined in pro- 
portion to the amount of the Excise Re- 
venue collected from each, England and 
Wales would be entitled only to 362 Mem- 
bers, while Scotland would have a claim to 


98, and Ireland to 197. Again if the Re-« 








opinion, that the noble Earl’s judgment had 
been led astray by one of those arithmeti- 
tical illusions which not unfrequently 
dazzled the sight, and confounded the 
senses, of the most ingenious and learned 
of mankind. It was strange to reflect 
upon the wonders which by calculations of 
figures men had proposed to effect. By 
simple calculation it might appear perfectly 
easy to pay off the national debt in five 
minutes. It was in the practical applica- 
tion of those calculations, that the diffi- 
culty arose. The noble Earl, rejoicing in 
the figures, the good round numbers which 
he had collected together, and which, 
worked by the rule of three, seemed to 
produce such irrefutable proofs of the cor- 
rectness and justice of his argument, for- 
got that counter statements of figures 
worked by the same rule, might be adduced 
which would completely annihilate all 
that he had advanced. The noble Earl 
stated, that eight counties in Scotland, con- 
taining a population of somewhere about 
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300,000 inhabitants, were to have but 
eight Members among them ; and this pre- 
sumed insufficiency of Representation he 
endeavoured to prove by comparing it 
with the Representation of eight similar 
counties in England. But what was the 
fact? There might be certain districts in 
England, which compared with certain 
other districts in Scotland, had certainly a 
greater degree of Representation. But 
again, there were other districts in Eng- 
land which had infinitely less. For in- 
stance, look at the West Riding of York- 
shire, only the division of a county, with a 
population of 980,000 souls, and only two 
Representatives. Again, if the arithmetical 
views of the noble Earl were acted upon, 
how would Scotland fare when compared 
with the two great English counties of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire? The counties 
of the Rival Roses originally returned but 
four Members ; that was under the good 
old system, in which his noble friend had 
opposed all improvement. Scotland, at the 
same time, with less population than these 
two counties, returned its forty-five Mem- 
bers. There were various other anomalies 
which were not yet got rid of. Why the 
small county of Selkirk, with 6,000 in- 
habitants, had its Member, and what an 
ill-used portion of the people, by the rule 
laid down by his noble friend, must the 
people of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
consider themselves ; in consequence of the 
division of Yorkshire the two counties 
mentioned had returned six Members; and 
now, under the Reform Bill, they were to 
return no more than ten. Yet the popu- 
lation of those two counties amounted to 
2,500,000, equal to the whole population 
of Scotland. Continue the comparison, 
and as far as such numerical deductions as 
the noble Earl had drawn were concerned, 
it still turned in favour of England. 
Twenty-three counties in Scotland, con- 
taining together a population of 800,000 
souls, would return at least twenty—he 
believed he was not mistaken in stating 
twenty-three Members—while the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, with its 980,000 in- 
habitants, would have but two. The same 
arguments held good as to the Revenue 
and taxes of different districts, in fact there 
would be no end of changes if they were 
to follow out the principles, as to popula- 
tion and wealth, laid down by his noble 
friend. The practical point was, could they 
havesomany Members? It was admitted 
on all hands that Parliament was already 
too numerous ; and what places were to 
suffer to make room for the additional Mem- 
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bers proposed to be given to Scotland by 
his noble friend? As to population, Scot- 
land was better off than Ireland for Repre- 
sentatives, and even as well off as that 
country, considering the amount of its 
wealth. In short if the noble Earl’s rule- 
of-three calculations were admitted, it 
would not be difficult to prove, that Eng- 
land in many instances, should have tens 
and even hundreds of Representatives where 
Scotland had one. The practical question, 
however, was—could they re-open the 
whole system ? Was Manchester or Bir- 
mingham to lose its Members, or were they 
prepared to have a new schedule A? The 
addition proposed by his noble friend would 
not be in proportion to the population of 
Scotland any more than the present num- 
ber. Upon these grounds, believing that 
full justice was done to Scotland, and be- 
lieving also that the same arguments might, 
on any occasion, be brought against the 
sixty-one Members as against the fifty-three 
he should decidedly oppose the Amend- 
ment. 

The Earl of Haddington said, it was 
from the English Representatives, that he 
would subtract the Members he proposed to 
give to Scotland. 

Amendment negatived, and the clause 
agreed to. 

On reading the next clause, 

The Earl of Mansfield objected to the 
separation of several parishes from the 
county of Perth, for the purpose of adding 
to the counties of Clackmannan and Kin- 
ross. This he observed, had given rise to 
great discontent in the county of Perth, 
and in his opinion, ought to be corrected. 

Earl Grey replied, that so far from 
having heard of any discontent arising 
from the separation to which the noble 
Earl had alluded, petitions had been pre- 
sented from that part of Scotland directly 
in favour of it. 

Clause agreed to, as were the clauses to 
the 12th. 

Upon the clause providing for the quali- 
fication of county voters superiorities, 

The Earl of Mansfield observed, that 
those who were to lose by this Bill their 
rights as owners of superiorities were in 
his opinion, entitled to some compensation, 
and he also thought this could not come 
with greater propriety from any quarter 
than from those who were to receive the 
elective franchise under this Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor said, this was a 
question of some delicacy ; as it would be 
usurping the privilege of the Commons, 
were they to take out of their hands the 
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apportionment of pecuniary compensation 
to such persons. If any thing were to be 
done in this case, it must be done by a se- 
parate Bill, which ought to originate in 
another House. 

Clause agreed to. 

The House resumed.—Bill to be further 
considered in Committee. 
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HNOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 9, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. Onthe Motion of Mr. Hume, 
the Amount of the Annuity Tax raised in Edinburgh 
during the last twelve years; and also, the Amount re- 
ceived for Seat Rents in each of the Established Churehes 
in Edinburgh for the last twelve years. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Picorr, from Hockering, in 
favour of the Labourers in Agriculture Bill.—By Mr. 
ANDERSON PELHAM, from the North Eastern Unitarian 
Association ;—by Mr. JouN Browne, from two Places in 
Ireland; by Mr. Hrywoop, from Lancaster and Chester ; 
by Mr. O’ConnetL, from the Deptford and Greenwich 
Political Union; and from St. Michael’s and St. John’s, 
Dublin,—in favour of the Ministerial Plan of Education 
(Ireland).—By the Earl of Mrexsorou6H, from Leeds, 
against that Plan.—By Mr. Heywoop, from Hulme ;—By 
Captain BERKELEY, from Gloucester ;—by Mr Hume, from 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and other Parishes in the Metropo- 
lis; and by Mr. Alderman Woop, from St. Giles Without, 
Cripplegate,—against the Vagrants (Scotland and Ireland) 
Removal Bill.—By Mr. Granpy Catcrart, from the 
Protestant Dissenters of Wareham, complaining of being 
excluded from the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
on account of their Religious Opinions.—By Mr. More 
O’FERRALL, from Dublin, for a New Valuation of Houses 
in that City.—By Mr. SapLer, from Lancaster, in favour 
of the Factories Regulation Bill.—By Sir Ropert FErGvu- 
son, from Londonderry, for Abolishing the Punishment of 
Death in Cases of Forgery.x—By Mr. More O’FERRALL, 
from five Places in Ireland;—by Mr. Hume, from seven 
Places in Ireland;—-by Mr. O'CONNELL, from Waterford ; 
and by Lord KILLEEN, from four Parishes in Ireland, 
—for the Abolition of Tithes—By Mr. O’CONNELL, 
from the Deptford and Greenwich Political Union; and 
from the North Western Metropolitan Union, —for an equal 
and efficient Reform to Ireland.—By Mr. Hume, from the 
Company of Merchants, Edinburgh, against the Manncr 
of collecting the Six per Cent Edinburgh Annuity; from 
the Bethnal Green Political Union, against the Taxes on 
Knowledge; from the North Western Metropolitan Union, 
for the Repeal of the Special Constables Act; from the 
National Political Union, against Flogging in the Army; 
and from several Individuals, complaining of Imprison- 
ment for selling Unstamped Publications, and praying 
for Relief._-By Sir Francis Burpert, from Sir John 
Maxwell and others, for a speedy inquiry into the Standard 
of Value. 


PARLIAMENTARY ReFoRM—BILL FOR 
TRELAND—CoMMITTEE— SEVENTH Day. ] 
On the Motion of Mr. Stanley the House 
resolved itself into Committee on the Re- 
form of Parliament (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. Dominick Browne rosc to move an 
addition to the county Representation of 
five Members, and, in order to make room 
for that addition, he proposed to disfranchise 
certain small boroughs. He was far from 
wishing to depreciate the merits of the Bill, 
and he was determined, in proposing his 
amendments, to adhere as close as possible 
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to the principles of the Bill, as interpreted 
by his Majesty’s Ministers, and further, he 
was not anxious to increase the whole num- 
ber of Members of the House. He thought, 
however, that the adding five Members to 
the 105 for Ireland, and two to the number 
for Scotland, would give general satisfaction. 
He should propose an additional number of 
five for Ireland, and, he believed, that would 
give satisfaction in that country. In Ire- 
land there were ten boroughs which had 
less than 300 10/. householders—those bo- 
roughs were, Portarlington, New Ross, Ein- 
niskillen, Athlone, Bandon, Mallow, Cole- 
raine, Dungarvan, Carlow, and Ennis ; 
while in the English Bill there were but 
three boroughs that had less than 300 104. 
voters, and of those, one had 298 and an- 
other 299. He meant to propose that the 
five smallest of these boroughs should be 
disfranchised, namely, Portarlington (185 
voters), Mallow (200 voters), New Ross, 
Enniskillen, and Bandon, in each of which 
there were no electors at the present time. 
Portarlington, really, hadnow but one voter, 
New Ross only 20 voters, Enniskillen seve- 
ral resident voters, but one person returned 
the Member; Bandon was a joint borough 
between two noblemen, and Mallow was a 
close borough... His next preposition was, 
to give a third Member to the county of 
Mayo, which had a population of 367,000 ; 
the county of Donegal had a population of 
298,000, and yet in those two counties 
there were no boroughs, and they only re- 
turned two Members each. The third case 
was that of the city of Dublin, containing 
a population of 250,000 inhabitants, and 
yet it returned but two Members. ‘There 
were not less than 14,000 qualified 10/. 
householders in that city. It would give 
great satisfaction if one Member were added 
to Dublin. He understood that the hon. 
member for Downpatrick intended to pro- 
pose the addition of two Members ; but he 
would take on himself to say, that adding 
one would give great satisfaction to Ireland. 
The county of Cork contained 700,000 in- 
habitants, and returned only two county 
and four borough Members. He thought it 
better to divide that countv into two ridings, 
ach sending two Members. The other 
boroughs which he intended to disfranchise, 
were towns in agricultural districts, for the 
purpose of throwing them into the counties, 
giving to the persons living in their towns 
the right of voting for the counties, instead 
of having a distinct constituency for them- 
selves. ‘The hon. Member concluded by 
moving the introduction of clauses into the 
Bill, to disfranchise Portarlington, New 
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Ross, Mallow, Bandon, and Enniskillen, for 
the purpose of adding to the county Re- 
presentation, and Athlone, Dungarvan, 
Coleraine, Ennis, and Carlow, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the Representation ge- 
nerally throughout Ireland. 

Mr. John Browne, im support of the 
Motion, stated, that the county of Mayo 
had 370,000 inhabitants, and was fully en- 
titled to additional Representatives. 

Mr. Stanley could not assent to the, no 
doubt, disinterested Motion of the hon. 
member for Mayo. He was ready to admit, 
that were Ministers about to frame a new 
system of Representation in Ireland, there 
were towns at present enjoying the fran- 
chise right which it might be expedient to 
disfranchise, and towns that did not return 
Members which it might be expedient to 
enfranchise ; but, as that was not their ob- 
ject, and as the present Bill was framed on 
the principle that there should be no dis- 
franchisement, he saw no reason for adopt- 
ing the hon. Member's proposition. ‘The 
hon. Member had made out no case, in the 
first instance, against the boroughs he would 
disfranchise ; and in the next, his state- 
ment with respect to the places to which he 
would transfer the franchise was very ex- 
ceptionable. ‘Take, for example, his own 
county, to which he would—no doubt dis- 
interestedly—add an additional Member or 
two. It was very true, that Mayo con- 
tained a numerous population ; but it was 
equally true that it contained a very limited 
constituency, as compared with its popu- 
lation. This fact was placed beyond the 


reach of cavil by the allocation returns of 


the fund subscribed in July last year, for 
the relief of the famishing poor in that 
county. That return showed that, out of 
360,000 inhabitants in Mayo, not less than 
224,520 sought relief from that fund. He 
need not say a word more as to the consti- 
tuency of that county. Then, admitting 
that Dublin contained upwards of 200,000 
inhabitants, it did not follow that it should 
receive an additional Representative; for 
that city was situated in a very small 
county, which returned two Members of 
its own. Moreover, Lambeth, the ‘lower 
Hamlets, Manchester, Glasgow, and other 
large places, containing a population very 
nearly equal to that of Dublin, while in the 
scale of commercial importance they were 
far higher, would not return more than two 
Members, and if the claims of Dublin were 
allowed, they would have an equal claim to 
a third Representative. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he could concur in 
one part of the proposition, namely, to give 
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an additional Member to populous counties 
and towns; but, he objected to disfranchise 
any. His wish was, to have more Mem- 
bers for Ireland; but the temper of the 
House was such, that he thought he should 
be excused for not making a motion to that 
effect. 

Amendment negatived, as was an amend- 
ment also moved by Mr. Dominick Browne 
to give four Members to the county of 
Cork. 

Mr. Dominick Browne next moved, that 
three knights for the future be returned for 
the counties of Mayo, Donegal, Roscom- 
mon, Londonderry, Tyrone, ‘Tipperary, and 
Clare, and three burgesses for the city of 
Dublin. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. Callaghan moved, that in all counties 
of cities, when persons were joint occupants 
of the same premises, each should have a 
vote, provided, on the amount of the whole 
property being divided amongst them, each 
occupant should hold property of the yearly 
value of 10/. That was the law now in 
England, and it was only just to extend it 
to Ireland. 

Mr. O'Connell concurred in the proposi- 
tion ; but thought it might be improved by 
an additional clause, to enable persons who 
sublet part of their farms to have a vote for 
that part, whenever they derived from it a 
clear profit of 10/. ‘annually. 

Mr. Stanley said, there was a great dif- 
ference between England and Ireland on 
that point. In England there were assessed 
taxes and rates, and the payment of these 
formed grounds for ascertaining whether 
the occupant was a dona fide householder. 
That criterion, however, could not be ap- 
plied to Ireland, there being no assessed 
taxes or rates in that country. 

Mr. Sheil thought the clause ought to 
extend to counties also. 

Mr. Crampton said, the division of lease- 
holds had given rise to great fraud, and the 
proposition of the hon. Member ought not 
to be acceded to but on mature delibera- 
tion. 

Lord Althorp said, the Amendment was 
a matter which required consideration, and 
if, on inquiry, it should be found proper to 
accede to it, he thought it would be only 
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just that the clause should extend not only 


to counties of cities, but to all towns. 

Mr. Croker admitted that England and 
Scotland differed from Ireland with regard 
to assessed taxes and rates; but it ought to 
be borne in mind, that in Ireland there were 
cess-rates fixed by the Grand Juries. These, 
he thought, might form a criterion. 
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Lord Althorp doubted if the cess rates 
could form any just criterion, because no 
man was bound by law to be assessed to the 
county cess in Ireland. There was no 
analogy, indeed, between the two cases. 

Clause withdrawn. 

On clause 54, which had been postponed, 
being put, 

Mr. Jephson rose and said, in the Motion 
which he now felt it his duty to submit, he 
was aware that the ground was cleared of 
much of the difficulty which, under other 
circumstances, he might have had to contend 
against. The question which the House 
was called upon to decide was simply this 
— whether the elective franchise in Trinity 
College should be confined to a few young 
men, or whether the constituency should 
embrace a large class of persons, many of 
whom had obtained high distinctions, and 
who, certainly, from their station in society, 
were justly entitled to the privileges which 
he claimed on their behalf. He meant to 
propose that the right of voting should be 
transferred from the Scholars to the Mas- 
ters of Arts of the Dublin University, and 
also, that all persons who had taken the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts should be 
allowed to replace their names upon the 
books of that University. He did not know 
how the Government felt disposed upon 
this question, but he was quite sure, that 
after having given them his support upon 
a recent occasion, in overturning the 
monopoly of the corporation of Dublin, 
they would not now turn round upon him, 
and by opposing his proposition, uphold an 
equally corrupt monopoly in the corporation 
of Trinity College. The question, as he 
had before stated, simply was, in whose 
hands ought the franchise to be intrusted ? 
He decidedly objected to confining it to the 
scholars, and upon two grounds—first, be- 
cause Roman Catholics were excluded by 
the charter from being scholars, and conse- 
quently men (many of whom he saw around 
him) of the highest attainments, and who 
had obtained honours and distinctions, 
were deprived of the power of voting for the 
Representative for the Dublin University. 
This kind of constituency was, therefore, 
objectionable, because it was sectarian. 
There was another ground which he also 
deemed of great importance, and to which 
he begged the particular attention of the 
House. Fellow Commoners could not be 
elected Scholars. Thus, young men of the 
highest respectability, aad equal in talent 
and acquirements to the Scholars, were, by 
the charter of the University, excluded 
from that body. He had said equal talents 
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and acquirements, because it required equal 
capabilities to obtain the honours of the 
University. A Scholar must, from necessity, 
be a young man without property, because 
the Fellows are bound by a solemn oath to 
elect persons of the poorer classes ; there- 
fore, the emoluments of the College must 
be an object to him. Besides, the Scholars 
were mostly intended for the Church or for 
the Bar, and if the right of voting was left 
exclusively in their hands, they would elect 
either a stickler for ecclesiastical abuses, or 
a lawyer; and, though he had the greatest 
respect for the latter class of persons, he 
must say, that he thought there was enough 
of them in the House already, and he did 
not believe them to possess, in any eminent 
degree, those qualities which were so essen- 
tial in a Member of Parliament—industry 
and common sense. The great objection 
which he understood existed among some 
hon. Members to his proposition was, 
that an immense number of clergymen 
would be added to the constituency, and 
that the clerical interest would, in conse- 
quence, be likely to preponderate. If, how- 
ever, hon. Members who entertained this 
opinion, would refer to the returns which 
had been made to that House, they would 
find at once the answer to that objection, 
By these returns it appeared, that the 
average number of students who took out 
their degrees annually did not exceed 300, 
and of these J 20were intended for the church, 
so that the clerical interest did not even 
amount to one-half. Besides, there were 
great numbers who did not go to the ex- 
pense of taking out their degree. In the 
church this was not so much the case, be- 
cause it was necessary that a clergyman 
should have the degree of Master, to entitle 
him to hold two livings ; but, notwithstand- 
ing this, they found by the returns, that the 
amount of clerical degrees was less by thirty. 
In Dublin, residence in the college was not 
necessary to obtain a degree ; it could be 
taken out merely at the expense of the col- 
lege fees and the coach hire from the part 
of the country where the, student resided. 
It was not, therefore, to be apprehended that 
there would be any danger of swamping 
the constituency of the Dublin University. 
He thought that the payment of an annual 
sum, say 1/., might be made necessary for 
keeping the names on the books, and that 
this might be constituted into a fund for 
establishing some lay professorships. In 
addition to the other advantages which 
would result from his proposition, Dublin 
University would, by his Amendment, as 
regarded its constituency, be completely 
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assimilated to those of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 


Mr. Croker had always advocated the 
assimilation of the Dublin University with 
those of Oxford and Cambridge, as far as 
that assimilation could consistently be car- 
ried into effect. He did not rise, therefore, 
fur the purpose of opposing the whole of 
the hon. Gentleman’s proposition. There 
was part of it he highly approved of; but 
there was a difference in the constitution of 
the Dublin University from that of Oxford 
and Cambridge, which rendered it impos- 
sible that this assimilation could take place 
without violating the provisions of its 
charter. By that charter the constituency 
of Trinity College was vested in seventy 
Scholars and twenty-five Fellows, while in 
Oxford and Cambridge it was vested in the 
Masters ; so that, to take away their right 
of voting from the Scholars was to violate 
their chartered rights, and introduce a non- 
resident constituency, which had no direct 
interest in the management of the affairs of 
the college. In Oxford and Cambridge 
there was a sufficient number of electors re- 
sident, which formed a kind of staff, round 
which the non-residents could rally ; but, by 
the proposition of the hon. Gentleman, the 
resident electors of Trinity College would 
only amount to twenty-five, while the non- 
residents would bethousands. In fact, by this 
plan the University would be converted 
into a mere polling place, and the persons 
who took an interest in the management of 
its affairs would be like a drop of water to 
the ocean, when compared with the influx 
of non-residents who would be let in to 
swallow them up, according to the propo- 
sition now before the House. Let them 
assimilate as much as they could without 
violating charters or destroying vested 
rights. He had no objection to that por- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman’s proposition 
which conferred the elective franchise upon 
the Masters ; he thought that was exceed- 
ingly proper. But he protested against 
taking away the right of voting from the 
Scholars. They had but one college in the 
Dublin University, while in Oxford and 
Cambridge they had many. The Staff, 
consisting of twenty-five Fellows, added to 
which seventy Scholars, would be a far more 
effective body than a numerous class scat- 
tered over a large space of country. To 
this plan, however, there might be some 
degree of exception made—the Ex-scholars 
would be found valuable auxiliaries, inter- 
changing good offices between the Fellows 


‘and the Scholars, and they would be more 
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inclined than any other body or order to 
side with the resident electors. Every Ex- 
scholar was entitled to bea Master of Arts ; 
he did not always take out his degree, 
because he had no object to gain by it ; but 
he was, nevertheless, entitled to do so, and, 
therefore, in point of fact, when they gave 
the elective franchise to Ex-scholars, they 
gave it to Masters of Arts. The Scholars 
were men of great learning; they had to 
undergo a most severe examination, and 
they must be persons of great classical at- 
tainments ; they must be also skilled in 
other important branches of science and 
literature. Therefore, by admitting the Ex- 
scholars, they could make an admirable 
constituency. But if the proposition, as it 
stood at present, were acceded to, it would 
be much better that the University should 
be without a Representative at ali, for it 
would, as he said before, be reduced to a 
mere polling place. He thought it would 
answer every useful purpose, if words were 
added to the clause in the Bill, which would 
extend the franchise to all persons who ob- 
tained the degree of Master of Arts, or any 
higher degree. 

Mr. Jephson would withdraw his Amend- 
ment, and move the insertion of the words 
suggested by the right hon. Member. 

Mr. Leader said, he would undoubtedly 
vote for enlarging the constituency of 
Dublin University to the greatest possible 
extent, and take his chance for the use 
which might be made of it. He did not 
despair that liberality would, some time 
or other, find its admirers and friends in the 
University. He knew that several indi- 
viduals, and men much attached to the im- 
portance of the purity of election, and the 
propriety of the right of franchise being 
bestowed on the most qualified individuals, 
thought that the Motion of his friend, the 
member for Mallow, ought to be more re- 
stricted ; and that the University ought 
not to be swamped by men who never dis- 
tinguished themselves in their collegiate 
course, and never resided within the walls 
of the University. He feared it would be 
difficult to decide, if they began to draw 
distinctions, where enfranchisement was to 
begin and exclusion to end. He rested his 
support of the proposition of the hon. Gen- 
tleman on two distinct grounds ; the first 
ground, that as great efforts had been used 
to narrow the constituency under the Irish 
Reform Bill, he would leave no possible 
effort untried to enlarge it in every in- 
stance. It was on this principle that he 
— the leasehold qualification ; it 
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was on this principle he would oppose the 
narrowing old boundaries in boroughs, and 
would also oppose in towns the raising the 
qualification beyond 5/. His course was a 
clear one; it was to eniarge the con- 
stituency, to abandon corporate monopoly, 
and the old borough exclusion ; to make as 
many as possible feel an interest in their 
country, and begin to perceive that private 
interest was inseparable from the public 
good. The next ground was, the desire of 
assimilating the right of franchise and 
qualification, in the Dublin University, to 
that of Oxford and Cambridge. He saw 
no just reason for invidious distinctions. 
He understood that the different members 
of the University had expressed opinions on 
the subject of the proposed franchise and 
qualification. He knew nothing of them, 
but he considered that he took a sound view, 
and acted on a safe principle, by voting for 
the extension and enlargement of the con- 
stituency, and for assimilating the Univer- 
sity of Dublin to the Universities of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Crampton thought the arrangement 
proposed by his Majesty’s Government was, 
under the circumstances, the best that could 
be adopted. By the return, it appeared 
that the average number of new Scholars 
admitted annually amounted to fourteen. 
This in itself would, in a great measure, pre- 
vent corruption in the constituency. If the 
Representation of the University be literary, 
surely those who were to be intrusted with 
the franchise should have some literary 
talents. The Scholars undergo a most rigid 
—a most difficult examination. They are 
examined by eight Fellows upon their oaths, 
and they must be resident for five years 
within the walls of the college. He had 
received a petition on this subject, signed 
by 170 most respectable persons, who had 
been Scholars ; and he would compare them 
to the new constituency with which his right 
hon. friend proposed to swamp the Scholars. 
The proposed constituency, taking the 
number annually admitted to Master’s de- 
gree to be 250, and calculating according 
to the average length of human life, would 
amount to 6,000 [“ no, no,” from Mr. 
Croker]. He maintained that it would 
amount to 6,000, according to his estimate. 
Now, with respect to the qualification of a 
Master, any person could acquire the degree 
of Master of Arts of Trinity College, upon 
payment of the sum of 10/., and attending 
three examinations in the course of the year. 
As to the degree of Bachelorof Arts, henever 
knew a dunce who could not arrive at it. 
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Mr. Croker, across the Table ; I know 
many. 

Mr. Crampton: His hon. friend knew 
many. He was glad they were not acquain- 
tances of his, and he was sure that, whoever 
these dunces were, their acquaintance was 
no acquisition to his right hon. friend. 
The use in taking out Master’s degree, by 
those intended for the Church, was, to en- 
title clergymen to hold two benefices ; and 
every person who had taken out Bachelor’s 
degree, could obtain a Master’s on paying 101. 
The Masters of Arts never could be so eligi- 
ble a constituency as the present, because 
they were widely scattered over the country; 
and he fully agreed with his right hon. friend, 
that if the franchise were extended to this 
class of persons, Trinity College would be 
converted into a complete polling-place, 
and it would be most injurious to the dis- 
cipline of the college. There was, certainly, 
one objection to the present constituency— 
its sectarian character. He deprecated 
this, but he thought the evils which might. 
arise from the change would more than 
counterbalance this inconvenience. There 
was no reason why the charter of the col- 
lege should be repealed ; and, if this propo- 
sition were acceded to, it would be tanta- 
mount toa repeal. There was another objec- 
tion to this proposition, to which hecalled the 
attention of hisright hom friend. The Board 
of the Dublin University had the power of 
granting degrees to any one they thought 
proper. He wassure that the high-minded 
and respectable individuals whoconstitute the 
present Board, would not make an improper 
use of this power. But look at the danger 
there would be in adopting this principle. 
He had received a letter from Dr. Sadlier, 
who entertained precisely the same opinions 
which he had expressed. He must, there- 
fore, oppose the proposition, not as a mem- 
ber of the Government, but in his indi- 
vidual capacity, as a Member of that House. 

Mr. Croker could assure the hon. and 
learned Member, that he was entirely mis- 
taken with respect to the examinations at 
the Dublin University. For the rank of 
Bachelor of Arts, he could assure the House, 
that not only were the examinations in 
Dublin very severe, but equally severe with 
those which took place at the Universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford, unless, indeed, 
the latter University had recently become 
more strict. It was true that in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, not many persons were 
rejected at their examinations for the 
Bachelor’s degree ; but what was the reason 
of this? The cause was obvious and well 
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known. A deficient person, during his early 
examinations got what was termed plucked, 
and knowing the certainty, or, at least, the 
great chance, of his experiencing the dis- 
grace of a rejection at the final examination, 
he did not venture to incur defeat by pre- 
senting himself at the ordeal. By con- 
fining the franchise of Dublin University 
to the Scholars and Ex-scholars, Ministers 
would exclude from the franchise all 
Roman Catholics, all Dissenters of every 
denomination, and the great body of 
the gentry of Ireland, for the scholars 
were all selected from the poorer class of 
persons, and, so much was this the case, that 
the possession of any independent property 
or income whatever was an effectual bar to 
the selection. He believed that there were 
only two instances of any Members in that 
House having been selected as Scholars on 
that foundation. He believed that, if the 
improvement which was suggested in the 
Amendment were not adopted by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, the University of Dublin 
would much rather that the constituency 
or franchise should remain without any 
alteration whatever. There was no reason 
whatever, that he could conceive why the 
Masters of Arts should not vote at the 
elections for the University of Dublin, tha 
did not equally apply to the two English 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Mr. Lefroy had been charged with three 
Petitions from the constituency of the 
University of Dublin, and he had deferred 
acquainting the House with their contents 
until the present opportunity should present 
itself. The petitions all concurred in one 
object. The first of the petitions was from 
the senior and junior Fellows and Scholars 
of the University. The second was signed 
by 700 Graduates, and they likewise 
concurred in the wish to assimilate the Irish 
University to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, with respect to conferring the 
elective franchise on the Masters. Another 
Petition he held in his hand was signed by 
seventy Scholars, who prayed for the fran- 
chise being continued to them, and that it 
might be preserved to all Scholars after they 
might cease to enjoy the benefits of the 
scholarships. Ete had stood two severely- 
contested elections at the University of 
Dublin, and he had succeeded on both oceca- 
sions, although he had each time been 
opposed strongly by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the time being, It could not, 
therefore, be otherwise than that he should 
feel deeply impressed by the kindness he 
had received from thes constituency of 
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the University, and he could never take 
any part in any measure which could lead 
to any disappointment of the views enter- 
tained by a single branch of that consti- 
tuency. It had often been contended that 
the Masters already possessed the right of 
voting, and he had heard gentlemen on the 
hustings pledge themselves to try that 
right if the University should elect them 
as their Representatives in Parliament. 
By such professions they had succeeded in 
very hard contests, and when the majorities 
were but very small, and yet they had 
never thought fit to ascertain the right. 

Mr. Spring Rice thought that the Amend- 
ment involved much more than the right of 
voting, for it would decide a question, 
whether it was expedient, in the Reform 
Bill of 1832, to preserve a constituency 
exclusive in its nature. He was solicitous 
to support the proposition to the extent of 
preserving the connexion between those 
who had been educated at the University, 
and the University itself, but that the pro-~ 
posed Amendment would do great injury to 
the University appeared to him to be evi- 
dent, and he should oppose it. 

Mr. Maurice O’ Connell said, that when 
the present Amendment was disposed of, he 
should propose one with a view to give the 
franchise to those Masters who had obtained 
honours. 

Lord Althorp said, the general feeling 
of the House appeared to be in favour of 
extending the franchise to the Masters, and 
he thought it would be better, therefore, 
to assimilate the right of voting at the 
Dublin University to the rights exercised 
in the English Colleges. He should, there- 
fore, assent to the extension of the franchise 
to the Masters of Arts, but he did not 
think it advisable to include the honorary 
degrees. 

Sir Robert Bateson thought it would be 
advantageous to the University to include 
the Masters of Arts in the Representation. 

Colonel O'Grady was disposed to vote 
for an extension of the franchise, as being 
the surest way to prevent undue political 
influence. 

Mr. Henry Grattan approved of the 
Amendment, as tending to take away the 
exclusive character of the franchise. 

Mr. O’Connell must again protest against 
the principle of adding only five Members 
to the Representation of Ireland, and giving 
one of them to the University of Dublin. 
This was nothing less than a direct insult 
to the people of Ireland. He was in favour 
of the Amendment, and deprecated the ea- 
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pense of contested elections for the Univer- 
sitv. He had heard that no less a sum than 
5001. was offered for a vote at the last elec- 
tion. 

Mr. Crampton said, it was true that the 
bribe had been offered, but then the hon. 
and learned Member forgot to state that it 
was indignantly rejected. 

Mr. Lefroy denied and disclaimed any 
bribe having been offered on his part. 

Mr. O'Connell: I don’t believe that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman offered any 
thing. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. Stanley proposed that no persons 
having only honorary degrees should be en- 
titled to vote. 

Agreed to, and Clause ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

The 55th Clause was agreed to. 

The various schedules of the Bill, and 
the Preamble, were agreed to, with several 
verbal amendments. 

On the question that the Bill be reported 
to the House, 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that in the English 
Bill there was a penalty of 5001. fixed for the 
infringement of the provisions of the Act. 
There was no such penalty in the Irish Bill, 
and he should, therefore, move a clause to 
the effect of that in the English Bill. 

Mr. Crampton said, there was such a 
Clause, but the penalty was only 1007. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that what he ob- 
jected to was, that the penalty in the 
Irish Bill was given to the Crown informer, 
and the Constables of the borough, and 
Barristers were not made liable to the pen- 
alties. 

The House resumed, and the Report 
was received. 


PunIsHMENT OF Draru.] Mr. Ewart 
reported that at a conference with the Lords 
the Lord President who was the manager 
for their Lordships, had acquainted the 
Commons that the Lords having taken into 
consideration the reasons stated by the 
Commons, for not agreeing to the Lords 
amendments, their Lordships insisted on 
two of those Amendments. 

Amendments insisted upon by the Lords 
read. 

Lord Althorp said, as the Bill was of im- 
portance and the amendments insisted on 
were not of an objectionable nature, he 
should move that they be agreed to. 

Amendments agreed to, and Bill ordered 
to be sent back, 
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Drivis10oNoF CountTIEs AND BOUNDARIES 
Biiu.] Lord John Russell said, as it was 
desirable that the Boundaries Bill should 
pass without delay, so that the registration 
might commence, he was anxious that the 
House should consider the Lords’ Amend- 
ments to the Bill. He had attentively 
looked at them, and there were only a few 
of any importance. The first alteration 
changed the nomination place of the western 
division of the county of Gloucester from 
Thornbury to Dursley. The House would 
recollect that it was determined, on the 
committal of this Bill, that Thornbury 
should be inserted in the place of Wootton- 
under-Edge, which latter formerly stood in 
the Bill. In consequence of what then took 
place, further inquiry was made, and Durs- 
ley was found to be more convenient than 
either of the other towns: it was, therefore, 
substituted by the other House for Thorn- 
bury. The next alteration regarded the 
borough of Wareham. The House of 
Lords had included Corfe Castle within 
the limits of Wareham ; though that House 
had refused to do so on a former occasion. 
Again, there were two or three alterations 
as to the places at which the poll should be 
held; but they were not of any material 
consequence. The only question for con- 
sideration was, whether these amendments 
were of sufficient importance to induce the 
House to refuse its assent to them. His 
own opinion was, that the House might 
consistently agree to them. He moved 
that they be read. 

Amendments read accordingly. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the general 
rule was, when the other House made any 
alteration in a Bill, which could be con- 
sidered material, that these alterations 
should be printed. Without doubting the 
accuracy of the statement of the noble 
Lord, he saw no reason why the rule 
should be departed from in the present in- 
stance. It should be recollected that the 
House determined, by a large majority that 
Thornbury should be the nomination place 
for the western division of Gloucestershire. 
He was not aware on what grounds that 
place had been struck out, and some reason 
should be assigned, or, at any rate, a little 
time should be afforded for consideration. 
At the same time, he was prepared to admit 
that in a case of necessity, the rule might 
be departed from. If this wasa case of 
that nature, perhaps the noble Lord would 
state so. He had no wish to throw any 
impediment in the way of the Govern- 
ment ; but it was desirable not to depart 
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from general rules without some reason 
being assigned. 

Lord Althorp concurred in the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman. It 
was, however, of the utmost consequence 
that no delay should take place in the com- 
mencement of the registration ; and there- 
fore, it was necessary that the Bill should 
pass at once. It would be recollected, that a 
clause in the Reform Bill authorised his 
Majesty to alter the period for the registra- 
tion. It was intended to hold a Privy 
Councilon the ensuing Wednesday, at which 
the dates contained in the English Reform 
Bill, relative to registration, and notices, 
would be fixed a month later. As the Bill 
stood, the notices must be given by the 20th 
of June, and the names to be placed in the 
register must be sent in by the 20th of 
July. Ministers proposed to make this a 
month later, and to have notices given on 
the 20th of July, and the list made on or 
before the last.day of August. The conse- 
quence would he, that the registration 
could not be completed before the Ist of 
December. 

Sir Robert Peel asked, whether Minis- 
ters could state when it was probable that 
Parliament would be dissolved ? 

Lord John Russell said, that the registra- 
tion would not be completed until the Ist 
of December, and if a dissolution took place 
before that period the registration would 
be null and void. He would leave the 
right hon. Baronet to draw his own infer- 
ences from that statement. 

Amendments read a second time, and 
on the Motion of Lord John Russell, they 
were agreed to. 


Party Processions (IRELAND).] Mr. 
Stanley having moved that the Debate on 
the Tithes (Ireland) Bill, which stood ad- 
journed to this day, should be postponed, 

Mr. Hume called the attention of the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland to the fact, 
that an Orange Lodge had assembled on the 
1st instant, in Fermanagh, to arrange mea- 
sures for celebrating the 12th of July. It 
was stated, that the Lord-lieutenant of the 
county presided at this meeting, and that 
several Magistrates were present. He 
wished to know whether Government in- 
tended to strike the names of those persons 
out of the Commission of the Peace ? 

Mr. Stanley said, that Government had 
certainly received information that the 

rangemen were preparing to celebrate 
the 12th of July by processions. Govern- 
ment had made every arrangement for pre- 
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serving the public peace, and would mark 
with proofs of their disapprobation any 
persons under their control who should 
encourage or attend the processions. 

Mr. Lefroy was desirous of learning from 
the right hon. Gentleman, what measures 
his Majesty’s Government proposed to take 
to put down the combination which had been 
acted upon for the persecution of all the 
noblemen and gentlemen in Ireland who 
dared to obey the laws, and to pay their legal 
tithes and taxes? The conspirators had 
lately held a general meeting at Rathcoole, 
upon the verge of the county of Kildare, 
in consequence of which the well-disposed 
part of the labouring population had been 
so much intimidated, that no person who 
paid tithes could procure labourers to cut 
his hay or corn; and in some instances the 
mail had been unable to proceed, as the 
contractors could not induce their servants 
to supply fodder or water to the horses, or 
to assist the coachman and guards in chang- 
ing horses. All business appeared to be sus- 
pended throughout the country. It was 
represented that this tyranny was exercised 
against individuals who had refused to 
subscribe a written pledge not to pay tithe. 
He begged leave to ask whether Govern- 
ment had received any information upon 
this subject ? 

Mr. Stanley said, that in all cases in 
which any tangible breach of the laws 
had been committed, the law had been en- 
forced against the offenders. The Govern- 
ment had resisted the combination, and 
had endeavoured to put it down by all the 
means, which, under the existing laws, 
they possessed. He must express his regret 
to observe the tone and the manner in 
which the question had been proposed. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, by con- 
necting his question, as it were, with that 
proposed by the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, tended to excite animosities and dissen- 
sion. Government had undoubtedly re- 
ceived information, that an extensive com- 
bination existed in Ireland to prevent, by 
intimidation, the payment of tithes. He 
would add, that in every case in which 
there appeared to be a possibility of ob- 
taining a conviction, legal steps had been 
taken, and several persons who had ren- 
dered themselves prominent at public meet- 
ings were already under prosecution. 

Lord Cole said, it was true that the 
grand Orange Lodge had met in Fermanagh 
on the Ist instant, and he hoped that the 
Orangemen would continue to meet. On 
that occasion, however, they dined, but did 
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not walk in procession. He thought that 
the hon. member for Middlesex ought to 
be the last man to object to persons dining 
together, or walking in procession, as those 
things were done by the Political Unions. 

Mr. Lefroy must express his astonish- 
ment that the right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land should have attributed unworthy mo- 
tives to him, merely because, in the discharge 
of his duty, he had proposed a question upon 
a subject which deeply concerned the peace 
and welfare of Ireland. He hoped that 
in future the right hon. Gentleman would 
exhibit a greater degree of temper and pa- 
tience, and that, when Members of that 
House were honestly discharging their 
duty, he would abstain from that kind of 
acrimonious accusation in which he was 
in the habit of indulging. He would only 
add, the conduct of the right hon. Secretary 
to him, upon the present occasion, was not 
exactly that which should be observed to- 
wards a Member of that House. 

Mr. Stanley assured the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that he had not imputed im- 
proper motives to him. He had only ex- 
pressed his regret that unseasonable dis- 
cussions were raised, which had a tendency 
to exasperate party feeling. 

Sir Charles Forbes said, that as there 
seemed to be a general disposition to ask 
and to answer questions that morning, he 
would take the opportunity of inquir- 
ing, whether there was any truth in a 
report which he had heard, to the ef- 
fect that his Majesty’s Ministers had con- 
sented to postpone the Irish Tithe Bill, 
upon the condition that the Irish Members 
who were hostile to the Church should 
support the Government on the question 
of the Russian- Dutch Loan ? 

Colonel Perceval said, that although no 
member of his Majesty’s Government 
thought proper to reply tothe last question, 
he should venture to put another. He 
would ask, whether his Majesty’s Ministers 
felt themselves justified in yielding to inti- 
midation, or in entering into a compromise 
with the disaffected upon the question of 
the Irish tithes, at a time when many of 
the clergy had been reduced almost to star- 
vation by a successful combination against 
the laws? When would the Government 
again bring forward the tithe question ? 

Mr. Stanley said, that if he had brought 
it on, he should not have been allowed 
to proceed with it at that late hour. From 
the state of business, he feared he could 
not bring it on before Friday. 

Lord Jngestre asked why the Bill could 
not be proceeded with on Wednesday ? 
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Lord Althorp said, that there appeared 
to be no chance of bringing on the Bill be- 
fore Friday. 

Lord Jngestre hoped, that when Ireland 
was in a state of open rebellion, a measure 
of so much importance would not be post- 
poned on account of a Lord Mayor’s feast. 

Debate postponed. 


BounparigEs (IRELAND) Bitu.] On 
the Motion of Mr. Stanley, the House re- 
solved itself into a Committee on this Bill. 

Several clauses read and agreed to, on 
the question of Newry. 

Mr. Leader said, he had been strongly 
urged and requested to oppose the Newry 
boundary. The objectionto the boundary 
was, that it was calculated to throw too 
great a rural population on the numerous 
inhabitants of that ancient potwalloping 
borough. Newry contained 13,000 inha- 
bitants, and had 2,000 qualifying houses ; 
the area of the limits of the borough 
excluded 2,500 acres, and electors were 
so manufactured in the rural districts 
as to overpower the independent inhabitants, 
in whom the real right of voting existed. 
He knew the Government were exposed to 
difficulty respecting these Irish boroughs. He 
knew that Mallow, Dungarvan, and Youg- 
hall complained of their liberties being too 
contracted ; onthe other hand, thecomplaint 
of Newry was, that the liberties were too 
large—that the inhabitants of the town 
were overpowered by commoners, persons 
residing on commons, and who had not a 
town qualification. He strongly advised 
that the Newry petition should be referred 
to a Committee up-stairs. There could be 
no possible injury from such a reference. 
It was a proper respect due to the constitu- 
ency to entertain its petition, It was idle 
to reform in name, and all reform should 
be substantial and real. He hoped, how- 
ever, that public spirit in Newry would 
vanquish and overcome every difficulty. 

Mr. Stanley knew, that the object pro- 
posed was to cut off from the borough a 
district which was called the Commons of 
Newry. As that was, however, included 
according to the general rule he saw no 
reason for referring the question to a Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Hume had been intrusted with a 
petition on the subject, and hoped the 
question would be referred to a Committee. 

Clause agreed to.—The remainder of 
the Bill read and agreed to. The House 
resumed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, July 10, 1832. 
Minvures.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of CARNAR™ 
von, from Sir Harcourt Lees, for Protection to Church 
and State.—By Lord Kine, from Hamilton, for an alter- 
ation in the Reform of Parliament (Scotland) Bill; and 
from five Places in Ireland for the Abolition of Tithes and 

Church Cess. 

PaRLIAMENTARY ReEFoRM — BI.Ly 
FoR ScorLanp—ComMITTEE—SECOND 
Day.] The Duke of Richmond moved 
the Order of the Day for a Committee 
on the Reform (Scotland) Bill. 

House in Committee. 

On the question that the Committee 
should agree to the clause for regulating 
the order of proceedings at elections for 
counties, 

The Earl of Rosslyn thought it advisable 
that the election for the county of Mid- 
Lothian should not take place in the city 
of Edinburgh. The chance of riot at a 
period of excitement like that of an 
election, was much greater in a large and 
populous town than in a small place. For 
this reason, perhaps, the elections for the 
county of Middlesex took place at Brent- 
ford. Upon the same principle, he would 
suggest that Dalkeith should be substi- 
tuted for Edinburgh, as the polling-place 
for the county of Mid-Lothian. The prob- 
ability of tumults and disorders in Edin- 
burgh would be much increased, if the 
elections for the county and the city should 
happen to be going on at the same time. 

The Earl of Rosebery saw no reason 
for adopting the suggestion of the noble 
Earl, Edinburgh was the most central 
spot in the county ; the residence of the 
Sheriff, and the place for transacting all 
the county business. The noble Earl was 
apprehensive that tumults might arise if 
the elections for the county and the city 
should be carried on at the same time. 
But that would be the Sheriff’s fault. It 
was not likely that the Sheriff would 
appoint the two elections to take place at 
the same period. He saw no reason to 
depart from the rule which had been 
followed in similar cases. 

The Duke of Buccleugh, living within 
a hundred yards of Dalkeith, would, for 
his own convenience, prefer that the 
election should not take place there. At 
the same time, he was bound to admit 
that there was great weight in the objection 
his noble friend had urged against holding 
the election at Edinburgh. 

Clause agreed to; as well as several 
others, with verbal amendments, 
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On the clause relating to the writ for 
the election of a member for Orkney and 
Shetland, 

The Earl of Haddington said, the union 
of those two places, for the purpose of re- 
turning one Member, had excited great 
surprise amongst those acquainted with 
the places. ‘These two clusters of islands 
are divided from each other by eighty 
miles of stormy sea. There was no regu- 
lar communication by post between them ; 
but when a person in Orkney wrote a let- 
ter to a person in Shetland, he sent it 
to Edinburgh, where it remained until some 
trading vessel carried it to its place of des- 
tination. Under these circumstances, it 
appeared to be impossible that the Sheriff 
of Orkney could execute the duties 
imposed upon him by this Bill, unless 
a Government steam-vessel were placed at 
his disposal during the time of the elec- 
tion. In November and December, all 
communication between the islands was 
stopped. He hoped that his noble and 
learned friend on the Woolsack would pro- 
pose such amendments as would render it 
possible for the Sheriff of Orkney to per- 
form the duties imposed upon him by this 
Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor did not think his 
noble friend had sufficiently considered 
the clause. The writ to Orkney and 
Shetland was not returnable until fifty 
days after it had been issued ; which ap- 
peared to him sufficient time for the pur- 
pose, allowing for all the impediments to 
the communication between Orkney and 
Shetland. 

The Earl of Rosslyn could say, that 
within his recollection, the return of 
the writ for Orkney never had taken place 
in less than fifty-eight days. 

The Lord Chancellor did not believe 
that there was any physical impossibility 
of communicating between Orkney and 
Shetland. The Sheriff of Orkney was 
not bound to send his precept to the 
Sheriff Substitute in Shetland by post ; 
but, like the English Sheriff, he must 
communicate with his officers in the best 
way he could. 

The Earl of Haddington wished to know 
how the Sheriff of Orkney could issue his 
precept to the Sheriff Substitute in Shet- 
land, if the stormy nature of the seas would 
not allow of communication? and what, 
he would ask, was to be done if the person 
bearing the precept should be wrecked ? 








Clause agreed to. The remaining 
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clauses, with verbal amendments, were 
also agreed to. 

The schedules were also agreed to. 

On the question being put on the Dum- 
fries district of borough, 

The Earl of Selkirk begged to make a 
request to their Lordships on the part of 
the people of Kirkcudbright, namely, that 
they should be removed from this district, 
and. added to No. 14, consisting of New 
Galloway, Stranraer, Whithorn, and Wig- 
ton. The town of Kirkcudbright was more 
nearly connected with the district of Wig- 
ton, in its geographical position, than with 
that of Dumfries. The former was by far 
the smaller district of the two; that of 
Dumfries containing 24,051 inhabitants, 
and 1,623 10/. houses, and paying assessed 
taxes to the amount of 27,000/.; while the 
Wigton district had only 7,209 inhabitants 
342 101. houses, and paid 525/. assessed 
taxes. 

The Earl of Rosebery thought their 
Lordships ought not to disturbthe arrange- 
ment of this district, by agreeing to the 
wish of the noble Earl. The noble Earl 
had been requested by the people of Kirk- 
cudbright to make this proposition, but he 
had not stated whether he had been simi- 
larly applied to by any others in this dis- 
trict; there was, therefore, no ground 
whatever for making the change. 

The Earl of Selkirk said, his object was, 
that the two districts should be equalised, 
by transferring a moderately-sized town 
from the large to the small one. 

Motion agreed to. The remainder of 
the Bill agreed to, and ordered to be re- 
ported.— House resumed. 


EcciestasticaL Courts’ ContEMPT 
Bitt.] The Marquess of Westmeath 
wished to know from the noble and learn- 
ed Lord on the Woolsack, whether it was 
his intention to press the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Contempt Bill through the stage 
appointed for this night in the Orders. If 
it were, he had to express his dissatisfac- 
tion with the course pursued last night, 
when, at a very late hour, and in his ab- 
sence, the Bill was reported. He had 
hoped, that their Lordships would, on this 
occasion, have given that Bill precedence 
to the Scotch Reform Bill, as he had no 
doubt it would be opposed by other noble 
Lords besides himself. 

The Lord Chancellor expressed his 
readiness to acquiesce in the postponement 
of the Bill alluded to, if it should be con- 
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sidered desirable by their Lordships, or 
convenient to any noble Lord particularly 
interested. [The Marquess of Westmeath : 
‘““No, no, I ask no such thing.”] Well, then, 
if nothing was asked as concession, then the 
Bill would go on in the usual course, as 
the noble Marquess had been apprised it 
would, both last night and this. Last 
night it had been reported in the usual 
way; and, if the noble Marquess chose to 
wait, as he had been apprised it would 
come on, he might have opposed its going 
through that stage, as the noble Marquess 
might do, whenever he should move the 
House, at the proper time, that the Bill be 
read a third time. 

The Marquess of Westmeath hoped it 
would be brought on as early as possible, 
so that the discussion should not be 
cushioned, and the Bill disposed of in a 
quiet snug way. 

The Lord Chancellor said, there was 
certainly no ground for the latter part of 
the noble Marquess’s complaint as to the 
snug disposal of the Bill. The noble Mar- 
quess had received full notice that the Bill 
would be brought on last night; there 
could, therefore, have been no surprise 
practised upon him, and it was rather re- 
markable that the reason, as the noble 
Marquess now said, why he thought it 
would not be brought on, was precisely 
because a notice had been given that it 
would be brought on. 

The Order of the Day for the third 
reading of this Bill being read, 

The Marquess of Westmeath rose to ob- 
ject to the Bill. He should be glad to 
know whether this Bill was meant to be an 
ex post facto measure,’and, if so, whether 
there was any ground for it. He should 
be able to show, that the introduction of 
the Bill was a most foul and scandalous 
transaction. Thenoble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack had, on a former night, 
endeavoured to throw dust in the eyes of 
their Lordships, by talking of the necessity 
of the Bill, from a supposed case where a 
party might seek to shelter himself from a 
contempt of any of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, by means of his parliamentary pri- 
vilege. The Bill was not for any such 
supposed object, and, with that want of 
memory which distinguished those who 
said one thing when they meant another, 
the noble and learned Lord had proved 


that the Bill was not for any general ob- ° 


ject, but was aimed personally at him (the 
Marquess of Westmeath), and was, as he 
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should be able to show, as ty rannousand 
unprecedented a transaction as could be 
cited in the annals of legislation in this 
country. [The noble Marquess then en- 
tered into a detail of the circumstances in 
which the contempt which he had commit- 
ted had arisen, in nearly the same terms 
which he had formerly employed.] After 
the discussion, he continued, in the House 
of Lords had terminated, Sir Edward 
Sugden had proposed to put an end to the 
litigation, on terms of mutual accommoda- 
tion to both parties. He declared his will- 
ingness to accede to any reasonable terms 
of accommodation, and asked Sir Edward 
Sugden to draw them up. Sir Edward 
Sugden said, that his professional avoca- 
tions in general prevented him from en- 
gaging in such a task, but that, in con- 
sequence of the very handsome manner in 
which he (the Marquess of Westmeath) 
had behaved, he would deviate from his 
usual practice, and look over the terms. 
Dr. Lushington, on the other side, said, 
that he had power to consent to terms of 
accommodation. He (the Marquess of 
Westmeath) then left the House, and met 
Sir Edward Sugden in the Earl Marshal’s 
room, and, anxiously wishing to get out of 
his troubles, agreed to the terms which 
Sir Edward Sugden proposed. Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden then desired him to go to the 
library of the House of Commons, and 
said, that there the matter might be settled. 
A solicitor then brought a paper, contain- 
ing the terms of accommodation, in his 
hands, and Sir Edward Sugden proposed 
that it should be carried forthwith to Dr. 
Lushington in the House of Commons. It 
was carried accordingly to Dr. Lushington ; 
he (the Marquess of Westmeath) waited 
for the Doctor’s answer ; and that answer 
was, that the Doctor thought the accom- 
modation right in substance, but not in 
terms. That paper he had never seen 
since. It had remained in, Dr. Lush- 
ington’s pocket until the noble and 
learned Lord gave judgment. The day 
after that judgment, a bill was brought 
into the House to enable his opponents to 
do that which the law of the land had 
hitherto prevented those harpies from 
doing. In making this statement, he 
felt it necessary to ask their Lordships, 
whether this Bill was not an ex post facto 
law, directly levelled against himself? On 
Wednesday last the noble and learned 
Lord had stated his anxiety that this 
transaction should -be . accommodated, 
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The other party desired to choose a man 
who should settle the .terms To that 
proposition he had said ‘no ;’ but he 
had offered to give them the names of 
nineteen gentlemen at the English Bar, 
and to leave them to select one of the 
number. The other party would then 
hear of no accommodation, and their 
answer, if not in word, at least in effect, 
was, that they would have the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill. 
Now, should he not have been something 
less than a man if he had failed to bring 
this transaction before their Lordships? 
He must accuse Dr. Lushington, that 
learned civilian, that righteous Judge, that 
retrospective bill-drawer, that Reform Bill 
supporter, that slavery abolitionist, that 
sinecure hater, of having drawn up this 
Bill for the purpose of making it press 
heavily upon the individual, and that 
individual the humble one who was then 
addressing their Lordships. A time might 
come when the venerable Judge who now 
presided in the Court of Arches might 
retire from that Court, and if that learned 
civilian was elevated to his dignities, what 
would then be the effect of this Bill in the 
Court of Arches? Why, that learned 
civilian would have to sit there to effect 
that arrangement, which might, indeed, 
suit his fancy, but which could not be 
brought about in any equitable manner. 
He must also say, that the noble and 
learned Lord upon the Woolsack had mis- 
represented the circumstances of his case, 
and always misrepresented them to his 
disadvantage. The noble and learned 
Lord had said, that the first judgment in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts was given against 
him. The reverse of this was the case. 
The first judgment had been in his favour, 
the second had been against him. The 
third, before the Delegates, was given 
against him ; but the votes were as three 
to four, and Mr. Justice Bayley had given 
his opinion in his favour. He contended 
that the noble Lord ought to have intro- 
duced the whole, and not a part, of his 
system of Ecclesiastical Reform on this 
occasion, and that he ought not to have 
omitted that fact, which he had suppressed 
on the last night of this discussion, when 
he falselyenumerated the judgments given 
against him (the Marquess of Westmeath). 
The noble Lord had glossed over the whole 
conspiracy which had been formed against 
him. That conspiracy he had detected, 
and brought to light ; all the conspirators 
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had been sent to Newgate—all save one, 
whem, from feelings which he could not 
eontrol, he had forborne to prosecute, If 
the noble and learned Lord was not aware 
of that circumstance, he knew little of 
the case, and ought not to have entered 
upon it at all. He trusted, that he had 
now said enough to show how this trans- 
action really stood. Its tyrannous nature 
had excited hisopposition ; and he wasnota 
man to be deterred by feelings of apersonal 
nature from coming forward to state the 
truth. If he were to portray the measure 
as it deserved to be portrayed, he might 
again be sent, as he had been sent already 
for resenting his wrongs, to the King’s 
Bench Prison for three months; but that 
was a measure on which he was afraid to 
meditate, as it might lead to consequences 
which he should be sorry to see accom- 
plished. Their Lordships would do what 
they pleased with this Bill, but he should 
give it his strenuous opposition, and should 
always denounce it as a tyrannous and 
nefarious measure. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that, after 
the singular and extraordinary tone of 
the noble Marquess’s speech, he much 
doubted whether he ought to make any 
reply to it. The noble Marquess had 
introduced a history of his domestic 
transactions, and of the suits in which 
he had been engaged, of which he (the 
Lord Chancellor) had no knowledge what- 
ever, except of that part of them in which 
he had been engaged as his counsel, which 
was a very slight and unimportant por- 
tion of them. It was perfectly immaterial 
whether the noble Marquess might have 
had some interlocutory decisions in his 
favour. The final decree was given against 
him, and that decree was confirmed on 
his appeal to the Court of Delegates, 
and subsequently in a Court of Review. 
The noble Marquess complained of his 
suppressing some parts of the trans- 
actions. How was he to know what had 
occurred in Doctors’ Commons? Had 
he been Counsel in Doctors’ Commons ? 

The Marquess of Westmeath said, what 
he had stated was, that the noble and 
learned Lord ought to have known the 
whole case before he undertook to put 
their Lordships in possession of it; and, 
as the noble and learned Lord had mis- 
represented it, he wished to set the noble 
and learned Lord right. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he had 
never undertaken to put their Lordships 
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in possession of the facts of the noble 
Marquess’s case. But to return to the 
point to which he was adverting when the 
noble Marquess interrupted him. The 
noble Marquess had charged him with the 
wilful suppression of the truth, He put it to 
their Lordships, whether such an attack 
had ever before been made upon any of 
their Lordships in that House, or indeed 
upon any man in any public assembly. 
One of the grounds of the noble Marquess’s 
attack upon him was, that he knew nothing 
of the particulars of the quarrel between 
himself and his wife. 

The Marquess of Westmeath: I did not 
enter into that question at all. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he was 
not bound to know the wholehistory of the 
conspiracy, in which the noble Lord had 
prosecuted to conviction all the parties 
save one, whom his feelings prevented him 
from prosecuting, and that one the prin- 
cipal conspirator. 

The Marquess of Westmeath: I said, 
conspiratress. 

The Lord Chancellor : Conspiratress ! 
There again. He could not help thinking, 
that the advice which he had given to the 
noble Marquess, on the last discussion of 
this question—not to enter into a public ex- 
planation of his domestic grievances—was 
the bestand most judiciousadvicethatcould 
possibly have been tendered to him. He 
had no doubt but the noble Marquess 
entertained a serious belief that all the 
sentences given against him were wrong, 
and that he, therefore, refused to obey 
them ; but the noble Marquess ought to 
recollect, that it was only in consequence 
of that refusal on his part that this Bill 
operated against him at all. It was not 
brought into Parliament against the noble 
Marquess individually, it was not levelled 
against him personally, but was intended 
to apply to the case of every Mem- 

er of Parliament who might be in a 
similar situation. It was in the month 
of April last that the present defect in 
the law was originally discovered, and 
he had then said openly in Court, that, if 
nobody else would introduce a bill to 
remedy it, he would. He denied entirely 
that this was a retrospective Bill. As to 
this Bill having been prepared by the 
excellent and learned civilian on whom 
the noble Marquess, in his excitement, 
had made so extraordinary an attack, or by 
the solicitor employed under him, he (the 
Lord Chancellor) had said, that it might 
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have been drawn by him. It might have 
been so—it might not have been so. All 
he knew was, that the draft of the Bill 
which he had received, was not a draft 
of that solicitor, but was a draft pre- 
pared by a most learned and excellent 
person, in whose great experience, learn- 
ing, and skill he had every reason to place 
the most implicit confidence. The Bill, 
too, was not unprecedented in its pro- 
visions, as the noble Marquess contended. 
Every act abrogating the privilege of 
Parliament, declared, that the person of 
the Member should be protected, though 
no judgment, decree, &c., obtained against 
his chattels should be impeded, stayed, or 
delayed, under his plea of privilege. He 
(the Lord Chancellor) would abstain from 
all comment on that part of the noble 
Marquess’s speech, in which the noble 
Marquess almost regretted that he had not 
taken steps of outrage against two judicial 
personages; for the noble Marquess must 
have meant that, when he stated, that he 
had controlled his feelings so far as not 
to pursue towards them that course of 
action which had already procured him 
three months imprisonment in the King’s 
Bench. He had no doubt but that, on 
cool reflection, when this excitement was 
over, the noble Marquess would see, that 
language like this was in itself an outrage 
on the decorum of their Lordships’ pro- 
ceedings. He should like to know what 
motive the noble Marquess supposed him 
to have for pressing hard upon the feelings 
of the noble Marquess. The only con- 
nexion which he had with the noble 
Marquess arose out of his having once 
been counsel for the noble Marquess, and 
of his having received some kindness and 
courtesy from the noble Marquess. If 
the noble Marquess thought that for that 
kindness and for that courtesy he was to 
abandon his public duty, the noble Mar- 
quess had entirely mistaken his character. 
As to the other party in this question, he 
had nothing but the most common and 
ordinary acquaintance with her. What 
inducement could he have to exercise his 
high functions unfairly in behalf of a 
person of whom he knew much less than 
he did of the noble Marquess— for whom 
he had never been counsel—against whom 
he had been counsel, and against whom, 
as counsel, he felt it his duty to use very 
strong language? He left the noble Mar- 
quess to guess and their Lordships to 
divine, what that inducement could be, 
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Latterly he had felt that that party 
was ill-used, and had, therefore, a right 
to redress: but no redress should that 
party or the other party have at his hands 
except by regular and legitimate pro- 
ceedings. That public benefit would be 
derived from this Bill, he looked upon as 
certain. If it should fall lightly upon the 
noble Marquess he should be better pleased 
by it; butifit should fall heavily, the noble 
Marquess would have nobody but himself 
to blame for it. If the noble Marquess 
obeyed the orders of the Court which 
administered the law, he would have no 
reason to complain of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, which, however, was necessary to 
show that no man in England should set 
himself above the law. 

The Duke of Leinster said, he thought 
it would be hard if the retrospective clause 
were introduced in the Bill, and he should 
be glad if it were omitted. 

The Marquess of Westmeath hoped that 
he had not made the House the scene of a 
disorderly debate. He disclaimed any such 
intention ; but added, that a sense of duty 
to himself had compelled him to make the 
statement which he had made. Notwith- 
standing all the declarations of the noble 
and learned Lord upon the Woolsack, that 
this Bill was not retrospective in its opera- 
tion ; he called upon him to reconcile that 
statement, if he could, with the letter which 
he had addressed to him, stating that if he 
did not set the law at defiance there would 
be no need of a retrospective clause. 

The Lord Chancellor denied that such 
was the construction of his letter, and 
maintained that the Bill was no more 
retrospective than every other law. 

The Bill read a third time, and passed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 10, 1832. 


Mrnores.] Bills. Committed :—Linen Manufactures (Ire- 
land). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. JAmes E. Gorpon, from 
Brailsford, for the Abolition of Slavery, the Discontinu- 
ance of the Grant to Maynooth College, and for the better 
Observance of the Sabbath Day. 


Maynoortu Cotiece.] Mr. James E. 
Gordon presented a Petition from Glasgow 
against the grant to the College of May- 
nooth. 

Upon the Motion that it be printed, 

Mr. O’Connell opposed the printing of 
the petition, from its containing the word 
idolatry. He thought that the language 
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of polemics should not be introduced into 
Parliament, for if such were the case, 
terms enough of abuse would be found on 
both sides. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. A. Johnston), and the gallant Officer 
near him (Captain Gordon) seemed ex- 
ceedingly anxious to convert himself and 
others to their doctrine, but he begged to 
assure them, that the use of abusive lan- 
guage would never effect such an object. 
For his own part, he frequently treated 
such conduct with silence. But he could 
not permit a petition, from some place or 
the other in the wilds of Scotland, when 
ancient feuds and bad feelings were called 
into account, to be printed; it might lay 
on the Table. He would say, too, for his 
Catholic brethren, that they would rather 
perish at the stake than submit to idolatry. 
He had never presented a petition con- 
taining the word heretic. 

Mr. Dundas confessed he entertained 
the same opinion as the petitioners. If 
any petitions did come from the wilds of 
Scotland, they were always couched in 
respectful language ; and if the petition 
was not printed by order of. the House, 
it would be at the cost of the petitioners. 

Mr. Sheil observed, that this petition 
contained phrases equally objectionable 
with those contained in a former petition 
presented by the hon. Member. It talked 
of Catholics being red with the blood of 
the saints. 

Mr. James E. Gordon contended, that 
no language was made use of that was 
not to be found in the standard works of 
the Protestant Church. 

Question negatived. 


Conpuct or County Macistrates. | 
Mr. Wilbraham said, the Petition which 
he had to present deserved the attention 
of the House, and particularly of those 
Gentlemen who took an interest in the 
administration of the affairs of their re- 
spective counties. Though it stated the 
grievances of one county only, yet it could 
not be indifferent to the representatives of 
other counties. It was voted at a general 
meeting, presided over and signed by the 
Sheriff. Its general purport was, a com- 
plaint against the system of management 
pursued by the Magistrates of Cheshire 
in the business of that county. The 
grounds of complaint were many; and, 
as they could not possibly be interesting 
in their details to the House, he should 
merely read the heads of each from the 
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petition, and then offer a few remarks 
upon two of them. The first complaint 
was, the arbitrary and oppressive manner 
in which the Cheshire Constabulary Act 
was carried into execution. Secondly, 
the extravagant expenditure of the public 
money. Cheshire had a source of revenue 
peculiar to itself in the profits of the 
river Weever, which added above 16,000/. 
annually to the county rate. The expenses 
of the county were, however, double those 
of Essex or Derby, and much greater than 
those of any other county of an equal 
population. Thirdly, the denial of justice 
to those rate-payers who appealed for 
redress to the Quarter Sessions, the Ma- 
gistrates shutting themselves up in a pri- 
vate room, and thence issuing their de- 
crees. Fourthly, the additional fees ex- 
tracted by these extra police-officers be- 
yond those that the Act permits. Fifthly, 
the voting away a large sum of the public 
money for barracks at Stayley Bridge, 
unnecessarily, and uncalled-for, in which 
transaction a gentleman who lived in 
Lancashire, and came only to qualify for 
the county of Chester, took a prominent 
part. Sixthly, the extravagant expense 
of the gaols. Seventhly, the petitioners 
complained, that money was thrown away 
in building a lunatic asylum, much larger 
than the state of the lunatics of the county 
required. Eighthly, the large salaries paid 
to the Gaolers. Ninthly, too large an 
allowance to the Clerk of the Peace. 
Tenthly, the not dividing the Court of 
Quarter Sessions into two separate Courts, 
according to Act of Parliament. Various 
other kinds of complaint were, however, 
stated, with the particulars of which he 
would not trouble the House; but they 
summed them up by saying, that these 
burthens were placed upon them by Magis- 
trates who had, some of them, no property 
in the county, and who could not have any 
sympathy or fellow-feeling with the peti- 
tioners. These were the allegations con- 
tained in this petition. It was his wish 
not to state his opinion on many of them: 
there were two topics, however, upon which 
he must make a few observations. Gen- 
tlemen were, perhaps, not aware that there 
existed in Chester a constabulary or police 
Act peculiar to that city. This had not, 
however, any reference to the ancient 
palatine jurisdiction of that county, for at 
the very moment (now three years ago) 
that pains were taken to rid Cheshire of 
that cumbrous jurisdiction which separated 
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it from the rest of the country, that very 
moment was chosen by the Magistrates 
of that county, backed as they were and 
supported by the Government, to introduce 
this Act, which was totally at variance 
with the common law of the country, and 
contained regulations differing from those 
of any other county in the kingdom. He 
was then a Member of this House, and 
both here and in the Committee he had 
in vain remonstrated against its introduc- 
tion. He was told bya right hon. Baronet, 
then Secretary of State, that it was neces- 
sary as an experiment for the rest of the 
country. Why Chester should be thus 
selected for an experiment he never could 
understand. Had any necessity existed, 
they must have submitted even to the se- 
verest laws—to an Insurrection Act. But 
no such cause was pretended. The experi- 
ment then was made; they were cajoled, 
and what was the consequence ?-——This 
petition, voted unanimously at a county 
meeting, deprecating the continuance of 
this law; and another, which lay beside 
him, signed by 1,400 rate-payers in his 
own hundred. This was the fruit of the 
partial and experimental legislation. He 
did not mean to assert that this law was 
of no use. It would be absurd to say that 
100 constables dispersed over the county 
would not be as useful as the village 
constable in suppressing riot, and in de- 
tecting crime. This was not denied, that, 
in some places, it had acted favourably to 
the public peace. It was very convenient. 
But who paid for it? That was the ques- 
tion. He objected not to the principle 
of the Act, but to the arbitrary exercise 
of the powers given by it. He complained 
not of the Magistrates, but of this law, 
which gave them powers which they might 
exercise without reference to the wants of 
those whom they wished to protect, or to 
the numbers and character of the popula- 
tion whom they desired to control. Not 
to take up the time of the House, he would 
give one instance. The north-eastern part 


of Cheshire was composed of manufac- 


tories. If crime or insubordination was 
to be expected in any part, it would be 
in that dense population. Now, in the 
hundred of Macclesfield, the Magistrates 
had discreetly used the powers given them, 
and had appointed eight constables under 
the Act, which number was considered 
ample and sufficient. In the hundred of 
Nantwich, on the contrary, which con- 
tained 100,000 inhabitants less than the 
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Macclesfield hundred, the Magistrates ap- 
pointed twenty. This number, it was true, 
had been since diminished; but the people, 
still dissatisfied, appealed against the de- 
cision of their Magistrates to the Quarter 
Sessions. Their petitions were presented 
in open court; yet the Magistrates retired 
to their private room, and refused the 
justice which was sought at their hands, 
without assigning any reason whatever for 
their decision. If he had not another 
object in view, to which he should pre- 
sently advert, he should certainly have 
moved to repeal or to amend this Act; 
but, finding that his Majesty’s Ministers 
meant to bring in a bill for the regulation 
of the general police of the kingdom, he 
would take the liberty of asking his hon. 
friend, the Under-Secretary of State, now 
in his place, whether, in the ensuing Ses- 
sion, if he brought in such a measure, 
he would have any objection to include 
Cheshire in the general Act, and thus 
virtually to repeal their local Act. He 
had yet to say a few words upon a subject 
of more general interest—the mode of 
doing the business at the Quarter Sessions. 
It was known that the power of Magis- 
trates was very much increased, by recent 
Acts, in levying rates and taxes upon 
the people. This could not, perhaps, be 
avoided ; but, at least, it was some con- 
solation to the people, who were so heavily 
burthened, and that against the principles 
of the Constitution, to know the grounds 
which induced the Magistrates to lay these 
taxes upon them. This could not be done 
unless by open discussion, as in this House. 
He hoped Gentlemen would take this into 
their serious consideration, and that some 
one would introduce a general measure 
to effect this object. The requests of the 
petitioners were fair, constitutional, and 
reasonable. They wanted no privileges ; 
they desired only to be put upon the 
same footing, and under the same law, 
as the rest of their fellow-countrymen. 
Earl Grosvenor said, the petition was 
rather that of Mr. Edward Davies Daven- 
port than of the county of Chester; and, 
after giving considerable attention to the 
subject, he must say, that the magistrates, 
he thought, had only done their duty. 
Instead of the county rates having heen 
quadrupled in twenty years, there had, 
in fact, been only a slight increase. There 
had been a necessity, unfortunately, to 
enlarge the county gaol, and to build a 
new lunatic asylum ; but the necessity for 
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those two expenses, ordered, as they were, 
by the law, the Magistrates were obliged 
to incur; and he was surprised to hear 
his hon. friend complain of the latter, 
as he had always understood that the 
building had his sanction. He would not 
oppose the receipt of the petition; but he 
thought it proper to say these few words 
in vindication of the Magistrates. 

Mr. Lamb thought a further vindication 
of these gentlemen quite unnecessary. He 
could not say when a general police bill 
would be introduced, but when it was, it 
would, of course, embrace all the districts 
of the country. 

Mr. Warburton was quite satisfied that 
many of the complaints against the Magis- 
trates were well founded; and, as they 
were of a most serious nature, he thought 
they demanded an investigation. 

Mr. Paget said, it was well known 
that the Magistrates had, at present, un- 
controlled power over the county expendi- 
ture; and, considering the amount raised 
and expended, it was high time that 
they should be subjected to some check. 

Mr. John Wood said, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, the Court of Magistrates was 
open to the public, and the accounts were 
annually passed. It was high time, how- 
ever, that a law should be introduced, to 
make the practice uniform. 

Mr. Wilbraham would only say, that 
the petition was in no other sense Mr. Da- 
venport’s than he moved and prepared it ; 
but it had the hearty concurrence of the 
public meeting called to take the matter 
into consideration. 

Petition to be printed. 


Court or Cuancery.] Mr. Spence 
rose to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
relative to the practice of the Court of 
Chancery. He observed that the promised 
bill of the Lord Chancellor would apply to 
some part of the proceedings in that Court, 
but not to that part to which he now 
wished to direct the attention of the 
House. The object of his Bill was, to pre- 
vent expense and delay in the adminis- 
tration of the estate of a deceased tes- 
tator or intestate. At present, if a creditor 
of a deceased’s estate claimed payment of 
his demand, he had to file a bill, at a con- 
siderable expense, and to that bill an 
answer was put in, also at agreat expense, 
and both bill and answer were drawn up 
in a common form, and required no skill 
to prepare them; but their enormous 
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length rendered them very costly. It was 
the object of this Bill to propose, that, 
instead of this process of bill and answer, 
as now adopted, where it was sought to 
administer the estate of a testator or an 
intestate, there should be employed a short 
form, comprising but a few lines, and 
which should in substance amount to a 
citation of the opposite party before the 
Court. This citation should state, that the 
party at whose suit it was issued was a 
creditor on the estate of the testator or in- 
testate who had died indebted to him, that 
the defendant was the executor or admi- 
nistrator of the deceased party, and should 
call on him to show cause why the estate 
of the deceased should not be administered 
in payment of his debts; or if the suit 
was brought by a residuary legatee, why, 
after payment of the debts and legacies, 
the residue should not be applied in 
the manner stated in the will itself. Un- 
less the defendant could show some real 
cause why this should not be done, he 
should not be allowed to put in any answer 
at all, and the estate should then be admi- 
nistered in the same manner as it would 
be now, after the Master’s report and the 
other proceedings. This would enable a 
party to interpose to prevent waste on the 
part of an executor; would compel him 
instantly, after he had satisfied the debts 
and legacies, to pay the balance into 
Court for the benefit of the residuary 
legatee; and, in a summary manner, 
would enable an executor or administrator 
to restrain creditors from proceeding at 
law, without the expense of that course 
which was now unnecessary to be adopt- 
ed to secure the same end. In this 
manner the expenses of proceedings at 
law, and the expenses incurred in prevent- 
ing those proceedings would both be saved, 
and suits, which now sometimes swallowed 
up the profits of an estate, would be pre- 
vented. There would, besides, be this 
advantage attending this Bill; it would 
enable the legatee or the executor at once 
to obtain, by a short mode of proceeding, 
the opinion of the Court on the construc- 
tion of the will, without compelling the 
Court to take on itself the administration 
of the estate; and this would be highly 
advantageous, when all that was wanted 
was the opinion of the Court, in order to 
enable an executor or administrator to ad- 
minister the estate. Connected with the 
bill which the Lord Chancellor was him- 
self to bring in, a creditor or an executor 
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would be enabled to conduct a suit at one- 
third of the expense which was now neces- 
sarily incurred. In short, it would save 
all the expense prior to going into the 
Master’s office. On referring back, it 
would be found, that the abuses of the 
Court of Chancery had been complained 
of, from the time of Elizabeth down to the 
present day ; and though Commissions had 
been appointed for the purpose of in- 
quiring into those abuses, no effectual 
remedy had as yet been devised. He 
begged to move for leave to bring in a bill 
to diminish the expense and delay of pro- 
ceedings in the High Court of Chancery in 
certain cases. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that he should 
reserve what he had to say for the future 
stages of the Bill, as they would afford a 
fitter opportunity for discussion. He must, 
however, take the liberty of expressing his 
regret that this Bill had been delayed to 
the very last moment; more especially as 
the present Ministers, when in opposition, 
had pledged themselves to a Reform in 
the Court of Chancery, and yet, after ac- 
cepting office, had allowed two whole 
years to elapse without making any pro- 
gress in redeeming that pledge. 

Mr. Spence had pledged himself to the 
House, that after last Christmas he would 
introduce a Bill to regulate the Master’s 
Office; and that bill was actually pre- 
pared, and would have been brought in; 
but that, after being submitted to the 
Lord Chancellor, it was thought that it 
would be better to bring in a more 
general bill, for correcting the abuses in 
all the offices ; and when it was considered 
how many offices there were, he trusted 
that the House would agree with him, that 
from Christmas to the present time was 
not too long a period for the preparation 
of such a measure. 

Leave given. 


ForGerigs ON THE Bank oF Enc- 
LaNnD.| Mr. Hume, in moving for Re- 
turns of the number of Forgeries that had 
been committed on the Bank, for the 
transfer of Stock, since the year 1800, 
adverted to a petition which had been in- 
trusted to him by the creditors of Marsh, 
Stracey, Fauntleroy, and Co., complaining 
of the conduct of the Bank of England. 
He considered that this was a question in 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was more concerned than any other man 
in the country, because it was his duty to 
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take care that those persons who placed 
their property in the public funds, did not 
suffer any loss by the negligence of the 
agents of the Government. The present 
was exactly a case which bore upon this 
principle; and he, therefore, thought that 
it was one which ought to be settled by 
the noble Lord in his official capacity, 
and not by the Bank of England, who 
were parties interested in the results. The 
complaint that he had to make against the 
Bank was, that it had allowed Fauntleroy, 
by means of forged powers of attorney, to 
obtain possession of stock ; and when the 
rightful owners applied for the transfer 
the Bank refused to allow it, and had 
succeeded in preventing it. This he held 
to be an act of gross injustice; and he 
called upon the House to interfere on that 
ground. ‘The petitioners were the credit- 
ors of Marsh, Fauntleroy, and Co.; and 
the Bank had announced that they would 
not pay the interest, nor allow any transfer 
of the stock, unless the creditors, in the 
first instance, endeavoured to rank them- 
selves for part payment out of the bank- 
rupts’ estate. The creditors, in reply to 
this, alleged that the Bank had no right 
to force them to establish their claim ; and 
he was instructed by this petition to state, 
that three decisions in Courts of Law went 
to prove that the money which Fauntleroy 
had thus fraudulently received, had 
never been put into the common banking 
stock of the house of which he was one 
of the partners; from which it clearly 
appeared, that these persons had no claim 
upon the assets of this banking concern. 
Since the detection of the forgeries, it 
had been discovered that for seventeen 
years this system of forgery had been 
carried on by Fauntleroy, entirely owing 
to the neglect and inattention of the ser- 
vants of the Bank. From 1807 to 1824, 
Fauntleroy was thus in the habit of 
transferring stock on forged powers, till at 
last nearly 300,000/. had been transferred 
from the real owners. During that period, 
on several occasions, doubts arose, on the | 
part of the officers appointed to inspect 
the powers of attorney, as to the genuine- 
ness of the signatures ; and the Bank ac- 
tually took security from Fauntleroy that 
they were true and proper signatures; 
after which it was content to prosecute no 
further inquiry. Under all these circum- 
stances, he contended that the Bank had 
been to blame; and had, therefore, no 
right to endeavour to screen itself by fore- 
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ing those who had suffered through these 
forgeries, to prove on the joint estate of 
the bankrupts. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving for the following Return : 
“‘ Of all Forgeries committed since the 
year 1800, in the signatures of Transfers 
of Government Stocks or Securities, in 
the books kept at the Bank of England, 
or in Powers of Attorney, for making such 
Transfers; together with the dates of such 
Transfers and Powers, the times when, and 
the names of the persons by whom such 
Forgeries were respectively committed; the 
particulars and amount of Stock so affect- 
ed to be transferred under such Forgeries, 
and whether, and at what times, and b 
whom, the names of such Stockholders 
have been replaced in the Bank books, 
and the Dividends thereof paid, and whe- 
ther with or without suit, and whether 
unconditionally, or upon any and what 
conditions imposed by the Bank of Eng- 
land upon the Stockholder.” 

Sir Edward Sugden, having been re- 
tained as counsel for the creditors, would, 
if he were in another place, make use of 
the expression that he was on the same 
side as the hon. Gentleman; though, of 
course, he could not pretend to vie with 
him in ability, or in his knowledge of the 
law: nor, he trusted, should he imitate 
the hon. Gentleman in that confusion of 
facts with which he had indulged the 
House. But, though it would be much to 
the interest of his clients to receive the 
sanction of the House, he felt that he had 
a still higher duty to perform, as a Mem- 
ber of the Legislature, and in that capa- 
city he begged to enter his protest against 
the proceeding of the hon. Gentleman. 
The point at issue had gone through all 
the Courts of Westminster Hall, and was 
now pending in the House of Lords, where 
it would be finally decided in a short time ; 
and he, therefore, asserted, that nothing 
could be more improper or indecorous 
than for the petitioners to bring the point 
before the House of Commons on an ez- 
parte statement at such ajuncture. Ano- 
ther thing which he was bound to say was, 
that the hon. Gentleman did not seem to 
be acquainted with one-fortieth of the facts 
of the case, and had actually confounded 
the persons in whose name the stock was 
standing, with those who claimed against 
the estate of Marsh and Co. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson took the same 
view of the case as the hon. and learned 
- Member who had just sat down, and 
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thought it extremely inconvenient to bring 
such a matter before the House, when it 
was still undergoing discussion in the 
Courts of Law. The Bank was not fairly 
chargeable with negligence, for though it 
was true that a variance frequently took 
place between the hand-writing of the 
powers of attorney, and of the names of 
the parties forged upon, yet that was 
easily accounted for by the fact, that in 
many cases, transfers were effected by 
persons labouring under severe indisposi- 
tion. He was sorry to say any thing that 
would in any way reflect upon any person ; 
but it wasa fact, that Messrs. Graham and 
Stracey, the partners of Mr. Fauntleroy, 
had in one instance acted upon one of 
those forged powers of attorney, which of 
itself was a proof that the forgeries were 
well executed. Whena Motion, therefore, 
was made with a view to calling on the 
House of Commons to take the manage- 
ment of the public debt out of the hands 
of the Bank of England, on the ground of 
negligence in this matter, he felt bound to 
state the particulars of the case. 

Sir Edward Sugden trusted that the 
hon. Alderman would not persevere in a 
course that was calculated to prejudice the 
case pending in the Courts of Law. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, he felt 
all the delicacy of the situation in which 
he then stood, but one observation he 
could not help making. The Bank of 
England only called upon those persons, 
whose names had been forged, to prove 
against the firm of Marsh and Co., for 
their debts, as a condition upon which they 
were to have their stock replaced, in or- 
der that the Bank of England might re- 
ceive the dividends tc which they were 
entitled. Only one person had refused to 
avail himself of the offer, and he was 
interested in the bank of Marsh and Co. 
The Bank of England would thus have 
been entitled to dividends to the extent 
of 100,0002., but not a shilling had been 
received by it as yet. As the feelings of 
the House appeared to be against his en- 
tering into further particulars, he would 
abstain, and would only say, in conclu- 
sion, that the Bank had pursued the only 
course which it could do in justice to the 
proprietors. 

Sir Charles Wetherell would take on 
himself to say, that the hon. member for 
Middlesex did not understand one fact of 
the whole case ; at all events, he had not 
stated one fact correctly from the begin- 
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ning to the end of his speech. The hon. 
Gentleman had certainly quoted from the 
petition, and it might happen that he had 
been deceived in that way, as it sometimes 
happened to the most eminent counsel 
to be imposed on by their clients, when 
they had not industry or penetration 
enough to look through the brief for them- 
selves; but still he would venture to say, 
that such egregious errors as the hon. 
Gentleman had committed, had never 
been committed by a counsel with or 
without a brief. The hon. Member had 
thought proper to attack the Bank for not 
paying the dividends, when the real fact 
was, that the Bank paid them so soon as 
the creditors had consented to prove 
against the joint estate of the bankrupts. 
Therefore, without meaning anything dis- 
respectful, he must take the liberty of 
telling the hon. member for Middlesex, 
that he did not understand one particle of 
the brief that he had opened. 

Lord Althorp said, he could not see 
how Government was at all interested in 
this question, or why his attention should 
have been particularly called to it by the 
hon. member for Middlesex. He thought 
the conduct of the Bank was quite fair. 
The Directors only said to the stock- 
holders whose stock had been forged 
upon, “ If we pay you your stock, you 
must enable us to prove against Marsh 
and Co., so that we may receive the divi- 
dends.” Surely the public creditor had 
nothing to do with an arrangement like 
this, than which nothing could be more fair. 

Mr. James L. Knight said, it was 
always objectionable to bring questions of 
private rights before the House, but more 
particularly so when, as in the present 
case, they were brought there under false 
pretences. The only person whose claim 
had not been satisfied by the Bank of 
England was Sir Edward Stracey, and he 
would not have his stock replaced on the 
condition annexed. If the hon. Member 
should present the petition which had been 
alluded to, he should oppese its reception. 

Mr. Freshfield said, that although the 
stock had not been replaced, yet no arrears 
of dividends were allowed to accrue upon 
it, for they were paid regularly every half 
year to the holders of the stock. The 
Bank had done every thing to suit the 
convenience of the stockholders, and had, 
in fact, done every thing except actually 
replacing the stock which had been sold 
out under the forged powers of attorney. 
VOL, XIV. {guint 
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Mr. Hume had stated the facts as they 
were brought under his notice, and he did 
not believe that he was in error in any one 
statement that he had made to the House. 

Motion agreed to. 


Cusroms’ Durizs Britu.] On the Mo- 
tion of Lord Althorp, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee on the Customs’ 
Duties Bill. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson moved, that a 
sum of 803/. should be paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund, to purchase the port 
charges on wines imported into the County 
Palatine of Lancaster for the year 1833. 

Mr. Hume wished to know from the 
noble Lord, in what way the value of those 
charges had been ascertained, to whom 
the 803/. was to be paid, and whether it 
might not be got rid of ? 

Lord Althorp said, that the Earl of 
Clarendon was the present lessee, but the 
charges were the private property of the 
King, and would continue as long as the 
duchy of Lancaster continued. 

Mr. Hume said, it appeared to him that 
this was a sinecure, and he should oppose 
any motion which would have the effect 
of preventing any future Parliament from 
dealing with this, as he hoped ere long all 
other sinecures would be dealt with. 

Lord Althorp said, that the present 
Motion would not have the effect con- 
templated by the hon. Member. The 
only object was, to free the port of fiver- 
pool from this tax. ) 

Mr. Hume said, that the whole revenues 
of the duchy of Lancaster ought to be 
brought under the control of the House. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, that the 
port of Liverpool ought not to be relieved 
from the tax at the expense of the public, 
unless all other ports were similarly re- 
lieved. 

Mr. Hume took the same view of the 
case, and expressed a hope that the Mo- 
tion might be postponed. 

Mr. Pouleté Thomson said, that those 
charges at Liverpool were different from 
all other port charges at other ports; and 
he, therefore, hoped that the hon. Member 
would not persevere in opposing the 
Motion. 

Resolution agreed to; as were the 
schedules attached to the Bill, and a Re- 
solution to remove the bounty on hemp 
and spun-yarn. 

The House resumed. 
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Titnes (IRELAND) — MINISTERIAL 
Pian — Apjsournep Departe.] Mr. 
Stanley moved the Order of the Day for 
resuming the Adjourned Debate on the 
Irish Tithes Bill. 

Mr. Hume doubted whether there was 
not some misunderstanding respecting this 
order, as several Irish Members were not 
present, the hon. member for Kerry among 
the rest. They had arrived, too, at a stage 
of the Session when a matter of such 
serious importance ought not to be enter- 
tained. He concurred in the first mea- 
sure, but could not agree to the others. 
With the state of feeling of the Irish 
Members, he thought it would be very 
difficult to get the Bills through during the 
present Session. He wished he could 
impress upon the right hon. Secretary the 
policy of dropping the Bills altogether for 
the present Session. The state of the 
business before the House, but, above all, 
the hostility of the Irish Members to the 
measure, rendered it impossible to carry 
it with any advantage at that late period 
of the Session. Knowing, as he did, the 
difficulty of carrying it, “not only on the 
part of Irish Members, but of several 
English Gentlemen also, he entreated the 
right hon. Secretary to consider the pro- 
priety of abandoning it for the present. 
He felt that it was a most important sub- 
ject, because it was impossible to dispose 
of the question of Church property in 
Ireland without implicating the Church in 
England. His decided opinion, therefore, 
was, that no plan would be attended with 
any advantageous results until there was a 
complete revision of the system of the 
Established Church, both in Ireland and 
in England. He hoped his Majesty’s 
Government would not press the measure 
at present, but allow it to stand over till 
the country had a new Parliament. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether he meant to carry the three Bills 
this Session, or only one Bill; he thought 
that one Bill would add to the existing 
difficulties of the Irish Government. 

Mr. Stanley said, that he had stated, 
upon a former occasion, that his intention 
was, to lay before the House a connected 
plan, but not to press all the Bills this 
Session. He agreed that it was not pos- 
sible to press the entire measure this 
Session. He did not think it possible, in 


the present state of the Session, and of 


the public business, to pass more than one 
of these Bills—the first ; but to the pass- 
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ing of that measure the Government felt 
itself distinctly pledged. The Government 
would not press the other measures, though 
they had been stated as part of a ge- 
neral measure; but it: was considered 
essential to the character of the Govern- 
ment, and the tranquillity of the country, 
that the Bill for rendering the Tithe Com- 
position Act permanent and compulsory 
should be passed into a law with as little 
delay as possible. The hon. Gentleman 
objected to prejudging the question ; but, 
in fact, it was not the Bill which prejudged 
the question, but the resolutions moved 
the other night by the hon. member for 
Wicklow. The Bill only said, that a 
commutation and arrangement for a fixed 
mode of payment should take the place of 
the fluctuating impost of tithes. It pro- 
posed that, in future, the tithe should be 
chargeable, not upon the occupying tenant, 
but upon the person letting the land ; and, 
if any person having an interest in the 
land should think fit to take upon himself 
the collection and payment of that com- 
position, he should have an allowance 
made him for doing so, but the clergyman 
should have no claim upon him. This 
was merely a mode of carrying into effect, 
practically, throughout the whole of Ire- 
land, a principle of commutation, and for 
establishing a fixed mode of payment. 
The question as to the future application 
of the revenues of the Church was left 
perfectly open. If the hon. Gentleman’s 
amendment were adopted, the question 
would be prejudged, and those resolu- 
tions would pledge the Parliament. His 
object was to leave the question open, but, 
at the same time, to get rid of a system of 
tithe, which all agreed in saying, might be 
commuted for a more equitable mode of 
payment. Ministers proposed that, unless 
the parties should agree on the terms of 
the composition, Commissioners should 
be sent down to examine into the bona fide 
value of the land, and fix the rate of the 
money payment. As to any question of 
the application of the money when raised, 
and the persons to whom it should be paid, 
it was as open as ever, and would be 
as open when this Bill had passed as at 
the presentmoment. But, unless the Go- 
vernment took some such step as this, 
would have no fund whatever at its dis- 
posal. He would again fairly say, that 
Ministers did not intend now to persevere 
with the two last Bills. He had stated 
that the whole of them formed one con- 
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tinued and connected plan, and it was {could raise the half million which was 
essential to the character of the country, | necessary by a land tax, fairly spread over 


and of the Government, that the first Bill 
should be carried through without delay, 
as that part of the general plan without 
which it was impossible to stir one step. 
Under these circumstances, he hoped that 
the objections to the introduction of the 
Bill would be withdrawn. 

Mr. Leader was glad that two of the 





obnoxious tithe measures were abandoned 
for the present, particularly the measure 
for pened oe ia ecclesiastical corporations | 
into Ireland ; but he regretted to hear that | 

his Majesty’s Government had determined | 

to press the other most objectionable mea- | 
sure. The right hon. Gentleman took | 

upon himself a serious responsibility in | 

bringing forward a measure which there | 

was great reason to apprehend ro 
suspend the agricultural industry of Ire- 

land. It would thereby not only reduce | 
the population to a still lower condition 

of misery, but stop the transmission of 
6,000,000/. of taxes to England. The 

wild and visionary measure of the right | 
hon, Gentleman would not merely extin- | 
guish tithes, but tend to the total ex- 

tinction of rent, and introduce confusion | 
and anarchy. No man could contemplate | 
the probable future condition of Ireland 
without the deepest anxiety. He must 
assert that the first Bill—the Bill to be | 
carried through—was also a measure of | 
injustice. What was the right hon. Secre- 
tary doing but attempting to enforce that 
Composition Act, which had already failed 
in 800 parishes in Ireland? It was not 
to the principle of the Bill alone that he 
was opposed, but to the machinery, which 
would not for a moment be tolerated in | 
England. He thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to have consulted pro- 
fessional persons as to the extent of the 
law expenses which would be incurred 
under this Bill. What would be the feel- 
ings of the people of England, if an attempt 
were made to allow clergymen to have the 
power of having receivers over English 
estates? Such a preference to the Church 
above the landlords would be most unjust. 
He could not see what objections could be 
made by the right hon. Secretary to the 
resolutions of the hon. member for 
Wicklow. All that the Government re- 
quired was, a certain sum of money to 
pay the clergy, and that could be better | 
raised as a land tax than under this Com- 
position Act. If the right hon. Secretary 








the country, abolishing the name and 
character of tithes, and thus get rid of the 
mischievous machinery of his Bill, why 
should he object, while at the same time 
he would give satisfaction to a whole 
people, who knew the horrors of having: 
two establishments to support? One 
thing, however, he could tell the Govern- 
ment, and it was this, that the Repre- 
sentatives from Ireland would stand or 
fall by the resolutions which had been 
| proposed as an amendment. They would 
stand by those resolutions, or fall with the 
country. They could not go back to 
their constituents unless they opposed 
such measures; and this observation did 
not apply alone to the southern Members, 
but he believed in the most Protestant 
parts of the north of Ireland, the Repre- 
sentative would be afraid to face the 
hustings if he had not opposed these 
measures. 

The Earl of Belfast said, that he was 
from a northern county, and he would 
make it an additional claim on his con- 
stituents that he had supported this Bill, 
which went to afford some maintenance 
to the clergy of the Established Church. 

Mr. John Browne said, that he had 
supported his Majesty’s Government on 
all former occasions, because he was of 
opinion, that the members of it were sin- 
cerely anxious to promote the real interests 
of the empire at large; but he lamented 
that, in the present instance, they had de- 
parted from that course, and had adopted 
a line of proceeding by no means calcu- 
lated to conciliate the Representatives or 
the people of Ireland. He would implore 
his Majesty’s Government, in the name 
of the public safety, to pause before they 
determined to persevere in such a course, 
which was pregnant with the most dan- 
gerous consequences, not only to Ireland, 
but to the empire at large. He contended 
that an entire alteration of the Church 
was imperiously called for, not only in the 
application of the Church property, but in 
the state of the Church government in 
both countries, and that such an alteration 
was absolutely necessary for the satis- 
factory settlement of the peace of the 
empire. He saw no just reason why this 
alteration should not take place. He had 
given the question his best consideration, 


' before and since he had the honour of a 
seat in that House, and the more he con- 
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sidered it, the more was he convinced that 
a great change should take place, that a 
different appropriation of Church property 
was necessary. He looked into the holy 
records, and he endeavoured, in vain, to 
find an argument in favour of the enormous 
wealth and appendages of that Church ; 
on the contrary, he found that such things 
were condemned by those sacred records, 
and declared inconsistent with its duties 
and its objects. If he looked to Scotland 
he also found a powerful argument against 
the abuses of ourown Establishment, and 
an incontestible proof that large posses- 
sions and immense wealth were not so 
necessary to the preservation of the 
Church as its partizans would make them 
believe. If he looked to Spain, and to 
other countries, he also found that a great 
reformation had taken place in the fiscal 
concerns of their Churches, to the advan- 
tage of the people, while the only country 
in Europe in which some species of eccle- 
siastical reform had not taken place, was 
in the Reformed Church of England and 
Ireland. There was one circumstance 
which was greatly calculated to strengthen 
the growing prejudices against the estab- 
lished Church of these countries — the 
unjust, cruel, and tyrannical conduct of 
the higher orders of the clergy towards the 
hard-working portion of that community— 
towards that class of men on whom all the 
laborious duties devolved, and who de- 
rived such wretched and beggarly remu- 
neration for their labours. He had long 
observed this, and deeply did he lament 
the calamity. He had himself many near 
and dear relations in the Church, who 
had repeatedly told him that they disliked 
the existing state of things, and that they 
only required a moderate remuneration, 
such as would afford them a decent sub- 
sistence. He believed that there were a 
great many clergymen who would willingly 
give up the tithes, and accept half the 
amount in this wav. ‘This, he repeated, 
was not a time to bring forward a question 
of this kind; the House was not then in 
a situation to discuss it, and it should cer- 
tainly be postponed until the next Session. 
He had not taken part in former discussions 
on the subject of tithes, because he con- 
ceived that it was not the time; he pre- 
ferred waiting for the report of the Com- 
mittee, before he pronounced any opinion 
on the subject. He had read the report, 
and he declared it to be his conviction, 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s measures, 
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instead of being calculated to establish 
peace in Ireland, would only tend to dis- 
organize all that yet remained of tranquil 
civil society in that country. 

Mr. Mullins thought it most unfair to 
proceed with the Debate in the absence of 
Irish Gentlemen interested in it. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had stated, 
in answer to some inquiries which were 
made of him, that this question could not 
be brought on to-night; im consequence 
of this assurance, a number of hon. mem- 
bers for Ireland had left the House. He, 
therefore, felt it his duty to move the ad- 
journment of the Debate until Thursday, 

Mr. Ruthven seconded the Motion. It 
was a question of too much importance to 
be debated in so thin a House. For his 
part, he was quite prepared to go on, but 
he thought it would be most unfair to- 
wards other hon. Members who were ab- 
sent, supposing that the question would 
not have been brought forward on that 
night. 

Lord Althorp observed, that the Motion 
just made by the hon. Member quite sur- 
prised him. The question now under dis- 
cussion had stood in the Orders of the 
Day, and it was generally understood that 
it would be broughton if the business of the 
House was so disposed of as to allow of that 
being done. He was, certainly, ready to 
admit, that it had been doubtful whetherthe 
other business for the evening could be so 
disposed of as to allow of this question being 
discussed this evening, and if he had last 
night been asked whether he thought it 
probable that the Irish tithe question could 
have been entered on this evening, he 
should, no doubt, have answered that he 
thought it improbable that the other busi- 
ness would be got through in time; but, he 
should have added, that could that other bu- 
siness be disposed of, the question would, 
undoubtedly,be brought on. Under these 
circumstances, he thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman was hardly justified in moving an 
adjournment of the debate at the present 
moment. In the early part of the evening 
there had been but a small number of 
Members present, and at that time the 
question might have been brought on; 
but the Government purposely introduced 
other business, of a less important nature, 
in order to enable hon. Members to come 
down. Under all the circumstances, there- 
fore, he thought there was no reason- 
able ground for the Motion, and he should 
Oppose it. 
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Sir John Brydges would also oppose 
the adjournment. With respect to the 
question itself, he begged leave most po- 
sitively to deny the assertion made by 
some hon. Members, that the higher classes 
of the clergy in Ireland were indifferent to 
the wants of the lower classes of the 
people there. The question now before 
them was one of great importance, and, for 
the comfort of all the parties whom it con- 
cerned, it ought to be brought to a conclu- 
sion at once. 

Mr. Henry Lambert was opposed to an 
adjournment ; at the same time, he felt 
himself bound to say, that most unfair 
means had been resorted to on the part of 
some one (he would not say whom) to get 
Irish Members to leave the House. He 
had himself been applied to four or five 
times, and assured that the Debate would 
not be brought on. He, however, refused 
to leave his place, unless a declaration 
was made in the House by the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the question would not 
be brought on that night. He thought it 
the duty of Irish Members to attend, be- 
cause he remembered, most distinctly, the 
statement of the right hon. Secretary, that 
he should bring the Bill on if there was 
an opportunity ; and, as he (Mr. Lambert) 
was opposed to all sort of trickery, by 
whomsoever practised, he should oppose 
the adjournment. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should have pursued the same 
course, with regard to this Bill, as had 
been adopted in reference to the Party 
Processions Bill; upon that occasion the 
right hon. Gentleman had agreed not to 
bring it on after eleven o'clock; why, then, 
should he be so solicitous in pressing this 
discussion in the absence of so many 
Irish Members who were anxious to ex- 
press their opinion on the subject of this 
measure? But the Irish Members were 
not the only persons who were absent to- 
night; there were other Gentlemen who 
also took an interest in this question, and 
he did not see them in their places. 
Where, he would ask, was the right hon. 
member for Tamworth? Where was the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
had been the framer of a legislative enact- 
ment on the question of tithes? Where 
were these Gentlemen? It was pretty 
evident that there existed a strong im- 
pression (he would not say from what 
cause), amongst many hon. Members, that 
this question would not have been brought 
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on to-night. It had been said, that there 
would be ample opportunity for discussion 
in the future stages of the Bill. He ad- 
mitted this, but, at the same time, he 
must say, that they were fully justified in 
taking every advantage to defeat a mea- 
sure which threatened the safety of their 
country. If it could be shown to him 
that this Bill of the right hon. Gentleman 
would feed the clergy, or procure any im- 
mediate advantage, he would not oppose 
it; but the contrary was the case. He 
admitted the disastrous state of Ireland— 
but would the present Bill remedy the 
evil? They should, therefore, beware 
how they introduced legislative enact- 
ments, which, while they tended in no de- 
gree to remove the mischief, most assuredly 
would have the effect of exasperating the 
people, and increasing the very disorders 
which they were intended to restrain. 

Mr. Stanley said, that the argument of 
the hon. and learned Member went as 
much to putting off the question for this 
year as to putting it off for the day. It 
was true that the Government had entered 
into the contract referred to about the 
Processions’ Bill; but that Bill had been 
read a first time, ordered to be printed, 
and read a second time, without opposition; 
and then it was, not wishing to pledge the 
House without giving a fair opportunity 
for discussion, that he made the contract 
now referred to. The case with the pre- 
sent Bill was quite different. He had not 
been allowed to introduce it without op- 
position, nor to read it a first time, al- 
though, in all other instances, such a per- 
mission was conceded to a Government. 
An adjournment had been unexpectedly 
moved in a further stage of the Bill— 
it had been again postponed on another 
night, on account of the lateness of the 
hour; and now another adjournment was 
moved, and it seemed to him that every 
species of delay was resorted to in order to 
prevent, and not to obtain, a fair discus- 
sion of the Bill. 

Mr. Maurice O’Connell defended what 
had been done to delay the progress of 
this Bill, and declared, that this unre- 
formed Parliament had no right to pass a 
Bill of this kind for Ireland. It was only 
fitting that such a measure should be pro- 
duced before a reformed Parliament. Let 
the right hon. Gentleman pass what mea- 
sures he pleased, they would only be a 
dead letter. 

Sis Charles Wetherell thought, that, to 
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use a familiar expression, the hon. Mem- 
ber had let the cat out of the bag. 
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| sumed ; the question before the House being 


What | Mr. James Grattan’s Amendment on Mr. 


was the effect of his declaration? That | Stanley's Motion, for leave to bring in a 


that House had no authority to legislate 


| bill for a compulsory commutation of tithes 


with respect to the Irish Tithe Bill; that | in Ireland. 


with respect to that, they were self-con- 
demned. He had been no party to that 
self-condemnation, and should, therefore, 
deny the consequence now attempted to 
be deduced from it, and he hoped that the 
proposition would be received as it de- 
served—with the marked contempt and 
indignation of that House. Though the 
Reform Bill was passed, the Members 
could not allow it to be asserted, that the 
House was officially and legally extinct. 

Lord John Russell agreed with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that that 
House ought not thus to be overborne by 
propositions of this kind; and, at the 
same time, he wished to remind the hon. 
member for Clare of the necessary conse- 
quence of admitting the proposition, which 
was, that not only was that House unfit to 
legislate with regard to the Irish Tithe 
Bill, but with regard to all other Bills that 
affected Ireland; and, consequently, it 
was unfit to pass the Irish Reform Bill 
itself. The circumstances already men- 
tioned by his right hon. friend, the Secret- 
ary for Ireland, and the advice to go 
away, of which an hon. Member had 
spoken, showed a settled disposition, in 
some hon. Members, to get rid of the 
question by other means than those of 
fair discussion. 

Mr. Maurice O’ Connell explained. He 
had not meant to say that that House was 
unfit to legislate on Irish questions; he 
only intended to state, that with respect to 
this Bill, his constituents thought that it 
ought not to be legislated on by an unre- 
formed House of Commons. 

Mr. Hume admitted, that the right hon. 
Gentleman (the Secretary for Ireland) had 
stated, he would bring on this question on 
this evening, if the state of the business 
of the House enabled him to do so; but, 
he considered it would be very impolitic 
for the Ministers to persist in passing a 
Bill, which they admitted to be only part 
of the measure proposed by them. It 
would be much wiser, instead of post- 
poning the consideration of part to the 
next Session, to postpone the whole. 

Mr. Mullins had no wish to impede 
public business, and would not press his 
Amendment. 

Amendment negatived, and Debate re- 


| Mr. Henry Lambert said, he was never 
| struck with somuch dismay as when theright 
| hon, Secretary declared the determination 
| of the Government to carry the first of 
| these Bills during the present Session. It 
| would create the greatest agitation in Ire- 
|land, and render the ultimate settlement 
of the tithe question infinitely more diffi- 
| cult. The measure would be most objec- 
_tionable to the landlords of Ireland. The 
| Bill made the composition compulsory, but 
| it never could be carried into effect. The 
| landlords would not be degraded into tithe 
| proctors. For his own part, he could not, 
| he would not pay tithes; they might take 
| his goods if they thought proper—he would 
submit to the law, but he never would pay 
tithes. It had been the fashion to speak 
of the oppressive conduct of Irish land- 
lords; he was aware of no instances of 
such conduct in his neighbourhood, but he 
was prepared to prove many cases of op- 
pression in the exaction of tithes. He 
implored his Majesty’s Government not to 
pass this Bill. He warned them of the 
opposition which it would most assuredly 
meet with. He did not often intrude him- 
self on the House, but he felt it his duty 
to oppose it, not out of mere opposition to 











his Majesty’s Government—to whose mea- 
sures, generally speaking, he wished suc- 
cess—but because he could not but feel 
that it was fraught with additional evils to 
Ireland, and never could be carried into 
execution. 

Sir Robert Peel felt it his duty to state 
his opinion upon this most important ques- 
tion. There were two courses, one or 
other of which the House must determine 
to follow. It must either adopt the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Stanley), which did not require that they 
should then determine upon the details 
of any measure—which did not even of 
necessity involve the appointment of a 
receiver—which merely, in conformity with 
the Report of the Committee, asked leave 
to submit a legislative measure for the 
deliberative consideration of the House. 
The other course proposed that they 
should agree to certain Resolutions, the 
effect of the adoption of which would be, 
to postpone all consideration of the ques- 
tion for an indefinite period. He was 
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bound to declare his opinion, that the 
latter course was unjust and impolitic, 
and therefore he should give it his most 
decided opposition. He repeated, that the 
latter proposition was unjust; and, if he 
required any authority to support that 
assertion, he would take the Resolutions 
themselves, to the adoption of which he 
was called upon to give his consent. The 
second Resolution stated, “‘ that in coming 
to the previous resolution, we recognize 
the rights of persons having vested in- 
terests, and we declare that it is the duty 
of Parliament to provide for those persons 
a just compensation.” Well, then, before 
he agreed to that Resolution, he required 
to know from those who proposed it, what 
was the mode in which they expected that 
Parliament would fulfil the admitted duty 
of providing for the sufferers a just com- 
pensation? Was it not notorious that 
there were persons of the highest respect- 
ability, both from character and station, 
possessed of as valid, as legal, as equitable 
a claim to property as any man in the 
country possessed, who were deprived of 
that property by what he had heard de- 
scribed in that House as a moral com- 
bination? What! was that a moral 
combination which robbed persons of 
property to which they had as good a 
claim as any landed proprietor of the 
country had tohis land? The Resolution 
proposed, admitted their right to just 
compensation. By whom was that com- 
pensation to be provided? Not, surely, 
by the Treasury? [Mr. James Grattan ; 
No.] Not by the Treasury. He pre- 
sumed also that it would be admitted at 
once, that the people of England, who 
obeyed the laws, and paid tithes larger 
in amount than those which were paid 
in Ireland—that they, who were not 
exclusively members of the Established 
Church, many of them being persons who 
dissented from that Church, but who still 
fulfilled the obligations of morality, obeyed 
the decisions of the law, and rendered unto 
others that which was their due; it surely 
would not, could not, be contended, that the 
English people were the parties who could 
be fairly or justly called upon to make 
up this deficiency. Every Gentleman 
appeared to admit the justice of that pro- 
position, By whom, then, was this just 
compensation to be made? He presumed 
that the next admission would naturally 
be, that it must come from the landed 
proprietors of Ireland, who were to benefit 
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by the remission of tithe. But, if this 
were so, and if, at the same time, as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, insub- 
ordination was marching through the land 
with giant-strides —if, according to his 
own declaration, he himself would refuse 
to pay tithes—voluntarily to pay tithes— 
if, as he stated, there was an array of 
physical strength directed against the 
payment of tithe; if these things were 
true, could they believe that, if they 
postponed this question for six months, 
without any expression of opinion on the 
part of Parliament, when, according to 
the admissions of hon. Members, the 
claim to tithe would have been practically 
extinguished, if not by open violation of 
the law, at least by that which was tan- 
tamount to it—could they believe that, six 
months hence, the “ just compensation” 
would be easily recovered from the parties 
from whom it was admitted to be due? 
If there were a claim on the part of indi- 
viduals, now possessing property, to receive 
an equivalent for the loss of it; and if it 
were the duty of Parliament to provide 
that equivalent, was it not its duty to do 
so without delay? Why devolve that 
duty on a succeeding Parliament? Wh 

should not the same hands which inflicted 
the injury grant the reparation? In the 
terms of this Resolution itself, therefore, 
he found sufficient reason for establishing 
some principle of legislation, which, what- 
ever might be its other deficiencies, should, 
at least, mark the sense of Parliament, 
that it was the bounden duty of the people 
of Ireland to obey the laws, to respect 
the rights of property, and to continue to 
afford that support for the Established 
Church to which the Church had an 
unquestionable legal claim. The whole 
of the proposition made by the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland was, that be should 
be allowed to bring in a bill, making that 
composition which had been voluntarily 
entered into by both parties—the tithe- 
receiver and the tithe-payer—in two-thirds 
of the parishes of Ireland, compulsory in 
other parts of Ireland, and permanent in 
all. And with what view? Why, for the 
purpose of laying the foundation of that 
very commutation of tithe which, he in- 
ferred from the admission of the hon. 
Gentleman, was indispensable to the peace 
of Ireland. It was impossible, by the 


declaration of hon. Gentlemen themselves, 
to derive the equivalent admitted to be 
due from the land of Ireland on the 
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extinction of tithe, without some such 
compulsory measure as this. It was 
offered as a preliminary measure. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. James Grattan) 
admitted, that it was right that there 
should be this charge upon theland. But 
that was avery barren admission, unless 
he informed the House how it was to be 
obtained from the land. He could scarcely 
thank the hon. Member for that admission ; 
nothing was gained by it. It was easy 
to say that vested interests ought to be 
protected—that it was not right that the 
Treasury should provide compensation out 
of public money—and that it was quite 
fair to levy the equivalent for tithe upon 
the land of Ireland. Nothing was more 
easy than to come down with abstract 
resolutions, admitting the justice of certain 
undeniable propositions, but failing to show 
how any one of them was to be practically 
enforced. Why, it appeared that the same 
Gentlemen who were foremost to admit 
the just liability of the land, objected to 
that of the landlord. Then what was 
the alternative? Why, distress upon the 
tenants. If the charge was to be upon 
the land, show us at least in what manner 
it is to be made. Here is an existing 
charge upon the land—a charge confirmed 
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the land. But what said the hon. Gen- 
tleman to all that portion of the land of 
Ireland in which voluntary compositions 
had been entered into? The hon. Gen- 
tleman objected to the law proposed to 
be introduced, because tithe was at pre- 
sent levied, not upon the land, but upon 
the produce. But in two-thirds of the 
parishes of Ireland, in consequence of 
voluntary arrangements, to which the 
tithe-payers were parties, the composition 
in lieu of tithe was made chargeable upon 
the land. It had been made a charge 
upon the land, because the parties subject 
to tithe preferred it rather than that the 
clergyman, exacting his strict right, should 
have the power of taking the full amount 
of tithe in kind. The distinction drawn 
by the hon. Gentleman, in point of fact, 
amounted to nothing. The fact was, that 
there existed a legal right, which was 
opposed, either by an array of physical 
strength, by actual combination against 
the law, or by that evasion which was 
backed by physical strength, and de- 
pended upon physical strength alone to 
give it support to defeat the law. But 
let no landlord, let no proprietor of pro- 
perty of any kind in Ireland, trust to the 





security of his property five minutes after 


by repeated Acts of Parliament ; that | such a combination shall have been suc- 
charge was resisted — passive resistance | cessful, after it shall have been able to 


was brought to bear against it; the remedy 
was against the occupying tenant, through 


| defeat the Legislature. The hon. Gentle- 


man argued as if, in point of fact, no 


the medium of a distress upon his goods. | violation of the law had taken place—as 
What other remedy could the hon. Gen- { if the combined plan entered into by those 
tleman give, if the landlord was not to be | who were dissatisfied with what they termed 


responsible? And if it was still to be| 
distress on the goods of the occupying. 


tenant, how should they be in a_ better 
condition hereafter ? The hon. Gentle- 


man said, that tithe was not a tax upon | 


the land, that it was not a legal charge 
upon the land. He could not see the least 
force in that observation. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that the clergyman was not 
entitled to take tithe from the land, but 
that he must wait until the produce was 
separated from the land. Why, if he had 
a legal right to one-tenth of that produce, 
was it, or was it not, a virtual charge to 
that amount upon the land? In case the 
tenant refused or neglected to pay his 
rent to his landlord, what was his land. 
lord’s remedy? An ejectment and a dis- 
tress. What was the nature of a distress ? 
Not a seizure or confiscation of the land, 
which already belonged to the landlord ; 





the remedy was against the produce of 





an unjust impost, was a legitimate means 
of escaping from a just debt. Now, if that 
position were correct, he would ask both 
English landlords and Irish landlords—for 
he wished not to separate them; and he 
had had too long a connexion with Ireland 
to entertain a desire to say a harsh word 
with respect to any of its landed pro- 
prietors — he would ask the landlords, 
whether the same instrument of evasion, 
of practical defeat of the law, might not 
be again applied, for other purposes, and 
to other objects? Why, two years hence, 
if this feeling and these opinions should 
prevail, why might not some man of au- 
thority start up and advise, that absentee 
property should be the subject of another 
and a similar combination? Might he 
not say, and say with equal semblance of 
truth, ‘I pay my rent upon the supposi- 
tion that [ have the advantage of the 
residence of my landlord; J, however, 
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receive no such advantage; he takes the 
money over to England—and I, therefore, 
consider myself absolved from my obligation 
to pay the rent?” He could assure the 
House, that they had better decide this 
matter in time—better put a stop to such 
proceedings before it was too late to arrest 
their progress ; for the same argument now 
used against Church property might be 
directed with equal force against all other 
property. Might not the tenantry of 
Ireland say, at some future period, if 
these combinations were not arrested :— 
“‘ The clergyman was resident; he did 
fulfil some duties, although his Roman 
Catholic parishioners dissented from him 
as to religion; yet, as we have succeeded, 
with the consent—at least with the tacit 
connivance —of the Legislature, which 
closed its eyes to the gigantic march of in- 
subordination—which had not the courage 
to look the question in the face—as we 
have succeeded with respect to tithe pro- 
perty, let us try the same experiment 
upon other dues, and apply the same prin- 
ciples to rent?” Was it not in human 
nature that there should be such reasoning 
as this in regard to other burthens? On 
these grounds, then, and looking, at the 
same time, with the most anxious appre- 
hension to the state of Ireland, he was 
convinced that they could not by possibility 
gain anything by abandoning the claims 
of justice. He did not see how it could 
be a conciliatory measure—at least, he 
could not reconcile such conciliation with 
common justice—to tell those who had a 
right to protection, that they were to be 
left, not only without a present, but with- 
out a future, chance of that protection, by 
abandoning this question in the present 
Session of Parliament. It appeared to him 
that the proposition of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was in conformity with justice. It 
might be met by an array of physical 
strength, but he hoped that a British Go- 
vernment, and a British Parliament, would 
be prepared to take upon themselves the 
responsibility of supporting it. He would 
not detract, on the present occasion, from 
any little support which it was in his 
power to give the Government, by dwell- 
ing upon any minor points upon which, 
with respect to this Bill, he might differ 
from them. To the substance of the Bill 
he was a party. In that part of the Re- 
port, also, which stated that the Com- 
mittee did not overlook the great import- 
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trary, they thought it one which involved, 
in many cases, a more adequate remu- 
neration for the resident clergy—the 
abolition of the sinecures of the Church— 
and a more general appointment of resident 
Protestant ministers throughout the coun- 
try; in that part of the Report he agreed 
—those opinions he was ready to maintain. 
He was perfectly willing to consider, fairly 
and deliberately, every proposition for the 
redress of just grievances, knowing, as he 
did, the just force of many of the objections 
which had been made to the present tithe 
system. When the House evinced the dis- 
position to redress every well-founded griev- 
ance, it stood on high ground, and hada 
right to require the people of Ireland to 
obey the law, and to respect the rights of 
property. The measure which the righthon. 
Gentleman proposed, was not merely one 
marking the sense of Parliament as to the 
necessity of an observance of those rights, 
but it was absolutely necessary as a pre- 
liminary towards the remedy of many 
evils. It was a preliminary step, necessary 
to be taken previous to making that com- 
mutation for which almost every Gentleman 
professed himself a zealous advocate. By 
postponing this measure, therefore, they 
would postpone, at the same time, the in- 
troduction of that which was admitted to 
be so desirable. On these grounds he felt 
himself bound to give his support to the 
Government; and he could not conclude 
without expressing his regret at the oppo- 
sition which the measure had received 
from the landlords of Ireland. He re- 
gretted it with all sincerity, not only on 
account of the violation of the rights of 
other parties, but because he believed that 
their opposition, if it succeeded, would be 
ultimately fatal to their own rights, and 
tend to their own spoliation. He should 
support, cordially and firmly, the proposi- 
tion of the right hon. Secretary for Ireland, 
for leave to bring in this Bill. 

Mr. Wyse was happy to hear the right 
hon. Baronet, in the beginning of his 
speech, desire the House to stand upon the 
moral right of the question. The Repre- 
sentatives of the people of Ireland did 
stand upon the moral right, and did not 
go one jot beyond it. He thanked the 
right hon. Baronet for having grappled 
with the subject, being the first, among the 
number who had spoken on that side of 
the House, to advert to the resolutions 
proposed by his hon. friend, the member 
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ceive throughout the whole of the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet, a considerable 
degree of misconception of some of the most 
important provisions of the Bill. The first 
thing the members for Ireland looked for 
was, a remedy for the present state of 
distraction and misery into which that 
country was plunged—the first thing which 
they called for was, a remedial measure, 
and the first ground of their opposition to 
this measure was, that it was merely co- 
ercive, without having any remedy what- 
ever attached to it; and they felt con- 
vinced that, if such a measure were applied 
to England, its effect on the popular mind 
would be, to produce one cry of execration 
throughout the land against it. 


Tithes (Ireland )— 


the English and the Irish Members of the 
House was any one of the Bills which 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary 
for Jreland, had proposed, truly and bona 
fide a remedial measure? The first point 
stated in the resolutions with respect to 
tithes was, not that the name, and the 
name alone, should be taken away, but 
they called for the total extinction and 
abolition of tithes. They used the words 
contained in the first Report of the ‘Tithe 
Committee, and, he hoped, used them in 
the same sense. They called for the 
absolute extinction of tithes. In _ this, 
pethaps, they differed from hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, who 
might wish to give a quibbling and doubt- 
ful meaning to the words. He, however, 
and his party, gave to them their true and 
legitimate sense. So did the people of 
Ireland. When they spoke of abolition, 
they meant the abolition of the thing 
itself, not of the mere name. They re- 
quired a total change in the system. They 
knew well that the assertion of such a 
principle would be instantly opposed — 
that many objections would be made to it 
—that they should instantly be charged 
with destroying vested rights, with pulling 
down the sanctuaries of the Church, with 
laying prostrate all the religious institutions 
of the country, and exposing them to spo- 
liation of every description. They were 
aware they should be attacked with a 
charge of waging war against the Protest- 
ant religion—with spoliating property, and 
plundering legitimate rights. They had 
expressly guarded themselves, however, 
against the last charge, because they stated 
openly and fairly in their resolutions, that 


Now, he | 
asked the right hon. Baronet—he asked | 
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ing vested interests. With reference to 
any charge of wishing to destroy the rights 
of the Church, common sense told them that 
they must have an Established Church, 
and an established religion, unless they 
would relapse jinto a state of brutal iguor- 
ance and unenlightened barbarism. These 
were not their principles ; such never had 
been, and never would be, the principles 
of the party with which he had the honour 
to act. Having said thus much, he now 
came to by far the most important point of 
consideration, to which he would beg to 
direct the peculiar attention of the House, 





because he thought it afforded a direct 
answer to the objection of the right hon. 
Baronet. His objection was, that, if this 
measure were not taken into consideration, 
there would be no security for vested 
rights. In this point, the resolutionists 
had been far more specific than the right 
hon. Baronet seemed disposed to give 
them credit for being; if they had not, he 
would certainly admit, that that would 
have been an objection of the first mag- 
nitude. With reference to the resolutions 
which had been proposed by the hon. 
member for Wicklow, at this period of 
the Session, it was most important that 
the House should not shrink from express- 
ing its opinions, and from boldly stating to 
the country on what principle they pro- 
ceeded. He was well aware that they 
could not now enter into all the various 
details of this question ; but there was no- 
thing to prevent their taking that course 
which, instead of being a singular one, 
would be the usual course to pursue. By 
expressly declaring their opinions, in this 
last hour of their political existence, they 
might do much. If they did so—and there 
was nothing to prevent their adopting such 
a course—they should clearly evince the 
intention of the law—the rest they migh 

leave to future Parliaments; taking sucha 
step as this would alone tend to satisfy and 
tranquillize the country, and by those re- 
solutions they would stand or fall. He 
did not make this statement merely from 
his own opinion on the subject, but he 
had founded it on the evidence which had 
been taken before the Committee. Doctor 
Doyle had stated specifically on the sub- 
ject of tithes, that simple legislation would, 
in his opinion, be sufficient to produce 
this effect. They had not said, that the 
Treasury should provide the necessary 
composition; but they did say that it 
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Was it a matter of greater difficulty than 
the establishment of the land tax? This 
was a pteliminary measure on which to 
found a land tax. The Composition Act, 
which this Bill was, in fact, intended to 
follow up, had completely failed in its 
operation; it had not only failed to pro- 
duce good results, but it had, positively, 
been productive of evil where good existed 
before. This assertion would be corrobo- 
rated by the very best authority. The 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin stated, 
that one of the great evils of the Compo- 
sition Act was, that, under its operation, 
the most unfair advantage was taken, 
sometimes by the servants, and sometimes 
by the landlords; and he stated also, that 
either the peculiar legislation of this 
House, or political circumstances, had led 
to conclusions which must terminate in a 
thorough review of the whole subject. 
The Composition Act should, therefore, be 
revised; and would it not be just as easy 


to pass it by and to legislate anew ? Let | 


the estates in Ireland be surveyed by par- 
liamentary Commissioners, and the whole 
value of the landed property, including 
that of the absentees, be ascertained, and 
then a sum of money allowed to be paid 
into the Treasury—the future application 
thereof to be directed and controlled by 
Parliament. The right hon. Baronet had 
touched upon the true state of the case. 
The House was debating in the nineteenth 
century on a question of the greatest im- 
portance ; they could not legislate by re- 
verting to ancient documents, and the 
usage and custom of by-gone times; 
they must look to the state of the country ; 
they must direct their attention to the cir- 
cumstances in which the people were 
placed. They stood ina position in which 
they could not adopt precedents — in 
which they had to create precedents for 
posterity ; they must make up their minds 
to abolish the present system of combina- 
tion in Ireland by such legislation as 
should effect that object mostsincerely. He 
felt, in common with the right hon. 
Baronet, that it was a combination much 
to be deplored, and much to be feared, not 
only as regarded its present results, but 
with reference also to those results that it 
would hereafter produce. It cast before 
them shadows of the most fearful import ; 
it was pregnant with importance to all the 
occupiers of soil, and owners of rent in 
Ireland. Years ago, the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland were united by a strong but in- 
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visible bond: these men, year after year, 
presented petitions to this House, when 
they were trampled under foot; and now, 
it was impossible to legislate without 
taking away the causes of the present state 
of feeling in that country. Their rights 
were acknowledged, these principles ad- 
mitted, by acceding to Catholic emancipa- 
tion. Catholic emancipation was in Ire- 
land what Reform was in England. In 
the first ebullition of popular feeling, it 
might perhaps be conceived, that this was 
a mere Roman Catholic combination against 
the Protestant religion ; but government had 
now reached that crisis, that, ifit advanced 
one single step beyond it, it would find it 
impossible alike to retrace its steps, or to 
proceed. If to-day a cry was raised against 
tithe, to-morrow there would be a cry for 
the Repeal of the Union, and every candi- 
date that stood upon the hustings in Ire- 
land would be required, and called upon, 


| to support these views. Those who would 


stop the torrent of popular feeling in Ire- 
land by coercive legislation, would find 
behind them men stronger than themselves, 
who would hurl them down the precipice, 
to the brink of which they so rashly ven- 
tured. It became every one sitting in that 
House to call upon the Government to re- 
collect the precipice on which this country 
now stood. They were legislating for Ire- 
land; but they ought to act as they would 
for England; for, unless proper mea- 
sures were taken, the same combinations 
—the same resistance to the payment of 
tithes would be acted here, and they would 
have the same battle to fight again. The 
time was approaching ; there was but one 
instant to deliberate ; if neglected, the op- 
portunity was gone, and the next would be 
too late. 

Lord Althorp said, he could not but 
view this question in the same light as that 
in which it had been considered by the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, as 
being one of the very greatest importance. 
Yet he did not concur with thehon. Gentle- 
man in the line of argument which he had 
adopted with reference to it. The hon. 
Gentleman said, that this was no time to go 
back to precedents, but that they ought to 
pursuea new course under the circumstances 
of the case? But what sort of course 


were they to adopt? Were they to em- 
power the people of Ireland to set the law 
at utter defiance, and to carry any mea- 
sure which they might think fit to advo- 
cate? There could be no doubt that this 
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was the very last precedent they ought to 
establish. With respect to the resolutions 
which had been proposed, they undoubt- 
edly professed to respect existing rights, 
but they stated vaguely, without mention- 
ing any precise mode, that it was fitting 
that Church property generally should be 
applied to purposes of religion and charity 
only ; but they did not directly point out 
what it was intended to do, and, indeed, 
they did not touch upon any part of the 
question in such a manner as to enable 
the House to enter into the consideration 
of the subject. Leaving the question in 
such a state as this would be worse than 
doing nothing atall. On the other hand, 
what was it Ministers proposed to do? 
They proposed to carry a measure, which 
should make such an arrangement with re- 
spect to the property of the Church of Ire- 
land, as, for the future, to prevent the 
occurrence of those scenes which every 
Gentleman must deeply lament. They 
might differ in opinion as to what those 
arrangements should be, as to the mode of 
carrying them into effect ; but all must 
agree, that it was absolutely necessary 
some arrangement should be made _ to 
settle the question. The hon. Gentleman 
said, what was so easy as to appoint 
Commissioners to ascertain the value of 
the land, and of the tithe payable out of 
it? Yet a length of time must interpose, 
and an acreable value on the whole of Ire- 
land must be made. Ifthat was the mode 
by which they were to proceed to settle 
this question, it would almost indefinitely 
postpone any arrangement. But what 
would be the effect of such an arrange- 
ment ifit were adopted? Ifa fair equiva- 
lent in land was to be given for the tithe, 
it would be taking away one-tenth of the 
land of Ireland. He could conceive no 
measure less likely to settle the question, 
than entering upon such a calculation. 
The hon. Gentleman said, ‘‘ Consider what 
you will do for England.” He (Lord Al- 
thorp) was perfectly satisfied that, in 
those parts of the country where the ques- 
tion of tithes had been lately agitated— 
particularly in the western counties—no- 
thing would be more gratifying to the 
tithe-payers than that the amount of tithes 
should be for ever settled upon the prin- 
ciple of a corn-rent. It had been asked, 
whether such a measure as this would be 
endured by the people of England? He 
assured the gentlemen of Ireland that no- 
thing would be more gratifying to the 
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landlords throughout England, than such 
an arrangement being made on the 
subject as would permit of their letting 
the land tithe-free. It had been said by 
the hon. member for Wexford, “ You begin 
by a coercive measure, and end by a com- 
pulsory one.” But did that hon. Gentle- 
man mean to say, that taking tithes in 
kind was better than having a compositian ? 
It was quite impossible he should say this. 
It was true, the proposed measure was 
compulsory, but it was, at the same time, 
undoubtedly beneficial to every parish in 
Ireland, because, if it be more beneficial to 
have a money payment than to pay tithe 
in kind, then this must be a beneficial 
measure. But the benefit was certainly 
greater to the tenantry than the landlords. 
The effect of this measure would be, to re- 
move the immediate burthen from the te- 
nants, and to impose it more directly on the 
landlords; but he was quite satistied, that if 
the landlords looked at their real interests, 
nothing could be more beneficial to them 
than to relieve theirtenantry from the collec- 
tion of tithes. He had heard it argued— 
and it was an argument which had ex- 
tremely surprised him—that this measure 
was, in fact, doing away with the law re- 
lating to agistment. He never understood 
that the getting rid of that law was con- 
sidered an objectionable measure. If ever 
there was a law which reflected disgrace, 
on the Legislature, it was that law. En- 
glish Gentlemen could hardly be aware 
of what that law was. It was simply this : 
—persons of large property in Ireland ob- 
tained this law, by which all the pasturage 
land was relieved from the payment of 
tithe; and the whole burthen was thrown 
upon the arable land, which was mostly 
occupied by the poorer tenantry. The 
Composition Act, however, spread the whole 
amount of the tithe ever the whole parish, 
whether the land be pasture or arable. If 
this was not a benefit tothe people, he 
knew not what could be. If this law 
had the effect of spreading tithe over all 
the parish, certainly, so far from that being 
an objection to it, it was one of its great 
merits. A great many complaints had 
been urged against that part of the mea- 
sure which related to the appointment of 
a receiver; but, as was stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, this was hardly 
a question to be discussed on the first intro- 
duction of the measure, being more a 
matter of detail, to be considered hereafter, 
But how was this arrangement so extremely 
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objectionable as Gentlemen had stated it to 
be? If it was right that these payments 
should be based upon land, that the pay- 
ments should be made by the persons hold- 
ingthe lands, surely it was right that means 
should be given to recover those payments 
when withheld. These receivers were only 
to be appointed after all other means of 
obtaining payment had failed. In point 
of fact, it placed the case simply in the 
light ofa mortgage. Cases had been stated 
in order to show the great difficulties in 
which gentlemen would be placed whose 
rents were not regularly paid. But the same 
difficulty happened to every man whose 
estate was in mortgage, and the in- 
terest on which was to be defrayed out 
of the rents of his estate, when those rents 
were unpaid. A person might have an 
estate nominally of 8,000/. a year, but, 
owing to the encumbrances on it, he had 
only 600/. a year to spend for his own 
support; what would happen, then, it was 
said, if the tithe of that estate were to 
amount to 600/. a-year? He would 
have to payit all tothe clergyman. But, 


adjourned 


in the first place, the estate being under 
lease, it would be a matter of choice with 
him whether he would take the payment 
of the tithe upon himself; if he did, then 


he would have the power to recover the 
600/. from his tenantry; and, allowing 
for the charge of recovering being im- 
posed on the clergy, he would pay 510/. 
only; therefore, instead of being injured, 
he would be benefited tothe amount of 90/. 
a year. Some Gentlemen said, that the 
Jandlord could not recover the tithe at 
all from his tenants, But he would be 
able to recover his tithe and rent together, 
just as easily as it was now recovered by 
taking the tithe separately or in kind. In 
his opinion, therefore, the case supposed 
ought not to be put as one of extreme 
hardship on the landlords. But the hon. 
member for Wexford said, the landlords of 
Ireland would not be made tithe-proctors. 
He (Lord Althorp) was not aware of the 
feelings of others, but if he had land, and 
could let it tithe-free, by paying the tithe 
to the clergyman, he should be most 
happy to become, and his tenantry would 
also be most happy that he should become, 
a tithe-proctor. For, after all, how was 
this done? Look to the effect of offering 
land to the tenant tithe-free. The tenant 
considered the advantage of not having the 
tithe-proctor coming on his land. There 
was the advantage of not having the 
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charge increased in proportion to the 
increased value of his land, and the 
improved state of his crops. He was at 
liberty to invest his capital and his skill in 
the improvement of his farm, without 
having that capital and skill taxed by the 
additional demand of the tithe-proctor. 
These were advantages for which but a 
very inadequate recompense was given, by 
a small additional sum paid to the land- 
lord in the shape of rent. Under these 
circumstances, he hoped the House would 
pass the measure, which was absolutely 
necessary before the question of tithe 
could be settled. It was absolutely neces- 
sary to consider, what was to be the tithe, 
and how it was to be collected, before con- 
sidering what was to be done with it. 
When this measure was determined, it 
would be much easier to ascertain the 
second question—namely, what was to be 
done with the tithe so collected, or the com- 
position so raised; and on that ground 
alone he should strongly advocate the 
measure. But, besides that, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that Parliament should 
not separate without having declared its 
decided opinion upon this question; and 
that Parliament should not allow a com- 
bination, such as now existed, to overcome 
the law, without at least declaring, that 
they were determined to stand by the law, 
and do what was just for those persons 
who were now the sufferers by that com- 
bination. 

Mr. Henry Grattan would support the 
amendment of his hon. relative, the mem- 
ber for Wicklow, because he believed that 
the measure of the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland would overturn the laws relat- 
ing to private property, and cause the 
most disastrous consequences in Ireland. 

Mr. O’Ferrall thought that the mea- 
sure would only spread combination, and 
make it more virulent. It would fail, be- 
cause it was founded on the measures 
which had already been tried and failed. 
It would continue to make the occupying 
tenant pay, and would not lessen one of 
the evils suffered under the present sys- 
tem. He protested, upon the part of the 
landlords of Ireland, that they had no 
wish to throw the burthen off their own 
shoulders, or appropriate tithes to them- 
selves. On the contrary, if they could, by 
taxing themselves, relieve their tenantry, 
they would gladly do that. A charge 
which had been preferred against them by 
certain persons, who professed to be the 
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supporters of the Church, was, that the 
landlords wished to take advantage of a 
public commotion to get rid of this tax. 
He denied this assertion. The amend- 
ment proposed by his hon. friend, the 
member for Wicklow, showed the false- 
hood of the allegation. The landlords 
admitted tithes to be public property, but 
the country demanded a different appro- 
priation of the revenue derived from them. 
He must deprecate the line of argument 
adopted by the supporters of this Bill. 
There was, he was afraid, too much of 
fanatical cant mixed up with it. They 
talked about vested rights, and put Church 
property upon the same level with private 
property. He recognised the right of the 
present incumbents to a decent provision 
during their lives, but he denied that 
tithes or Church property should be re- 
garded in the same light as private pro- 
perty. 

Mr. Jephson thought the plan proposed | 
by his Majesty’s Government, one of the | 
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blunder in introducing a measure of this 
description. They should have, in the 
first place, considered the appropriation of 
the fund before they proposed a law for 
the enforcement of the tax. The propo- 
sition of the right hon. Gentleman was 
anything but calculated to allay the fer- 
ment of the public mind. For his own 
part, he clearly foresaw, twelve months ago, 
what had taken place since, and it was now 
more than six months since he stated it to 
be his opinion, that it would be impossible 
in future to collect tithes in Ireland. He 
knew this through the best possible sources 
of information, and every thing which he 
foretold had come to pass, and all the 
enactments of the right hon. Secretary 
would never restore the system which was 
now completelyexploded. The refusal to 
placeany Catholics on the Tithe Committee 
had induced all the people of Ireland, 
more strenuously than before, to stand up 
against tithes ; this, together with the line 
of conduct which had been pursued by 


most extraordinary propositions he had | the dignitaries of the Established Church 
ever heard of. They found that the Com-| in another place, had made the opposition 
position Act had completely failed in Ire- | to tithes general throughout Ireland. The 
land; that the opposition prevailed to a| whole plan, then, was a farce, for it would 
greater extent in those parishes where it | be perfectly impossible, even with a large 
had been adopted; and yet the remedy | military force, to collect the tithes in Ire- 
which they proposed was to extend this land. 


Act all over Ireland. 
ment formed the determination to make | 


new legislative enactments with regard to | adjournment. 


Church property, they should, before they 
passed laws for the levying of the tax, 
decide and define the precise objects for 
which this tax should be appropriated. 
It would not be contended, that the Irish 
Church establishment should be allowed 
to go on in the old way, with all its 
abuses on its head. If, therefore, Go- 
vernment thought proper to make any al- 
teration, why not first direct their atten- 
tion to this most important of all consi- 
derations? If they wished to make their 
law palatable to the people, they should 
commence by lopping off all sinecures, 
and improving the condition of the work- 
ing clergy. If this were properly carried 
into execution, there would be a very 
considerable fund, which might be ap- 


When the Govern- | | 


| 





plied to the support of the clergy of other | 
religions. The proposed measure he was | 
convinced, would only create mischief and | 


he was afraid it would lead to bloodshed. | 


Mr. Blackney fully agreed with his hon. | 
friend, the member for Mallow, that the | 


Government had committed an egregious | Kenyon presented a Petition, very numer- 


Mr. Callaghan thought the question 
was so important as to require a further 
He accordingly moved, 
that the debate be adjourned to next day. 

Sir John Brydges opposed the Motion. 
It was not yet time to leave off business. 

Mr. Stanley said, that he was exceed- 
ingly unwilling to adjourn the Debate, 
but he should not oppose the Motion, if 
there remained many Members desirous of 
expressing their opinion on the subject. 

Debate again adjourned. 


OT OLS OOI 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 12, 1832. 


Mrinutes.} Bill. Read a second time :—Union of Parishes. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Kenyon, from the Parish of 
Marylebone, for an extension of the time for Voters to Re- 
gister themselves under the Reform Bill,—By the Earl of 
RaDNoR, from two Places in Ireland; and by Lord PLun- 
KETT, from the National Political Union; and from the 
Presbyterian Synod of Munster,—in favour of the Govern- 
ment Plan of Education (Ireland) ;—and by Lord Orren, 
from one Place in Ireland, against that Plan.—By the Earl 
of Rapnor, from three Places in Ireland;—by the Mar- 
quess of SLico, from Cloonacool, and by a NogLe Loxrp, 
from Doneraile,—against Tithes. 
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ously signed, from the inhabitants of the 
parish of Marylebone. The petitioners 
prayed for an extension of the period fixed 
for the payment of the parochial rates, in 
order to give a qualification under the Re- 
form Bill. In the extensive and populous 
parish of Marylebone, the parochial taxes 
were paid every half year. The Act of 
Parliament required that the taxes due at 
the 6th of April, should be all paid up be- 
fore the 30th of July. Now as there would 
be 10,000 voters in Marylebone, it was 
scarcely possible that the parish books could 
be made up so as to show who had or had 
not been unable or unwilling to pay the 
taxes in the time specified ; and the conse- 
quence would be, if the present rule was 
persisted in, that a number of persons must 
be disfranchised for the next election. 

The Earl of Radnor was of opinion the 
result apprehended could hardly be con- 
templated as likely to arise. If the parties 
paid the last demand made upon them for 
taxes, he thought it would be sufficient. 

Lord Kenyon said, certainly it was next 
to impossible that the books of such a parish 
as Marylebone should be made up in time. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFoRM—BILL FOR 
Scortanp—Report.| The Report of the 
Committee on the Reform of Parliament 
(Scotland) Bill was brought up. 

Several verbal Amendments were agreed 
to. 
The Earl of Haddington wished to 
propose an Amendment to the first clause, 
though it was not his intention to press it 
to a division, his object being merely to 
have his opinions entered on the Journals 
of the House. He begged, therefore, in the 
first clause, to move, where these words 
occur, ‘there shall be fifty-three Repre- 
sentatives returned for Scotland,” that the 
number fifty-three be struck out, for the 
purpose of inserting these words—“ sixty- 
one ;” and that, in the following line, 
where these words occur—‘“ of whom thirty 
shall be for the several conjoined shires or 
stewartries hereinafter named,” the word 
“thirty” be struck out, for the purpose of 
inserting the words “ thirty-eight.” 

Amendment negatived. 

The noble Earl moved, that in the second 
clause, which provides “ enumeration of 
counties hereafter to return Members seve- 
rally or jointly,” the word “one,” third line, 
be struck out, for the purpose of inserting the 
word “ two,” striking out the words “com- 
bined shires, or parts of shires.” 
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Amendment negatived. 

The Lord Chancellor had an amendment 
to propose applying to the clause in page 5, 
with respect to the qualification of county 
voters. His noble friend seemed to consider 
that great difficulty would arise respecting 
the construction of the words “of the 
yearly value of 10/., and shall actually yield 
or be capable of yielding that value to the 
claimant.” In order to remove all doubts 
on the subject, he moved to add these 
words—“on an average of the last ten 
years.” 

The Earl of Haddington begged, before 
that Amendment was put, to move, that 
this clause be omitted altogether, for the 
purpose of introducing three other clauses 
in its place. The first was as follows :— 
“And be it enacted that, from and after 
the passing of this Act, every person, not 
subject to any legal incapacity, shall be en- 
titled to be registered as hereinafter directed, 
thereafter to vote at any election for a shire 
in Scotland, who, when the sheriff proceeds 
to consider his claim for registration in the 
present or in any future year, shall have 
been for a period of not less than six 
calendar months next previous to the last 
day of August in the present or the last 
day of July in the future year, the owner 
(whether he has made up his titles, or is 
infeft, or not) of the dominium utile of any 
lands within the said shire, provided the 
subject or subjects on which he so claims 
shall be, or be entitled to be, rated in the 
cess-books of such shire, at the yearly sum 
of 51. Scots of valued rent or upwards. Pro- 
vided always, that when any property, which 
would entitle the owner to be registered and 
to vote as above, shall come to any person, 
within the said period of six months, by 
inheritance, marriage, marriage-settlement, 
or mortis causa disposition, or by appoint- 
ment to any place or office, such person 
shall be entitled to be registered on the 
first occasion of making up the lists of 
voters, as hereinafter provided next follow- 
ing such accession or acquisition. Provided 
always, and be it enacted, that it shall be in 
the power of the Commissioners of Supply 
in any shire in Scotland, upon the summary 
application of the proprietor of any lands, 
upon which aclaim to vote shall be made under 
this Act, and which shall not be separately 
valued in the cess-books of such shire, to 
take an account of the value of the lands 
upon which such claim is made, and proceed 
in manner as at present practised in cases 
of divisions of cumulo valuations, and to 
decide upon the claim so made as aforesaid, 
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and to ascertain the valued rent of the lands 
upon which the claim is made, upon the 
evidence and according to the practice usual 
in cases of divisions of cumulo valuations 
within Scotland.” The third clause was 
framed in the same manner, and went to 
give the right of voting in respect of houses. 
The qualification, in the Bill as it stood, 
was 10/., which was much too low. He 
had, therefore, fixed the amount at 151., 
rovided such house be so rated in the 
books of the Commissioners for the Affairs 
of Taxes. Such were the Amendments he 
proposed on the county qualification clause, 
thinking that they would give the franchise 
to a most valuable constituency, and the 
right of voting would be separated as re- 
spected land and houses. It was not his 
intention to press this Amendment to a 
division ; but only to have it inserted on 
their Lordships’ Journals. 

The Amendment negatived. The original 
Amendment (proposed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor), and several verbal Amendments 
on other clauses, agreed to. 

On the Clause relating to Shetland and 
Orkney, 

The Lord Chancellor stated, that he had 
turned the objections to this part of the 
Bill in his mind, but he had been unable 


Parliamentary 


to devise any Amendment, though he had 
no doubt that his noble friend, the Post- 
master General, would afford every facility 
possible to communicate between the two 


islands. He wished, however, to observe, 
that the writ from Orkney was, by the 
present law, returnable at any time within 
fifty days from the date of its issue. 

The Duke of Buccleugh asked if the 
Bill excluded parish schoolmasters from 
voting ? 

The Lord Chancellor replied, it certainly 
did not; and those who supposed it did, 
neither comprehended its language, nor the 
intention of its authors. 

The Earl of Haddington had next an 
Amendment to propose relating to the qua- 
lification of Members. The Bill had come 
up from the other House without any 
clause establishing such a qualification, 
either as to counties or boroughs. ‘The 
Bill originaily contained a clause fixing a 
qualification for both classes ; but the qua- 
lification for borough Members having been 
strongly opposed in the other House, was 
withdrawn; and, at the same time, the 
attempt to fix a qualification for county 
Members was, without any reason, in his 
opinion, withdrawn also. With what con- 
sistency, however, could they maintain a 
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qualification for Members in England and 
Ireland, and, at the same time, declare 
that there should be none for Scotch Mem- 
bers. If the qualification were good in 
the one case, it must be of equal value in 
the other. He was informed, indeed, that 
the insertion of a clause to establish such 
a qualification would be an invasion of the 
privileges of the other House of Parliament, 
inasmuch as it would be considered a money 
clause. He, therefore, could not expect that 
the proposition which he was about to 
submit should be adopted by their Lord- 
ships, and he only moved it with the view 
of having it entered on their Lordships’ 
Journals. With respect to the qualifica- 
tion for Members of boroughs, he knew 
that in Scotland great objection existed to 
it. Persons who opposed the Bill, objected 
to the borough qualification as a new thing. 
He, however, was of opinion, that a person 
who proposed himself as a candidate for a 
borough, should be obliged to prove that 
he {possessed property to some amount, if 
not in land, yet in the funds, or lent upon 
mortgage, or in some other way. What 
he was about to propose, however, was, 
a clause compelling county Members to 
have a qualification in land. In establish- 
ing such a qualification, they would act 
consistently ; for though there had never 
been a qualification in Scotland for bo- 
rough Members, there had always existed 
one for the Members for counties. This 
qualification, too, was the possession of a 
certain amount of landed property. If, 
therefore, they adhered to the former prac- 
tice, in having no qualification for borough 
Members, they ought, in consistency, to 
conform to it, by retaining a qualification 
for county Members. He should, there- 
fore, move, that at the end of the clause 
relative to the eldest sons of Scotch Peers, 
the following words be inserted :— And 
be it enacted, that from and after the 
passing of this Act, no person, except the 
eldest son or heir presumptive of any Peer, 
shall be eligible to represent any county 
in Scotland, who shall not be the pro- 
prietor of a landed or heritable estate, in 
some part of Great Britain or Ireland, of the 
value of 500/. a-year, or the heir-apparent 
of such proprietor.” 

The Earl of Koseberry said, that since 
the Union, the qualification for Scotch 
Members had been more bona fide than 
that for English Members, which, in fact, 
was no qualification at all. In Scotland 
no person could be elected who was not 
qualified as an elector. If the qualifica- 
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tion proposed by the noble Earl were 
adopted, the same results would be pro- 
duced as in England. It would be an il- 
lusory qualification, not tending to raise 
the character of Parliament. Looking at 
the whole question, he thought it would 
be better to leave the Bill as it stood. 

The Earl of Camperdown objected to 
the Motion, on the same ground as his 
noble friend, and certainly should oppose it 
more strenuously if he did not understand 
that the intention of the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Haddington) was merely to place 
his opinions upon the Journals of the 
House. 

The Earl of Minto begged to inform his 
noble friend, that he had represented a 
Scotch county in which he had not a single 
acre of land. 

The Earl of Haddington remembered 
that fact. He was still of opinion, that it 
was incumbent on Parliament to take 
measures that no county or city should be 
represented by a demagogue, working on 
the passions of the people. 

Amendment negatived. 

The Duke of Hamilton expressed his 
regret that the Bill did not contain a 
clause to exempt the clergy of the Church 
of Scotland from voting at elections. He 
feared that by interfering in political mat- 
ters, their attention would be diverted from 
those duties which ought exclusively to 
occupy them ; and it would be almost im- 
possible that they should not be brought 
into collision with some of their parishion- 
ers. Parliament would have best consulted 
the comfort of the clergy themselves, and 
the benefit of the country at large, by de- 
barring them from the right of voting. 

The Lord Chancellor had stated, on a 
former night, what were the reasons which 
induced him to allow this Bill to pass, 
without inserting a clause to exempt, not 
to exclude, that most learned, pious, and 
excellent body of men, the clergy of the 
Church of Scotland, from exercising a right 
which might have the effect of involving 
them in political discussions. His only 
reason for not proposing an amendment 
upon the subject was, that to have done 
so might have been considered as affixing 
to the Scotch clergy a sort of stigma; and, 
from the communications which he had had 
with members of the body, he was certain 
that it would have been so considered. 

The Earl of Haddington next proposed 
the substitution of another schedule A, for 
that which stood in the Bill, as follows— 
** That of the thirty Members hereafter to 
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be returned to Parliament by the shires of 
Scotland, two shall always be returned by 
each of the shires enumerated in the sche- 
dule A hereunto annexed; one by each of 
the separate shires, or parts of shires, enu- 
merated and described in schedule B here- 
unto annexed, and one by each two of 
the combined shires, or parts of shires, enu- 
merated in schedule C hereunto annexed.” 

Amendment negatived. 

The noble Earl also proposed, that in 
schedule E, in the fourth district of burghs, 
consisting of Inverbervie, Montrose, Aber- 
brothwick, Brechin, and Forfar, Stone- 
haven be added. As the Bill was originally 
framed by the Governnent, this town was 
placed in this district. Why it was removed 
he knew not. It was a sea-port, with a 
flourishing trade, containing between 3,000 
and 4,000 inhabitants, whose interests were 
identified with those of the other burghs 
composing that district. It would be but 
justice to both the county of Kincardine 
and the town of Stonehaven itself, that it 
should be added to them for the purpose of 
returning with them one Representative to 
Parliament. He begged to propose to add 
Stonehaven to the burghs contained in the 
fourth district. 

Amendment negatived. 

The Duke of Buccleugh said, that the 
town of Oban had been inserted in the 
twelfth district of burghs, without any 
reason, further than that it was said to be a 
flourishing and prosperous town. On that 
ground several other towns—such as Stone- 
haven—were justly entitled to have that 
privilege extended to them. He moved that 
Kilmarnock be taken out of No. 8, and 
added to the Ayr district. 

Amendment negatived. 

The Duke of Buccleugh moved, that 
Oban be omitted. It had been very im- 
properly smuggled in. 

The Earl of Roseberry did not agree 
with the noble Duke in his view of the re- 
lative claims of Stonehaven and Oban. 
Kincardine, in which Stonehaven was 
situated, was a very small county; and 
Stonehaven was more of a county-town 
than any other in the shire. If it were 
taken from the county by placing it in a 
district of burghs, there would then be 
hardly any constituency left for the county 
itself. The county of Argyle, in which 
Oban was situate, was a very large county ; 
so much so, indeed, that it was originally 
contemplated to dismember it, and annex a 
portion of it to the Isle of Bute. Oban, 
tov, was a town in an improving state, 
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which was not the case with Stonehaven. 

Amendment negatived. 

Several other verbal Amendments in the 
remaining Clauses were made, and the 
Report agreed to. 

Bill to be read a third time. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION—EccLESI- 
asticaL Courts’ Briu.] On the Order 
of the Day for the Third Reading of this 
Bill being moved, 

The Marquess of Westmeath opposed 
the further progress of this Bill, from a 
conviction that it was not only a useless, 
and, therefore, a needless, exertion of legis- 
lative power, but that it was also highly 
dissatisfactory to those who understood its 
nature, and altogether delusive to those 
who had not studied its details. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
Court of Delegates, to which this Bill re- 
ferred, had certainly been constituted ori- 
ginally by the issue of a mere Commission 
from the King, under which their juridical 
and appellate judicial functions were exer- 
cised ; but it had existed for so long a 
period, ever since the middle of the sixteenth 
century, in fact, that the abolition of a 
Court which had existed for so long a time, 
demanded somewhat more formality than 
the mere cessation of the issue of a Com- 
mission from the Crown, and for that 
reason it had been deemed proper that an 
Act of the Legislature should sanction that 
act of abolition. It was for this purpose 
that the Bill was framed. 

Lord Wynford begged to call the atten- 
tion of his noble and learned friend on the 
Woolsack, particularly to one improvement 
recommended by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. It was well known that at present 
Bishops were subjected to great expense 
and delay in bringing clergymen to account 
for any misconduct of which they might be 
guilty, and that, in consequence of such 
expense and delay, individuals, who 
were really a disgrace to the church, had 
been enabled to retain their situation for a 
length of time. Such cases, he was de- 
lighted to say, were very few ; but, at the 
same time, he hoped that the recommenda- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
would be attended to; and that another 
Court would be constituted for the purpose, 
which would be productive of less expense 
‘and delay than the present. 

The Marquess of Westmeath said, that 
as this Bill was not to come into operation 
until February, there was ample time to 
prepare a really efficient measure ; and he, 
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therefore, saw no advantage to be gained 
by sending the Bill to the Commons in its 
present loose and slovenly state. 
The Lord Chancellor said, that the Bill 
yas neither loose nor slovenly, but, on the 
contrary, was very ably and carefully 
drawn, and very efficient for its purpose. 
lt was necessary to pass the Bill now, in 
order that parties might be spared the 
expenses to which they would otherwise 
be subject, and that the Privy Council, 
by having notice previous to the operation 
of the Bill, might be enabled to make the 
necessary preparations for its administration. 
Bill read a third time, and passed. 


IP COLE LTE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 12, 1832. 


MinuTEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Colonel 
Perceval, a Return of the Names of the Deputy Lieu- 
tenants of Counties in Ireland.—On the Motion of Mr. 
Joun Woop, an Account of the Number of Irish Poor 
passed to their Homes by the different Counties of England 
and Wales, and the Expenses incurred thereby for the last 
seven years. 

Bills. Read a second time:—Ecclesiastical Lands Identity ; 
Soldiers’ Families.—Read a third time:—Valuation of 
Lands (Ireland) ; Roman Catholic Charities. 

[A Motion was made that the House be 
called over. On which the House divided : 


Ayes 73 ; Noes 146—Majority 73.] 


Russran-Dutcn Loan — Conven- 
T10N.] Lord Althorp rose, pursuant to 
notice, to call the attention of the House 
to the Treaty with the Emperor of 
Russia, which had been lately laid 
upon the Table, and he considered that 
he should best suit the convenience of the 
House by first stating the grounds on 
which he should found the Motion with 
which he was about to conclude. He 
thought that, by pursuing this course, he 
should best consult the convenience of the 
House, as well as place the subject dis- 
tinctly before it. He had first to endeavour 
to show the grounds on which Government 
felt itself justified in entering into the 
treaty; and secondly, to set forth the 
grounds on which he hoped the House 
would see, that the Government would be 
justified in so doing. He believed the House 
was generally aware of the circumstances of 
this case. The House was aware, that in 
18i5 a treaty had been entered into be- 
tween the king of the Netherlands, Eng- 
land, and Russia, and that, previously, a 
treaty had been concluded between Great 
Britain and the king of the Netherlands, 
to take upon themselves the payment of a 
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certain portion of a loan due from the em- 
peror of Russia. It was not now necessary 
to enter into that question—to inquire 
whether this arrangement was right or 
wrong ; it was sufficient to consider if the 
treaty was binding in equity and honour 
upon this country. The agreement con- 
cluded was, that the Netherlands and 
Great Britain should undertake to pay the 
interest of a loan due from the emperor of 
Russia, at five per cent, together with a 
Sinking Fund of one per cent, until the 
whole loan was extinguished. In case of 
the separation between Belgium and Hol- 
Jand, it was provided that the obligation 
of the king of the Netherlands and Great 
Britain ceased. This was the letter of the 
treaty. The separation had taken place. 
The question was, if it were such as was 
contemplated by the treaty, and if this 
country was absolved, in justice and 
honour, from paying its portion of the 
debt. He thought not. The separation 
was not such a separation as was contem- 
plated by the Treaty, which was exclu- 
sively one effected by foreign force. 'I'his, 
he maintained, was quite clear; and know- 
ing the object of the parties at the time, 
and knowing that the apprehension was of 
an invasion from France—he was sure 
that nothing was in the contemplation of 
the contracting parties but an invasion 
from a foreign Power. This was his in- 
terpretation of the treaty, and this was 
confirmed by the secret articles, one of 
which went so far as to suppose an enemy 
actually in the country for one year, and 
to provide that, after this period, the ar- 
rangements for the loan should go on as 
before. What was then the state of the 
case as to the separation between Belgium 
and Holland? The object of the arrange- 
ments respecting this loan was, to give 
Russia an interest opposed to the separa- 
tion. Russia, however, had now concurred 
in the separation ; but she had done so in 
consequence of the expressed wishes of 
this country, and not in opposition to her 
wishes. Would it then, he asked, be consis- 
tent with equity or honour, that this coun- 
try should urge the having complied with 
her own wishes as a reason why she should 
not perform the contract to which she had 
been pledged. Would it now be just 
or honourable for Great Britain to stand 
upon the letter of the contract, and 
deprive Russia of the fair advantages 
of the contract, because it had complied 
with the wishes she had urged? This 
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was so contrary to the honour, and 
so disgraceful to the character of the 
country, that he could not believe any 
Member of Parliament would be disposed 
to look upon this matter, affecting as it 
did the affairs of a great country, in a 
different light from that in which he him- 
self regarded it. He said, Great Britain 
was bound to make this payment to Rus- 
sia. Circumstances had occurred which 
rendered it desirable to make an alteration 
in the literal wording of the treaty; but 
there was no alteration in the substance of 
the engagement, and none in the honour- 
able obligation by which we were bound. 
With the views which he had already 
stated, the present treaty had been entered 
into. It bore date immediately after it 
was signed in London—that was to say, 
immediately after the separation between 
Belgium and Holland; but he need not 
tell the House it did not come into opera- 
tion until after the ratifications had been 
entered into and exchanged ; and of course 
it could not be ratified until after Russia 
had acknowledged the separation between 
Belgium and Holland ; that was, until the 
separation had been finally acknowledged 
by the five great Powers. Until this 
period, the separation could not be con- 
sidered as valid, and the ratifications could 
not be exchanged; but, as soon as they 
were exchanged, Government laid them 
on the Table, and now Government came 
to the House of Commons to enable it to 
perform the engagements it had under- 
taken in this treaty. He wished, re- 
membering the remarks of the hon. mem- 
ber for Honiton at the last discussion, to 
impress upon the House, that the separa- 
tion was not concluded nor complete until 
Russia had given her consent. He had 
now stated the circumstances in which the 
country was placed, and he really did not 
know how anybody who wished the national 
faith to be maintained could object to the 
course pursued by Government. The 
Government wished to act upon the 
Treaty. He did not apprehend that any 
Gentleman would take advantage of the 
literal wording of the Treaty, and wish 
not to act according to its spirit and true 
intention. It was, therefore, very difficult 
for him to argue the question, not knowing 
the opposition which would be offered to it. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
might take a more legal view of the question 
than himself, but they were to look at it 
in a Statesman-like manner, and consider 
K 2 
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it according to the honour and character 
of the country. He thought no man 
could argue, that in equity we should not 
be guilty of a breach of faith to Russia if 
we should refuse this payment. These 
were the grounds on which he hoped the 
House would authorise the Government 
to complete the contract which the House 
had long before sanctioned. He observed, 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Herries) had given notice of a motion 
which was in substance the same with that 
he had brought forward before. But he 
apprehended that the best mode for him 
to pursue would be, not to enter into that 
question until after the motion had been 
made ; when he would be ready to go into 
it. He wished only to remark, that the 
case of agreeing to the treaty, and mak- 
ing the payment last Christmas, stood 
upon very different grounds. He was 
extremely anxious that the House of Com- 
mons should not decide that the engage- 
ment with Russia should not be kept ; he 
was more anxious upon this point than he 
was respecting their decision regarding 
the threatened vote of censure on the Ad- 
ministration ; both, it was said, equally in- 
volved the existence of the Ministry, but 
the latter likewise affected the honour of 
the country, and the good faith of Eng- 
land. In moving, accordingly, that the 
House resolve itself into Committee on 
this subject, he would not enter upon any 
other question till he had heard the state- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman opposite. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving for 
a Committee of the whole House totakeinto 
consideration the Convention with Russia, 
regarding the Russian-Dutch Loan, made 
on the 16th November, 1831, and laid on 
the Table, June 27, 1832. 

Mr. Herries agreed with the noble 
Lord in the distinction which he had pro- 
perly made between the two branches of 
this important subject, and he should so 
far follow the example of the noble Lord 
as to keep the two views of it entirely dis- 
tinct. Upon this point, the observations 
of the noble Lord were but an anticipa- 
tion of what he himselfhad intended to say. 
Following, then, the example of the noble 
Lord, he should at once address himself to 
that part of the question which stood first 
in order for consideration. He wished 


however, before he adduced his reasons 
for proposing his Resolutions, and before 
he stated the grounds upon which he 
called for the concurrence of the House, 
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to express his very great surprise that the 
noble Lord did not feel it incumbent 
upon him to offer spontaneously to the 
House those explanations to which the 
House was entitled, and which he knew 
were expected by the House and by the 
country. The publication of treaties and 
other documents involved the Govern- 
ment in such inconsistencies as required 
even more than explanations. The discre- 
pancies were so great between the treaties 
and the declarations of Ministers, that he 
did not see how they could be reconciled. 
With this impression upon his mind, he 
could not but express his surprise that the 
noble Lord should come down to that 
House, and introduce this most important 
question, without a word of explanation 
as to the Convention, or of the discrepan- 
cies which were so manifest between the 
terms of the Convention and the argu- 
ments which had been made use of by 
Ministers. This question had been al- 
ready discussed in that House, but then it 
was discussed in the absence of very ma- 
terial evidence, and the subsequent publi- 
cation of that evidence showed how erro- 
neously the House had acted. True it 
was, that the House so decided, but it was 
by a very small majority; and, now that 
the inconsistencies were discovered, it was 
the more astonishing that the noble Lord 
should call upon the House to agree to his 
Motion, without thinking it worth while to 
offer a word of apology or explanation on 
the part of Government. It was not his 
desire to interfere with any by-gone deci- 
sion of the House. Indeed he must say, 
that, after what had passed upon another 
occasion, he had no desire to try the ques- 
tion upon which a decision had been pro- 
nounced. At the same time, however, he 
must declare, that that decision had left 
upon his mind a most painful impression. 
He did not wish to revive the discus- 
sion which preceded that decision, but so 
fully did he feel the justice of the posi- 
tion he had taken—so entirely convinced 
was he of the accuracy of the statement 
he had made—so conclusive and unanswer- 
able did the arguments appear to his mind 
with which he had supported that state- 
ment and those facts—and so weak and 
futile were the arguments with which his 
motion had been opposed, in fact so per- 
fect a nullity were they, that—and he 
said it with all respect—the decision 
which the majority then present had come 
to excited in his mind the deepest disap- 
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pointment and regret for the reputation of 
this House. But the course he was now 
pursuing was not to revive a question 
which had been already settled. New 
facts had been made known, and of such 
importance were those facts, so strong. did 
they bear upon the case, that he verily be- 
lieved, had they been before the House 
at the period of the last discussion, it 
would have been utterly impossible for a 
majority to come to the decision then 
adopted. He would notcomplain of the noble 
Lord having only lightly touched upon a 
point which he conceived to be of the ut- 
most importance, but he would supply the 
deficiency left by the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord had touched very lightly upon 
the question of the application of the 
public money of the country by the Trea- 
sury, without the authority of the Legisla- 
ture, but he (Mr. Herries) regarded that 
as a question of the greatest conse- 
quence. Whether it was regarded ina 
constitutional point of view, or as inter- 
fering with the rights or duties of that 
House as the guardians and protectors of 
the public purse, it was equally important. 
It was also important as it concerned the 
character of the Government and of those 
who composed the Government. From 
these considerations, then, that branch of 
the subject ought not to be passed lightly 
over, but it ought to be inquired into 
narrowly and fully. It was, therefore, 
upon these grounds, the magnitude of the 
transaction itself, and the constitutional 
questions involved, that he felt it his duty 
to lay before the House the grounds upon 
which he should propose the Resolutions 
with which he should conclude. In doing 
this, he felt it would be necessary for him 
to intrude somewhat upon the patience of 
the House, but he entreated its indulgence. 
He must recal to the memory of the House 
the history of the transaction. He would 
do so as distinctly and as perspicuously, 


and, at the same time, as briefly as he 
-could, but still, from the nature. of the 


case, he feared he must occupy a consider- 


-able time. On the 26th of January, the 


House would recollect, a solemn discus- 
sion on this subject took place. The 
question then mooted was this—whether 
or not the Treasury was legally authorised 
by the Convention then known to the 
House to exist, to continue the payment of 
certain monies to Russia on account of the 
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who were of opinion that the Government 
had no such authority, and there were 
249 Members who held that it had. It 
must be remembered, however, that that 
249 included those whose conduct was on 
trial and he really believed that it was felt 
in that House, and throughout the coun- 
try, that had such not been the case, a 
very different result would have been 
arrived at. Such was the opinion of that 
House, and of the country, upon the state- 
ments then before them ; but he repeated, 
that he was convinced that had the facts 
been known which had since been pub- 
lished, and to which he should presently 
advert, that even in appearance the con- 
duct of the Government must have been 
condemned. The noble Lord had referred 
to only one treaty, but it was essential toa 
full understanding of the case to look at 
that treaty out of which the one referred 
to by the noble Lord had sprung. The 
first treaty preceded that referred to by 
the noble Lord, and it was signed on the 
13th day of August, 1814, between Eng- 
land and Holland, no other Power being a 
party to it. That treaty was, in fact, in 
substance, and in reality, a settlement of 
accounts between Holland and England. 
Holland agreed to concede to England 
certain possessions (the Cape of Good 
Hope, Essequibo, Demarara, and Surinam) 
for a certain sum of money, to be paid by 
England, upon three specific accounts. 
By the first stipulation, England was to 
pay to Sweden, on account of Holland, 
the sum of 1,000,000/.; by the second 
stipulation, England was to pay certain 
sums, parz passu with Holland, for the 
erection of fortifications in Belgium for 
the protection of Holland; and by the 
third stipulation, England agreed to bear, 
equally with Holland, such further charges 
as might be necessary for the further pro- 
tection of Holland, the part of such 
charges to be borne by England not ex- 
ceeding 3,000,0007. Such was the sub- 
stance of the first treaty. Some eight 
months after that treaty was agreed to, 
which bound this country to the payment 
of specific sums, for specific purposes, an 
arrangement was made between Holland 
and Russia, and Holland called upon Eng- 
land to fulfil her Treaty of the 13th of 
August, 1814. England agreed to do so, 
and accordingly undertook to pay to Russia 
certain sums. But England did not do that 
without expressly referring to the stipu- 
lations of the original treaty, out of which 
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the second treaty sprung. And the framers 
of the treaties, keeping consistency in 
view, and acting with consistency, were 
not content merely to limit the purposes 
to which the money might be applied, but 
they expressly pointed out the cases in 
which its payment should cease. They 
did not merely say the money might be 
paid in such and such cases, but they 
went further, and said, that it should be 
payable for this particular purpose, and, 
when it could not be paid for that object, 
the payment should cease. Such was the 
article in the treaty, and it was made still 
more distinct by the introduction of two 
other articles. At the period when the 
treaty was formed, these two articles were 
held secret. They were now so no longer. 
The noble Lord relied upon them as justi- 
fying his view of the case ; and this he did 
by taking an interpretation of them in 
which the terms could never bear him out. 
The first article provided, that in the event 
of the Belgian provinces passing from the 
dominion of the king of Holland, the 
charge on Great Britain should cease ; and 
the second supposed the occupation of an 
enemy for a time, and provided that, after 
his departure the old arrangements should 
take effect. Now, certainly, he thought 
the noble Lord called for too much when 
he asked the House to interpret these 
articles contrary to the distinct and ob- 
vious meaning. In proof of this he would 
quote a canon from the “ Law of Nations,” 
which adverted to such interpretations as 
the noble Lord would fain affix to such 
simple passages. Vattel, in speaking of 
the interpretations of treaties, commences 
with this great and fundamental maxim :— 
“The first general maxim of interpretation 
is, that it is not permitted to interpret 
what has no need of interpretation. When 
an act is conceived in clear and precise 
terms—when the sense is manifest, and 
leads to nothing absurd—there can be no 
reason to refuse the sense which this treaty 
naturally presents. To go elsewhere in 
search of conjectures, in order to restrain 
or extinguish it, is to endeavour to elude 
it. If this dangerous method be once 
admitted, there will be no act which it 
-will not render useless. Let the brightest 
light shine on all the parts of a piece, let 
it be expressed in terms the most clear 
and determinate; all this shall be of no 
use, if it be allowed to search for foreign 
reasons in order to maintain what cannot 
be formed in the sense it naturally pre- 
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sents.” But Vattel was not content with 
reasoning upon the question himself, but 
he referred to another authority which fully 
sustained his own view. [The right hon. 
Gentleman here quoted’ a passage from 
Grotius to the same effect.] Now, if there 
were any ambiguity in the article, then 
indeed the noble Lord’s suggestion might 
be admitted; but there was none. It was 
impossible to read the article, and, having 
done so, to say that two opinions could be 
formed respecting the meaning of its 
words. The House would bear in mind, 
that he was arguing as to the plain and 
palpable meaning of the article as it ap- 
peared before the world. He was not 
arguing the other question, as to whether 
or not there were any other grounds upon 
which this country was bound in good 
faith to continue the payment. What he 
contended for was, that neither the Trea- 
sury nor the Government had a legal power 
under the treaty to make the payment it 
had made to Russia. When this question 
was last discussed, the lapse of the treaty, 
the separation of Belgium from Holland, 
the House would bear in mind, had actually 
occurred. The Government not only 
acknowledged that to be the fact, but it 
appeared that it had taken the opinion 
of the law officers of the Crown upon the 
point. Those hon. and learned Gentlemen 
had contended, that the Government was 
just as much authorised to continue the 
payment as if no separation had occurred. 
To that argument, however, the new Con- 
vention made noreference. ‘‘Itis, indeed, 
unnecessary (continued the right hon. 
Gentleman) that I should remind the 
House, that the Ministers, throughout the 
late debate on this subject, maintained 
their position on this distinct admission 
—that the separation between the two 
countries had taken place. It is true that 
there was one tendency to a difference of 
opinion on that occasion; but it seemed 
only to be thrown out as a sort of make- 
weight, and was accompanied with a dis- 
tinct statement, that it was not thereby 
intended to dissent from the general pro- 
position which I have just mentioned. The 
order in which the occurrences took place, 
upon which I found the Motion I am about 
to make, is this :—in July, 1813, the law 
officers of the Crown were called on to 
state their first opinion, whether, the se- 
paration between Belgium and Holland 
being completed, the Treasury was armed 
with power to issue a sum of money on 
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account of the Russian Dutch Loan? 
And the law officers gave it as their opin- 
ion, that the Treasury did possess such 

ower. We have, however, recently 
dd, by a document which has been 
Jaid on the Table of the House, that for 
months after the expression of that opin- 
ion, and when the period for another pay- 
ment was not far distant, a new Con- 
vention was signed between Great Bri- 
tain and Russia. I beg particularly to 
call the attention of the House to the 
preamble of that Convention. It states— 
‘ Their Majesties the King of the United 
‘ Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the emperor of all the Russias, con- 
sidering that the events which have oc- 
curred in the united kingdom of the 
Netherlands, since the year 1830, have 
rendered it necessary that the Courts of 
Great Britain and Russia should examine 
the stipulations of their Convention of the 
19th of May, 1815, as well as of the 
additional article annexed thereto ;— 
considering that such examination has 
led the two high contracting parties to the 
conclusion, that complete agreement does 
not exist between the letter and the 
spirit of that Convention, when regarded 
in connexion with the circumstances 
which have attended the separation that 
‘ has taken place between the two principal 
‘ divisions of the united kingdom of the 
‘ Netherlands.’ The document then pro- 
ceeds to recite the object of the con- 
vention; but I shall avoid that part of the 
subject now, because on that rests the 
chief merit of the Convention; and I 
mean boldly and at once to assert, that the 
document does not contain a true aver- 
ment of that merit. The first article of 
the Convention then goes on to state, ‘ In 
‘ virtue of the considerations above spe- 
‘ cified, his Britannic Majesty engages to 
‘recommend to his Parliament to enable 
‘him to undertake to continue, on his 
‘part, the payments stipulated in the 
‘ Convention of the 19th May, 1815, ac- 
‘ cording to the mode, and until the com- 
‘ pletion of the sum fixed for Great Britain 
‘ in the said Convention.’ The noble Lord, 
in his speech this evening, laid some em- 
phasis on the argument, that the Conven- 
tion was nothing till it was ratified by both 
parties. Though not so learned in these 
things as the noble Lord, I am quite aware 
that the stipulations of a Convention are 
not effective till the convention is ratified ; 
but I also know, that the truths on which 
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a treaty in its preamble affects to set out 
ought to be unchangeable. 1 for one am 
quite ready to believe that truth is eternal; 
and, if the British Government declares 
that such and such facts have taken place, 
no appeal to the non-ratification of Russia 
can alter those facts. Besides, let me here 
observe, that when this treaty went to 
Russia to be ratified, it was ratified ; and, 
therefore, it would hardly now do to rely 
on the previous non-ratification. We are 
now at stage the second of the proceedings : 
it is now solemnly recorded, that on the 
16th of November, 1831, the great con- 
tracting Powers came to the conclusion 
that a separation had taken place between 
Holland and Belgium, and that an agree- 
ment did not exist between the letter and 
the spirit of the former Convention. But 
there are some other facts to which I must 
call the attention of the House. In the 
latter end of December, in order to perfect 
it by the beginning of January, the Com- 
missioners of the Treasury directed another 
payment to be made, their declaration of 
the letter and spirit of the treaty being 
different, non obstante. And here, let me 
observe, a new feature presents itself in 
the transaction, of the greatest importance. 
The Lords of the Treasury felt themselves 
enabled to make this payment, no doubt, 
on the opinion given by the law officers 
of the Crown, although the Ministers 
themselves had expressed an exactly con- 
trary opinion in the Convention which I 
have just read to the House. But another 
process was necessary besides the mere 
direction of the Lords of the Treasury. 
It was necessary to draw on the Exchequer 
for the money to be disbursed. On this 
the principal officer of the Exchequer 
(Lord Grenville)—than whom, I will ven- 
ture to say, none knows better how to dis- 
charge his duty, or is more deeply con- 
versant with the law on the subject—tells 
the Treasury, ‘I cannot pay this money, 
the Act of Parliament making the treaty 
subject to a condition. That condition has 
occurred—it is notorious to all the world. 
It was announced in the Speech from the 
Throne, that there was an independent 
sovereign of Belgium, and that conse- 
quently that country had passed from under 
the dominion of Holland ; for which reason 
this money cannot be payable.’ The way 
in which the Auditor of the Exchequer 
was at length prevailed on to pay this 
money, is a matter of no little consequence 
in our consideration of the question, He 
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submitted that he could not pay the money, 
unless others, in a higher situation than 
himself, would take the responsibility, and 
likewise obtain the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown. It appears, from 
what has subsequently taken place in this 
House, that the Ministers, under this difhi- 
culty, once more applied to the law of- 
ficers of the Crown, and on the 24th of 
January obtained their opinion on the 
adinission that the separation between the 
two countries had taken place ; that opin- 
ion was, that under the law as it then 
stood, the Auditor of the Exchequer was 
authorised (and, if authorised, of course 
bound) to pay the money required. The 
Auditor in consequence wrote a letter, 
which, in my opinion, was highly becoming 
his character and station, in which he 
submitted himself under those circum- 
stances, to the direction of the Lords of 
the Treasury ; but, at the same time, took 
care to make it understood, that the pay- 
ment was not in accordance with his own 
opinion. On this occurs the question—is 
it possible that the law officers of the 
Crown, when giving this last opinion, could 
have seen this new Convention, and read 
its preamble, which I have already stated 
to the House ? 
to ask the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
whether, in giving this opinion, he was 
aware that his Majesty’s Ministers had 
solemnly declared, that an agreement did 
not exist between the letter and the spirit 
of the former Convention? There is also 
another part of the question which has 
been kept entirely in the dark. I should 
like to know whether the negotiators on 
the part of Russia were put in possession 
of the other part of the story? I should 
like to know whether, when they agreed 
that the Government should submit this 
question to the reconsideration of the Par- 
liament, they were aware that the Ministers 
were already in possession of the highest 
lezal authorities that such reconsideration 
was altogether unnecessary? I am sure 
that, if the Russian negotiators had been 
aware of this, they would at once have 
said—* No; by those legal opinions you 
are bound to pay us; and, therefore, we 
will not consent to any parliamentary pro- 
ceeding on the subject.” But I proceed 
with the further facts of the case. Two 
days after this occurrence followed the de- 
bate in this House. In the whole course 
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of that debate, the Government took one 
broad, plain, standard course of argument. 
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They admitted the whole of the facts. 
They at once said, ‘The separation has 
taken place ; but we, nevertheless, contend, 
that we were right in issuing the money ;” 
and the principal ground relied on for this 
argument was the expressed opinion of the 
law officers of the Crown. But the 
House cannot help recollecting, that in the 
whole of that discussion, not one word was 
said about a new Convention; there was 
not a syllable of a hint of such a thing. 
It has, however, been talked of abundantly 
since; but then we have been carefully 
reminded that,at such and such atime, it was 
notratified. Itwasnot, however, until after 
that debate that we were told, that a new 
Convention would be necessary: if Minis- 
ters wished to deal ingenuously with the 
House, why did they not tell usso at once ? 
And, if they had told us so, does any man 
doubt that the House would have called 
for a suspension of the proceedings until 
the new Convention was laid on the Table. 
I confidently ask the House, whether the 
impression made on their minds by the 
line of argument adopted during that 
debate, was not such as I have described ? 
If it were necessary to adduce any further 
proof of this, the observations which fell 
from the noble Lord, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, would be quite suffi- 
cient for the purpose. The noble Lord 
said on that occasion, ‘Even on the 
‘ separation argument, on which the right 
‘hon. Gentleman had rung the changes 
‘ that evening, he contended, that Russia 
‘was entitled to a continuation of the 
‘payments. Had this separation been 
‘proved? Was it a matter of indispu- 
‘table fact? * * It was not clear 
‘to him that the king of Holland had, 
‘ even as yet, admitted that any separation 
‘had taken place. He did not put that 
‘ forward as a part of his case, but merely 
‘ to show the haste with which hon. Gen- 
‘ tlemen came to their conclusions. * On 
this statement of the noble Lord, I 
mean to contend —” 

Viscount Palmerston observed, that the 
right hon. Gentleman was reading the 
observations which had fallen from him 
on a former occasion, from reports which 
might be more or less accurate. At all 
events, the right hon. Gentleman was not 
correctly stating what he (Lord Palmer- 
ston) had said. He was sure, that all who 
heard him would recollect that his argu- 
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ment was this; that, quoad Russia, the 
separation had not taken place, because 
Russia had not ratified the treaty, by 
which only the separation could be legally 
admitted by her. Therefore, in arguing 
for Russia, he (Lord Palmerston) admit- 
ted, that although, in point of fact, a 


‘separation had taken place—yet that, as 


far as Russia was concerned, we had no 
right to assume her cognizant of it. He 
certainly asked further, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman could say, that the king 
of the Netherlands had recognized the 
separation. 

Mr. Herries: Notwithstanding what 
has just fallen from the noble Lord, I 
must say, that my recollection coincides 
with that which I have just read to the 
House, as a report of the noble Lord’s 
speech; and I remember that my reply 
turned onthe pointsthat are here attributed 
to the noble Lord. I am, therefore, content 
to refer to the recollection of the House 
upon the subject. But, after all, let the 
matter be which way it will, it comes to 
this—that the noble Lord laid great stress 
on the fact, that the consent of the king 
of the Netherlands was necessary to the 
completion of the bargain. It has, I 
know, been argued, that the separa- 
tion, though completed by an act of 
Great Britain, was not completed by an 
act of Russia; and that, therefore, though 
we were bound to the separation, Russia 
was not. But surely this argument places 
the Ministers in a state of no little incon- 
sistency. They had before urged that the 
Convention was founded on this doctrine— 
that the emperor of Russia was bound, by 
the spirit of his engagement, to follow the 
policy and wishes of the King of Great 
Britain ; and where, therefore, would they 
lead us by this other doctrine? On the 
one hand they say, that the emperor of 
Russia is bound to accede to the separa- 
tion; and on the other they tell us, that 
because he has not acceded to the separa- 
tion, he is entitled to the payment of this 
money. I do trust, however, that the 
House will never consent to put the pay- 
ment of public money on such a frivolous 
and unsound pretence. If this argument 
is to do as a justification, we may as well 
in future have no argument at all; for I 
really think that this is worse than none. 
If I may use a vulgar phrase, it is some- 
thing like “ Heads, I win; tails, you lose !” 
It was, however, shortly after this that the 
truth began to ooze out. The noble 
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Lord, in answer to a question from the 
hon. member for Worcester, stated to the 
House, that a new Convention, in point 
of form, would be required. In point of 
form!—I beg the House to mark—that 
was the phrase of the noble Lord. Jn 
answer to that statement, my hon. and 
learned friend, who now sits near me, rose 
for the purpose of pointing out the incon- 
sistency of the Government, and ob- 
served —“ Then you will want a new Act 
of Parliament. You have been doing that 
which is illegal, and you will want an Act 
of Indemnity!” ‘Qh, no!” said the 
noble Lord ; and he seemed quite surpris- 
ed at my hon. and learned friend venturing 
to make such a supposition. And, when 
further pressed on the subject, the noble 
Lord remarked—*I said nothing about 
the necessity of an Act of Parliament. 
I only said, that the actual separation of 
Belgium from Holland had so altered thie 
relative position of the contracting parties, 
that a new Convention, in point of form, 
was necessary.” Here, then, again the 
noble Lord led the House to believe that 
an Act of Parliament wouldbe unnecessary, 
and at the very time, too, when he had a 
treaty, signed for three months, in his 
pocket, which bound him to come to Par- 
liament for an Act, and which recognized 
the fact, that the King of Great Britain 
could not proceed without so coming to 
Parliament. After this intimation had 
been again conveyed to us, that no Act of 
Parliament would be necessary, the sub- 
ject remained in abeyance from the begin- 
ning of February till the beginning of June; 
and then, at length, the secret was fully 
divulged to the House. Then, at length, 
we were told that a new Convention was 
in progress; and this important fact 
was added —that till the Convention was 
laid before the House, and Parliament had 
sanctioned it, the further payments on ac- 
count of the Russian-Dutch loan would 
be suspended. In the propriety of that 
suspension I most entirely concur; but 
why the Ministers did not pursue the same 
course in January, is a matter which they 
still have to explain to the House. They 
still have to show why the principle which 
applies to the payments in July, did not 
also apply to the payment in January. It 
is fitting that I should state that we have 
other documents, connected with this sub- 
ject, lying on the Table of the House. 
The agents for the Russian loan called 
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good the payment due from them in 
regular course on the Ist of July. To 
this the proper officer replied, ‘‘ I am 
commanded by the Lords of the Treasury 
to acquaint you, that a new Convention 
has been entered into with the emperor of 
Russia, consequent on the change in the 
circumstances of the case, relative to the 
payment, on the part of Great Britain, of 
her portion of the loan. Should the Par- 
liament consider that this Convention 
ought to be acted on, and its ratification 
duly arrive from Russia, the payment will 
be made as usual ; but, until the sanction 
of the Parliament has been obtained, the 
Government has no authority to make the 
payment.” In the terms of this letter I 
quite agree ; but what I wish to do is, 
to contrast this very proper letter with 
their former acquiescence to pay; nay, 
not only with their acquiescence, but with 
the actual compulsion on the Auditor of 
the Exchequer to make him pay. Let us 
recollect, also, that this convention was 
actually two months old when the fulmina- 
tory decree was issued to the Auditor of 
the Exchequer; and, although it may be 
said that, though signed, it was not rati- 
fied, neither was it ratified in this other 
instance; so that, as far as that goes, the 
facts of the case are precisely the same. 
In the course of this Debate, we must never 
lose sight of the fact, that it is the conduct 
of the Ministers in January last that is 
really under our consideration; and I 
therefore entreat the House to read these 
documents, and then decide whether the 
doctrine they have now propounded is not 
a complete condemnation of what they did 
in January last. I do not know by what 
subtlety of argument these facts can be 
stated differently. I most sincerely be- 
lieve that I have laid them before the 
House in a plain and straight-forward 
manner; and I do not see how the 
Government is to avoid that conclusion to 
which every unprejudiced mind must come. 
With these facts before us, and with this 
new evidence proceeding from the Govern- 
ment itself, I call on the House to recon- 
sider that judgment which it formerly gave 
in the absence of these facts, though at 
that very moment they were all in the 
pockets of the Ministers. The effect of 
the resolutions which I shall take the 
liberty of putting in your hand, Sir, will be, 
to repeat in substance what I asserted, on 
the former occasion, respecting the facts 
which render the first Convention null and 
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void, and, in addition thereto, to refer the 
House to that knowledge of facts which 
have since been revealed to Parliament, 
and, once more, to call on the House to 
pronounce its judgment on the payment 
that was made in January last. I can 
assure the House, that I should not again 
have come forward on this subject, but for 
the deep sense which I have of the obliga- 
tion which rests on me, of obtaining the 
solemn judgment of the House on the facts 
of the case, as they now appear to the 
public. It is this sense of obligation 
which makes me ask the Parliament, 
whether we are entirely to sink this, which 
I can call by no other name than a flagrant 
transgression of duty on the part of the 
Government? It is this sense of obliga- 
tion which makes me ask the House, 
whether they think that our honour, as the 
guardians of the public purse—that our 
character, as regards the due protection of 
the interests of the nation, are of less im- 
portance than the question of any issue of 
money, whatever may be its amount? If, 
indeed, they do think so, all I can say is, 
that I feel bound by my duty—humbly, 
but most decidedly—to differ entirely 
from them. If there are any grounds to 
justify the conduct of the Government in 
this infraction of the law, I shall be glad 
to hear them; if policy has required them 
to abstain from suspending the payment 
of this interest, let them make out that 
case of policy, and ask for an indemnity 
for what they have done; but, if the in- 
demnity be warranted upon a consideration 
of all the particulars of this transaction, I 
must confess that it seems to me that such 
an indemnity is wanted. I feel confident 
that those who voted with me on the 
former occasion, which, I beg leave to ob- 
serve, was not a division of a party, so 
many hon. Members, quite independent of 
any party, joining with me in the division. — 
I say, that I feel confident, that those who 
voted with me on that occasion, must, a 
fortiori, vote with me now, strengthened 
as the circumstances have been by what 
has since come to our knowledge. I have 
now discharged my duty, in stating this 
question fairly for the consideration of the 
House. I call now on hon. Members op- 
posite, to support me in the Motion I shall 
submit, and in that manner to vindicate 
the principles they have so often professed. 
I ask them whether they will sanction the 
application of public money by the Govern- 
ment, not only unjustified by law, but 
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contrary toall law; and not only contrary 
to law, but, as it seems to me, opposed to 
all sound considerations of policy? The 
Resolution which I shall move, is an 
amendment on that proposed by the noble 
Lord, and is to the following effect : — 
“ That it appears to this House, that the 
payment made by the Commissioners of 
the Treasury, on account of the interest 
due by Russia on the loan made by Hol- 
land in January last, when the obligation 
and authority to make any such payment, 
had, according to the terms of the Con- 
vention of 1815, and the Act of Parlia- 
ment founded thereon, closed and deter- 
mined; and also when a new Convention, 
not then communicated to this House, had 
beenentered into, recognizing the necessity 
of recurring to Parliament for the power 
of continuing such payment under the 
circumstances attending the separation that 
had taken it out of the case of the Conven- 
tion, was an application of money not war- 
ranted by law.” 

Dr. Lushington said, though I have 
listened to the right hon. Gentleman with 
great attention, I have experienced no 
small degree of astonishment at the length 
at which he has found himself enabled to 
address the House, on a question that has 
been before so completely exhausted. In 
doing so, he has exhibited no little industry 
in the digest he has made of arguments 
previously delivered—a digest, which only 
the interest he takes in the subject, and 
the ability he possesses, would have ena- 
bled him to frame. But I am of opinion 
that this question has been once before 
substantially decided, and that, if the cir- 
cumstances which have occurred since 
could have been the subject of our pre- 
vious deliberation, those circumstances 
would rather confirm the opinion we for- 
merly expressed, than produce any altera- 
tion in our recorded sentiments. I think 
the question resolves itself into two points. 
The first is, whether or not, according to 
the faith of treaties which Great Britain 
has entered into with Russia, we are bound 
to pay the sums stipulated in the Treaty of 
1815, and whether we are compelled to 
do so according to the true construction 
of that treaty? or, on the other hand, 
whether such a change has taken place in 
the relations of the great Powers of 
Europe, such an alteration in the state of 
nations as being contemplated by the par- 
ties, was, according to the true intent and 
purpose of those parties, such a change 
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that the payments should cease when those 
occurrences took place? That is an im- 
portant question; but there is another, 
which has chiefly occupied the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman ; namely, whe- 
ther, according to the letter of the treaty, 
and the Act of Parliament founded there- 
on, the Government could make this pay- 
ment without acting contrary to law? I 
am prepared to contend, that according to 
the true construction of that treaty, ‘the 
payment was fully warranted. Previously, 
however, to going into the argument, I beg 
to take the opportunity of stating, that I 
have no disposition whatever to construe 
a treaty more favourably for Russia 
than the strictest rules of construction 
would warrant. J am no admirer of the 
policy of thatnation. On thecontrary, when 
I look to the course of her policy since 
1815, and to the conduct she has pursued 
and the violation of Treaties of which 
she has been guilty, especially with regard 
to Poland, I entertain anything but a 
feeling of favour towards her, and if there 
were any power in Europe which I would 
hold to the letter of the law, Russia should 
be that power. But whatever I think of 
the policy of Russia, however I deprecate 
the tyranny with which she has exercised 
the power that she possessed, I never will 
condescend, to gratify the detestation I 
feel of her political conduct, to violate the 
Treaties which Great Britain has made 
with her, and thus to put a stain upon the 
honour of the British name. Under any 
temptation, however strong, under any 
provocation, however great, if the Go- 
vernment of this country, either from dis- 
like to the policy of their predecessors, or 
from indignation at the conduct of any 
European state, should ever, from the 
honourable wish to lead that state into a 
better system for the peace of Europe and 
the happiness of mankind; if ever, I say, 
even under these circumstances, the Go- 
vernment should be for a moment led to 
violate the sacred faith of treaties, there 
is no man, be his foresight what it may, 
who can tell the evils that may ensue, for 
they are buried in the womb of time, and, 
when you least expect them, will rise up 
to afflict you with their worst persecution. 
You are sure to suffer the consequences of 
your violation of faith, and the powers of 
the world, remembering your disregard of 
former obligations, will shun entering into 
treaties with you; and, whatever may be 
the necessity that may oppress you, they 
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will refuse to coalesce with you for any 
purposes of common advantage. ‘The 
treaty, the construction of which we are 
now discussing, was entered into some 
years ago; itis not for me to go now 
into the policy of that measure, to canvass 
its wisdom, or to cast a stain on the 
memory of the Marquess of Londonderry. 
I will go further, and say, that if, with 
their view of the interests of England, 
and the necessities of Europe, the Minis- 
ters of that day entered into a contract, 
whatever may be my opinion of that con- 
tract, I consider that the faith of Great 
Britain is pledged by it. My sentiments 
upon this subject must be very strong, in 
holding that such a contract is binding 
upon this Government, when I recollect, 
that at the time they expressed the same 
sentiments with myself, as to the policy 
then pursued, I know, too, Sir, that at 
this time they are interested in diminishing 
as much as possible, the burthens of the 
people ; they wish to do so—a wish which 
ought to be the first consideration of all 
Ministers, both with respect to their own 
feelings, and with regard to. their popu- 
larity with the nation at large; but at the 
same time they feel, and J have no doubt 
that after a full discussion of the matter 
this House will agree with them, that this 
is an obligation which Russia has a right 
to enforce, and which Great Britain is 
bound to fulfil. What are the circum- 
stances under which this obligation was 
contracted ? Russia had at that time 
rendered important services to this coun- 
try. At a period when the contest with 
Bonaparte was still doubtful, Russia had 
at our desire, engaged in it; and we con- 
sidered ourselves obliged to Russia for the 
part she had then taken, and we under- 
took to pay a portion of the interest of a 
debt she had then contracted. We made 
that interest part of the burthen we then 
took upon ourselves, in consideration of 
what Russia had previously done; for it 
was a mistake to say that we were to pay 
for what Russia was about to do—it was 
for what she had done; we had received 
the consideration, and we undertook to 
pay the interest of Russia’s debt to Hol- 
land, as a compensation for past services. 
At the same time, we imposed upon Russia 
the conditions for our own benefit, which 
remain to be considered. I may refer to 
that treaty to show, that under the hands 
of the Ministers of that day, the obliga- 
tions we owed to Russia were acknow- 
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ledged, and that the stipulations they 
made were made in consequence of those 
obligations. What are the words of that 
treaty? ‘His Majesty the King of the 
‘ Netherlands, being desirous, upon the 
‘ final re-union of the Belgic Provinces 
‘with Holland to render to the Allied 
‘ Powers who were parties to the Treaty 
‘concluded at Chaumont, on the Ist of 
‘March, 1814, a suitable return for the 
‘ heavy expense incurred by them in de- 
‘livering the said territories from the 
‘power of the enemy.’ No man can 
doubt what was the meaning of those 
words, “‘ the power of the enemy,” or who 
was the enemy alluded to. The whole 
Treaty was framed with regard to France, 
which was then deemed the enemy against 
whose encroachments it was proper to 
guard. ‘And the said Powers having in 
‘ consideration of arrangements made with 
‘each other mutually agreed to waive 
‘ their several pretensions under this head 
‘in favour of his Majesty the emperor of 
‘all the Russias,’* the king of the Ne- 
therlands proceeded to execute the Con- 
vention. Russia had before that time 
borrowed a sum of money which she had 
raised in Holland, and by the stipulations 
of this treaty, the consideration for which 
was recognised in the manner I have above 
stated, it was agreed that one-half of that 
sum of money should be borne by the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, and the 
other half by the King of Great Britain. 
The most important article of that treaty 
is the fifth, which is in the following 
words ;—‘ It is hereby understood and 
‘agreed, that the said payments on the 
‘ part of their Majesties the king of the 
‘ Netherlands, and the King of Great Bri- 
‘tain as aforesaid, shali cease and deter- 
‘mine, should the possession and sove- 
‘reignty of the Belgic Provinces at any 
‘ time pass or be severed from the domin- 
‘ions of his Majesty the King of the 
‘ Netherlands previous to the complete 
‘ liquidation of the same.’+ In the first 
place, I ask what is the nature of that 
stipulation? Is it.not a stipulation in 
favour of Russia? Was it not then 
thought the most desirable object of the 
policy of Great Britain to secure the in- 
tervention of Russia against the separa- 
tion of Holland, which, in the policy of 
that day, was considered the great bul- 





* Hansard, vol. xxxi. p. 714, 


+ Ibid. Pe 716. 
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wark against the power of France? It is 
a matter for consideration whether this 
stipulation was for the advantage of Rus- 
sia, or in compliance with the policy on 
which Great Britain then acted. It was 
then considered a matter of impossibility 
that Great Britain could ever consent to a 
separation of Belgium from Holland. Cir- 
cumstances have now changed; Great 
Britain has assisted in separating the two 
countries; and that brings us to the se- 
cond point. Can any man contend that, 
if I make a stipulation upon the existence 
and the supposed continuance of a given 
set of circumstances, and I myself after- 
wards assist in altering those circumstances 
that I am no longer bound by that stipu- 
lation? Put the question in another way. 
If Great Britain had excited the revolu- 
tion in Belgium, would it not have been 
utter folly in us to say to Russia, ‘‘ You 
have entered into a condition for our bene- 
fit—we have prevented you from fulfilling 
that condition, and we have thus freed 
ourselves from performing the stipulations 
into which we entered with you?” It is 
true that this has not been done by Great 
Britain ; then how did that revolution take 
place? By the resistance of the Belgians 
proceeding sua sponte against the rule of 
Holland—by their resistance to the power 
and the control of that kingdom — by 
their own energy and resolution ; and by 
these alone have they achieved their own 
independence. How, then, does the ob- 
ligation stand as between Russia and 
Great Britain? Under these circumstances 
what is Great Britain to do? Is she to 
act upon her former policy, and to call 
upon Russia to resist, by force, the sepa- 
ration of the two countries? Is she to 
say to Russia, ‘* You are bound, by the 
terms of this treaty, to march an army 
for the purpose of effecting the reduction 
of Belgium under Holland, and I call 
upon you todo so?” Or has she not al- 
ready said, “I will not call on you to 
fulfil the condition which was made on my 
behalf, and in the furtherance of my then 
policy ; for my policy is now changed, the 
circumstances of the world are changed, 
the situation of Europe is different, and 
that which I once believed was for the 
peace and happiness of Europe, I now 
believe, if again put into operation, would 
deluge the world with blood: and it must 
be for the advantage of Europe that Bel- 
gium should remain an independent power, 
notwithstanding the fear we once enter- 
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tained that she would under such circum- 
stances, become the dependant of France. 
I beg you, therefore, to hold your hand; 
I am about to make a treaty guaranteeing 
the separation of Belgium and Holland, 
and I trust that you will become a con- 
tracting party in this treaty.” Has not 
Great Britain held this language to Russia 
and has not Russia acted on it? With 
what sense of honour then—with what 
sense of the sacredness of obligations, can 
it be argued that it is consistent with the 
dignity of Great Britain to refuse the pay- 
ment of this loan? Can we tell Russia 
that she has acquiesced in our wishes— 
that she has consented to our earnest re- 
quest—and that, for that acquiescence 
and that consent, we shall mulct her 
in the sum of 1,800,0007. Had we done 
so, we should have incurred eternal dis- 
grace, eternal dishonour, and I should 
have been prepared to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman get up in his place, with argu- 
ments which no sophistry could evade, 
and with a strength which truth would 
give him, to upbraid the Ministers, not 
only for not treading in the footsteps of 
their predecessors, but for being politi- 
cians of so faithless a cast that the most 
sacred obligations were by them treated 
with contempt. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has quoted Vattel; but I must take 
the liberty of telling him, that if he has 
read that great writer with no better profit 
than he seems to have done on this occa- 
sion, he has read to very little purpose ; 
for the first and cardinal rule which Vattel 
lays down for the construction of treaties, 
is the intention of the parties who made 
them; and that, where it is necessary to 
apply rules for the interpretation of a 
treaty—as it is impossible that a treaty, 
like another contract may not require in- 
terpretation—that you must look to the 
circumstances under which it was made, 
and the relationship which the different 
contracting parties bore to each other at 
that period. That is the true authority. 
If another rule of construction were 
adopted, the result would be, that, by the 
adherence to the letter, the spirit of the 
engagement would be violated; and, in- 
stead of relying on the fair, liberal, and 
upright mode of construction being ap- 
plied to a treaty, all diplomatic men would 
be wasting their time in attempting to 
provide for future contingencies—an at- 
tempt which would baffle the ability of the 
most foreseeing statesman that ever lived. 
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But, says the right hon. Gentleman, “look 
at the additional treaty which is now on 
the Table of the House, and you will find 
that the true meaning of the former 
Treaty was aseparation de facto.” I hap- 
pen to hold that additional article in my 
hand, and the perusal of it satisfies me, 
that the true intent and meaning of the 
parties was what I have stated ; to prevent 
any mistake or any misunderstanding, it is 
stipulated on the part of Russia, that no 
temporary occupation, no invasion for a 
short period, should affect the payment of 
the loan; nothing but an entire conquest, 
and a possession not likely to be defeated, 
should deprive Russia of her right. That 
article speaks distinctly of “ invasion by 
an enemy,” and it was supposed that 
there might be an invasion by France, so 
suddenly effected, that Belgium would fall 
before it was possible for any State in 
Europe to come to her assistance. In that 
case, to provide against the supposition 
that the payment ofthe loan should cease, 
the article I have read was added. The 
construction of all these articles [ main- 
tain to be that which I have stated. Then 
we come to the Act of Parliament. I 
maintain that no construction has been 
put on that Act of Parliament which is 
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not fully warranted by the words of the 
Act, and the terms of the treaty on 
which it is founded; and that the law 
officers of the Crown were bound to ad- 
vise his Majesty’s Ministers, that, under 
that Act, the payment of the money ought 


to be continued. But it is said here, that 
there is a subsequent treaty, and that 
the law officers of the Crown acted as if 
that treaty was not under their con- 
sideration. The right hon. Gentleman has 
little conception of the manner in which 
the law officers of the Crown have to per- 
form their duty, when he makes such an 
observation. If any of these law officers 
of the Crown had been asked for his con- 
struction of the Act of Parliament, he 
would not do his duty if he allowed his 
opinion to be changed by anything that 
the Government had done since that Act 
was passed. But I must inform the right 
hon. Gentleman of a fact of which he 
seems to be ignorant, namely, that the 
opinions of the law officers of the Crown 
were not only those of the Attorney and 
Solicitor General, but of his Majesty’s Ad- 
vocate General, whose ability to decide 
on such questions no one will doubt, and 
of whose perfect independence all must 
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be thoroughly convinced. There is no 
consideration whatever of the particular 
policy of a Government, on one side or the 
other, that could shake or in the least de- 
gree alter the opinion which that learned 
gentleman would form; and, in saying 
this, I beg it to be remembered that I am 
speaking of an individual whose political 
opinions are certainly not in favour of 
the existing Government. It is then said 
that the Government had repudiated the 
Treaty of 1815 by that of 1831. What 
are the words of thislattertreaty? ‘Their 
‘ Majesties the King of the United King- 
‘dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
‘ the emperor of all the Russias, consider- 
‘ ing that the events which have occurred 
‘in the united kingdom of the Nether- 
* lands since the year 1830, have rendered 
‘it necessary that the Courts of Great 
‘ Britain and Russia should examine the 
‘ stipulations of their Convention of the 
‘ 19th of May, 1815, as well as of the ad- 
‘ditional article annexed thereto; con- 
‘ sidering that such examination has led 
‘ the two high contracting parties to the 
‘ conclusion, that completeagreement does 
‘ not exist between the letter and the spirit 
‘of that Convention, when regarded in 
* connexion with the circumstances which 
‘have attended the separation that has 
‘taken place between the two principal 
‘ divisions of the united kingdom of the 
‘ Netherlands ; but that, on referring to the 
‘ object of the above-mentioned Conven- 
‘tion of the 19th of May, 1815, it appears 
‘that that object was to afford to Great 
‘ Britain a guarantee that Russia would, 
‘on all questions concerning Belgium, 
‘ identify her policy with that which the 
‘Court of London had deemed the best 
‘adapted for the maintenance of a just 
‘ balance of power in Europe; and, on the 
‘other hand, to secure to Russia the 
‘payment ofa portion of her old Dutch 
‘ debt, in consideration of the general ar- 
‘ rangements of the Congress of Vienna, to 
‘ which she had given her adhesion—ar- 
‘rangements which remain in full force.’ 
Does not this paper show that the objects 
of Great Britain are the same, though 
those objects are to be accomplished by 
different means? I consider the treaty 
now laid upon the Table as in fact pro- 
viding, by a different method, for the at- 
tainment of the same end—namely, the 
preservation of the peace of Europe— 
which it was formerly thought could only 
be obtained by uniting Belgium and Hol. 
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land as a barrier to the power of France, 
and which it is now seen is best to be ac- 
complished by allowing one of these coun- 
tries to be independent of the other. But 
then, says the right hon. Gentleman— 
“You have not made the payment in 
June, as you made it in January, and that 
shows that you do not think yourselves 
bound to continue the payment.” The 
difference is occasioned by this circum- 
stance:—A new Treaty has since been 
ratified between these two parties, and all 
future payments will be made under that 
treaty, and must, consequently, be made 
after the sanction of the House. But 
then the right hon. Gentleman may say— 
why enter into such atreaty if you thought 
yourselves justified under the terms of the 
former? Why, for this reason; that cir- 
cumstances have changed, and that the 
Ministry, foreseeing they might have to 
deal with the mind of a statesman of such 
extraordinary discrimination as that of the 
right hon. Gentleman, might think proper 
to prepare for such an event; and then to 
call on the House to give, by their sanc- 
tion to this treaty, their approval of the 
construction of that which had preceded 
it. The right hon. Gentleman says, that 
his Majesty’s Ministers were not authorised 
by the Act to make those payments; but 
if he will consult the Act again, he will find 
that a true interpretation of its terms does 
justify them, The people of England are 
too good a people, too honourable and 
well-principled a people, to desire that 
his Majesty’s Government should relieve 
them from a payment which prior stipula- 
tions had unfortunately fixed upon them, 
and from which they could only be re- 
lieved at the expense of the dignity of the 
Crown and of the national honour. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Herries), in the course of his speech, 
endeavoured to raise prejudice in the 
opinion of their constituents, at the next 
election, against those Members who sup- 
port the proposition of the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and, 
with consummate address, he called upon 
Gentlemen around him to resist that pro- 
position, under the pretence of guarding 
the money of the people. But, Sir, the 
people will see through this flimsy, vain 
pretence. They will look rather to the 
persevering exertions in which the public 
lives of those Gentlemen, and their friends, 
have been passed, todiminish extravagance, 
than to the vain professions of their op- 
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ponents of a desire to lessen expense. The 
right hon. Gentleman has appealed to those 
Members, who, although generally sup- 
porting the measures of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, voted against the payment of 
this loan, when the question was last be- 
fore the House; and he has called upon 
them to maintain their constituency by 
now voting upon this Amendment. But, 
Sir, those hon. Members will, I trust con- 
sider the altered circumstances under 
which the question now comes before us, 
They will look to the additional treaty 
which has since been entered into, and to 
the secret articles, and they will find that 
these confirm the views which I have 
taken, and that they would be almost 
traitors to their constituents if they voted 
with the right hon. member for Harwich. 
I have now, Sir, gone over, according to 
my feeble powers as an advocate, the 
leading circumstances of this case, by which 
I conceive his Majesty’s Ministers to be 
justified in the course which they have 
adopted; and I trust that they have de- 
monstrated to every candid mind, that they 
could be interpreted so as to warrant the 
cessation of this payment, only by a wilful 
misconstruction [order]. If hon. Gentle- 
men will allow me to finish my sentence 
without interruption, they will find that I 
am not out of order, and that I cast impu- 
tations upon no one. 

Mr. Herries would not have interrupted 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, but that 
he had, in the earlier part of his speech, 
used very unparliamentary language in 
reference to him. 

Dr. Lushington would give any reason- 
able satisfaction to any hon. Member who 
might suppose that he had intended to 
offend him. He did not think that the lan- 
guage which he had used, in reference to 
the arguments of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, was unparliamentary or offensive. 
For his part, he only meant to say, that 
the arguments were sophistical and inge- 
nious. 

Mr. Herries: Wilful misconstruction. 

Dr. Lushington would still say, that, in 
his opinion, nothing short of the words 
misconstruction and perverted ingenuity 
could be applied to the arguments upon 
which the opposition to the present Mo- 
tion was supported. He had a right to 


say, that the arguments of the right hon. 
member for Harwich were the offspring of 
perverted ingenuity; if he had not a 
right to say so, then there was an end to 
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freedom of debate in that House. He 
would not occupy the time of the House 
further, and would only repeat, that the 
construction which his Majesty’s Ministers 
had put upon the Treaty of 1815 was the 
only sound one, and the only one consist- 
ent with the honour and the dignity of the 
country. 

Mr. Baring felt himself compelled to 
say, that a morecomplete misrepresentation 
of acase had never come from any Gentle- 
man who in his presence had ever ad- 
dressed the House. In putting the ques- 
tion, the object of his right hon. friend had 
been, to separate two questions perfectly 
distinct in their nature, whilst the object 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman was, 
either to confound those questions, or to 
keepthe most essential of them entirely out 
of sight. The'point toconsider was, whether 
the Government had or had not transgressed 
the law of the country, and not whether 
the new Treaty were a justifiable treaty or 
not. He thought it quite sufficient if the 
House would attend to the more import- 
ant question, whether the Ministers of the 
Crown had or had not transgressed the 
law in making the last payment to the 
emperor of Russia. The real question 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
scarcely touched upon, and the case re- 
mained still to be answered from the 
other side of the House. They had heard 
a most eloquent, fluent, and pleasing 
speech concerning the general subject, a 
very pleasing declamation, but all the es- 
sential points of the case it had left 
untouched. The question before the 
House was, whether what the Lords of the 
Treasury had declared in their letter of 
their Secretary, that until the treaty had 
received the sanction of Parliament, the 
Government had no authority whatever to 
make the payment, was not as true in last 
January as it was now. The question 
was, did or did not the treaty exist, in 
precisely the same state, when the pay- 
ment was made in January, as it was 
in now that Ministers had refused to 
make the payment? If the payment 
was not justified when Mr. Pemberton 
wrote his letter, the payment which had 
been made was obviously unjustifiable. 
The case was so strong—the violation of 
the law was so obvious—and, in his opin- 
ion, so unquestionable—that he was sur- 
prised that a man of the noble Lord’s 
(Lord Althorp’s) character for manliness 
and candour, did not come down at once, 
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straightly and honestly, to ask for a Bill 
of Indemnity. He was surprised that, in a 
case of so much importance, the noble Lord 
did not come downto the Houseto say, that 
although the Ministers were compelled to 
pay the money, yet they thought the pre- 
cedent so dangerous, that they would call 
upon the House to give them a Bill of 
Indemnity. That was the course which, in 
his judgment, would have become the 
noble Lord’s character; and he was there- 
fore, surprised to see the. noble Lord, in- 
stead of adopting such a course, come 
down and say to his friends in that House, 
that if they did not support him in his pro- 
position that night, he must go out of 
office. The noble Lord must have felt 
himself pushed hard for arguments to 
convince his friends of the justice of his 
case, when he thoughtit necessary to ad- 
dress them in that way. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who showed himself— 
not, as he said, a feeble advocate, but, in 
fact, a very zealous and ingenious advocate 
of the Ministers—did as all professional 
gentlemen do in advocating a week cause, 
suppressed all the facts which were adverse 
to his clients. But the hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not lose the opportunity of 
addressing part of his speech to the Tower 
Hamlets. Yet he did not think that any 
Gentleman in that House would be deter- 
red from doing his duty by an. apprehen- 
sion of the attacks which might hereafter 
be made upon him at the hustings. No- 
thing could be more base in any Member 
of that House, if he thought the honour 
of the country pledged to the payment of 
the money, than to resist the payment out 
of fear of anything that might be said on 
the hustings. Even if the case were doubt- 
ful, it was the duty of the country to make 
the payment, whatever might be its 
amount. At the distance of eighteen 
years, the House must content itself in 
looking at the plain obvious words of the 
treaty, and not to regard private letters 
and private understandings between per- 
sons not now in that House to give any 
explanation. He would not depend on 
the vague insinuations thrown out, of some- 
thing that might have passed, and he 
considered all such insinuations as mere 
attempts to veil the giving away of the 
money. Those who called on the House 
to sanction the payment told them, that 
they could not be put into possession of 
materials to enable them to judge of the 
propriety of that payment. It was the 
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duty of every individual to be able to state 
to his constituents why he had voted 
away the public money; but at present, 
in this case, all that a Member could say 
to his constituents would be, that he had 
voted away the money because some justi- 
fication had been insinuated, and which 
the House had been obliged to take upon 
trust. Nota word was there in the treaties 
which could justify what the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said respecting the 
invasion of Belgium by France. It was 
impossible to have made a more complete 
misrepresentation of the facts of the case 
than the learned Gentleman had made. 
He had likewise been completely mistaken 
with respect to the origin of the loans. 
The loans were contracted as far back as 
the reign of the Empress Catherine, for 
the purpose of subjugating Poland. If 
the money had been applied even against 
this country itself, it could have been no 
reason for its not fulfilling its engagement. 
Thehon.and learned Gentleman (Dr. Lush- 
ington) had misrepresented the treaty. It 
contained no mention of France. It 
arose out of circumstances in which only 
the three Powers—England, Russia, and 
Holland—were concerned. England was 
indebted to Holland, and the latter was 
indebted to Russia. At the close of the 
war, the Government of England, wishing 
to retain the Dutch colonies, the Cape 
of Good Hope, Essequibo, Demerara, and 
Berbice, of which we had obtained pos- 
session during the war, induced Holland 
to cede those colonies to her, upon the 
payment of certain sums of money, which 
were afterwards to be determined by 
Commissioners of the respective Go- 
vernments. Now, Holland being indebted 
to the emperor of Russia 50,000,000 
of florins, which was the proportion of 
the expenses of the war assessed upon 
the former state, as one of the lesser 
Powers, it was agreed that England should 
pay to Russia the money that was due to 
Holland by this country, as the purchase 
of the colonies ; this condition being an- 
nexed, that the payments should cease if 
Belgium should be separated from Hol- 
land. The reason of the condition was 
obvious—it was only because Holland 
possessed the large territory including the 
Dutch and Belgian provinces, that she 
was subjected, by the assessment, to so 
heavy a tax ; and it would be unjust that, 
when she ceased to possess the means of 
paying the impost, it should continue 
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to be exacted from her. The words of 
the treaty were simply, that ‘ the payment 
‘ shall cease and determine, should the 
‘ possession and sovereignty of the Belgic 
‘ provinces at any time pass away, or be 
‘ severed, from the dominions of the king 
‘ of the Netherlands, previous to the com- 
‘plete liquidation of the same.’ If it 
were really the sole purpose of the con- 
tracting parties, to guard against the ag- 
gression of France, the treaty would have 
said so; but the most comprehensive terms 
had been used to express their meaning, 
that the payments should only be made 
whilst the king of Holland possessed the 
extended territory, and should cease and 
determine when that territory became di- 
minished by the sovereignty and posses- 
sion of Belgium passing away in any 
manner from his dominion. Those pro- 
vinces had passed away from his domin- 
ion, and he had, accordingly, ceased to 
make the payments. Why, then, had we 
continued them? We really owed nothing 
to Russia : we had been paying a debt for 
Holland to Russia, and we were under no 
liability from which Holland was exempt. 
If there was any justice in the world, it 
must be acknowledged that, if the money 
be now due to any party by us, it was to 
Holland we owed it. The plainest common 
sense would point out that the king of 
Holland, being the party who gave to 
England the equivalent for the money 
which we undertook to pay for him to 
Russia, had a double right to be made a 
party to the continued payment, and to 
be consulted as to what was to be done 
with the money, now that Russia’s claim 
to it, under the treaty, had clearly termi- 
nated. He did not mean to say, that the 
claim of Holland upon this country was 
not terminated at the same time. It could 
not now be said to us that we must not 
have the colonies and the money too; for 
we bought the colonies from a party who 
sold them upon a political contingency, 
which had turned against him; and, by 
the very conditions of the sale, his right 
to demand a further payment no longer 
existed. All he meant to say was, that if 
the money was still due, to whom, then, 
in honour and feeling, was it due, but to 
Holland? He (Mr. Baring) had been this 
morning very much struck by a passage 
which was pointed out to him in a report 
of the speech delivered at a dinner yester- 
day by the noble Lord at the head of his 
Majesty’s Government. He knew that 
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the accuracy of newspaper reports was not 
to be relied on; but as the paper from 
which he was about to quote was known 
to be favourable to his Majesty’s present 
Government, it would not be supposed 
that the reporter had intentionally mis- 
represented Lord Grey. He (Mr. Baring) 
knew, from what he had heard from the 
gentleman who pointed out the speech to 
his notice, that the expressions of the 
noble Earl had given rise to very great 
alarm. The noble Earl was reported to 
have said, after some common-places, that 


“* he hoped that all the united blessings of 


peace and liberty would fall upon the 
city of London. Still he would not hide 
from the meeting, that there never was a 
time in whichit was more important, that 
the people of England should assume a 
firm and imposing attitude. There were 
many questions of foreign policy, of first- 
rate importance, still undecided.” Now, 
if such expressions had fallen from any 
young man, in the heat of debate, or in 
the excitement of a public meeting, he 
should not have been surprised ; but when 
a person of the high character and known 
discretion of Lord Grey spoke in that 
way, he looked upon the words as con- 
veying a very important meaning. When 
he coupled that with the fact that the 
Lord Privy Seal had lately been sent to 
Petersburgh—nobody knew for what—he 
could not imagine, that the people were 
called upon to assume an imposing attitude 
to overawe the opponents of the Ministers. 
He was quite sure that Earl Grey would 
not use language so offensive. It seemed 
to him, therefore, that those expressions 
could only refer to the Belgian question. 
It was too much that the House should 
be called on to sanction a new treaty with 
Russia, for the payment of the debt which 
had now ceased to be owing, at the 
moment when the head of the Government 
thought itnecessary to call upon the people 
of England to assume a firm and imposing 
attitude, respecting “‘ questions of foreign 
policy of first-rate importance, and still 
undecided.” At least, under such cir- 
cumstances, the House should first be in- 
formed of the actual state of our relations 
with the two Powers—Holland and Rus- 
sia—-who were parties to the former treaty. 
By the stipulations of that treaty, our 
obligations to continue the payment had 
terminated, and the Ministers had made 
out no case to show that it ought to be 
renewed. 
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Colonel Davies said, although he was 
determined to oppose every improper ex- 
penditure of the public money, he could not 
give his support to the Resolutions which 
had been moved by the right hon. member 
for Harwich, as an Amendment to the 
proposition of the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The treaty into 
which the Ministers had found it neces- 
sary to enter, since they made the first 
payment to Russia, after the separation of 
Belgium from Holland, showed that they 
did not feel themselves justified in having 
made that payment. He must protest 
against that doctrine laid down by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by which 
he affirmed, that if a vote of censure were 
pronounced against the Government, or 
any impediment thrown in the way of any 
liquidation of that debt, that then the in- 
evitable consequence must be the resigna- 
tion of that Government. He really con- 
ceived it impossible to broach any doctrine 
more incapable of being rationally main- 
tained; and he must say, that he did not 
think that the noble Lord was fairly deal- 
ing with the House, in using such means 
for procuring their consent to the positions 
for which the noble Lord and his friends 
were contending. He was sure that his 
noble friend would be the last man to 
think of bullying the House ; but, though 
without any such intention, the mainte- 
nance of doctrines of that kind certainly 
was marked by such a tendency—nothing 
could look more like it. It by no means 
followed, in these times, asa matter of ne- 
cessity that Ministers were to go out be- 
cause they occasionally found themselves 
in a minority. He had no doubt that, in 
a reformed Parliament, they would often 
find themselves in a minority. There had 
been much ingenious debating in the course 
of that evening, and considerable efforts had 
been made, to embarrass and mystify the 
question before them; but, divested of its 
legal subtilties, it was a question which a 
child might answer, and no one could 
answer it otherwise than by declaring that 
the payments must cease and determine so 
soon as the two countries became sepa- 
rated. But there was another question— 
was it right, or prudent, or just, in the 
present condition of the revenue, to think 
of continuing such a payment? and was it 
consistent in a Government composed of 
men who, out of office, were constantly 
declaiming against extravagance, to set 
an example themselves of such wanton 
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and gratuitous waste of public money ? 
And, last of all, was there any consistency 
to be found in the conduct of a Govern- 
ment so acting, when the most eloquent 
speech delivered against these payments, 
at the time the question was first mooted, 
was the speech delivered by Lord Grey 
himself ? 

Mr. Macaulay said, that as he could 
hope to add nothing to the unanswerable 
and admirable speech of his noble friend, 
he should only occupy the attention of 
the House for a few minutes, for such, he 
was sure, was the effect ot that persuasive 
and convincing statement, that it was 
almost unnecessary for any one else to 
make the slightest attempt to augment 
the force of his arguments, or to add to 
their number. He could have wished that 
the conduct to be pursued by the gallant 
Officer, who had last addressed the House, 
were to be the direct reverse to that he 
had announced himself it would be, and 
that, on the vote of censure upon the Go- 
vernment, he should vote against them ; 
and in that respecting the violation of 
national faith, he should be with them. 
It was of little importance by whom the 
affairs of the country were administered, 
but it was of the deepest moment that the 
national honour should be preserved in- 
violate. Considering, that upon this sub- 
ject hung the national faith and honour of 
England, he confessed it did in the highest 
degree astonish him, that hon. Members 
should think of introducing topics which 
had not the slightest relation to such a 
subject. If we were bound by the solemn 
obligations of a mutual compact, of what 
importance to us was the general conduct 
of the Monarch with whom that compact 
might have been contracted? Were we 
at full liberty to enter into as many 
treaties as we please with all the Monarchs 
of the world, and yet keep faith only with 
those who proved to be merciful, liberal, 
and constitutional rulers? We entered 
into treaties with the Burmese and Siamese 
governments, and were we to require of 
them that they should conform their re- 
spective principles of government to that 
which we conceived might be suitable and 
becoming as between them and their sub- 
jects ? 

Colonel Davies: No, no. 

Mr. Macaulay resumed: The only ar- 
gument on that side of the House was the 
necessity of keeping faith; and how had 
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argument? Why, the hon. and gallant 
Member talked as if we paid tribute to 
Russia, at the moment it was attacking 
Poland. On what ground else did he 
speak of economy? To exercise economy 
in a case of this description, the payment 
must be optional, for he had not yet 
heard anybody rise in the House and say, 
that economy was to be preserved at the 
expense of national honour. If the com- 
mon-sense interpretation of the treaty 
called upon this country for its execution, 
the hon. and gallant Member might as 
well call upon them to economize by a 
reduction of the Three per Cents, or a non- 
payment of Exchequer Bills. The ques- 
tion which they were then engaged in 
debating, naturally divided itself into two 
parts. The first was, whether or not the 
country was bound, by the most obvious 
principles of public faith, to continue these 
payments ; secondly, did Government: act 
illegally in continuing them without ob- 
taining a new Act of Parliament for the 
purpose? All the hon. Members who spoke 
upon the other side, professed to pursue 
the object of keeping these questions per- 
fectly distinct ; and yet it strangely enough 
happened, that there was not one amongst 
them who did not mix both these topics ; 
and that confusion of those questions was 
strikingly conspicuous where Vattel was re- 
ferred to. Referring to the Treaty of 
1815, he must admit, that if they ex- 
amined the letter of that treaty, they 
would find, that the proviso had arisen, 
and that we were absolved from the pay- 
ment of the debt. Yes, according to the 
letter of the treaty we were absolved. 
According to the letter we might be 
absolved; but were they now to be 
told for the first time, that the foreign 
policy of this great and renowned country 
was to be governed by such pettifogging 
rules of construction as were enunciated 
from the other side? Principles such as 
those were never meant in any age, or 
country, to be applied to the construction 
of compacts affecting the peace or the 
fate of nations. Reference, for the pur- 
poses of present argument, had been made 
to the opinions of jurists; but he knew 
enough of jurists to know, that they were 
the most convenient authorities that could 
in any case be referred to for the purposes 
of such a debate as the present. In the 
early ages of the Church the Fathers were 
frequently quoted, and many of them so 
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became a proverb, that you might apply 
to the Fathers and obtain their authority 
in support of either side of almost any 
question. If they adopted the rule of 
literal construction, there must be an end 
of all that had heretofore been considered 
the faith of treaties. Hon. Members on 
the other side had spoken much and em- 
phatically of the authorities which they 
had quoted in support of their respective 
opinions ; but he would call their atten- 
tion to one authority which few amongst 
them would be disposed to dispute—he 
meant the authority of the Duke of Well- 
ington. One of the great conventions to 
which he was a party bore date in the 
same year with that which they were then 
discussing. It related to the entrance of 
the Allied Armies into Parisin the year 
1815. By that Convention it was strictly 
stipulated, that all public property, other 
than military stores, should be respected ; 
and it was further agreed, that if any 
doubt should arise respecting the construc- 
tion of any part of that Convention, it 
should be construed favourably to the 
city of Paris, yet all the pictures of the 
Louvre were removed. The people of 
France held up the letter of the treaty, 
and insisted that the works of art, of 
which Napoleon had despoiled the nations 
of Europe, should still remain within the 
French capital ; but they were restored to 
their original possessors, and the British 
nation and all Europe approved the act, 
for it was understood at the time of sign- 
ing the Convention, that the pictures at 
the Louvre were to be restored. There 
was an understanding that an exception 
had been made in respect of them parti- 
cularly. He was aware it might be alleged 
that the rules of construction required, 
that when any exception whatever was 
specified, none other could be introduced or 
added ; but let the House only look to the 
circumstances of 1815—look to that very 
Convention in which the Duke of Well- 
ington himself was concerned. The trea- 
ties entered into at the period when what 
was Called the Settlement of Europe had 
been effected, were directed to objects 
which could not from their very nature, be 
long maintained; but was the pecuniary 
part of those treaties to be therefore set 
at nought by a people calling themselves 
free, liberal, and enlightened? The trea- 


ties of that period could certainly ac- 
complish no object of a permanent kind, 
for these Governments thought but of 
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other Governments, and nothing of the 
nations. In all their partitions they 
looked to making up compact states— 
they looked to nothing beyond the conve- 
nient frontiers which an acquaintance with 
the state supplied—they attended not to 
the national characters, habits, feelings, 
religion, morals of the several nations 
whose fates they presumed to decide; and 
what better proof could be supplied of 
that than that very plausible but hollow 
union of Holland and Belgium? But 
though, in those various points of policy, 
England had failed, that failure, so far 
from furnishing an argument in support 
of breach of pecuniary faith, had quite 
an opposite tendency. He said nothing 
of the policy of that union, but it was a 
great and primary object of the then Mi- 
nistry of this country to form it, and it 
would be an eternal disgrace to the pre- 
sent Ministers, who differed as to that mea- 
sure if they refused to fulfil the stipula- 
tions of their predecessors. It was well 
known, that Russia was averse from the 
union between Holland and Belgium; and 
as a means of reconciling the Court of 
St. Petersburg, the payment of the Russian 
debt due in Holland was guaranteed by 
England [cries of “no”]. He certainly 
nnderstood, and believed he could show 
from good authority, that Russia was op- 
posed to that union—it was stated at 
the time-—he could show it had been re- 
corded — it had been stated in that 
House, that, in 1815, Russia was averse 
from the union; the Treaty was con- 
cluded under that view, and with the ex- 
press object and intention of inducing 
Russia to accede to it; and, in order to 
prevent Russia having an interest in dis- 
turbing that union, the payments were 
made to depend upon its continuance, 
The period fixed for the determination of 
those payments was the dissolution of the 
union, not because there was any na- 
tural connexion between the two, but 
because it was from Russia that danger 
was chiefly apprehended. If looked at in 
that view, the treaty was intelligible : 
in any other it had no meaning. The 
hon. member for Thetford said, that these 
payments were due, not to Russia but to 
Holland, and that England could only 
contemplate paying them as Jong as Hol- 
land had the ability to pay her share to 
Russia. But, ifthat were the contingency 
of our payments, it might have been as 
well made to depend on the fall of the 
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next meteoric stone, or the drying up of 
the Mediterranean. Ifthe principle were 
that Russia should not receive the money 
in consequence of a separation which she 
could not prevent, or that England should 
be exonerated from the payment in con- 
sequence of a separation which she had 
promoted, the treaty in which such a prin- 
ciple was embodied would be the most 
extraordinary that ever was made. If he 
understood the spirit of those treaties 
rightly, it was, that if there were the slightest 
reason to believe that Russia, by direct or 
indirect means, had produced a separation 
between Holland and Belgium—if she 
had been inclined to lag behind, and to 
make no exertion to prevent it—if she 
had favoured that separation—if she 
had thrown any obstruction in the way of 
any efforts we might have been inclined to 
make for the purpose of preventing that 
separation—then the circumstances con- 
templated by the proviso had arisen, and 
we were relieved from the payment of the 


money. But wasthat the present state of 
affairs? Was it not notorious, that since 
1815 the two countries had, so to 


speak, interchanged their parts with 
reference to this question. In 1815 
we were for the union and Russia was 
against it; in 1831 Russia was de- 
cidedly opposed to the separation. He 
would not say that England either caused, 
or was desirous of, that separation. He 
did not mean to say, that England desired 
that the people of Belgium should be 
discontented with the government of 
Holland, nor that the Belgians should 
have risen against the king of Holland. 
He did say, however, that while the 
king of Holland continued to be, virtually, 
the king of that country, hostilities took 
place; the resistance of the Belgians was 
successful; and Belgium was separated, 
to be again united, in all probability, by 
the European Powers only. England 
was desirous that the separation should 
be recognized, and it became necessary 
that the new independent state of Belgium 
should be invited to enter into the great 
European family, In the mean time, the 
circumstances of Russia had changed in 
adirectly opposite direction. . In the first 
place, as every Gentleman knew, a matri- 


monial alliance had, since 1815, very 


closely united the Courts of Petersburg 
and the House of Orange ; but, above all, 
they could not help feeling, that the cir- 
cumstances. under which the Belgian 
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revolution took place, were such as could 
not be contemplated with pleasure by a 
government,distinguished by itsjealousy of 
all popular institutions arising out of the 
people. The forcible expulsion of the troops 
of the government and the Sovereign, and 
a democratic council being called to the 
government of the country, the question 
between a republic and a hereditary mon- 
archy put to the vote, and a Sovereign 
invited and elected by the people them- 
selves, on certain constitutional terms— 
these were the characteristics of the Bel- 
gian revolution; and these were things 
which it could not be supposed the Rus- 
sian government would contemplate with 
pleasure. It appeared to him, therefore, 
that the two countries had entirely 
changed their former parts; that this 
recognition was now effected by the great 
Powers of Europe, and that the inde- 
pendence of the state of Belgium had 
not been effected in that way which would 
absolve us from our obligations. It had 
been effected, not by the interference of 
Russia, but in conformity with the wishes 
of England, and in spite of a strong reluct- 
ance on the part of Russia. He could 
not but think, then, that we were still 
bound to fulfil our obligations. There 
was a case he would mention to the House, 
which appeared nearly parallel to the 
present. He remembered to have read, 
long ago, in one of the old jurists—he 
could not recollect where, but it was not 
necessary to mention the authority, for its 
great similarity to the present case would 
carry its own argument along with it—the 
writer, according to a common practice, 
as many hon. Gentlemen knew, with the 
jurists, put a supposed case. There were 
two States before the invention of fire- 
arms. Certain circumstances induced 
one State to agree to pay the other an 
annual subsidy of 1000 ducats; the other 
state stipulating in return, that whenever 
the state paying this money was invaded, 
they would send to their assistance 1,000 
pikemen; and the treaty contained a 
stipulation that, if this number and the 
force were not sent within three days 
after such an invasion, then the payment 
of the annual subsidy should cease and 
be discontinued. Fire-arms were sub- 
sequently invented, and came into general 
use; an invasion took place, the party 
invaded sent to the other state, not for 
pikemen, but for musqueteers—‘“‘ For the 
love of heaven send us some musqueteers ; 
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pikemen are of no use now.” A battalion 
of musqueteers immediately marched to 
the assistance of the distressed state, and 
the invasion was repelled. Afterwards, 
when the subsidy was demanded, the 
answer was,—‘* Look to the terms of the 
treaty; it declares that you shall send 
1,000 pikemen, and that, if you do not 
send such a force, in number and arms, as 
herein stipulated, payment of our annual 
subsidy shall thereupon cease.” Why, 
what would be the language of the Power 
cheated in this way ?—Would it not say, 
“« You are taking advantage of your own 
wrong; circumstances have changed ; 
military tactics have altered; we have 
conformed to that alteration; by doing 
so we have saved you, and this is the 
return you give us for what we have 
done?” These cases were analogous. In 
1815 we were desirous of the union; in 
1832 we were desirous to promote a sepa- 
ration; and with what face could the 
British Ministers stand up and say to the 
Russians, ‘‘ You did not frustrate my 
wishes with respect to Belgium, you did 
not plunge all Europe in war to support 
your own views, and I will now take ad- 
vantage of the separation which I pro- 
moted, and which you might have pre- 
vented, but did not, in order to evade 
payments which literally, though not 
according to the spirit of the treaty, were 
made to depend upon the continuance 
of the union.” He had no difficulty, then, 
upon grounds such as these, broadly and 
roundly to assert, that his Majesty’s 
Government had deserved well of the 
country, and, therefore, he paid but little 
attention to the taunts, coming from the 
other side, about the difficulty that Mem- 
bers might have in facing their constitu- 
ents, after voting in favour of a continu- 
ance of those payments. For his part, 
he should have no difficulty in defending 
such a vote before any constituent body 
in the empire; for the peopleof England 
had long shown that they knew and felt 
there was a fixed identity in the state— 
that public and private morals were the 
same—that honesty was the best policy— 
and they believed that to pay what they 
owed was the truest economy—that the 





state could not be guilty of a breach of 


faith in one instance without bringing 
suspicion on all its engagements, and 
thus reducing itself to a situation at once 
disgraceful and perilous, putting to hazard 
that peace throughout Europe now hap- 
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'pily so long preserved—a peace, in the 


continuance of which every artisan, every 
ploughman, every shopkeeper, in the land 
knew that he was deeply interested; and 
he need not say, that to preserve peace, 
public faith must be maintained inviolably. 
Upon: these principles, Members of Par- 
liament might go before the people of 
England—upon these principles, Members 
of Parliament might be willing to act, and 
content to suffer. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, his hon. 
and learned friend who spoke last endea- 
voured to make it appear that those who 
opposed him and the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite on this question were so many 
pikemen, that they were pettifogging 
critics, who endeavoured to pick holes 
in the treaty for the purpose of defeating 
a just claim. He must, for himself and 
for those who sat round him, reject that 
character. His hon. and learned friend 
complained of the diffuse manner in which 
the question was discussed on that side 
of the House. He must, however, re- 
tort the charge upon his hon. and learned 
friend, for he was diffuse where he should 
be concise, and concise where he ought to 
have gone more at large into the subject. 
They were not now discussing the Treaty 
of 1831, Theonly point they had to con- 
sider was, whether the last payment made 
to Russia was or was not made con- 
formably to law. To this point the 
debate was hitherto confined by Gentle- 
men on his side of the House, and his 
hon. and learned friend was the victim of 
his own censure when he complained that 
they went into the general question. For 
his part he should confine himself strictly 
tothe point, was it or was it not a pay- 
ment made according to law? He was 
decidedly and firmly of opinion that it 
wasnot. The debt was not one originally 
contracted by this country. Holland, at 
the time of the peace, having ceded the 
Cape of Good Hope, Essequibo, Demerara, 
and Berbice, the equivalent given by this 
country was the constituting of Holland 
and Belgium into one kingdom, to con- 
tinue united under the king of the Nether- 
lands, and the payment in money of a 
certain sum. Russia owed in Holland 
10,000,000/., the payment of a part of 
which, or the interest of it, was guaranteed 
by this country. The language of the 
treaty giving this guarantee was, that the 
payment should cease so soon as the 
possession and sovereignty of Belgium 
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should cease to be in the king of the 
Netherlands—so soon as Belgium and 
Holland should be separated. It was 
contended on the opposite side that this 
meant a separation by external war, by the 
aggression of foreign states. There was 
nothing in the treaty to bear out such a 
construction. It was said again that, if 
literally interpreted, it might be taken to 
mean every separation, whether the con- 
sequence of internal war or otherwise. It 
was at all events clear that Lord Grenville 
did not put the same interpretation upon 
the treaty that Ministers did, for he, as 
Teller of the Exchequer, refused to make 
the payment. when called upon. The 
Crown lawyers were therefore consulted, 
and in a most extraordinary way. While 
he was one of the law advisers of the 
Crown no Minister ever attempted to treat 
him as the Attorney General was treated 
upon this occasion ; for while the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary had the Treaty 
of 1831 in his pocket, the object and end 
of which was to make the payment a valid 
one, he referred it to the law officers of the 
Crown to determine whether the payment 
was legal under the Treaty of 1815, never 
once saying, that he had another treaty in 
his possession. Had he been treated in this 
manner he would have told the Foreign 
Secretary that it was unfair, that it was 
wrong—he did not mean morally, but 
politically—to call upon him to give an 
opinion under the Treaty of 1815, while 
he kept another concealed in his pocket 
which entirely altered the complexion of 
the case. His hon. and learned friend said, 
he should be ready to defend before his 
constituents, before the people of England, 
the vote he should give upon this occa- 
sion. He would like to see it ; and, if his 
hon. and learned friend offered himself a 
candidate for Marylebone, or any other 
metropolitan district, he would get as near 
as possible to the hustings to hear him, for 
if he spoke of Ministers in the language 
which their conduct merited, he must 
charge them with the grossest duplicity 
—he did not say moral, but political 
duplicity—in thus concealing from the 
law officers of the Crown a part, and 
that a most important part, of the case 
upon which they were consulted. It was 
a disgrace alike to the Ministers and to the 
Crown lawyersto be sotreated. His hon. 
and learned friend was not the only person 
who would have to explain to his consti- 
tuents his vote upon this question. The 
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Attorney General also must have a vis-a-vis 
with the people of Nottingham about the 
matter. It might be said, that when the 
law officers were consulted, the treaty was 
not ratified, and could not, therefore, be 
submitted to them. That was no excuse 
at all, it made no difference in the case, 
and he did not hesitate to say, that the 
noble Lord, the Foreign Secretary, did not 
act with candour and fairness—he did not 
mean morally, but politically—either to- 
wards the emperor of all the Russias in pro- 
posing a newtreaty, when no new treaty ac~ 
cording tohimself wasnecessary, ortowards 
Lord Grenville, who should have been made 
acquainted with it, or towards the House 
of Commons, which was kept in the dark. 
The law officers had still greater reason 
to complain, for at the time they were 
consulted Ministers were fully two months 
in possession of this new treaty. ll 
parties had been the victims of the decep- 
tion ; for why had the noble Lord so 
studiously forborne all mention of the 
supplemental treaty, which at last only 
accidentally found its way from Downing- 
street tothe Table? The noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who he 
expected would have gone at large into 
the question, had treated the whole matter 
as briefly and as slightly as if the question 
were only on the fitness of imposing a 
duty of a farthing or halfpenny per gallon 
upon cyder, perry, or mum. His hon. 
and learned friend dealt very liberally in 
expressions of censure. He applied to the 
Gentlemen on his side of the House the 
words spoliators, and pettifoggers and 
pikemen. Now he would try his hand, too, 
at an expression; and if there were any 
hon. Gentleman opposite who did not 
understand it, his hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Macaulay), being a professional man, 
would be able to give them an explanation. 
The expression he should use was this, 
‘* obtaining money under false pretences.” 
Itwas said, that they attempted by cunning, 
and trick, and pettifogging to evade the 
payment of a just demand, to the liquida- 
tion of which they were bound by honour 
and by the faith of treaties, and that they 
endeavoured to get out of it by picking holes 
in the treaty. He believed he had shown 
to the satisfaction of the House, at least 
to the satisfaction of every candid mind, 
that the tricks and cunning and conceal- 
ment were all on the other side, and thus 
gave his hon. and learned friend meal for 
his malt, His hon, and learned friend 
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came out with an old domestic adage, that 
honesty was the best policy. Did he mean 
it in reference to the concealment of this 
important document from the House of 
Commons, from Lord Grenville, from the 
Crown lawyers? In place of this kind of 
shuffling and tricky management, and 
unworthy and dishonest concealment—he 
did not mean the word morally—why did 
not the Chancellor of the Exchequer come 
down to the House openly and fairly, and 
say, ‘‘I think we have done wrong under 
the letter of the treaty, but not in the 
spirit of it, and we wish to correct that 
wrong by another treaty.” This would 
have been fair dealing. His hon. and 
learned friend, and the hon. Gentleman 
Opposite, set themselves up as preachers 
of honesty, as moral instructors; but, on 
this question did they practise what they 
preached? Had they dealt honestly by 
the people? No. Had they dealt honestly 
by the emperor of Russia? No. Had 
they dealt honestly by Holland? No. 
Had they dealt honestly by the House ? 
No. Had they dealt honestly even by 
their own Attorney and Solicitor General? 
No. Where then was their vaunted 
virtue; or rather did not everything show 
that what they called honesty was, in 
truth, disgraceful diplomatic duplicity ? 
But why introduce into this debate so many 
topics with which it had nothing to do? 
The only question was, was the money 
due by the treaty or was it not? His 
firm conviction was, that the payment was 
illegal. Ministers said, that though, on 
the mere words of thetreaty, a doubt might 
arise, there could be nodoubt as to the spirit 
of it, and that in good faith they were 
bound tothe payment. He was as willing 
and as zealous to support the honour 
and good faith of the country as those 
field-preachers,those promulgators of pure 
morals, on the opposite side. They boasted 
of their honesty. He did not mean to deny, 
that individually and in their private ca- 
pacity they were honest, but politically, 
in this matter, their whole conduct was 
oblique and crooked. No Ministers, not 
even Buckingham, or any of the gure divino 
Ministers of James, would have dared to 
pay away money upon the ground of a 
treaty which, so far as it stipulated the 
payment of money, was, without the 
sanction of Parliament, no better than a 
bit of waste paper. He charged Ministers 
with a breach both of a treaty and of an 
Act of Parliament, and should prove that 
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they drew money from the Exchequer 
under false pretences, Their own Treaty 
of 1831 was quite sufficient to convict 
them of duplicity and breach of faith. 
What said this treaty? He should read 
it. It was the confession of Ministers, and 
not a long one. [The hon. and learned 
Gentleman read a portion of the treaty, 
in which he said, there was a direct ad- 
mission that the former treaty did not 
embrace the case.] He expressed a desire 
to hear from the noble Lord and his hon. 
and learned friend, both adepts in diplo- 
macy, whether there was any way to ex- 
plain the deviation from the letter of the 
treaty? He knew not what answer the 
noble Lord and the Attorney General 
could give to the voters at the next 
election. They would be told that Go- 
vernment had sanctioned the payment of an 
instalment of 10,000/. to Russia when the 
letter of a treaty was opposed to that pay- 
ment. The only defence the Government 
could make would be, that it was a pettifogg- 
ing practice to be governed by the letter ofa 
treaty. It was not his intention, like the two 
hon. and learned Members, to travel out 
of the case. The hon. member for Ilchester 
(Dr. Lushington) had been complimented 
by the hon. member for Calne (Mr. Ma- 
caulay), on his unanswerable speech. Un- 
answerable it certainly was in one sense, 
since it contained nothing to be answered, 
and was to his mind the very reverse of 
convincing, at least on the side it was 
intended to advocate. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had blinked the whole 
question, which was whether, extrinsic of 
the treaty, there was a stringent claim for 
this money upon the honour of Great 
Britain? But the members for Ilchester 
and Calne had omitted to advert to those 
articles of the treaty, which alone were 
important to the decision, while they had 
read every other part of it; no part they 
had read having the smallest bearing upon 
the true point at issue. The eloquence of 
those learned Gentlemen might be very 
amusing —their rhetoric might be very 
gratifying (and to none more gratifying 
than to themselves)—their sarcasms might 
be very keen, and their wit and humour 
very pointed and pleasant; but it wasa 
mere mockery of argument when they 
omitted to notice the only important 
document. He begged to ask whether, 
under the new reformed system of govern- 
ment, it was part of the duty of Ministers 
to guard the public purse? Some of the 
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present servants of the Crown were to be 
candidates for districts of the Tower—an 
ominous vicinity, where people were some- 
times called upon to mount higher than 
Ministers might like to ascend. What 
would they say to any demand why they 
had neglected their duty as guardians of 
the public purse, and why they had been 
parties to expulsion from Parliament of 
the unfortunate boroughmongers, who 
would fain have saved so much of the 
public money at a time when it could ill 
be spared? Ministers might contend that 
this guardianship of the public purse was 
an old-fashioned doctrine, not fit for these 
reformed and enlightened days, but would 
they succeed in persuading the people that 
they were right in the course they had pur- 
sued? With a view to approaching elec- 
tions, Ministers had made many popular 
harangues ; they had scattered the largess 
of language, and of their own sweet-meats 
abroad; and he (Sir Charles Wetherell) 
would scatter his bitters as an antidote. 
The Secretary for Ireland was on the point 
of starting for Lancashire—the noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) was thought certain of 
winning in his county—the Secretary at 
War was sure of coming in again for 
Westminster—and the two law officers of 
the Crown for Nottingham and Mary- 
lebone; so that it was not wonderful 
that they should endeavour to stand as 
well as possible with their constituents. 
They would, however, find it very awkward 
to reply to the question, why they had been 
guilty of such a gross dereliction of duty, 
that even an unreformed and rotten House 
of Commons had complained of the un- 
necessary and illegal payment of public 
money. Whatever merit Ministers might 
have for reforming the House of Commons, 
they had the demerit of destroying its 
usages and its privileges. All the Minis- 
ters who had ever held office since the 
Revolution—all the Tory Ministers—even 
Mr. Pitt, stiff-backed though he was— 
had come down to the House when they 
had trespassed on the law, and demanded 
a Bill of Indemnity. In this case, the 
reasons for following the same course 
were very strong, for the motives of the 
Ministers, he admitted, were very good ; 
and indemnity would, therefore, have been 
granted them, and they ought to have 
applied for it. He approved of the note 
which had been written by Earl Grey, in 
which, he said, he could not answer that 
Parliament would sanction the payment 
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of any instalments; but, that note wasa 
condemnation of the arguments and con- 
duct of the Gentlemen opposite. He 
declared that he had never known a more 
flagrant breach of the Statutes than had 
been committed in this case by the Minis- 
ters, and he had never voted with a greater 
conviction of the correctness of his vote 
than he should give in his support to the 
Motion of his right bon. friend. 

The Attorney General would request the 
indulgence of the House but for a short 
time, as he thought that all that could be 
said on the subject had been already said by 
his hon. and learned friends. [hear]. If that 
was an admission of which some Gentle- 
men opposite could take advantage; and 
if any of them claimed so much superiority 
of understanding as to find fault with the 
arguments of his hon. and learned friends, 
he could but envy them the very good 
opinion they entertained of themselves. 
A great part of his hon. and learned 
friend’s speech had referred to his conduct 
as Attorney General, and that part of his 
speech which had been most cheered, and 
was looked upon as most triumphant, was 
an attack upon him, founded upon acom- 
plete ignorance of facts, as he formerly 
stated. He did not much wonder at this, 
in a debate crapulous in a double sense 
—an attempt to countervail by clamour 
among his own friends the genuine fes- 
tivities of yesterday, and to serve up a 
second time the censure prepared on 
the 26th of January. His learned friend 
supposed that he had given his opinion 
after the second treaty was signed; that 
was a mistake; the opinion he was re- 
quired to give was upon the Treaty of 
1815. That treaty, and the documents 
connected with it were laid before him. 
He was not asked anything about that 
treaty which was in the pocket, or, as 
his hon. and learned friend said, in 
loculo; for his opinion was asked in June, 
1831. What had induced him to form 
that opinion he had before stated, and 
that opinion he had before, he hoped, 
successfully defended. His learned friend 
had thrown out insinuations of his opinion 
being formed because it was agreeable to 
the political views of the Government. If 
his hon. and learned friend meant to 
insinuate that he, because he held the 
office of Attorney General, would be ready 
to crouch to the Government, and sacrifice 
his real opinion to their wishes, he would 
repel the insinuation with disdain, He 
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would tell his hon. and learned friend, that 
he placed as high a value on his profes- 
sional and personal character as his hon. 
and learned friend, and in that respect 
would shrink from competition with no 
man living. At the same time, he thought 
it was the duty of the Attorney General to 
be on fair and liberal terms with the Go- 
vernment with which he was connected; 
not like the Attorney General of 1829, to 
continue in the service of a Government 
which he declared was subverting the 
Constitution of the country. The views of 
the Government were not laid before him, 
but the treaty was, and according to the 
large and liberal spirit in which treaties 
ought to be construed that were to regulate 
the peace of the world, his opinion had 
been given. In November following an- 
other treaty was signed, and he had no 
doubt that his noble friend would explain 
the altered circumstances under which it 
was necessary to negociate that new treaty. 
He remembered that it was said on the 
other side, that they should not go out of 
the four corners of the treaty to interpret 
it; but that was not the spirit in which it 
ought to be construed. Vattel, and other 


writers on public law, laid down such large 


and liberal rules for construing treaties, 
that he was not surprised to hear their 
authority undervalued by Gentlemen oppo- 
site ; yet which would the House regard 
as the most impartial judges—philosophic 
Jurists, who dispassionately considered by 
what rules the interests of society would 
be best maintained, or heated advocates 
who rushed into the field with the personal 
feelings of partizans? He would take the 
liberty of asserting, that he had come to 
a decision on the meaning of this treaty 
altogether in the former spirit, and that 
his decision was exclusively attacked in 
the latter. Whatever his opinion had 
been, the adversary would have gladly 
found it wrong ; when he formed it, he 
could have no motive but that of making 
it conformable to the truth. It was some- 
thing to support his opinion, that it coin- 
cided with the opinion of the King’s Ad- 
vocate, Sir Herbert Jenner, who properly 
took the lead in the consultation on a 
subject much less fit for common lawyers, 
or (pace dicam qud) for equity lawyers, 
than for publicists. When Lord Grenville, 
looking tothe Act of Parliament, submitted 
his doubt to the Lords of the Treasury, 
he never questioned that, as the Act 
authorised the fulfilment of the treaty, 
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the Act enabled him to pay, if the treaty 
bound the Government to do so. He 
would now add, that if the treaty of No- 
vember had been laid before the law- 
officers when called upon, it could not 
have varied their opinion as to the duty 
of this country to pay the instalment then 
due, and to that alone was their attention 
called. When it was said that the fact 
of a new treaty being concluded proved 
the opinion to be erroneous, he thought 
the lapse of time and circumstances might 
account for the new treaty. Might not 
Russia feel some uneasiness as to what 
Parliament would determine respecting 
the future payments, and might not 
that create a necessity for the new Con- 
vention? His hon. and learned friend 
said, the conduct of the Minister was 
condemned by that Convention, and that 
their defence was at variance with their 
own conduct. But what said the Conven- 
tion? Why thus: —‘ Their Majesties, the 
‘ King of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
‘ tain and Ireland, and the emperor of all 
‘ the Russias, considering that the events 
‘ which have occurred in the United King- 
‘dom of the Netherlands since the year 
1830, have rendered it necessary that 
the Courts of Great Britain and Russia 
should examine the stipulations of their 
Convention of the 19th of May, 1815, as 
well as of the additional Article annexed 
thereto; considering that such examin- 
ation has led the two high contracting 
parties to the conclusion, that a complete 
agreement does not exist between the 
letter and the spirit of that Convention, 
when regarded in connexion with the 
circumstances which have attended the 
separation which has taken place be- 
tween the two principal divisions of the 
United Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
but that, on referring to the object of the 
above-mentioned Convention of the 19th 
of May, 1815, it appears that that object 
was, to afford to Great Britain a guarantee 
that Russia would, on all questions con- 
cerning Belgium, identify her policy with 
‘that which the Court of London had 
‘ deemed the best adapted for the main- 
‘tenance of a just balance of power in 
‘ Europe; and, on the other hand, to 
‘ secure to Russia the payment of an old 
* Dutch debt, in consideration of the general 
‘ arrangements of the Congress of Vienna, 
‘to which she had given her adhesion— 
* arrangements which remain in full force.’ 
Between that article and the opinion he 
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had given to the Government there was no 
inconsistency whatever. There was, he 
admitted, a difference between the letter 
and the spirit, and, when that was the 
case, which was to prevail? He had dis- 
tinctly stated, that, looking at the letter 
alone, he thought the treaty had ceased 
to be binding when those occurrences 
took place in the Netherlands which were 
alladed to by the Convention; but the 
question was, whether the letter was the 
all in all. He considered that the treaty 
was to be carried into effect according 
to its spirit, and the intention of the 
parties. Was there any man that would 
maintain the contrary? It was neces- 
sary for every one who maintained that 
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the treaty was not binding, to enter into 
the question, whether or not the rule of 
construction which gave weight to the 
spirit and intention, rather than to the 





letter of the treaty, was the proper rule. 
Assuming that the intention was clearly 
made out, and that the letter did not go 
along with the spirit of the treaty, he | 
maintained that the spirit of the treaty | 
ought to be the guide of every statesman’s 
conduct. He protested against the mean 
—and he would use the expression of his 
hon. and learned friend, the member for 
Calne, for it could not be better designated, 
—the pettifogging idea, that the spirit and | 
-ntention of a solemn obligation were to 
be sacrificed, because, by adhering to the 
letter, we might, with a short-sighted | 
economy, save to the country some few | 
thousands of pounds at a period of ad-| 
mitted distress. His hon. and learned 
friend, the member for Ilchester, had read 
a portion of the additional article, which 
had been laid before the House since the 
former discussion on this subject, which 
article, together with the conferences and 
negotiations which took place at that 
time, were all legitimate grounds for con- 
sidering upon what terms, and in what 
manner, the treaty was to be construed. 
He knew it was said that treaties were 
meant to put an end to all doubts upon 
the subject of them. It was extremely 
convenient to lay down such rules, and 
certainly it would be most desirable, in 
matters of this high import, to employ no 
language in treaties that could leave them 
open to any doubt upon their construc- 
tion: but language so perfect, as to elude 
the subtlety of parties interested, was still 
a desideratum both in national and do- 
mestic law. In the commonest occurrences 








| would do that. 
|Gentleman then read the two sections 
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of life, plausible objections were perpetually 
arising from the wording of instruments, 
and the state of circumstances at the 
period of contracting, with other contem- 
porary documents, could alone throw clear 
light on the meaning. Many things, at 
the time of preparing a treaty, might 
appear sufficiently intelligible, which sub- 
sequent events might render doubtful, 
and make it become the subject of con- 
siderable controversy. The personal inter- 
ests of the contracting parties, too, might, 
in the lapse of time, become so changed, 
that they might be influenced by their 
new situation in putting a construction 
on treaties. There might be many 
reasons in six months why new stipula- 
tions became necessary. His hon. and 
learned friend (Sir Charles Wetherell) 
had censured his hon. and learned friend, 
the member for Ilchester, for not quoting 
the whole of the additional article. He 
The hon. and learned 
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of the additional article, as follows :— 
‘Jn order to prevent any doubts that 
might hereafter arise with respect to 
the meaning and operation of the Fifth 
Article of the Convention this day signed, 
it is understood and agreed between the 
three high contracting parties, that, in 
the event of a part of the Belgic Provinces 
being at any time hereafter severed from 
the dominions of his Belgic Majesty, a 
proportionate reduction only of the charge 
agreed to be borne by their Majesties the 
king of the Netherlands and the King of 
Great Britain, to be calculated according 
to the population of the districts so 
severed, shall thereupon take place; the 
residue of the respective payments con- 
tinuing to be regularly defrayed, as pro- 
vided for in the said Convention. It is 
further understood and agreed, that the 
invasion or temporary occupation of the 
said Provinces by an enemy, shall not be 
considered as determining any part of the 
said payments, unless continued beyond 
the period of a year; in which case it shall 
be competent for their said Majesties, 
the king of the Netherlands, and the 
King of Great Britain, té& suspend their 
respective payments, subject to account 
with the Government of his Imperial 
Majesty, upon the expulsion or evacua- 
tion of the said Provinces by the enemy, 
for the whole or such proportion of the 
said arrears as may correspond with the 
state of possession in which his Majesty 
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‘ the king of the Netherlands may at such 
‘ period find himself established.’ He con- 
tended, that these stipulations looked to 
an enemy, and not to separation from an 
internal cause, and had not provided for 
such a separation. It was clear that the 
severance contemplated was a severance 
by an enemy. [The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was here reminded by Sir 
Robert Peel, that the words in the 
original were, ‘ passed away from the 
dominion of Holland.”] He had not de- 
nied that the words of severance were 
general, but he contended, that all the 
legitimate grounds for interpretation prov- 
ed that the severance, which in fact took 
place, had never been contemplated. He 
must repeat his opinion, formerly built on 
the new feelings of respect for the con- 
stituent body which some hon. Members 
then evinced, that the debate was got up 
with a view to the approaching elections ; 
and he wished to meet the practical point 
fairly. The hon. member for Worcester 
had not flinched from declaring, that it 
was merely a question of economy. If 
he (the Attorney General) agreed in that 
opinion, he would cheerfully support the 
Motion ; but he regarded it as a question 
of national faith, and the clear obligation 
of an intelligible treaty. And he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Robert 
Peel) which of the two was right. He 
would ask him distinctly, and he thought 
the country had a right to his answer, 
“Would he pay the money, aye or no?” 
The negative opinion he would ever be 
ready to contradict and confute : but if, 
after all the hours consumed in ingenious 
reasonings, the right hon. Gentleman must 
be compelled to say that he would pay the 
money to Rusia, then all the world must 
plainly see that the right hon. Gentleman 
admitted that construction which the law 
officers and the Government had given to 
the treaty, and dissented from the con- 
clusions of his own friends and allies. 

Mr. Pollock expressed his regret at the 
personal turn which the question had 
taken. He avowed that he was the person 
who had used, in the last debate upon the 
question, an expression to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had applied the 
term “ pettifogging.” He avowed that 
he was the person who had used the ex- 
pression, and he was prepared to vindicate 
it. The Judges were unanimous on such 
subjects ; and, if to decide according to 
the letter of the law was pettifogging, he 
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trusted they would continue pettifogging 
to the end of time. The question, as he 
understood it, was simply this ;—Were 
the Government justified in making the 
payment of January, 1832? In order to 
understand that, he would call their at- 
tention a little to dates. On the 10th of 
November, 1830, Belgium was, de facto, 
separated from Holland, because the States 
General on that day declared themselves 
independent. In June, 1831, an opinion 
was called for from the law officers of 
the Crown; and they declared that there 
could not be a doubt as to the liability 
of this country to continue the payments 
by the terms of the treaty. If this was 
the opinion of the law officers, and if 
there were no misgivings, from whence, 
then, came the doubts that led to the 
negotiations for the subsequent Treaty of 
the 16th of November? If that Conven- 
tion was of importance enough to be 
thought necessary for making perfect the 
former treaty, surely it was also of im- 
portance enough to be communicated to 
the House. The hon. member for IIches- 
ter (Dr. Lushington) had dealt largely on 
those topics, which were always calculated 
to draw cheers from the House. He had 
talked agreat dealof the national faith 
and the national honour, but he (Mr. Pol- 
lock) contended that the national faith and 
honour had nothing to do with thequestion 
now before the House; and it was only 
by mixing them up with that question that 
the advocates of the Government found a 
kind of apology for the course that had 
been pursued. On the 26th of January, 
after the payment, and after the Auditor 
of the Exchequer had expressed doubts of 
its propriety, a debate took place in that 
House, and he would now take leave 
to ask the noble Lord (Lord Althorp), 
why it was, that no mention was made 
during that debate, of the Convention 
then in progress? If one word had been 
uttered respecting that Convention, the 
Motion would not have been pressed by 
any Member of that House. But what 
was the answer of the noble Lord at that 
time? Why, the noble Lord said, he had 
no doubt at all with respect to the pro- 
priety of the payment; and that the other 
side had not proved their case. This was 
the answer then; but, whether the oppo- 
nents of the Government had or had not 
proved their case, it was the duty of the 
Government to have informed the House 
thata treaty waspending, The Government, 
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however, took any defence that offered trust- 
ing, no doubt, that something would turn up 
in the mean time which might save them 
from the reckoning which the House had 
a right to demand from them. He did 
not mean to say they acted from a bad in- 
tention; but there was an indifference to 
consequences, to the opinions of Parlia- 
ment, and to the responsibility of their 
situation, which was highly objectionable. 
He would ask them, if they found it ne- 
cessary to have a new Convention to fulfil 
the treaty, why it was, they acted under 
the old one; and, if the old one was good, 
and required no amendment, why it was 
they required a new one? These were 
the questions ably put by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Herries), and to them no 
answer had been given. The noble Lord 
had doubted at one moment, and not 
doubted at another—paid at one time, 
and abstained from paying at another ; 
and why did the noble Lord now require 
an Act of Parliament, except that he had 
made payments after these doubts existed ? 
No man prized the national faith more 
highly than he did; but still he thought 
the conduct of Ministers, on such occa- 
sions as this, required a vigilant eye; and 
he would ask, why it was that, having 
avowedly committed a great error, they 
did not require an Act of Indemnity, which 
wouldat once mark the departure from pro- 
priety, and the necessity of compensating 
for it, rather than demand an Act of Par- 
liament to confirm the error they had 
committed? That would have been the 
course anticipated from the candour of 
the noble Lord. For his (Mr. Pollock’s) 
part, careless of censure, he should vote 
for the Resolutions, because he considered 
them to be moved in support of that 
course which was most consistent with the 
principles of the Constitution and the 
practice of Parliament. 

Lord Althorp, in reply to the questions 
of the hon. Member, observed, that he 
was asked why it was, the Government 
had not applied fora Bill of Indemnity, 
rather than an Act of Parliament? His 
answer was, that they had not come down 
to ask Parliament for indemnity, because 
they were not confident that they had 
committed any breach of the law in the 
course they pursued. It was asked, why 
they had made the payment of last 
December, and asked authority for pay- 
ment now? His answer was, that the 
treaty which ratified the separation of 
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Holland and Belgium, had not then re- 
ceived the sanction of the five Powers 
who were parties to.their union. Strong 
criticisms had been made on his opening 
speech. He had been criticised by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Herries), for 
not answering the arguments that right 
hon. Gentleman intended to use; and an 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Davies) had complained of his saying, 
that a vote of censure on Ministers on this 
occasion must be followed by their resig- 
nation. In the first place, he did not 
know how he could answer arguments he 
had not heard; and, in the second, he 
believed, if he had said that a vote of 
censure on Ministers with respect to a 
treaty could be followed by anything but 
resignation, he should have stated that 
which would be inconsistent with the 
practice of office, and the usual course of 
conduct adopted in Parliament. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who spoke last 
(Mr. Pollock) had treated the question 
too much like a lawyer, and confined him- 
self too closely to the letter without look- 
ing at the spirit of the treaty. That hon. 
Member had asked, why the Government 
did not mention the Convention which 
was in progress during the last debate ? 
His answer was, that the Convention 
was then an instrument which had no 
force, and could not be urged as an argu- 
ment in the questions which were then 
under consideration. With respect to the 
treaty itself, there never had been any 
opinion but one—that this country was, 
under the circumstances, bound to con- 
tinue the payments. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, the noble Lord 
asked whether this money ought not to be 
paid; but the Opposition had as yet no ma- 
terials on which to come to a decision with 
respect to it. ‘The question, however, at 
present before the House was, whether or 
not there had been an infraction of the law. 
In considering a question of this sort, it 
was a great mistake to suppose that the 
words of a treaty were not binding. It 
was certainly right to look to the intentions 
of parties making the Treaty, and to find 
out their intentions, but still those inten- 
tions ought to be applied to the words of 
the Treaty. It might be right to give them 
a liberal construction, but not to make a 
construction contrary to the words of the 
treaty. He agreed with the noble Lord, 
that the Act of Parliament should be con- 
strued by the treaty, but the treaty and 
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the Act must be looked on as a whole ; 
for the Act of Parliament introduced every 
contingency provided for in the treaty. 
The treaty embodied in the Act, and the 
treaty from which it was copied, could not 
bear different constructions. It ought 
always to be recollected that we were under 
no obligations to Russia, even according 
to the treaties themselves. Holland had 
claims upon England, which, by a separate 
convention, she transferred to Russia. 
In consequence of this separate conven- 
tion, we undertook to make three payments 
for the benefit of Holland, the last of which 
was the payment of this money to Russia 
to secure the final union of the Belgic 
provinces with Holland. That such was 
the origin of these payments to Russia, as 
far as England was concerned, might be 
gathered from the preamble of the treaty 
in which. it was declared that Great Bri- 
tain became a party to it in virtue of her 
Convention with the king of the Nether- 
lands in 1814. This was the treaty with 
Russia that imposed the obligation upon 
us; but this was, also, the treaty which 
declared that the payments should cease 
if the Belgic provinces should “‘ pass away, 
or be severed” from Holland. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite seemed to think that a 
severance by invasion only was contem- 
plated here; but nothing of the sort was 
stated, any more than anything was said 
pointing exclusively to France. No man 
could doubt that France was looked to in 
this treaty, and her becoming possessed of 
these provinces, or having been exclusively 
concerned in their severance from Holland, 
would have brought about the contingency 
provided for, just as effectually as it had 
now been brought about, but not a bit 
more effectually. With respect to the 
additional articles, he had never heard 
anything said upon them more entitled to 
respect, than what was said by his hon. 
and learned friend, the memberfor Borough- 
bridge, notwithstanding that the Attorney 
General spoke of his having “ presumed ” ” 
to argue upon the word “ severance.’ 
The first additional article provided that if 
a part of the Belgic provinces shall * be 
severed, or pass away ” from Holland, our 
liability shall be pro tanto diminished. 
The conclusion drawn by his hon. and 
learned friend as to the meaning which 
this article gave to the word “* severance ” 
had been unanswered, because it was un- 
answerable. There was one most important 
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opposite had net adverted, and to which, 
therefore, he must recall the attention of 
the House. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
forgot that Holland was a party to {this 
treaty with Russia—that we entered into 
it subsidiary to Holland—and that we had 
new duties to perform towards Holland. 
He would ask the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, how he could 
defend his conduct towards Holland in 
signing the treaty he recently had signed ? 
The great object of the original treaty— 
the object for the attainment of which 
Holland consented to pay this consider- 
ation—was the final union of the Low 
Countries to her. The noble Lord, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
could not defend the conduct of the Go- 
vernment on the ground of national faith, 
if he observed not the good faith due 
to Holland in this matter. How was 
England to excuse herself from the charge 
of a breach of national faith, in having 
taken these colonies from Holland on 
certain conditions, and neglecting to fulfil 
those conditions? How was it possible 
to talk of national faith after our treatment 
of Holland? We undertook to pay a 
certain sum to Holland for her colonies— 
Holland transferred the debt to Russia, on 
condition that the latter Power guaranteed 
the preservation of the union between 
Holland and Belgium—a separation took 
place, and now it was insisted on to pay 
Russia for consenting to that disunion. 
Holland now said “ Give me the money 
which you promised to pay for my colonies. 
The object for which the money was trans- 
ferred to Russia bas not been fulfilled, and 
we again claim the payment from you.” 
It should be recollected that the sole object 
of this Convention was to secure the Belgic 
provinces to Holland; but Government 
had exercised the power of the country 
exclusively, for the benefit of Russia, and 
to the injury of Holland. It was perfectly 
absurd to attempt to support their conduct 
by an appeal to any thing like good faith. 
The noble Lord said, that the only separa- 
tion contemplated by the framers of the 
treaty was that occasioned by foreign 
aggression. He stated that a separation 
from internal commotion was never con- 
templated. He then went to the high 
contracting powers and said, “‘ Here cer- 
tainly is a separation, tantamount to a 
separation by a hostile force; but as it 
was not one, if you let matters remain as 
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which were promised on condition that a 
separation was prevented.” Such were 
the arguments used : the provisions of the 
treaty—the provisions of the Act of Par- 
liament—were not regarded. He would 
challenge any lawyer to take up the Act 
of Parliament and pledge his professional 
character to any words in it which would 
bear the construction put on this treaty. 
It had been stated in the House that 
Russia applied to Holland for the payment 
of her portion of the Joan, and that that 
comparatively weak Power refused, and 
had continued to refuse payment. On 
that occasion, he should like to know how 
Russia addressed this free country. Russia 
might have said—“ You, England, shall 
continue to pay me, because, although 
there is an actual severance, yet, as you 
have, in point of fact, been a party to that 
severance which you gave me this money 
to prevent, you shall not escape.” Eng- 
land admitted that she had lost the induce- 
ment to continue the payments, but yet 
she would not object to their continuance. 
He trusted the people of England would 
bear in mind the circumstances under 
which these payments were continued. 
England consented to pay this money with 
a view to ensure the possession of the Low 
Countries to Holland, and specially agreed 
that in case of the severance of Belgium 
from Holland the payments should cease— 
England had lost the object she had in 
view, but still the money was to be paid. 
It was certainly a most important object to 
preserve the peace of Europe, but it was 
by no means clear that we should succeed 
in that object by the payment of this loan, 
and, therefore, it was a matter of shame to 
the country to continue to subsidize Russia, 
when the object specifically stated in the 
treaty, for which that subsidy was grant- 
ed, was no longer attainable—on the con- 
trary, that we should continue to pay that 
Power to act diametrically opposite to the 
course we bound her to by treaties. If 
there were any other conventions or engage- 
ments in existence on this subject, they 
ought to be laid before the Housefor, at 
least, Ministers ought to state that they 
were of such a nature that they could not 
be published without detriment to the 
public service; but it was an insult to 
Parliament to be called upon to legislate 
in this way, in utter ignorance—and to be 
desired to put an entirely new construction 
upon an old treaty, and a construction, 
which the framers of the treaty never 
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could have intended. It might be well 
for the hon. and learned members for []- 
chester and Calne, to argue that if Minis- 
ters were not acting in direct conformity 
to the letter of the treaty, they were at 
least acting in accordance with its spirit, 
and that if the old treaty were read atten- 
tively, with the additional articles, there 
could be little doubt that no other sever- 
ance was contemplated than that effected 
by the power of France. The noble Lord 
and his friends were entirely wrong in the 
view they took of this subject, and before 
long the noble Lord would find himself 
greatly mistaken with respect to Russia. 
It could be clearly demonstrated, that the 
case now occurring was not provided for 
by the old treaty, but that the object of 
that treaty was to secure the union of Bel- 
gium and Holland, and to take the most 
secure means to prevent a disunion of any 
sort- He would appeal to any candid man 
who had read the provisions of the Con- 
vention of 1815, without reference to 
party considerations, whether he considered 
that the term “ passing away,” which was 
used in conjunction with severance, could 
be interpreted as a hostile separation. He 
was at a loss to imagine how hon. Gen- 
tlemen would explain and justify their 
conduct to their constituents, when they 
would have to vote large sums of the 
public money for the purposes of the new 
Convention. He had been a Member 
latterly for a nomination borough, and he 
had felt, as a Member for such a borough, 
a greater responsibility than if he had the 
largest constituency, as not being answer- 
able to only a class of persons, but to the 
country at large. He had not local inter- 
ests to consider, but the public good only. 
He should like, however, to know how 
any Member of that House would explain 
and justify to his constituents his putting 
this new construction on this treaty, and 
voting away large sums of the public money 
for any other object than that for which 
we were bound. The treaty was this— 
that England and Holland equally and 
originally take upon themselves to pay 
certain sums to Russia, on condition that 
this Power guarantees that no part of the 
Belgian provinces shall be severed from 
the dominions of the House of Orange : 
it was also stipulated that war between the 
contracting Powers shall not affect the 
payments under this treaty, and that even 
the military occupations of Belgium for 
one year shall not interfere with the pay- 
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ments. The particular case of severance 
that occurred was this. A rebellion broke 
out in these provinces, in consequence of 
the then recent occurrences in France and 
this country interfered to prevent Holland 
from invading Belgium. When the object 
for which we paid the money was no longer 
attainable, one should imagine, of course, 
that the payments would cease: but no 
such thing—his Majesty’s Ministers de- 
termined that they should go on. He 
would defy any hon. Gentleman to point 
out in the former treaty anything that 
could bind us to the payment after the 
separation. Indeed, in what way was 
Russia bound by the payment of this loan ? 
There was nothing binding on this country. 
If hon. Gentlemen were to put the Treaty 
of 1815 and the Convention of 1831 in 
juxta-position, it would be impossible to 
come to the conclusion that the latter truly 
construed the meaning of the former. The 
construction, it would seem, of the Con- 
vention was, that the money should be 
paid by Great Britain to Russia without 
qualification, and whether there was a 
severance or no severance. There might 
be new grounds for paying this money, and 
the Convention might have been desirable 
on that account; but it was being guilty 
of imposition to say, that it was the 
legitimate interpretation of the Treaty of 
1815, instead of a most obvious departure 
from it. The Convention under the hand 
of the noble Lord was in direct contra- 
vention of the Treaty of 1815. He was 
quite sure, that the noble Lord and his 
colleagues had many moments of com- 
punction before they could make up their 
minds to agree to these payments. The 
noble Lord said, that he had done all in 
his power—that he had referred the case 
to the law officers of the Crown, and that 
he had acted in conformity with their 
advice. Now, was he justified, as a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet—filling a high and 
responsible situation—and when, according 
to himself, the spirit, if not the letter, of 
the treaty obviously sanctioned this con- 
vention, to take refuge under this advice ? 
Looking at his conduct, and, at the same 
time, speaking of him with all the respect 
that his general conduct entitled him to— 
he (Sir E. Sugden) considered him guilty 
of a great inconsistency in these proceed- 
ings. There was one other point to which 
he would refer, which had not hitherto 
been mooted in the House. It would be 
recollected that the payments were made 
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in December, 1831, and they were refused 
in June, 1832, on the ground that the new 
Convention had not been ratified. There, 
certainly was some strange inconsistency 
in this, for the Convention was signed in 
November, 1831, and the objection to the 
payment was equally strong in December, 
1831, as in June, 1832. The noble Lord 
said that this Convention could not be 
ratified till the treaty of separation had 
been signed by the five great Powers. 
This made the case worse than it was 
before, and showed a greater impropriety 
in paying the money in the former instance. 
As a matter of common decency, the Go- 
vernment should have applied fora Bill of 
Indemnity in this case. Indeed, the con- 
duct of the Government throughout the 
whole of these proceedings had been most 
singular. The noble Lord and his col- 
leagues, with a view to induce the House 
to sanction their conduct before the papers 
were laid on the Table, rested their defence 
on particular grounds—the House sup- 
ported them in their views by a small 
majority; but, immediately after this, the 
new Convention was produced, and their 
defence was rested not only on a different 
ground, but on one in direct opposttion to 
that on which they induced the House to 
support them. When the noble Lord 
made the defence which he did, in January 
last, he had the Convention with Russia in 
his pocket, and he knew that that Power 
had been subsidized to the views of Eng- 
land. The noble Lord had talked of a 
breach of national faith if this money were 
not paid, but he (Sir Edward Sugden) 
denied that, by the national honour, we 
were bound to pay a single shilling. The 
present Ministry stood convicted of as 
gross a breach of national faith as ever was 
committed. Considering, therefore, this 
House as the guardian of the national 
honour and of the public peace, he never 
supported a motion with greater satisfac- 
tion than the present. 

Viscount Palmerston rose amidst loud 
cries of Question. He hoped, considering 
the length to which the Debate had gone, 
and considering that the subject under 
discussion would come before the House 
in many future stages, that hon. Gentle- 
men would suffer the House to come to a 
decision on this question to-night. He 
could assure the House, that he would 
compress what he had to say within very 
narrow limits. It would be unnecessary 
for him to notice many of the arguments 
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urged in the course of the Debate, which, 
though conducted with great ability on 
both sides, and very unequal success, had 
produced little which had any bearing on 
the real question before the House. Hon. 
Gentlemen had been asked, whether they 
were of opinion that this country was 
not bound to continue these payments to 
Russia? This question had been more 
than once put to the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, and, although they had avoided 
giving it any definite or specific answer, it 
was not difficult to draw from their con- 
duct the conclusion, that they thought the 
country was bound to continue the pay- 
ments. It was true, that Gentlemen op- 
posite had not given an answer to the 
question in direct terms; they had not 
expressed it in words, but from their con- 
duct it was impossible to arrive at any 
other conclusion. But what had been the 
course pursued by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite? Had his noble friend been met 
fairly in the proposition which he sub- 
mitted to the House? Instead of going 
into the question before the House, all 
the arguments used had reference only to 
questions fully discussed and settled several 
months ago. Gentlemen forgot, or they 
did not choose to recollect, that something 
had occurred since then, which had com- 
pletely altered the face of the matter. 
Ministers were now able to produce docu- 
ments which they were then obliged to 


keep back, and to enter into explanations 


which they could not then give. They 
were then acting under the most disagree- 
able restraint. It was impossible for them 
to enter into an explanation of negoti- 
ations which were unsettled, and lay be- 
fore Parliament a convention which was 
incomplete. They were then not at 
liberty to produce the additional articles 
of the Treaty of 1815, which elucidated 
the subject. It was, on a former occasion, 
stated by two hon. and learned Gentlemen, 
that if a convention like that now pro- 
duced had been made, they would not 
have supported the motion then proposed. 
[no! no!]. The hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Boroughbridge, and another hon. 
and learned Gentleman, stated, that they 
would not have joined in a vote of censure, 
if they had known that such a document 
had been in existence. The restraint under 
which the Government then laboured being 
removed, he would as briefly as possible, 
explain why he thought that the country 
was bound in honour, justice, and good 
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faith, to continue the payments to Russia. 
When the Convention of 1815 was sub- 
mitted to Parliament, both Lord Liverpool 
and Lord Castlereagh stated, that in con- 
sequence of the great exertions of Russia 
in the war, that Power was entitled to some 
remuneration ; and also, that the object of 
the treaty was, to influence Russia to sup- 
port a policy, with regard to the Low 
Countries, best adapted for the interests of 
England, and for the preservation of the 
peace of Europe. It was then stated, that 
when Russia had expelled the enemy from 
her own frontiers, and had continued to 
wage war, at immense sacrifices, for the 
benefit of Europe at large, it was consi- 
dered by the Allies that she was entitled to 
some remuneration for all her exertions in 
the common cause. On these grounds, 
England, Russia, and Holland, entered 
into this arrangement; Holland, in the 
first place, undertook to pay for Russia 
one-half of the Russian-Dutch Loan, of 
100,000,000 florins, and this country un- 
dertook to pay one-half of that half, or 
25,000,000 of florins, We undertook 
this payment in consequence of a treaty 
between England and Holland, by which 
the latter agreed that England should 
retain some of the most valuable of 
the Dutch colonies captured during 
the war. Some hon. Gentleman had 
denied that Russia was unwilling, in 
1815, to acquiesce in the union of 
Belgium and Holland, and to recognize 
the prince of Orange as king of the Ne- 
therlands; but he had more knowledge of 
the subject than the hon. Member, and 
could assert that it was so. It was settled 
by this treaty, that the payments should 
cease if Belgium was severed from Hol- 
land; and the motive of that stipulation 
was, to obtain for us a most important 
guarantee, in giving Russia a strong in- 
terest to prevent the separation of Belgium 
from Holland. But what was the sepa- 
ration contemplated? Was ita separation 
occasioned by the revolt of Belgium, or 
by rebellion of a single province or town ; 
or was it a separation to be occasioned by 
the attack of a hostile Power? Whatever 
might be the strict letter of the treaty, 
those who made it, he had no hesitation in 
saying, had in contemplation only a sepa- 
ration occasioned by a foreign army. That 
was proved by the additional articles. 
There could be no doubt whatever as to 
the true construction of the treaty on which 
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the possibility of doubt as to the con- 
struction of the fifth article, this secret 
article provided for two possible cases. 
The original treaty said, if Belgium is 
separated from Holland the payment shall 
at once cease. The secret article said, 
that the severance might be of two kinds. 
It declared, that if Belgium should beoccu- 
pied by an invading enemy, unless that 
occupation should have lasted for more than 
a year, the payment should not cease, al- 
though the whole of Belgium may have 
been invaded, and virtually severed from 
Holland. It also said, that if a portion 
only of Belgium was permanently severed 
from Holland, a proportionate reduction 
should be made from the annual payment. 
The additional article was most important, 
for it set out by declaring, that it was in- 
tended for the purpose of preventing all 
possibility of doubt as to the true meaning 
of the fifth article of the Convention of 
1815. Well, then, what were the doubts 
which it resolved? Why, the doubts as to 
what might be the true meaning of the 
fifth article, if Belgium was severed en- 
tirely, but temporarily, or partially, but per- 
manently; and, in each case, the severance 
contemplated was one by force of arms, 
and by the invasion of a foreign enemy; 
and he said, then, that this additional 
article rendered it impossible to doubt the 
fair construction of the original treaty, for 
it showed, as clearly as words could show, 
what was the impression on the minds of 
the party who framed it. It was quite 
clear, from what Lord Castlereagh said on 
that occasion, that the severance contem- 
plated by those who made the treaty was 
a severance by force of arms, and he might 
almost say, a severance by France, with 
whom the Allied Powers had just con- 
cluded a long and arduous war. It was 
said, however, that this was not the strict 
and literal interpretation of the words of 
the treaty, which would extend to a se- 
verance by internal rebellion, and by a 
successful revolution. Supposing that was 
the case, should they be entitled to apply 
the spirit of the additional article to the 
present circumstances, and say, that until 
that severance had lasted a year, the pay- 
ment could not be suspended? But the 
severance was not complete, de facto, till 
the election of Prince Leopold to be King, 
in June, 1831; and, therefore, even upon 
that construction of the treaty, which he 
did not admit, the payment in December, 
1831, could not have been resisted. It 
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was perfectly clear, however, that whether 
the severance was to be by force from 
without, or by rebellion from within, the 
true meaning of the provision for the for- 
feiture of the payment, in case severance 
took place, was to bind Russia to co-operate 
with Great Britain in preventing a sepa- 
ration; because the whole regulation was 
made in the interest of Great Britain, and 
it was her interest and policy at that time 
to preserve and maintaintheunion. Belgium 
was not given to Holland on account of 
any peculiar merit in the Dutch nation, 
or in the sovereign of the Netherlands. 
He was not underrating the gallantry with 
which the Dutch emancipated themselves 
from the yoke of France, nor casting any 
reflection upon the sovereign ; but neither 
the Dutch nor their sovereign had been 
able to render such services to the other 
Powers as to entitle either of them to any 
peculiar benefit. The union, then, was 
merely an arrangement for the general 
advantage of the Powers of Europe. Many 
persons thought, that the arrangement was 
not calculated to attain the object pro- 
posed; he thought it was wise and prudent. 
He was persuaded, that if the government 
had administered the affairs of the Nether- 
lands with moderation and judgment, the 
union would have been consolidated by 
time, instead of becoming weaker and 
weaker during every year it had con- 
tinued. The object of this country was, 
that the union should be maintained, for 
the interests of England intimately con- 
nected with it, and for the general interest 
of Europe; and the assistance of Russia 
to maintain that union was secured by 
giving her a direct pecuniary interest in 
the preservation of it. Now, however, the 
separation had taken place ; there was no 
doubt of that—and supposing, for the 
sake of argument, it was such a separation 
as to carry with it the forfeiture of the 
payment—the question then was, by whom 
was it brought about? Not by England 
certainly, for it was the result of the in- 
ternal circumstances of the united king- 
dom of the Netherlands. But what was 
the course which the English Government 
took on the occurrence of the circum- 
stances which led to the separation? By 
the terms of the alliance, the contracting 
parties to the treaty which made the union 
had an undoubted right to march into 
Belgium, and, by force of arms, to re- 
establish there the authority of the king 
of the Netherlands—he said an undoubted 
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right, as contradistinguished from an obli- 
gation to re-establish that authority. In 
the beginning of October, 1830, the king 
of the Netherlands applied to his allies, 
telling them his authority had been over- 
thrown in Belgium, and he asked for 
military assistance to enable him to re- 
establish it. Such an application was 
made to Great Britain, to Austria, to 
Russia, and Prussia. What was the 
answer—not of the present, but of the 
late Administration? Why, they declined 
to afford the military assistance required 
of them. He blamed them not; however 
important it was to maintain that union, 
if consistent with the preservation of peace, 
and the contentment of the two nations, 
under the existing circumstances the last 
Government acted wisely in declining to 
run the risk of incurring a general war in 
Europe—a war, moreover, of conflicting 
principles—for the purpose of re-establish- 
ing a union which could never be real or 
permanent. The Government of Great 
Britain, by so doing, however, gave its 
sanction to the separation which had taken 
place. What, however, was the answer 
of the emperor of Russia? He signified 
to his allies that he had 60,000 men on 
his frontiers, ready to march for the pur- 
pose of re-establishing the authority of 
the king of the Netherlands, if the other 
contracting parties to the treaty were of 
opinion that such a proceeding would be 
consistent with the general interest. The 
emperor of Russia was ready to do all he 
could to re-establish the authority of his 
ally, and to maintain the union of 1815; 
but, although that union was originally 
promoted by England, she had changed 
her view of the policy and expediency of 
it, and, by her influence, prevented that 
recourse to arms which might possibly, 
though at the risk of a general war, have 
re-established the authority of the king of 
the Netherlands, and have prevented the 
severance of Belgium from Holland. With 
what face, then, could this country have 
said to the emperor of Russia, “ Because 
we have persuaded you to arrest the march 
of your legions, therefore we will fine you 
—we will break the obligation of our 
bond—because you, having been ready to 
fulfil yours, have listened to our prudent 
and moderate counsels?” In the nego- 
tiations which then took place, what was 
the first act of the former Government ? 
Why, having, in the first instance, de- 
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military aid, for the purpose of re-estab- 
lishing by force his authority, it said, that 
the separation having taken place de facto, 
it could not permit the two parties to con- 
tinue a contest which had ceased to have 
an object ; and the Conference compelled 
them both to agree to an indefinite armi- 
stice. As soon as military aid was refused 
to the king of Holland, and he was not 
permitted to employ his own military 
means, a virtual severance of the two 
countries had been decided upon. It was 
found, in the course of the negotiations, 
that it was impossible, by any persuasion, 
to induce the Belgians again to become 
the subjects of the king of the Nether- 
lands. What was the only alternative left 
to the allies, consistent with the peace of 
Europe, and the interests of surrounding 
nations? The union having been broken, 
what was left for them todo? How was 
the object for which Belgium had been 
united to Holland to be achieved? Why, 
by declaring Belgium an independent and 
a neutral state. Perhaps that arrange- 
ment might turn out better calculated for 
the purpose than that which was estab- 
lished in 1815; although the Govern- 
ment of this country urged that arrange- 
ment upon its allies, and specially endea- 
voured to persuade Russia to agree to it. 
A change had taken place since 1815, 
in the relations between Russia and the 
Netherlands. In 1815, Russia was ad- 
verse to the union of the two countries, 
but since that period family connexions 
had been formed, private and personal 
interests had been added to political rela- 
tions, and Russia had become indisposed 
to any arrangement that should render less 
valuable the inheritance of a prince con- 
nected by the ties of marriage with the 
Imperial House of Russia. It was England 
which, for European considerations, wished 
to sanction, by treaty, that separation which 
de facto had begun to exist. On the 15th 
of November, a treaty was signed between 
all the Allied Powers, assembled in Con- 

ference, on the one hand, and the king 
of Belgium on the other, by which that 
separation which had de facto existed since 

the commencement of the reign of Leopold, 

in June, was formally recognized by the 

five Powers. With regard to the Russian 

loan, the Ministers had the opinion of the 

Jaw officers that that Convention made no 

difference in our honourable obligation. 

Entertaining no doubt of the liability of 
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Convention was signed the day after the 
treaty of separation; and it was signed 
at that time, because the government of 
Russia would not enter into an engage- 
ment to recognize the separation of Bel- 
gium from Holland, unless it was accom- 
panied by a security for the continuance 
of the payment of the money. It could 
not, however, be considered a binding 
agreement between the two governments, 
till it was ratified : the treaty of separation 
was not ratified by Russia till May, nor 
the Convention till the following month 
of June. But, as the Government consi- 
dered itself pledged in honour and good 
faith to continue the payments, it was its 
bounden duty to sign this subsequent Con- 
vention, for the security of the interests of 
Russia, and for the purpose of preventing 
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that country from the possibility of being 
injured, in consequence of the separation. | 
It was said, however, “ Why, if you found | 
in December that you could not suspend | | 
the payments, did you not come down to 
this House, and state that such a Con- 
vention had been signed?” In the first 
place, he apprehended that, in honour 
and good faith, the country was bound to 
continue the payments, and, at all events, 
could not suspend them at that time, be- 
cause a treaty was not valid till it had 
been ratified by the sovereigns whose 
plenipotentiaries had affixed their signa- 
tures to it. Russia had not then ratified 
the treaty of separation; and could not, 
therefore, have been made, with any pro- 
priety, to suffer legally the forfeiture, even 
if it had been just or honourable to impose 
it. Here one of the additional articles 
certainly had a most direct application, 
because it was therein stated, that if a 
separation took place by force of arms, 
the payments should not be suspended 
till after the lapse of twelve months. No 
one, he apprehended, could contend that 
this provision would not be equally appli- 
cable to a separation by internal violence ; 
and if the payments could not be suspended 
until a year had elapsed, in case of sever- 
ance by force of arms, no one could justly 
contend that the Government would have 
been warranted in suspending the pay- 
ments before the year had elapsed, under 
the peculiar circumstances by which the 
separation was effected. The separation 
did not actually take place until the elec- 
tion of the sovereign of Belgium, which 
happened early in the month of June. 
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Government could not possibly withhold 
the payments. It was asked, why did not 
the Ministers state, that the new Conven- 
tion had been signed? For. this plain 
reason, that the very same circumstance 
which rendered the treaty of separation 
invalid until it had been ratified by the 
contracting parties, applied to this Con- 
vention. Every one must admit that, if 
the Government had come down to this 
House, and rested on an incomplete and 
unratified convention, it would not only 
have been acting in a manner unbecoming 
its dignity, but treating the House impro- 
perly and disrespectfully. Ministers were 
unable, at that time, to state that this 
second convention was complete; but, as 
soon as it was ratified, they announced 
the fact to the House, and stated their 
intention of applying to Parliament for 
its sanction to the convention. They had 
been told that they were too lax in their 
interpretation of the Convention of 1815. 
But all who were conversant with public 
law and public engagements must feel, 
that nations ought to be much more liberal 
in their constructions of their own obliga- 
tions of this kind, than individuals in the 
engagements between each other in the 
ordinary transactions of life. If one indi- 
vidual was injured by another, the party 
aggrieved could appeal for redress to the 
laws, or to some impartial tribunal, whereas 
between nations the only appeal was to 
the sword; and it was the bounden duty 
of every ,Government to avoid such an 
appeal as long as possible. With respect, 
then, to the original engagement, in the 
spirit that still subsisted, Russia had done 
nothing to forfeit her right to claim the 
execution of our part of that engagement, 
which, accordingly, we were bound in 
honour and in duty to fulfil. Under these 
circumstances, the House would be regard- 
less of the dignity of the country, if it 
were to withhold its assent from the mo- 
tion of his noble friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who spoke last, called upon 
him to explain how it happened that the 
second convention was different in its 
wording and provisions from the first. 
He said, in the original it was provided 
that the payments should cease if Belgium 
be separated from Holland, but that there 
was nosuch condition in the present arrange- 
ment; though it required, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman admitted, that, with 
respect to Belgium, Russia should conform 
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to the views and policy of England. They 
could not insert in this convention that 
the payment should cease when Belgium 
should be separated from Holland, be- 
cause it would be actually absurd. The 
fact of that separation having taken place 
was the basis of the Convention itself; but 
it was said that Russia should make her 
policy, with regard to Belgium, conform- 
able to the views and interests of England, 
which, in spirit and substance, was equi- 
valent to the former condition. The hon. 
member for Thetford remarked, that his 
noble friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment had recently made use of expressions 
which filled him with alarm—that his 
noble friend said, that the country should 
place itself in a firm and imposing attitude, 
and he begged to know what was the 
meaning of those expressions, and the 
events to which they referred. It was 
unnecessary to do more than look to the 
various countries of Europe to see that 
circumstances might require, for the dig- 
nity, and honour, and interests of this 
country, that she should take the attitude 
which his noble friend described ; though 
there was one attitude which he hoped 
she would never take. An imposing atti- 
tude, he trusted, she would take, but he 
trusted she would never assume an atti- 
tude of imposition; and it would be to 
practise an imposition on the government 
of Russia, if she sought, by a mean and 
paltry quibble, to relieve herself from obli- 
gations which she was bound to fulfil, 
not only by considerations of honour and 
good faith, but also by a regard for her 
true political interests. He remembered 
a distinguished Member of that House, 
Mr. Wilberforce, once said, that England 
was too honest to have any connexion 
with the Continent. He trusted the time 
would never come when England should, 
in the opinion of the Continent, be too 
dishonest for mutual intercourse ; but his 
opinion was, that if the House refused its 
consent to the act necessary to the con- 
tinuance of these payments, the honour 
and the good name of the country would 
be so tarnished, that he should despair of 
any useful or beneficial intercourse ever 
again taking place between her and the 
other states of Europe. He would only add, 
that the payment was fully, completely, 
and entirely warranted by the treaty, by 
the additional articles, as they were called, 
and by the nature of the transactions out 
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he was persuaded that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would find themselves, if they ex- 
pected to obtain, on the present occasion, 
a larger division against the Government 
than they had when the subject was last 
discussed, as mistaken in their predictions 
as they were erroneous in their arguments. 

Sir Robert Peel said, the noble Lord 
had followed the line of argument which 
almost every speaker on that side who 
preceded him had taken, and had stu- 
diously confounded two questions, which 
were entirely distinct—the one, whether 
this country was under an obligation, of 
honour and good faith, to continue these 
payments to Russia; the other, whether 
his Majesty’s Government were warranted, 
by law, in advancing the money in 
January last? No two questions could 
be more distinct than these. The noble 
Lord who commenced the discussion, was 
the first to admit that they were distinct, 
and ought to be kept separate. Why, 
then, after that admission from the noble 
Lord, had these questions been con- 
founded? Why, but because the pres- 
sure of argument against the conduct of 
Government was so strong, that it became 
necessary to divert attention from it, by 
introducing a multitude of topics, with 
which that conduct had nothing to do. 
The first invitation to us to declare our 
Opinion on the political question, came, 
not from a political character, but from 
the Attorney General, who, of all persons, 
was peculiarly bound to confine himself to 
the legal part of the question. He it was 
who said, *‘ Before you come to the ques- 
tion of Jaw, tell us what you think of the 
policy of continuing these payments to 
Russia.” That question was no doubt an 
important one, and many hon. Gentlemen 
complained that no distinct answer had 
been given to it. He, for one, had no wish 
to evade it. He certainly thought that his 
Majesty’s Government ought to have ex- 
plained to the House, what were the cir- 
cumstances that imposed upon the House 
of Commons an obligation of good faith 
to support his Majesty’s Ministers in the 
view they took of this question. He had 
never held equivocal language on this sub- 
ject; he had said from the first, establish 
that claim of good faith, and take the 
money, but, he repeated, that he thought 
it was too much, merely on the speech 
of a Minister to call upon the House 
of Commons in spite of the letter of 
the treaty, in spite of the Act of Parlia- 
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ment, in spite of every document to which 
the House had yet had access, to admit 
that an obligation, in point of honour, to 
make these payments still existed. The 
noble Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces, 
on a former occasion, complained of this 
side of the House for pressing precipitately 
a vote of censure, without calling for the 
papers which existed, and to the produc- 
tion of which he intimated there would 
be no objection. Again, to-night, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the member 
for Ilchester, intimated that the law offi- 
cers, before they gave their opinion, were 
aware of certain negotiations that preceded 
the Convention, and which materially bore 
upon the character and spirit of that Con- 
vention. Then he said at once, that it was 
incumbent upon the Ministers, if there were 
documents which fortified their construc- 
tion of the treaty—if there were documents 
existing in the Foreign Office, on which 
the law-officers grounded their opinion, 
to produce them. In 1815, though nota 
member of the Cabinet, he was connected 
with the Government, and was not aware 
of the existence of such documents, Still 
he could not deny the possibility of their 
existence, but if they did exist could there 
be a doubt that it was the duty of the 
Government to take one of two courses 
—either to produce the documents, or 
to say at once, ‘On our responsibility, 
as Ministers, we consider that their pro- 
duction would be prejudicial to the public 
interests, but we pledge our honour, as 
to the fact of their existence.” It was 
not fair to refer obscurity to negotiations 
and drafts of treaties which were neither 
explained nor produced ; and, to insinuate 
that the House was not qualified to Judge, 
because it was not in possession of the 
whole case. The obligation on the part 
of this country was founded either upon 
the Convention of 1815, or upon the 
new Convention. If upon the latter, it 
was greatly to be lamented that his 
Majesty’s Government had not postponed 
this question ; because, if it rested upon 
the new Convention, we were pledging 
ourselves by ratifying that Convention, to 
an approval of the public policy of the 
Government in reference to foreign affairs. 
It would thus become necessary to enter 
at once into a general discussion of the 
political transactions of this country. 
Whether that was advisable, with reference 
to the preservation of peace, the noble 
Lord was the best judge. The transac- 
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tions were not yet closed, and he should 
not enter into them without great reluct- 
ance, but if the noble Lord said, “ I call 
upon you to vote this money, because, 
Russia has pledged herself to adhere to 
the policy of England, with regard to the 
establishment of the independent state of 
Belgium,” then he asked, was it possible 
to discuss the merits of the Convention, 
without discussing at the same time the 
general policy of placing Prince Leopold 
upon the throne of that state; and, above 
all, the conduct which, throughout these 
transactions, the Government of _ this 
country, and the other members of the 
Conference, had pursued towards Holland? 
He should deplore the necessity of being 
called upon to enter into these questions, 
because he could not think, that in the 
state in which they then were, the full and 
unreserved discussion of them at that time, 
could contribute to their satisfactory 
settlement. It was unjust, therefore, for 
the Government to force the House, 
under these circumstances, into the expres- 
sion either of acquiescence or dissent in 
respect to the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment. On the other question, namely, 
whether the conduct of the Government, 
in continuing the payments to Russia was 
in conformity with law, he had only to 
repeat that he considered it entirely distinct 
—so that it would in his opinion be quite 
consistent to move a vote of censure on the 
Government, for violating an express law, 
and yet enable the Government by a new 
authority to maintain the obligations of 
good faith and honour. A similar course 
had been pursued in many instances. With 
reference to the Peace of 1763, to the 
Peace of 1783, and to the Peace of Amiens, 
votes of censure were moved upon his 
Majesty’s Government for making those 
treaties, and yet the House resolved to 
keep the treaties inviolate. A similar 
course of proceeding might with equal 
justice and propriety be adopted on the 
present occasion. The real question now 
before the House was, the dry bare 
legal question, whether his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were warranted by law in paying 
this money. He was surprised to hear the 
subject treated by Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House as if it were a matter 
of indifference whether or not the money 
was issued under the sanction of an Act 
of Parliament. To argue that that question 
was subordinate to another, namely, 
whether the country was obliged in good 
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faith to pay the money, was to treat it asa 
matter of indifference. The country might 
be obliged, in good faith, to pay the money, 
but would any man contend, that it ought 
to be paid without the authority of Parlia- 
ment? The noble Lord considered that 
a vote of censure was treating Ministers 
with too great severity, but the resolutior. 
moved by his right hon. friend was the 
mildest mode in which the House could 
express its own opinion on the facts which 
had transpired. The noble Lord must 
judge for himself whether such a resolution 
was tantamount to a vote of censure or 
not; but, if the facts were as they had been 
stated to be, it was the duty of the House 
of Commons to declare its sentiments on 
those facts in the language, not of severity 
but of truth. The noble Lord (Althorp) said, 
“If you pass that Resolution, I shall resign 
my office.” In the present awfui state of the 
country—in the present state of our foreign 
affairs—in the present state of Ireland— 
in the present state of the West-India 
colonies—in the present state of our 
finances, he was much not surprised at 
the readiness with which the noble Lord 
made that declaration. Still, if, as was 
his conviction, the issue of money which 
took place in January was not warranted 
by law, it became the duty of the House 
of Commons to take steps for the pur- 
pose of guarding against that issue being 
drawn into precedent; and, whatever 
might be the determination of the noble 
Lord as to resigning his office, he would 
not shrink from giving his sanction to 
a formal proceeding, by which the exam- 
ple of the noble Lord might not be drawn 
into precedent. The question was, was 
the issue in January warranted by law? 
He admitted at once, that treaties ought not 
only to be observed; but that the in- 
tentions of the parties, rather than the 
letter of the official instrument, should be 
faithfully executed. All that the learned 
member for Calne had said—nine-tenths 
of the speech of the learned member for 
Ilchester—and all that the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) had urged, were 
quite beside the present question. Granted 
that the construction of the treaty ought 
to be liberal, but it was the duty of 
Ministers to apply to Parliament, to enable 
them to put that construction upon it. 
If there had been a case not foreseen by 
the Act, but coming within the spirit of 
the treaty, Parliament would never refuse 


to supply the defect. This was the very 
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point under consideration. It was said by 
Ministers, that the severance of the Bel- 
gian provinces from Holland by a re- 
volution, was a casus omissus not pro- 
vided for, by the treaty, and that, that 
case occurring, and Russia being in 
no way responsible for its occurrence, 
a moral obligation upon this country re- 
mained to continue the payment. Sup- 
posing he admitted the full force of that 
argument—as he had admitted that the 
Government ought to construe this treaty 
liberally—yet, what was the just conclu- 
sion from those premises? Why, the 
Government ought to apply to Parliament 
for a new authority, and not require the 
Auditor of the Exchequer to place a con- 
struction upon an Act of Parliament mani- 
festly at variance with its express terms. 
Treaties which depended for their en- 
forcement upon the sanction of an Act of 
Parliament, differed in principle from 
those upon which the Crown was com- 
petent to act without applying to Parlia- 
ment to sanction them. On such treaties 
it became the Government to put a 
liberal construction ; and, in such a case 
as that quoted by the hon. and learned 
member for Calne, in which one nation 
engaged to furnish pikemen to another, 
and being unable to fulfil that special en- 
gagement felt itself bound to furnish mus- 
keteers—there could be no question that 
the spirit of the contract was justly ful- 
filled. But in treaties which related 
to the issue of money, where the Crown 
was obliged to resort to Parliament to 
get that money, the Crown relinquished 
its right to construe such treaties, and 
was bound by the strict letter of the law. 
Where an Act of Parliament imposed 
obligations upon a Minister of the Crown, 
in respect to the issue of public money, 
there was no more latitude given to that 
Minister in the construction of such an 
Act of Parliament, than there was given 
to any other individual with regard 
to an ordinary statute. The necessity of 
applying to Parliament for its sanction, 
implied that it was the duty of the Crown 
to observe the will of the Legislature ex- 
pressed in a law, and therefore any act on 
the part of the Crown that dispensed with 
the law, was inconsistent with the spirit of 
the Constitution. There would be no 
security in legislation if such a dispens- 
ing power were allowed to exist. He 
should like to take a man of plain common 
sense, who knew nothing of the techni- 
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calities of law, and leave this question to 
his decision. He should like to place 
before him the terms of the treaty as 
follows. The material terms of the 
treaty were these — “It is understood 
and agreed that the payment on the part 
of his Majesty the King of Great Britain 
shall cease and determine, should the 
possession and sovereignty (which God 
forbid) of the Belgic provinces pass away 
or be severed from the kingdom of the 
Netherlands.” Here —be it observed 
by the way — we implored Providence 
to avert, as an evil, the separation of 
Belgium from Holland, and now, con- 
sistently with our present policy, we must 
implore the same Providence to effect 
the very object which we before implored 
it to prevent, and we must now say, God 
forbid that the Belgic provinces should 
ever be incorporated with Holland. The 
Act went on to declare, that these payments 
were authorized to be made by Great 
Britain, according to the spirit of the 
treaty, as specified in the engagement. 
What was the engagement, the spirit, as 
well as the letter of this engagement ? 
Why surely that our liability should cease 
whenever the possession of Belgium should 
pass from Holland. Then the question 
was, had the possession or sovereignty of 
the Belgic provinces passed away when 
the money was issued? Could any man 
doubt that fact? The money was paid in 
January, but the dominion had previously 
passed away; true, it was by a revolution, 
and not by invasion, but still the fact 
could not be disputed, that the dominion 
of the Belgic provinces had passed from 
the kingdom of the Netherlands, and yet, 
in spite of that specific enactment to which 
he had referred, the Government issued 
the money. He would next refer to the 
objects of the treaties. The second Treaty 
of 1815 referred to a former Treaty of 
1814, between Holland and this country. 
The object contemplated by that treaty 
was, to provide for the defence of the 
Belgian provinces, and their incorporation 
with Holland: England was to contribute 
a portion of such further charge as should 
be agreed upon by the contracting parties, 
as necessary for the final and satisfactory 
settlement of the Low Countries under the 
dominion of the House of Orange. The 
communication made by the Crown to 
Parliament on that occasion was to this 
effect :——‘* 1 have a great object in view— 
I wish to incorporate the Belgian provinces 
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with Holland—I have received from Hol- 
land her colonies—I have entered into a 
convention with that country to pay 
3,000,0002. of money for the express 
purpose of ensuring the incorporation 
of the Belgic provinces with Holland—I 
wish you to authorize me to pay this 
money, and I will consent that you shall 
prohibit me (for the act is not permissive 
merely) from issuing that money, provided 
the possession and sovereignty of those 
provinces shall ever pass away from Hol- 
land.” They had passed away, and yet 
that money was still paid. Could any 
man assert that it was paid by authority 
of Parliament? What answer had been 
given to this? To say that the spirit of 
the treaty required that the payment 
should be made, in spite of the express 
provisions of the law, was trifling with the 
subject. In fact a new Convention had 
been made with Russia, as if to prove 
that the former Convention had ceased 
to be valid. That new Convention placed 
the obligation on the part of England, 
upon a totally new ground. This new 
Convention stated, that it was the object 
of the Convention of 1815 to afford 
to Great Britain a guarantee that Russia 
would, on all questions concerning Bel- 
gium, identify her policy with that 
which the Court of London deemed the 
best adapted for the maintenance of 
a just balance of power in Europe. 
Where could he find that such was the 
object of the first Convention? It was 
very useful to insert these words, in order 
to provide a defence for the policy which 
Government had pursued. It was very 
useful to state to the public that Russia 
would adhere to our policy, and consent 
to the separation of the Belgian provinces 
from Holland, if necessary. But how did 
it appear? By what public document was 
it shown that that was the real object of 
the Convention of 1815? If the real 
object of that Convention was to procure 
a guarantee from Russia, that, in all 
cases, she would adhere to the policy of 
England in respect to Belgium, why was 
an article inserted in the Convention, 
which, supposing a case of war, between 
the parties, still enjoined that the payment 
of the money should continue on the part 
of England. In the Convention of 1815 
there was an express article to that effect. 
Supposing that the Netherlands being an 
ally of England, should Russia declare war 
upon that country, and actually occupy 
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the Belgian provinces, was it possible to 
state that her policy would be identified 
with the policy of England? And yet, 
according to the Convention of 1815, even 
under those circumstances the money must 
have continued to be paid. It might be 
very desirable that such should be the 
guarantee to be given for the future, by 
Russia to England ; but to say it was a 
guarantee given by the Convention of 1815 
was an assertion without any foundation. 
That Convention was utterly at variance 
with the Convention of the 16th of No- 
vember, 1831, which recited, that the 
object of the former treaty was to identify 
the policy of Russia at all times with 
that of England towards the Nether- 
lands. But if the second Convention arose 
out of the same circumstances, and was a 
mere continuation of the obligation of the 
first, why had the Government in framing 
the second, departed from the terms of 
the first Convention? He wished to ask, 
whether or not, supposing a war should 
break out between Russia and England, 
would the obligation to pay the money 
continue under the second Convention? It 
was provided distinctly by the first that 
warshould not release us from the payment. 
Was the country, by this latter Conven- 
tion, now released from the obligation in 
case of war? Surely the omission of such 
an article as that contained in the original 
Convention must throw considerable doubt 
upon the nature and extent of our obliga- 
tion. To have so important an article 
inserted in the first Convention, and omitted 
in the second, was quite inexplicable. To 
return, however, to the main question, the 
only question of to-night’s discussion. In 
case the House should be of opinion that 
there was no sufficient authority to issue 
this money under the Act of Parliament, 
there could be only one course which, con- 
sistently with its own honour, and in 
regard to its own privileges, it could 
pursue. It was not necessary to address 
the Crown for the removal of its Ministers ; 
it was not necessary to pass a vote of 
censure on Ministers; but it was necessary 
to claim for the, House of Commons the 
privilege of doing this—of saying to those 
Ministers—‘‘ You have made a mistake; 
the issue of money has been contrary 
to law, and we will repair the error, and 
maintain the respect due to this House 
and to the law, by bringing in an Act of 
Indemnity.” The noble Lord said, he 
would not accept it; but it was the duty 
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of the House to enforce it. The ground 
upon which the violation of the law was 
apparent was contained in the documents 
supplied by his Majesty’s Government. 
It was not his intention to enter into the 
details of the case, nor to trouble the 
House with any legal argument upon the 
subject. He took what he conceived to 
be a stronger ground. On the Ist of 
January, the Ministers issued payment of 
the yearly interest of this loan upon the 
old convention, and under the authority 
of the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown. On the 5th of June following 
they declined to make that issue, and 
placed upon record, by the authority of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
that they did not consider it possible at 
present to remit the sum required for the 
instalment which had then become due. 
Here, then, was a distinct admission, that 
the Treasury had no legal authority to pay 
the money; and yet, in January, 1832, 
that same Treasury had made the payment, 
which they declined in June as illegal. 
What had occurred in the meanwhile to 
make the payment illegal? There was no 
difference in the circumstances of the two 
periods. There was a Convention signed 
on the 16th of November, but not ratified 
—it was signed, but not ratified in January 
— it was signed, but not ratified in June. 
In January they made the payment; a 
debate in this House took place as to its 
legality; in June the Ministers declined 
to make the same payment, and gave 
as their reason that a new Convention 
had been made in November, which had 
not yet received the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, not having been ratified. He 
wished to ask, why a Convention signed 
on the] 6th of November, was not yet rati- 
fied? By the third article it was declared, 
that it should be ratified within six weeks, 
or sooner if possible; and yet, on the 5th 
of June—that is, after the lapse, not of six 
weeks, but six months—there was an 
admission on the part of the Treasury, 
that the Convention was not ratified. What 
were the reasons for that? Was Russia 
adhering to the policy of this country in 
respect to Belgium? If she was, why did 
she not ratify the Convention? If not, 
how could the Government have been 
satisfied in making the issue in January 
when, on their own showing, Russia was 
bound by the first Convention to identify 
her policy with that of England, or forfeit 
her claim to the payment? But what new 
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fact had arisen constituting so material a 


differeuce between the two periods of 


January and June? It had been stated, 
that Russia had in the interim ratified the 
general treaty of the five Powers, and, by 
that ratification, had at length agreed to the 
separation of Belgium from Holland. But 
the fact of Russia having recognized that 
separation made no difference in the case. 
Look at the terms of the King’s Speech ; 
it was announced from the Throne to the 
Parliament of 1831, that Belgium was 
separated from Holland, and that the 
Belgians had made chvice of an independ- 
ent sovereign; nay, we had even recog- 
nized that sovereign, and received a Minis- 
ter from his Court. He asked, then, 
whether the mere fact of Russia having 
recognized the Belgian sovereignty, and 
acknowledged King Leopold, made such 
a difference with regard to these pay- 
ments, that that which was legal in 
January should be illegal in June? It 
was impossible to find anything in the 
treaty or in the Act of Parliament which 
countenanced such a construction. He 


said, then, that the House of Commons 
ought to take up this question ; and,if the 
obligation be valid in honour and good 


faith, let Parliament authorise the payment. 
Was it right, in a matter of this kind, that, 
after the power which the House of Com- 
mons had conferred on the Crown, had, 
by the change of circumstances, ceased to 
exist, the Crown should take upon itself 
still to exercise that power, and that, too, 
in the issuing of the public money, over 
which that House had a chief and special 
control? The least that Parliament could 
do for the vindication of its own authority 
was to pass an Act of Indemnity. And 
was that an unusual proceeding, ordifferent 
from the course pursued in former times ? 
Did not the right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir James Graham) recollect, when the 
Crown remitted the four and-a-half per 
cent duty upon foreign sugars, that nothing 
would satisfy him or the noble Lord 
but an Act to legalize the remission, and 
indemnify the Government for having 
acted without due authority. Could 
any man say, that the bringing in an 
Act of Parliament, with a view to vin- 
dicate the privileges of this House, and 
to correct an error on the part of a Minis- 
ter of the Crown, was such a reflection 
upon the conduct of that Minister as to 
justify his resignation of office? What 
was done in the case of Boyd and Benfield, 
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in the year 1804? In the year 1795, Mr. 
Pitt advanced the sum of 40,0002. out of 
the public Treasury to Boyd and Benfield, 
to enable them to make good an instalment 
of a loan for which they had contracted. 
He took good security for its repayment, 
and every single farthing was ultimately 
repaid. The country was then at war. 
Peace at length took place, and, in conse- 
quence of an inquiry instituted before cer- 
tain Commissioners, this transaction was 
discovered, and it was at the same time also 
discovered, that not one single shilling of 
the public money had been lost ; but yet it 
was considered that the issue of that 
money was not authorised by law. The 
question was some years afterwards brought 
forward by Mr. Fox and Mr. Whitbread, 
who insisted that the transaction should 
be covered by a Bill of Indemnity. They 
brought forward a resolution, not involy- 
ing the censure of the Government, but 
declaring the fact, that the issue of the 
money was not warranted by law. The 
resolution admitted, that the advance 
of 40,0007. to Boyd and Benfield, upon 
unquestionable security, which sum was 
adopted for the purpose of averting very 
serious injury to the commercial world— 
still it was deemed essential to declare it 
to be unwarranted by law, and Mr. Las- 
celles afterwards obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill of Indemnity. If, then, Parlia- 
ment on that occasion declared that that 
issue was not according to law, if no op- 
position to a Bill of Indemnity, was offered 
by the Minister who made that issue, al- 
though the transaction had taken place 
nine years before, why should the Parlia- 
ment of this day relax in its vigilance over 
the conduct of Ministers with regard to 
the disposal of the public money ? It cer- 
tainly ought not to doso. He knew the 
Constitution of this country was about to 
undergo a material change. He knew 
that that change was mainly defended on 
the ground that the House of Com- 
mons had not exercised that control over 
the public purse which it ought to exercise, 
and had not been sufficiently vigilant in 
guarding the public finances. Let the 
present House, then, have the satisfaction, 
before it expired, of doing its duty, and 
of showing to the public, that, this last 
impeachment of its character was not 
a just one. His own conviction was, 
that the issue of money in January 
last was not according to law. If he had 
to give a verdict as a juryman, he would 
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declare, that there was nothing, either in 
the Act of Parliament, or in the Conven- 
tion, which warranted that issue. He did 
not deny that treaties ought to be con- 
strued liberally, and that the obligations 
of good faith ought to be religiously main- 
tained; but he also contended, that it 
was consistent with the liberal construc- 
tion of treaties, and with the perfect pre- 
servation of the national faith, that Par- 
liament should perform its duty to the 
country ; that, in all cases of proved ille- 
gality, or even of rational doubt, it should 
vindicate its own authority; and, should 
take care that no Ministry, though backed 
by a triumphant majority, should usurp 
the privileges of the House of Commons, 
with regard to the issue and control of 
public money. 

Lord John Russell agreed with his 
noble friend, in saying that this vote of 
censure was brought forward prematurely, 
without asking for inquiry, and without 
having consulted the papers which had 
been laid upon the Table. He did not, 
however, complain of the motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman, although he had 
made it at rather a singular moment, 
when the Ministers of the Crown had come 
down to ask for the authority of Parlia- 
ment, to enable them to carry into effect 
the treaty which had been already signed 
and ratified. To propose, on such an 
occasion, a vote of censure, was certainly 
an unusual proceeding : upon that subject, 
however, he should say no more. He 
wished only to address a few words to the 
House with respect to some points upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman, who had 
just spoken, had either misunderstood his 
noble friend, or had made a statement 
which he was not justified in making. 
Thefright hon. Gentleman asked why, if 
the payment in January was legal, should 
it be necessary to come for an Act of 
Parliament to authorize the payment in 
June? But he had answered his own 
argument, by saying, that the treaty of 
separation had been ratified in June and 
not in January. But, then, how came it 
that the Convention, which was signed on 
the 16th of November, was not ratified 
till June 2 The reason was, that the delay 
in the ratification of the treaty of sepa- 
ration very properly delayed the ratifica- 
tion of the Convention of the 16th of 
November, which was founded solely on 
the former treaty. It was, therefore, quite 
impossible that the Ministers could lay 
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it before Parliament or the emperor of 
Russia. But as soon as the treaty of 
separation was ratified, and the Convention 
arrived, ratified by the emperor of Russia, 
the Ministers of the Crown performed 
their duty, by laying the Convention before 
Parliament and asking the authority of 
Parliament for carrying it into effect. 
He did not understand why, if a vote of 
censure was to be passed upon Ministers, 
that censure should be confined in par- 
ticular to the mouth of January. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not given any 
reason why he had fixed upon that period, 
as being the time when the independence 
of Belgium was established. Ministers 
considered independence to be established 
now, because there was a treaty between the 
five Powers which was ratified, and which 
acknowledged that independence. Why 
did not the right hon. Gentleman at 
once say, that Ministers were not justified 
in paying the money even in the January 
previous? Certainly, Prince Leopold was 
elected King in the month of June; but 
in transactions of this kind, going over a 
length of time, there was not any reason 
whatever for saying that, in that par- 
ticular month of January, a severance 
had taken place, more than at any other 
time, for at various periods the people 
had shown symptoms of insurrection, so 
that the right hon. Gentleman might as 
well have fixed upon any of those periods 
as upon the month of January. It was 
well known that, in the month of August, 
the king of Holland entered Belgium, 
whilst this severance, upon which so much 
argument had been founded, had not 
yet attracted the intervention of the Allied 
Sovereigns. Therefore, the proper course 
for the Ministers of the Crown to pursue 
was, until these transactions had been 
completed, and a regular agreement come 
to between the great States of Europe, 
that the new sovereignty of Belgium 
should be recognized, to consider that 
the severance had not taken place, and 
that the provisions of the former Conven- 
tion were still in force. The right hon. 
Gentleman then complained of this ques- 
tion being brought forward at the present 
time. If this had not been done, it would 
have been necessary to continue those 
payments to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his friends so much objected. 
Ministers were now endeavouring to 
obtain from Parliament its sanction to a 
treaty which was perfect in the letter, 
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as well as in the spirit, in order to pay 
this loan to Russia. It was, therefore, a 
complaint quite inconsistent with all the 
other parts of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech. With regard to the general 
question of the Treaty of 1815, his noble 
friend, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
had fully explained that transaction. 
There was nothing in the papers of which 
he had not given a complete and fair 
account, and, therefore, it was quite un- 
necessary to move for any more documents 
relating to that subject. But, when the 
right hon. Gentleman complained of the 
conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers, and 
charged them with duplicity, and applied 
other harsh terms to their proceedings, 
he must needs say, without being disposed 
to retort those terms, that after the 
appeal which had been made by his noble 
friend near him, he was surprised that no 
Gentleman on the opposite side of the 
House had declared whether he thought 
this country was bound, in honour and 
good faith, to make these payments to 
Russia. The right hon. Gentleman had, in- 
deed, said that, if bound in honour, we 
ought tomakethem ; but hehad cautiously 
abstained from saying whether he thought 
that Ministers were, in honour, bound to 
make them or not. This was certainly a 
very handsome declaration; but it pledged 
him to nothing. It was extraordinary 
that, after all the explanations which 
Ministers had made upon this subject, 
and after those treaties had been laid on 
the Table of the House, up to the present 
moment, no hon. Gentleman, on the other 
side, had expressed an opinion as to whe- 
ther this country was or was not bound, 
in honour and good faith, to continue this 
payment to Russia. He knew of no 
reason why they should have been thus 
abstinent upon this point, unless it was 
that they were anxious to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity which the occa- 
sion afforded, of making speeches re- 
specting the necessity for economy, jand 
watchfulness over the public money. If, 
as he believed, the hon. Members opposite 
really thought that this country was bound 
in honour to make these payments, there 
was an end of the most material question. 
It only remained, then, to be considered, 
whether the payments were made at 
precisely the right time? Although this 
was a point of some importance, as re- 
garded the conduct of Ministers, it had 
really no more to do with the question of 
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public economy,than any, other matter which 
had no imaginable connexion whatever 
with the publicmoney. Under these circum- 
stances, hon. Gentlemen opposite had, in 
rather an uncandid manner, availed them- 
selves of the pretext of saving the public 
money, in order to attack Ministers ; 
although they themselves would not ven- 
ture to declare that this country was not 
bound, if she desired to retain her honour 
unsullied, to pay Russia the money to 
which she was entitled, by the spirit of the 
Treaty of 1815. 

Mr. Croker was desirous of noticing 
only two points which had occurred in the 
course of this discussion ; and, at this pro- 
tracted period of the debate, he should 
do so very briefly. The noble Lord had 
taunted his right hon. friend with not 
having given an answer to a. question 
which ought not, in fairness, to have 
been addressed to him. The time had 
not arrived for asking that question. 
Every one of his hon. friends had en- 
deavoured to separate that question from 
the one now under discussion: they had 
said, ‘ The first question for us to con- 
sider is, the legality of the proceedings of 
the Ministry; but what our opinion is 
with respect to the Russian-Dutch Con- 
vention, for the payment of the money, it 
will be time enough to declare when that 
subject comes before the House.” The 
House had received from the noble Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, during the speech 
of his (Mr. Croker’s) right hon. friend, 
one of the most important admissions to- 
wards determining this question that it 
was possible to imagine. His right hon. 
friend asked the noble Lord, whether he was 
to understand him to contend that, even 
in the event of this country being at war 
with Russia, we were to continue to 
subsidize that Power by the payment of 
this money ?—-to which question the noble 
Lord nodded assent. The noble Lord 
who last addressed the House, complained 
that we, on this side, would give no opinion 
upon the question whether or no we were 
bound in honour to pay the money to 
Russia. He could speak only for himself, 
and not for other Gentlemen, but he 
would certainly vote against so absurd a 
proposition as that we should bind our- 
selves to subsidize an enemy. There was 
only another passage in the speech of his 
noble friend, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, to which he would refer, His 
noble friend said, that the reason why 
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he had not stated, on a former occasion, 
that the new Convention was in existence, 
was, that he could not even so much 
as allude to it in Parliament, because it 
was not ratified. This Convention was 
signed on the 16th of November, and on 
the preceding day the treaty of separation 
had been signed by the Ministers of the 
five Powers. But neither was this latter 
treaty ratified; and yet his Majesty, in 
his Speech at the opening of the Session, 
was made to say, ‘ The arrangement which 
‘I announced to you at the close of the 
‘last Session, for the separation of the 
‘States of Holland and Belgium, has 
‘been followed by a treaty between the 
‘ five Powers and the king of the Belgians, 
‘ which I have directed to be laid before 
‘ you as soon as the ratifications shall have 
‘ been exchanged.’* Why, then, did not 
Ministers advise his Majesty to go on to 
say, “I have likewise to acquaint you, that 
a treaty of subsidy between Great Britain 
and Russia has been entered into, which 
shall also be laid upon the Table as soon 
as the ratifications shall be exchanged, 
and your sanction shall be asked for its 
execution?” If the noble Lord had in- 
formed the House that such a convention 
was in progress, and had begged the 
House to suspend their judgment until it 
was laid before them, nobody would have 
made any objection to his proposition ; 
but, when the noble Lord told the House 
he would not even allude to the Conven- 
tion, because the ratification was not at 
the time received, why was another treaty, 
under similar circumstances, announced in 
the King’s Speech? The only reason 
which his noble friend assigned for his 
extraordinary silence had failed him, be- 
cause, if the one treaty could be mentioned, 
his noble friend was equally at liberty to 
mention the other. 

Viscount Palmerston said, his right hon. 
friend stated, that he had made up his 
mind not to vote for so preposterous a 
proposition as that of subsidizing an 
enemy. He would beg to refresh his 
right hon. friend’s memory with this 
passage in the Treaty of 1815—* And 
the subsidy agreed to be paid on the part 
of his Majesty, the King of Great Britain, 
shall not be interrupted in the event, 
which God forbid, of a war breaking out 
between any of the three contracting parties 
to this Treaty.” Perhaps his right hon. 
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friend would be good enough to answer 
the question, whether he gave his vote 
upon the occasion of taking into consider- 
ation that treaty, for so preposterous a pro- 
position as the subsidizing an enemy ? 

Mr. Croker could give a most satis- 
factory answer to the question of his noble 
friend. That treaty was a bargain and 
sale for the annexation of Belgium to 
Holland. As long as the condition of the 
bargain was observed, it mattered not 
whether we were at war with Russia or 
not: we were bound to pay the money, 
because we had the equivalent for it. 
That equivalent might, even in the event 
of a war, become more than an equivalent ; 
it might be an advantage—for instance, 
it might prevent a junction of Russia and 
France against Holland, which, if not pre- 
vented by the treaty of subsidy, must be 
met by the expense of an auxiliary army 
in Holland ten times more expensive than 
the subsidy. He would pay a debt justly 
due to any enemy; but not as it would 
be in this case a naked subsidy, the sole 
pretence for which had vanished! He 
hoped the House would also permit him 
to observe, that the object of this new 
Convention was stated to be, to unite the 
policy of England and of Russia; and, if 
the policy of Russia should differ so far 
from our’s as to induce her to go to war, 
it would be utterly preposterous to sub- 
sidize her, even under the provisions of 
the Convention itself; for how could coun- 
tries be united in policy when they were 
actually at war ? 

The House then divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 197; Noes 243—Majority 46. 
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Callaghan, D. 
Carew, R. S. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Chichester, Sir A. 
Clifford, Sir A. 
Doyle, Sir J. M. 
French, A, 
Grattan, H, 
Grattan, J. 
Hill, Lord G. A. 
Hort, Sir W. 
Howard, R. 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Killeen, Lord 
King, Hon. R. 
Lamb, Hon. G. 
Lambert, H. 
Leader, N. P. 
Macnamara, W. 
Mullins, F. 
O’Connor, Don 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
O'Grady, Hon. Col. 
Ponsonby, Hon. G. 
Power, R. 
Russell, J. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Wallace, T. 
Westenra, Hon. H. 
White, S. 
Wyse, T. 

TELLERS’ 
Duncannon, Vise. 
Rice, Rt. Hon. T. § 


List of the Ares. 


ENGLAND. 
A’Court, Capt. E. H. 
Alexander, James 
Alexander, J. du Pre 
Antrobus, Gibbs C. 
Ashley, Lord 
Ashley, Hon. H. 
Ashley, Hon. John 
Astell, Wm. 

Astley, Sir J. 
Apsley, Lord 
Attwood, Matthias 
Baldwin, Charles B, 
Bankes, George 
Bankes, Wm. J. 
Baring, Alexander 
Baring, Henry B. 
Bayntun, S, A. 
Beckett, Rt. Hn, Sir J. 
Beresford, Col. M. 
Best, Hon. Wm.S. 
Boldero, F. G. 
Brogden, James. 
Buck, L, W. 

Burge, William 
Burrard, George 


Burton, H. 

Buxton, John J. 
Capel, John 

Cecil, Lord Thomas 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Cholmondeley, Ld. 8. 
Churchill, Lord C. 
Clive, Hon. R. H.H. 
Clive, Henry 
Cockburn, Sir G. 
Constable, Sir T. A. 
Cooper, Hon. A. A. 
Courtenay, T, P. 
Curzon, Hon. R. 
Cust, Hon. Col. Ed. 
Cust, Hon. Capt. P. 
Cripps, J. 
Dawkins, James 
Dawson, Rt. Hn. G, 
Denison, J. E. 
Dick, Quintin 
Domville, Sir C. 
Drake, Thomas T. 
Drake, Col. Wm. T. 
Dugdale, Wm. S. 
East, James B, 
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Eastnor, Viscount 
Eliot, Lord 

Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Fane, Hon. Henry 
Farrand, Robert 
Fitzroy, Hon. H 
Foley, Edw. T. 
Forbes, Sir C. 
Forester, Hon. G. 
Fox, Sackville Lane 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Freshfield, James W. 
Goulburn, Rt. Hn. H. 
Gordon, Col. John 
Graham, Marquess 
Grant, Gen. Sir C. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Godson, R. 

Green, T. 

Halse, J. 

Hardinge, Sir H. 
Herbert, Hon. E.C.H. 
Hill, Sir R. 
Hodgson, Fred. 
Holdsworth, A. H. 
Holmes, William 
Hope, Henry T. 
Hope, John T, 
Hotham, Lord 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Irving, John 
Jenkins, Richard 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, T. 

Kearsley, John H. 
Kenyon, Hon. Lloyd 
Kilderbee, Spencer H. 
Knight, J. L. 
Lascelles, Hon. W. 
Lee, L. 
Loughborough, Lord 
Lowther, Lord 
Lowther, Hon. Col. H. 
Lowther, John Hi. 
Luttrell, John F. 
Lyon, David 

Lyon, Wm. 
Mackillop, James 
Mackinnon, Wm. A. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Mandeville, Viscount 
Martin, Sir Byam 
Mayhew, W. 
Mexborough, Ear! of 
Miles, Philip J. 
Miles, William 
Miller, W, H. 
Mount, W. 

Neeld, Jos. 

Nugent, Sir G. 
Palmer, R. 

Pearse, John 

Peel, Rt. Hon. Sir R. 
Peel, Col. Jonathan 
Peel, Edm. 

Peel, Wm. Y. 
Pelham, J.C. 


Russian-Dutch Loan— 


Pemberton, Thos. 
Penruddocke, John H. 
Perceval, Spencer 
Phipps, Hon. Gen, E, 
Pigott, G. G. W. 
Pollington, Vise. 
Pollock, Fred. 
Porchester, Lord 
Powell, Col. W. E. 
Praed, Winthrop M. 
Price, Richard 
Pringle, Sir W. H. 
Rickford, W. 
Roberts, Wilson A. 
Robinson, G. W. 
Rose, Rt. Hn. SirG. 
Rose, Capt. Pitt 
Ross, Chas. 

Russell, C. 

Ryder, Hon. G. 
Sadler, Michael T. 
Scarlett, Sir James 
Scott, Sir Samuel 
Seymour, Horace B. 
Sibthorp, Col. C.D.W. 
Smith, Abel 

Smith, Samuel 
Somerset, Lord Gran. 
Stewart, Chas. 
Stormont, Viscount 
St. Paul, Sir H. D. 
Sugden, Sir Edw. B. 
Thompson, Alderman 
Thyne, Lord Edw. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Thynne, Lord John 
Trench, Sir F. 
Trevor, Hon. Arthur 
Tunno, Edward R. 
Ure, Masterton 
Villiers, Viscount 
Vyvyan, Sir Richard 
Wall, Charles} B. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Welby, Glynne E. 
West, F. H. 
Wetherell, Sir C. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, Hon. J. 8. 
Wrangham, Digby C. 
Wyndham, Wadham 
Wynn, C. W.G, 


ScoTLAND. 


‘Blair, William 


Dalrymple, Sir A. 
Douglas, W. B. K. 
Dundas, Robert A. 
Gordon, Hn. Capt. W. 
Graham, Lord M. W. 
Murray, Rt. Hn. G. 
Pringle, Alexander 
Scott, H. F. 


IRELAND. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Brydges, Sir John 
Blaney, Hon, Capt. C. 
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Castlereagh, Vise. 
Clements, Col. J. M. 
Cole, Lord 

Cole, Hon. A. 
Cooper, Edward J. 
Corry, Hon. H. L. 
Ferrard, Walter 
Fitzgerald, Sir Aug. 
Handcock, Richard 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Ingestre, Viscount 
Jones, Capt. T. 


Knox, Hon. Col. J. J. 
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Lefroy, Anthony 
Lefroy, Dr. Thomas 
Meyneil, Capt, H, 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Rae, Sir W. 
Tullamore, Lord 
Wynne, John 
Young, John 


TELLERS. 


Croker, Rt. Hon J.W 
Herries, Rt, Hon, J.C 


PAIRED OFF. 


For the Amendment. 
Yorke, Capt. 
Gordon, Hon. Capt. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wynn, Rt. Hon. C. 
Valletort, Lord 
Rogers, E. 

Polhill, Capt. 
Conolly, Col. 
Estcourt, T. H. S. B. 
Bruce, C. C. 

Cooke, Sir H. 
Atkins, Alderman 
Wynn, Sir Watkin 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Vaughan, J.C. 
Warrender, Sir G. 
Wigram, Wm. 
Peach, A. W.. 
Gordon, Captain 
Worcester, Marquess 
Nichol, Rt. Hon. Sir J. 


Against the Amendment. 


Beaumont, T. W. 
Robinson, Sir G. 
Lennox, Lord G, 
Whitbread, W. 
Phillips, C. M. 
Noel, Sir E, 
Palmer, C. F. 
Stanley, Lord 
Slaney, R. A. 
Eeron, Sir R. 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Morison, J. 
Rider, T. 
Uxbridge, Lord 
Milton, Lord 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Gurney, R. 
Tavistock, Marquess 
Gurney, Hudson 
Coke, T. W. 


The House then went into Committee, 


pro forma. 


The House resumed—Com- 


mittee to sit again on Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 13, 1832. 


MrnurTeEs.] Petition presented. By Lord Surrreip, from 
a Congregation of Protestant Dissenters, Mile End Road, 


for the Abolition of Slavery. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILLFOR 


ScoTLanp— THIRD 


ReapinG.] Earl 


Grey having moved that this Bill be read 


a Third Time, 


The Lord Chancellor proposed an 
Amendment for the purpose of settling 
more precisely where the poll was to be 
taken in the islands of Orkney and Shet- 


land. 


Amendment agreed to. 

The Earl of Fife could not neglect 
taking that, the last opportunity, of de- 
claring his opinion in favour of the mea- 
sure, which, despite of all the harsh 
epithets applied to it, he conscientiously 
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believed would be attended with immense 
benefit to the condition and interests of 
that part of the empire with which he was 
so intimately connected. The ground on 
which the noble Lords on the other side op- 
posed the Bill, was, that it effected too great 
a change inthe Constitution ; but Lord Ba- 
con had stated, upwards of 200 years ago, 
that great changes must be made, both in 
the civil and ecclesiastical Constitution, to 
get rid of the evils which time was con- 
tinually engendering. Every Session of 
Parliament new laws were made, and every 
new law was more or lessachange. At 
the beginning of every reign, the monarch 
generally sought to recommend himself to 
his people by some improvements, and it 
surprised him to hear noble Lords oppo- 
site object to his present Majesty follow- 
ing, in this respect, the example of all his 
ancestors. By such successive changes the 
Constitution had been so altered, that it 
was not the same at different periods ; and, 
like the ship of Theseus, which was so often 
repaired before he returned from his voyage, 
that the sophists of Greece denied that it 
was the same ship; so our Constitution had 
been so altered at different times, that its 
identity was a matter of doubt. Kingdoms 
rose and fell, and constitutions followed 
them. In the immense manufactures of 
this country, how many parts were con- 
tinually requiring repair, and how much 
was the genius of the people employed in 
renewing, repairing, and improving all the 
parts; and could it then be supposed that 
the constitution of Parliament was the only 
perfect creation, the only thing that never 
needed Reform? The rise of our manufac- 
tures had called a new class of men into 
existence ; they possessed great wealth and 
power; they were not represented in Par- 
liament; and, contributing to uphold the 


Parliamentary 
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monarchy by their genius and their wealth, 
it would be an act of injustice, of which | 
he was sure their Lordships would not be | 
guilty, to withhold the franchise from | 
such valuable portions of the community, | 
He had presented many petitions from the | 
increasing population of Scotland in favour 
of Reform, and he could assure their Lord- | 
ships, that, in no part of the empire was 
Reform more warmly demanded, more need - 
ed, or would be better used. It was said, 
that Scotland had not suffered under the 
old system, but this was a mistake. He 
could at least assure their Lordships that 
such was not the opinion of the people of | 
Scotland, and he could satisfy their Lord- 
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ships of the fact by undoubted authority. 
The noble Earl quoted Mr. Chalmers work 
on the Customs and Manners of Scotland, 
to show what was the opinion of the people, 
and concluded by saying, that the Conser- 
vative system had been attended with the 
worst effects in Scotland, and he, for one, 
must protest against the unfounded doc- 
trine, that the extension of popular rights 
was the destruction of the prerogatives of 
the Crown. 

The Bill read a third time. 

On the question that the Bill do pass, 

The Earl of Haddington said, although 
he was perfectly sure, from the situation 
in which the House had been lately 
placed, that opposition to this Bill was a 
mere farce, yet, before the Bill passed, he 
was desirous to say a few words in justi- 
fication of the negative which he intended 
to give to this question. He had no ob- 
jection to this Bill as far as its enfranchis- 
ing clauses went ; but he did object to the 
disfranchising portion of it, since no com- 
pensation was allowed to those who were 
disfranchised. On the framing of this 
Bill, justice had not been done to Scotland, 
nor had the peculiar circumstances in 
which Scotland stood, been duly consi- 
dered. A system of county Representa- 
tion might have been devised much more 
consistent with the state of property in 
Scotland. With respect to the elective 
franchise, land might have been separated 
from the houses, and a much sounder and 
more respectable constituency might, by 
that means, have been created. Great in- 
justice had been done to the landed inter- 
est, by taking from the superiorities the 
valuable incident of the vote, without any 
compensation being allowed. He would 
not enter at present into the various other 
objections to the Bill—such as the im- 
posing of new political duties on Sheriffs, 
so as to considerably trench upon their 
judicial functions—the wide doors which 
would be opened for fraudulent practices, 
in the valuation of small portions of land, 
and the registration of votes—the litiga- 
tion which would arise, and the bribery 
and corruption which would be created, 
where no such things were known before. 


It had been said, that Scotland had 


flourished, not in consequence of, but in 
spite of, the old system of Representation. 
It had, however, flourished, and he only 


wished that it might do as well under the 


new system. When the Bill should pass, 
he would move that the time for entering 
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dissent on the Journals, might be enlarged 
till Monday. 

The Lord Chancellor, before the Bill 
passed, thought himself bound to say a 
few words relative to the highly praise- 
worthy conduct of the Scottish Boundary 
Commissioners. These gentlemen, be- 
longing to a laborious profession, which 
demanded the strictest attention, had not 
scrupled, from the purest public motives, to 
sacrifice their valuable time and labour, 
and even the relaxation of their summer 
vacation last year, to the due settlement 
of these boundaries. This merit, however, 
they only shared with the English Com- 
missioners, but, in consequence. of some 
alteration in the views of Government, it 
became necessary that those gentlemen 
should visit the several districts again, and 
they had visited them in the month of De- 
cember, going even to the most northern 
districts of the country ; and such was the 
skill, labour, and strict impartiality, with 
which they had performed their functions, 
that, after the most zealous scrutiny of 
their reports on both sides, in the other 
House of Parliament, it was agreed that 
the substance of them should be embodied, 
by way of schedule, in the present Bill, 
instead of passing a separate Boundary 
Bill, as had been done with respect to 
England. Add to this, that they had 
performed the duty without preferring any 
claim to compensation. 

The Duke of Buccleugh wished to say 
a few words in justification of his opposi- 
tion to the Bill—more particularly as he 
was about to leave town almost imme- 
diately, and should have no opportunity 
of signing a protest. He was surprised 
to see how little justice was done by this 
Bill to Scotland, the interests of which 
he was bound to protect, not merely as a 
Member of their Lordships’ House, but as 
one of those who were peculiarly connect- 
ed with that country. He proposed to 
found the franchise on population and re- 
venue; and, on that principle, Scotland, 
instead of eight additional Members, 
ought to have eighteen. He was aware 
in what a situation the House stood in re- 
gard to these Reform Bills; but, as for 
himself, he had acted independently, al- 
though he doubted whether he was a 
Member of an independent House; but, 
if the House were not at present inde- 
pendent, he hoped that it would not be 
long before it resumed its independence. 
He wished that the new system might 
VOL. XIV. {sir 
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work well; and now, since the Bill must 
pass, he would use his endeavour to make 
it as practically beneficial as possible, and 
to allay the feverish agitation which had 
but too long prevailed on the subject. 

Bill passed. 


PIPL DIPLO DL me 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 13, 1832. 


MiNuTEs.] Bills. Read a second time:—Land Tax Com- 
missioners.—Read a third time:—Tithe Prescription ; 
Linen Manufactures (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Kennepy, from Dalkeith, for 
speedily passing the Scotch and Irish Reform Bills.— By 
Mr. Lambert, from New Ross;—by Mr. Hume, from 
Dudley ;—by Mr. SHRIL, from Bradford (Wilts); and two 
Places in Ireland; and from the Glasgow North-West 
Political Union,—for an equal and efficient Reform to Ire- 
land.— By Mr. Sue11, from the National Political Union, 
and two Places in Ireland;—by Mr. Lambert, from the 
Political Union of Edermine ;—by Lord Morrrts, from 
the Unitarians of Thorne and Stainforth, and from Dun- 
dalk,—in favour of the Ministerial Plan of Education 
(Ireland).—By Mr. Rigpy Wason, from the County of 
Suffolk, for holding the Assizes alternately at Bury St. 
Edmund’s and at Ipswich.—By Mr. LAMBERT, from three 
Places in Ireland;—by Mr. Sur1i, from Lorha, Durrow, 
and Louth; and by Mr. Humg, from Myross,—against 
Tithes.—By Mr. LAMBERT, from Lutterworth, against 
the Punishment of Death.—By Lord GrorGce BENTINCK, 
from King’s Lynn;—by Lord Morpeth, from Bradford 
(York) ;—by Mr. Hume, from St. John’s, Hackney ;—by 
Earl GrosvENor, from Stockport,—against the Vagrants 
(Scotland and Ireland) Removal Bill—By Mr. HumeE, 
from forty-six Places; and by Mr. SHEL, from Louth, for 
Stopping the Supplies.—By Sir Tuomas Barine, from 
Winchester, for the better Observance of the Sabbath Day . 
—By Lord AsHiEy, from Dorset, against the Coroners’ 
Bill.—By Mr. Hume, from the Coach Manufacturers of 
Glasgow, against the Steam Carriages Bill; from Maryle- 
bone, St. Pancras, and Paddington, for Extending the 
Time for Registering Voters under the Reform Bill; and 
from Birmingham, against the Newspaper Stamp and 
Paper Duties. 


FRANCHISE UNDER THE ReE¥ForM 
Briu.] Mr. Hume, on presenting Petitions 
from Marylebone and other places, com- 
plaining that from the late period at which 
the Reform Bill had passed, a great 
number of voters would be disfranchised 
by the non-payment of the rates at the 
time specified in the Bill, said, he wished 
the noble Lord would inform the House 
whether any remedy could be provided for 
this mischief, 

Lord Althorp had heard of the cases 
mentioned by his hon. friend, and had re- 
ceived several communications respecting 
it. He must observe, that this was a 
question whichjhad not passed, sub silentio, 
in the House; but, on the contrary, it was 
one which had been much discussed, and 
therefore he did not think that any parties 
could be justified in stating that they had 
been taken by surprise. His right hon. 


friend, the member for Montgomeryshire, 
N 
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had specifically mentioned that this clause 
might deprive many of the exercise of this 
franchise, and this he (Lord Althorp) 
mentioned, to show that the question had 
undergone discussion. The question had, 
in fact, been much mooted, and the pro- 
vision that every rate-payer must have 
paid the rates due and payable up to the 
6th of April, on or before the 20th of 
July, was as well and fully known as any 
other provision in the Bill. The only 
portion of the Bill which his Majesty had 
authority to alter, was that relative to the 
periods for making out the lists, and serv- 
ing the requisite notices, and this had been 
done by the Order in Council. The only 
answer he could then give to his hon. 
friend was, that he should much regret 
if any voters were disappointed ; but it was 
out of the power either of his Majesty, or 
even Parliament, to make any alteration in 
this respect, as there was no clause to 
enable the Bill to be amended during the 
present Session of Parliament. He must 


also add, that he did not believe that the 
inconvenience would at all be to the ex- 
tent which had been stated; for it would 
be recollected that there was at least an 
interval of three weeks between the giving 


of the Royal Assent to the Bill and the 
period up to which the rate might be paid. 


Brizgery anv Corrvuption.] Mr. 
Pringle was anxious to learn from the 
noble Lord opposite whether the Go- 
vernment intended to pass the Bribery 
Bill this Session. That measure was con- 
sidered absolutely indispensable, in con- 
sequence of the gross and shameful scenes 
which in many parts of Scotland were at 
present witnessed. 

Lord Althorp said, it was the fixed de- 
termination of Government to do all they 
could to carry through a Bribery Bill 
during the present Session. 


Srinecures—STir1inG Castye.]| Mr. 
Hume took that opportunity of asking a 
question of the noble Lord opposite, on 
the subject of Military Sinecures. The 
governorship of Stirling, it was well known, 
was a sinecure ; and as the individual who 
lately held the appointment was dead, he 
wished to know whether any one had been 
appointed in his place. Ministers did 
not need patronage to enable them to 
carry on the Government; and as he had 
always insisted onthe abolition of sinecures, 
he wished that it should be abolished. 
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Lord Althorp was quite aware that the 
hon. member for Middlesex had uniformly 
opposed sinecures of all sorts; and when 
he (Lord Althorp) sate on that side of the 
House, he had adopted the same line of 
conduct. Still he was of opinion, that 
the Crown should not be without the 
means of rewarding old and efficient 
servants. He did not see why the old 
officers of the army should not, in that 
manner, be properly remunerated. 


Ministerial Plan— 


Titnes (IRELAND) — MINISTERIAL 
Pran—ApDJourNED Depate.|] On the 
Motion of Mr. Stanley, the Order of the 
Day for the adjourned debate on the Com- 
position of Tithe (Ireland) Bill, was read. 

The Speaker having put the Original 
Question and the Amendment, 

Mr. Callaghan said, having been one of 
those who voted for the adjournment of 
the debate, he felt it his duty to state his 
views to the House. He must first deny 
that the proposed measure was calculated 
to tranquillize the country, or to settle the 
tithe question to the satisfaction of the 
people. From one end of Ireland to the 
other, there was a general feeling of dis- 
satisfaction at the name of tithes, and a 
determination that the payment of them 
should cease. It was perfectly evident to 
him that the measure would be ineffica- 
cious. It was said, that by this Act Go- 
vernment only wished to ascertain the 
amount of tithes to which the Protestant 
clergy, by Common Law and by custom, 
were entitled. To that alone he had no 
objection, but he was sure the object of 
the Government would not be obtained. 
It might be, that in a future Parliament 
the subject would receive due attention, 
and, in the mean time, if Government 
made that declaration, he had no doubt 
the people of Ireland would pay the tithes, 
and, until then, rest satisfied. The Com- 
position Act, he knew, was not one that 
would be attended with severity, but in 
the present excited state of the people, no 
persons could be found who would be 
willing to undertake the risk of going 
round parishes to value the tithes. He 
much regretted that feeling, but it was 
impossible not to perceive that it was very 
deeply-rooted in the minds of the people. 
A great deal had been said about the agi- 
tators, as they were called, of Ireland. 
The fact was, that those who were called 
agitators were far behind the people in re- 
gard to their opposition to tithes, Some 
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of the leaders of the agitation system had 
lately given no advice whatever regarding 
tithes ; indeed the people had gone before 
them, and refused any longer to receive 
any advice upon that subject. The people 
believed, that if this Act passed, they 
would pay less to the clergy, but that they 
would pay more to the landlord, and, 
therefore, they objected to pay, in any 
shape, to a clergy from whom they received 
no assistance or benefit whatever, and who 
were, they believed, generally inimical to 
them. He did not wish to speak in terms 
of disrespect of the clergy, but it was no- 
torious that they had been hostile to the 
feelings of the population, and had inter- 
fered with them against their wish, not 
only as to their education, but as to their 
civil rights, and had done all they could 
to abridge their domestic comforts. He 
was persuaded that this feeling against the 
clergy had been increased by their inter- 
fering with education, and the people’s 
sense of those injuries was so great, that it 
was utterly impossible to make tithes, in 
any shape, palatable to them. Those were 
the precise circumstances in which Ireland 
now stood. He lived in a parish in which 
the Tithe Composition Act had been 
adopted without his consent, and he, for 
one, thought tithes a cruel robbery. He 
considered it a cruel robbery that he 
should be obliged to pay a clergyman 
from whom he received no benefit, and 
when he had never willingly promised to 
pay. He certainly was bound by law to 
pay them, but he did not pay with any 
feeling of satisfaction. He did not, how- 
ever, on that account, bear any ill-will 
against the clergyman of his parish, with 
whom he lived on terms of intimacy and 
friendship. He felt much for the situa- 
tion in which clergymen were placed, who 
had a certain portion assigned them by 
law, but who were now subjected to great 
difficulties by the almost impossibility of 
collecting the portion so assigned. The 
first great anti-tithe meeting took place in 
his neighbourhood. He could assure the 
House the feeling had grown up quite si- 
multaneously amongst. the people, and 
had it not been for the Catholic clergy, 
great disturbances must have taken place. 
The plan proposed by Government would 
do nothing to put down the feeling now 
abroad. It went no further than the law 
as it at present stood; for the Act was 
not to come into operation for some time, 
and he was sure it would be a long time 


adjourned 
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before persons would be got to take the 
risk of valuing the tithes. 

Mr. William Peel wished that the hon. 
Gentleman, and the other Gentlemen who 
thought with him, would reflect upon 
their own doctrines respecting vested 
rights. True it was, they disclaimed all 
intention of interfering with such rights; 
but what greater interference with a man’s 
rights could take place than to take away 
his income ?—and that was not only sug- 
gested, but proposed by the opponents of 
this Bill. The Bill itself, though he sup- 
ported it, was still a measure of injustice 
to the Irish clergy, because it deprived 
them of a large per centage, under the pre- 
text of collecting their property. Con- 
sidering the advantages which the Irish 
landlords would derive from the Bill, he 
was surprised at the opposition to it; in- 
deed, he could not understand the votes 
of several hon. Members from Ireland. 
There was a report in circulation, and it 
had obtained some credence, that Govern- 
ment acquired the support of some Irish 
Members on condition of abandoning this 
Bill. He hoped there was no truth in the 
statement; and, indeed, it would be mon- 
strous to suppose that the many meritori- 
ous clergymen who were starving in Ire- 
land for want of their incomes, and the 
many others who were obliged to fly from 
their parishes, should be any longer left 
in a state of uncertainty and distress. He 
hoped the present Session would not pass 
without the property of the clergy being 
secured, and laying a foundation for their 
future protection and security. If the 
House once allowed the spoliation of tithes, 
they might rest assured that the next out- 
cry would be against taxes and rent, both 
of which would be resisted as vehemently 
as were tithes at present. It had been 
suggested to postpone this measure until 
the next (a reformed) Parliament; but to 
that he objected, because he had not that 
confidence ina reformed Parliament which 
would lead him to think, that it would 
have any very fastidious respect for the 
rights of property. It was his opinion, 
and he believed it was the general feeling, 
that the rights of property would not be 
held as sacred as they had hitherto been 
maintained in this country. He believed 
the right hon. Secretary, however anxious, 
would be unable to pass the measure; for 
it was well known that Government had 
been controlled for the last eighteen 
months by Political Unions. 
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Mr. Benetit was of opinion that tithes 
were not the property of the clergy, but 
only a payment assigned them by the 
State, for the performance of certain 
duties. The right to this payment was a 
vested right in each individual member of 
the Church; but the tithes themselves 
were the property of the State. He was 
an old opponent of the tithe system, and 
the very plan which the right hon. Gentle- 
man now proposed, had been published 
by him eighteen years ago. He had not, 
indeed, gone so far as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, for he had taken the tithes as at 
the same value as the land, and had as- 
signed that value at twenty-seven years’ 
purchase, while the right hon. Gentleman 
had made a change, which the circum- 
stances of the times rendered necessary, 
and had fixed their value at sixteen years’ 
purchase. In his opinion, the right hon. 
Gentleman had given a great boon to the 
landlords of Ireland. Tithes were, as 
he said before, the property of the State, 
and might be disposed of by the State. 
It was extraordinary to him that the Irish 
landlords could refuse their assent to so 
advantageous a scheme as that offered 
them by the right hon. Gentleman. The 
plan was one characterised by honour and 
honesty, as well as liberality. The pur- 
chase value proposed was not more than 
two-thirds of what the Church had a right 
to receive; but, all circumstances consi- 
dered, it was, no doubt, fully as much as the 
right hon. Gentleman had the means to 
give. He wished not to be misunderstood ; 
he was not for a wealthy provision for a 
Protestant Church in a Catholic country ; 
but he considered the tithes the property 
of the State: he said nothing of the dis- 
tribution of the property, but he thought 
the property itself, ought to be preserved for 
public purposes ; and he thought the plan 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman was 
the best that could be adopted for that 
purpose. He should, therefore, give it his 
cordial support. 

Lord Killeen was opposed to the Bill, 
because he had no hope that it would be 
made to work well, and this he believed was 
the opinion of all parties. Under all the cir- 
cumstances he felt called upon to support 
the Resolutions of the hon. member for 
Wicklow. He could assure the hon. mem- 
ber for Cambridge University, that there 
was no truth whatever in the report that 
the Irish Members had agreed to support 
Ministers upon another subject, provided 
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the present Bill was abandoned, Asa 
proof of the truth of his statement he 
would merely refer to the conduct of the 
right hon. Secretary, in pressing the Bill 
through the House. 

Mr. John Campbell preferred the Bill of 
the right hon. Secretary to the Resolutions 
which were proposed as an amendment, 
and he did so for this reason, that the Bill 
recognized tithes as a property, whilst the 
Resolutions treated them as atax, which 
might be repealed [no, xo]. He contend- 
ed that his was the true interpretation of 
the Resolutions. He had read them at- 
tentively, and that was clearly their im- 
port. Was it not proposed to abolish 
them altogether, and substitute another tax, 
including different kinds of property, not 
hitherto subject to any payment for tithes ? 
What was this but treating them as a tax, 
and substituting one species of tax for 
another? He should never look upon 
tithes in any other light than as a property, 
which he should certainly like to see com- 
muted, not only in Ireland, but in Eng- 
land. He gave his cordial assent to the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. O'Connell: I rise, Sir, to give my 
most cordial dissent to the Motion of the 
tight hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for 
Ireland, and my most hearty concurrence 
in the excellent Resolutions of my hon. 
friend, the member for Wicklow. What 
I have to say on the subject, however, I 
shall express as briefly as I can, for I do 
not know anything more idle—I do not 
know a more contemptible mockery—than 
the debate which is taking place on this 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Good God! what is it? It is adiscussion 
in which the state of Ireland is entirely 
forgotten —in which the conduct of the 
Government towards Ireland is _ over- 
Jooked—and in which the unanimity of 
the Irish nation is treated as if it were a 
combination of tradesmen or mechanics, 
who had united together for the purpose 
of robbing their employers. The noble 
Lord has said, that this is a combination 
which must be put down; but what I want 
to know is, whether a whole nation can 
be guilty of a combination, and whether 
it can be put down? A little time ago it 
was disputed whether the people of Eng- 
Jand were in favour of Reform; but a 
change in the Administration proved that 
a vast majority of them were decidedly in 
favour of it; and, no sooner was that fact 
evinced, than the demand for Reform 
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became irresistible, in spite of all the 
resistance of the upper House, and of the 
Throne itself. To be sure, the people of Ire- 
land have always been treated as provincial- 
ists—as colonists; but, if Ireland had a 
Parliament of its own, I ask, could the 
present system of tithes exist for an hour ? 
Who are they that oppose the payment of 
tithes? Not the Catholics alone—not 
the Presbyterians alone—not the Dissent- 
ers alone !—But even the very Protestants 
of the Church of England have, in great 
numbers, joined in this combination, as it 
is called, in the condemnation of a system 
from which only a part, and that an ex- 
ceedingly small part, of the people derive 
profit. When, therefore, we have such a 
union of sentiment throughout the coun- 
try, this paltry and pitiful manner shows 
nothing of the grasp of a statesman, or of 
the affection of a patriot. How does the 
right hon. Gentleman propose to remedy 
his grievance, and restore tranquillity to 
the country? Why, by keeping up the 
present enormous Church Establishment 
in Ireland. This is in perfect keeping with 
the rest of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
conduct, which has been one career of in- 
sult and oppression towards my unfortu- 
nate country — of weak vacillation at one 
time, and of absurd determination at 
another; at one moment timidly shrink- 
ing from the most important topics; and 
at another exhibiting the most absurd 
daring, by opposing the fondest and most 
earnest desires of a whole people. It 
was rumoured, that when the right hon. 
Gentleman took office, it was for the ex- 
press purpose of supporting the interests 
and freedom of Ireland; and yet, was not 
one of his very first acts to write a letter, 
in which he gave a distinct pledge in 
favour of the Kildare-place Society ? 

Mr. Stanley: That letter has been 
acted on to the utmost extent to which it 
was possible to act on it. 

Mr. O’Connell : 1 am-glad that I have 
roused the right hon. Gentleman from his 
torpor, and that he has begun to interrupt 
me so very soon in my speech. What, 
however, I say is, that that letter contained 
a distinct promise, in which, I presume, 
the right hon. Gentleman was afterwards 
overruled by the rest of his colleagues, 
who, no doubt, felt that, after what they 
had said and done when in opposition, it 
would be impossible for them to remain 
In Office if they were to act up to the 
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but it is not in this alone that the same 
disposition towards Ireland has been 
evinced. What has become of the Grand 
Jury Bill? Lord Leveson Gower pledged 
himself to the bringing in of that Bill, 
and I know that he is a nobleman fully 
capable of vindicating himself from having 
violated any pledge. When he went out of 
office it was intrusted to me ; it was after- 
wards taken out of my hands, and passed 
into the House of Lords; there it has 
been slumbering ever since before a name- 
less Committee, for I have not even been 
able to learn of whom that Committee is 
composed. And why has this been done ? 
Because, in the eleventh hour, the right 
hon. Gentleman has thought fit to resort 
to prosecutions, and because he well knows 
that, with a new Parliament, and a new 
Grand Jury Bill, there was no chance of 
those prosecutions succeeding. Let us re- 
member, too, the way in which those pro- 
secutions have been conducted. I do not 
hesitate to say, that those charges have 
been brought forward with an indecency 
which no Ministers would have ventured to 
exhibit before the English nation. But, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman, 
anything is good enough for Ireland ? 
How has he treated gentlemen ina rank 
of life nearly, if not quite, equal to his 
own. Instead of resorting to'a summons, as 
is usual in such cases, he obtained sworn 
depositions; and on those the sanctity of 
their houses has been violated, and they 
themselves dragged through the streets 
like common felons at the command of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I do not care to 
allude tomy own case. There is no need 
of it. Oh, the right hon. Gentleman is 
very welcome to sneer as much as he 
pleases; but I would at least venture to 
take the liberty of asking, whether he 
imagined that there was any danger of my 
absconding, when he directed the privacy 
of my house to be violated by the thief- 
catchers whom he sent thither? This, 
too, I will tell him—that though he has 
thought proper to act thus towards an 
Irish Member, he would not have dared to 
have pursued a similar line of conduct to- 
wards an English Member of Parliament. 
But, in return for all this evil, have the 
Ministers conferred any good on Ireland ? 
They have given us a stingy Reform Bill. 
Thanks to the people of England, we have 
got more than was intended ; but Heaven 
only knows what the right hon. Gentle- 
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Mr. Beneit was of opinion that tithes 
were not the property of the clergy, but 
only a payment assigned them by the 
State, for the performance of certain 
duties. The right to this payment was a 
vested right in each individual member of 
the Church; but the tithes themselves 
were the property of the State. He was 
an old opponent of the tithe system, and 
the very plan which the right hon. Gentle- 
man now proposed, had been published 
by him eighteen years ago. He had not, 
indeed, gone so far as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, for he had taken the tithes as at 
the same value as the land, and had as- 
signed that value at twenty-seven years’ 
purchase, while the right hon. Gentleman 
had made a change, which the circum- 
stances of the times rendered necessary, 
and had fixed their value at sixteen years’ 
purchase. In his opinion, the right hon. 
Gentleman had given a great boon to the 
landlords of Ireland. Tithes were, as 
he said before, the property of the State, 
and might be disposed of by the State. 
It was extraordinary to him that the Irish 
landlords could refuse their assent to so 
advantageous a scheme as that offered 
them by the right hon. Gentleman. The 


plan was one characterised by honour and 


honesty, as well as liberality. The pur- 
chase value proposed was not more than 
two-thirds of what the Church had a right 
to receive; but, all circumstances consi- 
dered, it was, no doubt, fully as much as the 
right hon. Gentleman had the means to 
give. He wished not to be misunderstood ; 
he was not for a wealthy provision for a 
Protestant Church in a Catholic country ; 
but he considered the tithes the property 
of the State: he said nothing of the dis- 
tribution of the property, but he thought 
the property itself, ought to be preserved for 
public purposes ; and he thought the plan 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman was 
the best that could be adopted for that 
purpose. Heshould, therefore, give it his 
cordial support. 

Lord Killeen was opposed to the Bill, 
because he had no hope that it would be 
made to work well, and this he believed was 
the opinion of all parties. Under all the cir- 
cumstances he felt called upon to support 
the Resolutions of the hon. member for 
Wicklow. He could assure the hon, mem- 
ber for Cambridge University, that there 
was no truth whatever in the report that 
the lrish Members had agreed to support 
Ministers upon another subject, provided 
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the present Bill was abandoned. Asa 
proof of the truth of his statement he 
would merely refer to the conduct of the 
right hon. Secretary, in pressing the Bill 
through the House. 

Mr. John Campbell preferred the Bill of 
the right hon. Secretary to the Resolutions 
which were proposed as an amendment, 
and he did so for this reason, that the Bill 
recognized tithes as a property, whilst the 
Resolutions treated them as atax, which 
might be repealed [no, xo]. He contend- 
ed that his was the true interpretation of 
the Resolutions. He had read them at- 
tentively, and that was clearly their im- 
port. Was it not proposed to abolish 
them altogether, and substitute another tax, 
including different kinds of property, not 
hitherto subject to any payment for tithes ? 
What was this but treating them as a tax, 
and substituting one species of tax for 
another? He should never look upon 
tithes in any other light than as a property, 
which he should certainly like to see com- 
muted, not only in Ireland, but in Eng- 
land. He gave his cordial assent to the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. O’Connell: I rise, Sir, to give my 
most cordial dissent to the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for 
Ireland, and my most hearty concurrence 
in the excellent Resolutions of my hon. 
friend, the member for Wicklow. What 
I have to say on the subject, however, I 
shall express as briefly as I can, for I do 
not know anything more idle—I do not 
know a more contemptible mockery—than 
the debate which is taking place on this 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman, 
Good God! what is it? It is adiscussion 
in which the state of Ireland is entirely 
forgotten —in which the conduct of the 
Government towards Ireland is _ over- 
looked—and in which the unanimity of 
the Irish nation is treated as if it were a 
combination of tradesmen or mechanics, 
who had united together for the purpose 
of robbing their employers. The noble 
Lord has said, that this is a combination 
which must be put down; but what I want 
to know is, whether a whole nation can 
be guilty of a combination, and whether 
it can be put down? A little time ago it 
was disputed whether the people of Eng- 
Jand were in favour of Reform; but a 
change in the Administration proved that 
a vast majority of them were decidedly in 
favour of it; and, no sooner was that fact 
evinced, than the demand for Reform 
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became irresistible, in spite of all the 
resistance of the upper House, and of the 
Throne itself. To be sure, the people of Ire- 
land have always been treated as provincial- 
ists—as colonists; but, if Ireland had a 
Parliament of its own, | ask, could the 
present system of tithes exist for an hour ? 
Who are they that oppose the payment of 
tithes? Not the Catholics alone—not 
the Presbyterians alone—not the Dissent- 
ers alone !—But even the very Protestants 
of the Church of England have, in great 
numbers, joined in this combination, as it 
is called, in the condemnation of a system 
from which only a part, and that an ex- 
ceedingly small part, of the people derive 
profit, When, therefore, we have such a 
union of sentiment throughout the coun- 
try, this paltry and pitiful manner shows 
nothing of the grasp of a statesman, or of 
the affection of a patriot. How does the 
right hon. Gentleman propose to remedy 
his grievance, and restore tranquillity to 
the country? Why, by keeping up the 
present enormous Church Establishment 
in Ireland. This is in perfect keeping with 
the rest of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
conduct, which has been one career of in- 
sult and oppression towards my unfortu- 
nate country — of weak vacillation at one 
time, and of absurd determination at 
another; at one moment timidly shrink- 
ing from the most important topics; and 
at another exhibiting the most absurd 
daring, by opposing the fondest and most 
earnest desires of a whole people. It 
was rumoured, that when the right hon, 
Gentleman took office, it was for the ex- 
press purpose of supporting the interests 
and freedom of Ireland; and yet, was not 
one of his very first acts to write a letter, 
in which he gave a distinct pledge in 
favour of the Kildare-place Society ? 

Mr. Stanley: That letter has been 
acted on to the utmost extent to which it 
was possible to act on it. 

Mr. O’Connell : 1 am.glad that 1 have 
roused the right hon. Gentleman from his 
torpor, and that he has begun to interrupt 
me sO very soon in my speech. What, 
however, I say is, that that letter contained 
a distinct promise, in which, I presume, 
the right hon. Gentleman was afterwards 
overruled by the rest of his colleagues, 
who, no doubt, felt that, after what they 
had said and done when in opposition, it 
would be impossible for them to remain 
in Office if they were to act up to the 
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but it is not in this alone that the same 
disposition towards Ireland has been 
evinced. What has become of the Grand 
Jury Bill? Lord Leveson Gower pledged 
himself to the bringing in of that Bill, 
and I know that he is a nobleman fully 
capable of vindicating himself from having 
violated any pledge. When he went out of 
office it was intrusted to me ; it was after- 
wards taken out of my hands, and passed 
into the House of Lords; there it has 
been slumbering ever since before a name- 
less Committee, for 1 have not even been 
able to learn of whom that Committee is 
composed. And why has this been done ? 
Because, in the eleventh hour, the right 
hon. Gentleman has thought fit to resort 
to prosecutions, and because he well knows 
that, with a new Parliament, and a new 
Grand Jury Bill, there was no chance of 
those prosecutions succeeding. Let us re- 
member, too, the way in which those pro- 
secutions have been conducted. I do not 
hesitate to say, that those charges have 
been brought forward with an indecency 
which no Ministers would have ventured to 
exhibit before the English nation. But, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman, 
anything is good enough for Ireland ? 
How has he treated gentlemen ina rank 
of life nearly, if not quite, equal to his 
own. Instead of resorting to’a summons, as 
is usual in such cases, he obtained sworn 
depositions; and on those the sanctity of 
their houses has been violated, and they 
themselves dragged through the streets 
like common felons at the command of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I do not care to 
allude tomy own case. There is no need 
of it. Oh, the right hon. Gentleman is 
very welcome to sneer as much as he 
pleases; but I would at least venture to 
take the liberty of asking, whether he 
imagined that there was any danger of my 
absconding, when he directed the privacy 
of my house to be violated by the thief- 
catchers whom he sent thither? This, 
too, I will tell him—that though he has 
thought proper to act thus towards an 
Irish Member, he would not have dared to 
have pursued a similar line of conduct to- 
wards an English Member of Parliament. 
But, in return for all this evil, have the 
Ministers conferred any good on Ireland ? 
They have given us a stingy Reform Bill. 
Thanks to the people of England, we have 
got more than was intended ; but Heaven 
only knows what the right hon. Gentle- 
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House; for anything we know, it may be 
referred to a Lords’ Committee, like the 
Grand Jury Bill, and never be heard of 
more. What is the principle on which 
the righthon. Gentleman has gone in 
drawing up this Tithe Bill, which he now 
offers to the House? His grand principle is, 
to keep up the present Protestant Church 
Establishment in Ireland —the most 
monstrous establishment that ever existed 
in any Christian country. Not the slightest 
hope or expectation is held out by him, 
that that overgrown establishment is to be 
reduced within the bounds of common 
senseor utility, and what are the colleagues 
of the right hon. Gentleman about all this 
time? Do they suppose that the people 
of England are indifferent to the question 
of tithes? Do they suppose that the Dis- 
senters of this country, a numerous and 
powerful class, have no desire to cease to 
pay those from whom they get no value in 
return? Do theyimagine that the agri- 
culturists here entertain no wish to diminish 
the burthen arising from tithes ? Do they 
not think that the people of England will 
require pledges from the candidates ata 
new election, that they will assist in re- 
ducing the amount of tithes? The right 
hon. Gentleman must certainly be aware, 
that this question has begun to be agitated 
in England. What chance, then, will the 
ministerial candidates possess, when it is 
plain, that Government have no intention 
of reducing the enormous Church Es- 
tablishment in Ireland, but, on the con- 
trary, have even invented a plan to keep 
upthe burthen of that Church? 9,600,0002. 
is to be accumulated to purchase lands for 
the clergy. This is the beautiful scheme 
that is to tranquillise Ireland! This is 
the chimera which is to satisfy the people. 
This is the right hon. Gentleman’s dream 
of Irish tranquillity—and, to heighten the 
effect, he proposes, in order that the affair 
may be better managed, to place it in the 
hands of an ecclesiastical corporation. 
Surely never did madman dream such 
a dream within the walls of Bedlam. 
What! does he think the people of Ire- 
land are in love with corporations? If 
the Irish have any one especial disgust, 
it is towards corporations. The conduct 
of these bodies has been peculiarly marked 
by everything that deserves reprobation— 
from the lowest species of grovelling cor- 
ruption to the most palpable and bare- 
faced acts of injustice. They have been 
only known as the advocates of jobbing 
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and dishonesty, as the opponents of justice 
and equity, as keeping up public oppres- 
sion, and inflicting private wrongs, as the 
destroyers of trade and the promoters of 
ignorance, and now, to make this tithe 
bargain moreamiable, it is to be embellished 
by ecclesiastical corporations. Can any 
thing be worse than this? I now tell the 
right hon. Gentleman if he wishes to make 
any bodies odious in Ireland, let him only 
denominate them corporations and he will 
completely effect his purpose. But let the 
House observe the injurious consequences 
of committing this fund to the guardian- 
ship of corporations. Under the existing 
system there is at least this good, that the 
Protestant clergyman will oftentimes re- 
lieve the distressed and succour the help- 
less with the money which he receives from 
the people ; once place that money within 
the iron grasp of a corporation, no motives 
of compassion, no feelings of humanity can 
ever induce them to part with the smallest 
portion of it. A clergyman, like any 
other man, is open to the better impulses 
of humanity; and when the Protestant 
pastor heard of the father of a family 
having died, the son having fallen sick, 
and the cattle being diseased, he was 
ready to listen to the tale of woe, and 
temper his demand with mercy and with 
pity. But a corporation cannot do this. 
A corporation can know neither compas- 
sion nor relaxation—and in that respect it 
seems to bear a resemblance to the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. Oh, Heavens ! 
what species of government is this, to 
throw Ireland to his management, as the 
spoil is thrown to the hounds after the 
day’s hunting is over, to be worried and 
torn to pieces! But it is said, that the 
object of this foolish and impracticable 
scheme is to conciliate Ireland; and the 
first thing thatis done by the right hon. 
Secretary is, to re-enact the principle of 
the penal laws, by excluding Catholics 
from the Committee of Inquiry on Tithes. 
[ did not require that the majority should 
be Catholic; but I protested against the 
principle which excluded the Represent- 
atives of the Catholic people of Ireland, 
upon whom the burthen for the most part 
falls. I know it will be said, the reason of 
their exclusion was, that they would be 
naturally opponents to that system ; but I 
would ask, on the other hand, were no de- 
clared supporters admitted into the Com- 
mittee? . Was not the hon. member for 
Tamworth, whose opinions on this sub- 
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ject are well known to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—was he not on the Commit- 
tee? Was not the hon. member for the 
Dublin University, who, from his po- 
sition, is necessarily the advocate of the 
Church Establishment a member of that 
Committee? And were there not others on it 
equally anxious to support the Protestant 
Church 2? Then why, in the name of 
everything that is just, were not those 
Gentlemen, who really represent the peo- 
ple of Ireland, and with whom the people 
sympathise, admitted into the Committee ¢ 
If the majority were not Catholics, surely 
there was no danger that the friends of 
the Church would be overpowered. But, 
Sir, I can guess the reason why Catholics 
were excluded. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was afraid that they would demand 
what he had no disposition to grant, and 
would have come to no conclusion except 
one founded on the relative proportion of 
Catholics to Protestants in the different 
parishes in Ireland. Had I been on the 
Committee, I should have made inquiries, 
in order to ascertain the proportion of the 
two classes—the Catholics and Protest- 
ants in each parish, in order to see what 
the clergyman did for his tithe. When I 
demanded these returns on a former oc- 
casion, I was met by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (who is sometimes very liberal in 
phrase when it suits his purpose) with this 
answer — “‘ Does the hon. member for 
Kerry wish to keep up those distinctions 
between Protestant and Catholic, which 
should have been forgotten on the passing 
of the Relief Bill?” These were the mi- 
serable shifts resorted to by that incom- 
parable statesman, when I called for those 
important documents. Now, with respect 
to the report, the people of Ireland 
treated both it and the resolution of the 
Committee so constituted as I treated 
them myself—with the most ineffable con- 
tempt. I say this, with every respect for 
the independent Irish Members who hap- 
pened to be on the Committee; but, I 
again repeat, that the people beheld with 
indignation the conduct of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and the deliberations of his 
exclusive Committee, and the voice of a 
whole people was not to be disregarded. 
The sole aim and object of the Committee 
was, to keep up the Church Establishment 
in its present shape, without any diminution 
of its enormous wealth. I have a docu- 
ment which I will now communicate to 
the House, and which will at once show 
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the absurd and monstrous injustice of the 
proposed scheme. This is a return of the 
relative population of Protestants and 
Catholics in several parishes in Ireland, 
during the years 1828 and 1829, and I 
will, with permission of the House, read it. 















































No. 1. 

Parish. Dioceses. Catholics. {Protestants . 
Clare, Galway | Tuam 2,000; — 
Moycullen Same 3,000; — 
Annadown* Same 2,000 a 
Kilcummin Cashel 2,216 we 
Kilmoon Kilmacuagh i 
Killany Same 471 — 
Kilaspuglanaru | Same 1,322; — 
Kilmeen Union | Ardfert 6,351 — 

* A clerk of the church 
paid, but he is a Cathoiic. 17,129 
No, 2. 

Blackditches Dublin 2,980 1 
Liskerry Tuam 2.590 1 
Seskiriam Waterford 3,000 1 
Glenmore Ossory 3,300 1 
Kilbannin Tuam 1,997 1 
Balnegare Elphin 2,210 1 

17,077 6 

No. 3. 

Kinvara Kilmacduagh | 4,376 2 
Ross Tuam 5,759 3 
Kilgobinet Waterford 3,079 4 
Liscannor Kilmacduagh | 2,576 4. 
Kilvine Tuam 3,797 4 
Templetopher | Tuam 6,750 8 
Adragool Killala 2,638 12 
Ardeak Meath 3,221 9 
Garrunina Tuam 5,834 12 
Emly Cashel 3,234} 12 

41,267 70 

No. 4. — 

Dunhill Waterford 5,165 14 
Killala Kilmacduagh | 2,760 16 
Aglis Cork 2,535 14 
Toonadromin Same 2,667 12 
Glanbegh Ardfert 4,016} 1 
Kilteely Cashel 4,040; 15 
Drumbane Same 4,580 a7 
Ballybricken Same 2,545} 17 
Ferriter Union | Ardfert 7,721 18 
Dromod Same 5,391 18 
Ballyneale Waterford 4,281 12 
Ratheline Ardagh 2,726 19 
Kilcrohan Ardfert 3,883 20 
Ballyvourney | Cloyne 3,677 16 
Ringana Waterford 2,464 90 
Feakle Killaloe 8,184] 16 

66,634 | 259 


In No. 1. there are eight parishes in 
which there is not a single Protestant, 
though 17,000 Catholics pay tithes. Not 
to exclude Protestants altogether, how- 
ever, I next take six other parishes in 
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which there are some of them to use the 
church for which the Catholics must pay. 

In No. 2, there are just six Protest- 
ants to 17,000 Catholics; in the next ten 
parishes the proportion is somewhat 
greater. 


_ The summary of the three first tables 
is this:—In 
No.1. .. 


No. 2. .. 
No.3. .. 10 Parishes .. 


Catholics. Protestants. 
8 Parishes .. 17,229 .... 
S Parishes .. 17977 .... G 
41,264 .... 70 


76 


75,570 


24 

Many of these are extensive unions, and, 
taken at a low average of tithes, glebes, 
and parish cess, cost more than 500/. per 
annum each; making, in the total for 
twenty-four parishes, at 500/. each, 
12,0007. ; being, for each Protestant of 
seventy-six Protestants, 157/. 17s. 10d. 
per annum for his spiritual education. 
[A laugh.| The fourth table of sixteen pa- 
rishes making in all 66,634 Catholics, 259 
Protestants, and, at the same average, 301. 
17s, 93d per annum for each Protestant. 
In one of these returns there is a parish 
mentioned as containing one Protestant, 
to which the following curious note is ap- 
pended—“ Not likely to increase being 
an old man.” In addition to these I have 
another return of eighty-five parishes, 
only one of which contains more than 
fifty-two Protestants. This was the sys- 
tem which it was proposed to preserve, and 
the chief supporter was the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. If the last Admi- 
nistration had appointed fourteen Field 
Marshals, eighteen Generals-in-chief, and 
some 2,000 Colonels, to an army consisting 
only of twenty-five men; and if any man 
had risen up in that House to propose that 
6,600,000. be voted for the maintenance 
of that force, how would he have been 
treated? But only transfer the scheme 
to Ireland, and let the right hon. Secretary 
bring up two or three voluminous reports 
to make the case complicated and con- 
fused, and I have no doubt that the right 
hon. Secretary will be able to convince 
the House that twenty-five men is a pro- 
per army for so enormous an establish- 
ment of officers. Sir, 1 deeply deplore 
the conduct which the right hon. Secretary 
has thought proper to pursue towards Ire- 
land. Iwill tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that he is a greater enemy of the Protest- 
ant Church than it has amongst its op- 
ponents. If he began in time he might 
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have saved the clergy from the ruin in 
which they are now involved. He might 
have done last year what he cannot do 
this, and he may do this year what it will 
not be in bis power to do next. [Hear, 
hear.| My assertions may be ridiculed ; 
I may be sneered at by the right hon. 
Gentleman ; but I solemnly assure this 
House that no Member amongst them can 
be more anxious to secure to the existing 
clergy their vested rights than Iam. I am 
firmly convinced that it can never be done 
by attempting to exact tithe. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman imagine that his 
Composition Bill will fill their bellies ? 
They have law in abundance at present, 
and to give them more law, is to give them 
nothing but a mouthful of moonshine. It 
will never fill their bellies. ‘To make a 
commutation of tithes imperative, is a 
scheme equally unjust, ineffective, and 
absurd. Yet, while the right hon. Gen- 
tleman pretends to do away with the tithe 
system, he attempts by a juggle to uphold 
as great an abuse, only under another 
name. The clergy at present, are in the 
greatest distress, and all but the right hon. 
Gentleman feel forthem. Why, weall know 
that men of large nominal incomes are 
now obliged to borrow 51. or 10/., to live 
from day to day. We all know they are 
in a situation which calls for our pity and 
compassion. And in consideration of 
their condition, what does the right hon. 
Gentleman propose to do? Why, he says 
he will give them some more law, as if 
there was not law enough already. Would 
it not have been betterif the Ministers had 
come down to the House with a vote of 
credit? Would it not have been better if 
they had asked for so many Exchequer 
bills, to be placed at their disposal, to 
repay which an abundant supply would 
have been found in the property tax, which 
must be adopted when we really come to 
an arrangement of the tithes? If this had 
been proposed, no one would have been 
more ready than myself to have concurred 
in the vote, in order that relief might be 
afforded to those whose case will only be 
aggravated by the present plan of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Does he suppose that 
the prosecutions to which he has now re- 
sorted will serve instead of Exchequer bills, 
and intimidate people into the payment of 
tithes? If he does, I can tell him that he 
is mistaken ; I can tell him, that these pro- 
secutions are only playing with the ashes 
thrown from the volcano, while the vol- 
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cano itself is boiling for another eruption, 
which is likely, for aught I know, to over- 
whelm those who are amusing themselves 
by looking at its former devastations. Nei- 
ther let it be said, that in opposing the 
right hon. Gentleman’s scheme we offer 
nothing in return. What do we propose? 
We propose to quiet the people of Ireland, 
by telling them that tithes are extinguished. 
The report of the Committee has already 
told them so in name; but we would tell 
them so in reality, and prevent that report 
being a mockery. But perhaps we shall 
be told, that we cannot extinguish tithes, 
because they are the property of other 
persons. I do not admit this, and I will 
tell the House why. If the landowner 
does not choose to till his land, he will 
have no tithe to pay; the tithe, therefore, 
clearly isa tax on the use of the land ; and 
it is remarkable, that the raw material pays 
nothing towards that tax. In short, like 
many other taxes, it is paid by the con- 
sumer of the article. The effect of tithes 
is, to make provisions dearer; and, con- 
sequently, every man who eats, pays his 
portion of the tithe. At first the landlord, 
the tenant, and the public would mutually 
gain by the extinction; but, in a few 
years, the public would be the sole gainers. 
Ireland is essentially an agricultural coun- 
try. Prior to the year 1799, many of her 
inhabitants were employed in manufac- 
tures; the loom in the north, and the 
woollen trade in the south, supplied occu- 
pation for thousands. The effect of the 
Union, however, has been, to send nine- 
tenths of the rent of the soil out of the 
country, into the pockets of absentees; and 
the consequence of this has been, almost 
entirely to annihilate the manufactures of 
Ireland. I have stated these facts, to show 
that Ireland is now essentially an agricul- 
tural country. I, therefore, now call on 
this House to untax the agriculture of the 
country, and to lay on property in general, 
that which so severely oppresses the 
farmer. It is the severity of this burden 
which is sufficient to account for the com- 
bination which at present exists in that 
country. This is no party matter. In the 
south of Ireland, many of those who used 
formerly to be the leaders of the Orange- 
men, are now in the field, for the purpose 
of obtaining the abolition of tithes; and 
I know that the Presbyterians of the north, 
when quitting Ireland for foreign shores, 
though they wrung their hands for sorrow 
at quitting a country they loved so well, 
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consoled themselves with the expression, 
“« Blessed be the Lord, we are going toa 
country where we shall have to pay no 
tithes.” The first part of the plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman is, to make commu- 
tation universal throughout Ireland. Now 
nothing has been so useful as this commu- 
tation; but not so to the people. At first, 
it seemed to hold out relief to the small 
farmers, and they joined the clergy in car- 
rying it into effect. But there was hardly 
any necessity for this union, because the 
vestry commanded the commutation, and 
the clergy commanded the vestry, by means 
of having the gift of endless jobs in their 
own hands. Why, Sir, I actually know of 
one parish, in which the church has been 
rebuilt three times within twenty years, 
and it is now on the point of being built 
again a fourth time; and, therefore, as 
long as the clergyman can accomplish 
such things as these, there is little danger 
of a commutation being refused. Besides 
which, a commutation can only commence 
with the consent of the clergyman ; so that, 
in fact, the power is given all on one side, 
and the clergy have exercised it over two- 
thirds of Ireland. Nor is this all. The 
courts of law have always been with them, 
for the Judges have always seemed to 
think, that the way to save their souls 
was by deciding in favour of the Church. 
We have heard a great deal about rever- 
ence for the ermine; but were I to detail 
only a few of those decisions, I think that 
that reverence would soon vanish, and 
would be succeeded by a feeling of a very 
different nature. Though the small farmers 
were, at first, in favour of commutation, 
they very soon began to discover their mis- 
take. Under the former system, when 
there was a bad crop, at any rate the 
clergyman’s share diminished; when the 
crop failed, the clergyman lost all; but 
now, under this commutation the clergy- 
man loses nothing. They also get paid 
twice a-year, whereas, formerly they were 
paid only once; and that at the time 
when the farmer had housed his harvest, 
and had everything ready for market. See, 
then, the difference of the present system 

Now, with ever so bad a harvest, the 
farmer pays the same amount of commu- 
tation; and half that commutation is de- 
manded at the very period when he has 
nothing to sell, and when the driver is sent 
down upon him, whose fees frequently 
amount to far more than the whole of the 
tithes. But what can the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman know of all this? He has spent 
half a dozen or a dozen, or, perhaps, fifty 
days in Ireland; and does he suppose 
that that will give him sufficient experience 
to comprehend the domestic condition of 
that country? As a fester on the body 
commences in a small, and, perhaps, almost 
imperceptible spot, andextends, by degrees, 
till it contaminates the whole human frame, 
so has the disease of Ireland spread, from 
county to county, till it is now nearly at 
its height. Men, most respectable in 
character, cannot get even their grass cut, 
because they have ventured to pay tithes ; 
the mail contractors cannot get their 
coaches horsed for the same reason. The 
state of Ireland is frightful—the state of 
the clergy is afflicting : this question deeply 
interests the finest people on the face of the 
globe—a people great in their character, 
though, even yet, merry in their misfortunes. 
But can I believe that this is the case, when 
I look around me? What do I see—not 
more than five-and-twenty English Gentle- 
men who will take the trouble of listening 
to a debate of such vital importance. to 
Ireland. The matter is settled, the ques- 
tion is determined, and the right hon. 
Gentleman is as sure of carrying his point, 
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as the gamester of winning with a loaded 
die; he has the loaded die; but, for all 
that, I tell him the whole is not lost—TI tell 
him the people of Ireland shall remain 
quiet, and triumph in their quiescence: 
they were able to triumph over Wellington 
of Waterloo, and they are not to be put 


down by an Irish Secretary. What pos- 
sible benefit the right hon. Gentleman can 
expect from this Bill, I am utterly ata loss 
to conceive. Will it appease the two- 
thirds of Ireland that are already in com- 
mutation, to learn that the other one-third 
is to be put in commutation also? Will it 
make them more tranquil? I tell him 
that it will not: all the Representatives of 
Ireland tell him that it will not; and yet he 
desperately determines to try the experi- 
ment, in spite of all warning. How will 
he render his Bill effective? Will he in- 
troduce a clause to compel the people to 
cut hay, or purchase tithe pigs? Will he 
do this? If he does not, I tell him his 
tithe bills are so much waste paper, and 
that he is only throwing stones against the 
wind. Will he stop the mountain torrent ? 
The people of Ireland, I tell him, are deter- 
mined to get rid of tithes, and, let the right 
hon. Secretary legislate as he choose, they 
will get rid of them, They will imitate, 
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in this respect, the people of Scotland, who, 
in spite of the persecutions of men, (whose 
names are now blasted with the eternal 
execration of mankind) more bloody— 
for bloodshed was at that period the 
fashion—but not more infatuated than the 
right hon. Secretary—persevered until they 
obtained their object. But, not content 
with his Composition Act, the right hon. 
Gentleman has another plan, quite as ad- 
mirable as his first. He proposes to make 
the landlords of Ireland his receivers. But 
does he know that many of those landlords 
are deeply in debt? Did he ever hear of 
one instance (surely it seems to me as if 
that instance had come from himself) in 
which a gentleman of 10,000/. a-year had 
a charge of 9,500/. on his estate? And 
would he put his tithe charge on that? If 
he would, the gentleman had better at 
once make him a present of the estate, 
and wash his hands of it. But, perhaps, 
the right hon. Gentleman intends to spread 
the tithe over the whole estate, including 
the charges : if so, it only shows the entire 
ignorance in which he is legislating for 
Ireland. Did he ever hear of the process 
of custodium, in Ireland? Does he know, 
that an estate may be seven, eight, nine 
deep in custodium, and that the creditors 
are obliged to scramble, and do the best 
they can? I myself knew a property on 
which there were eleven custodees, with the 
landlord himself in receipt of the rent as 
second custodee ; and, under such circum- 
stances as these, I should like to know 
where the tithe money is to come from ? 
Does the right hon. Gentleman also know, 
that there are in the Irish law what are 
called elegits, which will stand in the way 
of the tithe charge? Does he know that 
there are trespassers in possession of es- 
tates ? Does he know that there are over- 
holding tenants? These are things, [| 
imagine, none of which have entered into 
the right hon. Gentleman’s philosophy ; 
and, I suppose, I might as well talk 
Arabic to him as mention them; and yet 
every one of these are necessary ingredients 
in the great revolution of property, which 
he is suggesting to the House. Ifit be the 
right hon. Gentleman’s intention to invent 
a scheme, for the purpose of throwing the 
landlords into the hands of the people, and 
for making Whitefeet and Blackfeet of the 
gentry of Ireland, with all his ingenuity 
he could never have discovered a plan 
better suited for the purpose than this. It 
would be idle to threaten the Government, 
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I am the last man in the world to attempt 
it; but I should be wanting in my duty to 
my country, if I were not to tell the right 
hon. Secretary, that it is not in the power of 
England to put down the combination in 
Ireland. He may make it disappear for a 
day, he may make it hide its proscribed 
head for a night; but, in spite of every 
effort, it will come back with redoubled 
force; it will come, too, in a more for- 
midable shape, and it will do the more 
mischief in proportion as it accumulates ; 
until at length, those who now distinguish 
between the tithes, as an odious tax, and 
the rational rights of property, will forget 
that distinction, and threaten the very 
elements of society with destruction, while 
the right hon. Gentleman is talking, and 
laying down his notions of right and 
wrong, in his Tithe Committees. What 1 
chiefly desire is, that the people of Eng- 
land should fully understand what it is 
that we propose. We propose the aboli- 
tion of tithes; we propose to respect the 
vested interests of the present incumbents ; 
we do not even want to strike a single 
shilling a-year off the income of the pre- 
sent Protestant clergy. The right hon. 
Secretary has it in his power to make that 
bargain now; but he will not be able to 
do so next year. I would give the present 
clergy the full amount of their livings. 
Justice and humanity require this ; but I 
would not continue, after their deaths, to 
pay enormous incomes to those who have 
no spiritual duties to perform. I also pro- 
pose to levy a tax on all property, landed, 
personal, and funded, for I see no distinc- 
tion between them, for the purposes of re- 
ligion and charity. By religion, 1 do not 
mean the Established Church, or any par- 
ticular Church ; but I mean, to a certain 
extent, every Church; and, without doubt, 
the Established Church included among 
the rest ; because the Protestant people of 
Ireland are, from their habits, peculiarly 
entitled to have their clergy paid out of 
the fund. A small glebe of ground might, 
I think, with advantage, be given to the 
pastors of each, of such a value as would 
prevent any necessity for their pandering 
to the passions of their parishioners for 
support, but which would not place them 
above the necessity of performing their 
duty satisfactorily. I am a decided enemy 
to the introduction of Poor laws into 
Treland; but 1 am a decided friend to 
those charities, from the establishment of 
which no evil consequences can flow; I 
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mean institutions for relief of all sick, 
wounded, and diseased persons—of all 
those who have any visitations of Provi- 
dence upon them. To relieve this descrip- 
tion of persons, the counties of Ireland are 
already heavily burthened. By the plan 
proposed, the counties would be exonerated 
from this expense, which would be thrown 
upon the tax to which I have alluded, and 
thus considerable relief would be afforded 
to the whole country. The hon. and 
learned Member concluded by imploring 
the Government not to press forward their 
proposed measures, in the present advanced 
stage of the Session, but to postpone them 
till the meeting of a new Parliament, and, 
in the meantime, to take a vote of credit, 
for the purpose of relieving the distressed 
Protestant clergy. If the right hon. 
Secretary had the interest of the clergy at 
heart, he would adopt that course, and he 
would then meet with the disinterested 
support of every man who represented the 
people of Ireland. 

Lord John Russell said, that if the ob- 
ject which the hon. and learned Member 
had at heart was conciliation, the course 
which he had adopted that night was ill 
calculated to attain it. He was one of 
those who had voted for Catholic emanci- 
pation, because he thought that all classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects ought to be placed 
on a footing of equality : but he had never 
anticipated that that equality was to be 
converted into tyranny, and that those 
who had been admitted into all the privi- 
leges of the British Constitution, should 
make so bad a use of those privileges as to 
become, in their turn, the oppressors of a 
once dominant and intolerant party. Yet 
it was impossible not to see, that it was the 
object of a certain party in Ireland to ob- 
tain, not by legislative means, legislative 
remedies for what they conceived to be 
grievances, but by means of force and 
violence ; and then to compel the Legisla- 
ture to follow in the wake of that violence. 
Such conduct was injurious, not only to 
Ireland, but to the prosperity and order of 
the whole empire. It was undoubtedly a 
great honour to sit in the Legislature of 
this country ; but, if ever it should be de- 
graded to so low a point as to be com- 
pelled to give a blind and truckling acqui- 
escence in silegal and unconstitutional 
mandates, it would be far more honourable 
to till the ground, in the most humble ca- 
pacity, than be a member of that Legisla- 
ture whose every act must carry with it 
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degradation and dishcnour. 
and learned Gentleman opposite had 
thought proper to make use of very harsh 
terms towards his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Stanley). No person who knew that right 
hon. Gentleman could doubt his capacity 
for any situation of eminence to which he 
might be called in this country. It might 
be a question, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was pursuing a true course of 
policy with respect to Ireland; but what 
man, speaking with candour—speaking 
with the hope of impressing upon the 
people of England a conviction of his sin- 
cerity, would say, as the hon. member for 
Kerry had, that “‘ Ireland had been de- 
livered to his right hon. friend, like a 
spoil to the hunting dogs, to be worried 
and torn to pieces.” The hon. and learned 
Member had attributed to his right hon. 
friend a total disregard of the sufferings of 
a class of men for whose welfare he had 
always felt the most powerful interest. 
It certainly appeared to him, that the 
opinions avowed by the hon. and learned 
Member were not consistent with a sincere 
desire of bringing the question at issue to 
a satisfactory settlement. With regard to 


the question more immediately before the 


House, he had listened to the various 
speeches made by the Representatives of 
Ireland, in the hope that some way would 
be discovered of conciliating the differ- 
ences that existed, and of obtaining that 
which was most desirable, namely, a fair 
measure of justice for the Irish Church, 
together with something which those Re- 
presentatives might deem calculated to 
secure the permanent prosperity and tran- 
quillity of Ireland. He was sorry, how- 
ever, to find, that he was so far disappoint- 
ed as not to be able to see how, by any 
alteration of the proposal of his right hon. 
friend, such a result was likely to be 
effected. The first question, as to whether 
tithes could continue in their present 
shape, he understood to be by common 
consent, abandoned on all sides. This 
being disposed of, two other questions 
next presented themselves; the first, whe- 
ther any other income could be substi- 
tuted for the present, and the second, to 
what purpose the money so obtained ought 
to be applied. As to the first of these 
questions, he must say, that it seemed to 
him, that the Representatives of Ireland 
gave an importance to it which it did not 
truly possess, and that the real difficulty 
lay in the second of these questions, It 
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instituted on a new valuation; but when 
it was asked, what were to be the details 
of this measure, and how it was to be 
carried into effect with more satisfaction 
to the people of Ireland, it clearly ap- 
peared, that a tithe composition, if fairly 
established, would prove more effective 
than any land tax. By this composition, 
all grinding exactions of tithe would be 
got rid of, and the income of the clergy- 
man being permanently fixed, there would 
be no raising it from year to year, or intro- 
duction of fresh demands, which, under 
the present system, had caused so much 
complaint. Having disposed of this ques- 
tion ofa land tax, he now came to consider 
what were the other points of difference 
between the plan of the Government and 
the Resolutions of the hon. member for 
Meath. The hon. Member stated in those 
Resolutions, that tithes ought to be ex- 
tinguished in substance as well as in 
name; and he was prepared to contend, 
that the Bill of his right hon. friend 
would substantially extinguish tithes ; and, 
therefore, in that respect, there was no 
matter at issue between the two parties. 
But the Resolutions of the hon. Gentle- 
man then went on to state, in a sort of 
parenthesis as it were, that the Church of 
Ireland ought to cease to exist. This, 
indeed, was a considerable difference; 
and he had been puzzled with the vague- 
ness and the want of intelligibility in the 
Resolution, until he found that the vacuum 
was supplied by the evidence of Dr. Doyle 
before the Tithe Committee. On consult- 
ing that evidence, he perceived that Dr. 
Doyle had made this statement: ‘I think 
‘ the tithing system ought to be for ever 
‘and utterly abolished, and a land tax, 
*‘ not exceeding one-tenth, substituted in 
‘its place; the produce of which tax, 
‘as well as the Church lands, should be 
‘ placed at the disposal of Parliament, or 
‘ of a Royal Commission, to enable them 
‘to supply what was necessary for the 
‘ support of the poor, for the assistance of 
‘ the ministers of religion, forthe education 
‘of the children, and for the promotion of 
‘ works of public necessity or of national 
‘improvement.’ He did not think that it 
was a seasonable time to discuss the plan 
of Dr. Doyle or the proposition of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the member 
for Kerry, Considering that this was a 
question of tithes, and that we were now 
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far adyanced in the month of July, the 
House would pledge itself unnecessarily, 
and would involve the three branches of 
the Legislature in some difficulty by agree- 
ing to a Resolution, of which the effect 
was, that the Church of Ireland ought to 
be abolished, and that its funds ought to 
be applied to public purposes. As refer- 
ence had been made by the hon. and learn- 
ed member for Louth, to a vote which he 
(Lord John Russell) gave in the year 
1824, when the question was, whether the 
Church of Ireland had not a greater num- 
ber of Ministers, and a larger amount of 
revenue, than the interests of the Pro- 
testant religion required, he must say that, 
although he might not now approve of the 
form in which that vote was made, he was 
still of the same opinion ; and he thought 
that the Protestant Church of Ireland was 
too large, not only for the purpose of 
giving instruction to that part of the popu- 
lation of Ireland which professed the Pro- 
testant faith, but he thought it too large 
for its own permanent stability. There- 
fore, whenever the question might arise in 
its proper day, and at its appointed time, 
he should be ready to maintain the views 
which he had formerly expressed. It was 
certainly the opinion which he had always 
held, that it was the duty of the Legisla- 
ture to provide for the religious and moral 
instruction ofthe people of Ireland, in a 
way in which that had never yet been done. 
What was intended by our ancestors in 
the establishment of the Church of Ireland 
for religious and moral purposes had not 
answered that end: and, as the Legislature 
had now to consider anew in what way 
that end might best be attained, it was 
bound to respect (as he believed every 
Member of that House was ready to re- 
spect) the rights of those who had existing 
interests in the present arrangements. 
Preserving to the Church those rights of 
property which it justly claimed, the Legis- 
lature might provide for its future welfare, 
at the same time that it would deliver the 
people of Ireland from the state of igno- 
rance in which they were proved to be by 
the daily accounts received from the news- 
papers, or from other sources of informa- 
tion. To that ignorance he attributed all 
the evils by which Ireland was afflicted ; 
and until effectual measures were taken to 
educate the people, it was vain to legislate 
for the preservation of property, or for the 
maintenance of peace, good order, and 
tranquillity in that country. 
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Mr. Lefroy would most heartily cheer 
the sentiments which had just been uttered 
by the noble Lord; and, in giving them 
his cordial approbation and concurrence, 
he could not but indulge a hope, that they 
were the sentiments likewise of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He felt convinced 
that they were the sentiments of every 
man who was a friend to social order, to 
the rights of property, to the establishment 
of religion, and to the inculcation of moral 
principles, among the Irish people. He 
could not but repeat, that he most warmly 
and cordially rejoiced at the decided man- 
ner in which the noble Lord had met the 
proposition made by the hon. member for 
Kerry, and which, in point of fact, was 
nothing more nor less than a plan of 
spoliation, under a specious, but flimsy 
disguise. To a different modification of 
the property of the Irish Church, among 
the members of the Church itself, he was 
far from being prepared to offer any op- 
position; but if, unfortunately, any view 
should be entertained by any persons 
whatever, of diverting the property of the 
Church of Ireland to other purposes than 
the support of the Church Establishment 
—if such had been the meaning of any 
part of the noble Lord’s speech, he not 
only regretted that such a sentiment should 
have fallen from him; but he (Mr. Lefroy) 
would be the very first to oppose such a 
design, as soon as it should be made un- 
equivocally manifest. He regretted that 
such very unsound and erroneous notions 
were entertained upon the subject of the 
property of the Church of Ireland, for 
it was owing to such want of informa- 
tion that the calumnious and ill-founded 
charges against the Church were so often 
listened to and received. He could assert 
that many were the cases in Ireland in 
which the provision for the Rector was not 
in proportion to the number of Protestant 
parishioners to whom he had to attend. 
He begged hon. Members to look at the 
total number of persons of the Church 
Establishment in Ireland, and compare 
them to the number of benefices, and they 
would be surprised at the misrepresenta- 
tions which had been made as to their dis- 
proportion. This would be the only fair 
way to ascertain whether the Church of 
Ireland were or were not more than 
sufficiently endowed. There were, ac- 
cording to one return, 1,244, and, ac- 
cording to another, 1,252 benefices in 
Ireland, and about 1,269,388 members 
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of the Established Church, exclusive of 
about 700,000 Presbyterians. For such 
a population, there were only 1,250 bene- 
fices, giving an average of upwards of 
1,000 persons for each congregation, and 
the average income to the Rector of each 
was 299/. per annum. He took his data 
of calculation from the evidence that 
was laid before the Lords’ Committee. 
That was the very highest sum that the 
benefices had been averaged at. He would 
ask, was that a Church endowed beyond 
what was reasonable and necessary for its 
respectability, and forthe good of the people 
submitted to its care? He would acknow- 
ledge the right and power of the Legis- 
lature to make practical arrangements for 
the distribution of the Church property to 
the members of the Church, but he would 
deny that the Legislature had either the 
power or jurisdiction to spoliate or alienate 
its property. The Bill of the right hon. 


Gentleman would very much facilitate the 
adjustment of the incomes of benefices, 
and a division of the property of the 
Church, so that there might be an ade- 
quate provision for each clergyman, with- 
out an extravagant provision for any one. 
In the year 1806 it appeared, that there 


were 693 beneficed clergymen resident in 
Ireland, and in 1819 the number of resi- 
dent beneficed clergymen amounted to 
862, making an increase of 129. There 
were no returns on this point subsequent 
to 1819. Since that period, 250 glebe- 
houses had been built, so that if that 
number were added to the 862, it would 
appear that the number of resident Clergy- 
men in Ireland was altogether 1,112. The 
number of Curates resident in 1806 was 
562; and in 1829, 750; shewing an 
increase of 188; and altogether a resi- 
dent Clergy of about 1,900. The whole 
increase in the last twenty years was 797. 
From the year 1792 the whole number 
of the resident Clergy had been nearly 
doubled. At present, in the diocese of 
Armagh, the number of resident Clergy 
was nearly equal to what the whole of the 
resident Clergy of Ireland had amounted 
to in 1792. Even the hon. Member him- 
self bore testimony to the excellent charac- 
ter and conduct of the Protestant Clergy 
of Ireland, and the highest testimony had 
been borne to the same point by Major 
Woodward and the late Primate of [reland, 
Dr. Stewart. The glebe-houses had been 
increased by 473, between 1800 and 1820, 
and since 1820 by 250. From the year 
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1820, 376 additional churches had been 
built, which was nearly one-half of the 
number of the Protestant churches which 
had formerly existed in Ireland. Great 
obloquy had been cast on the endowments 
of the Bishops, and it was said that their 
lands amounted to 600,000 acres. It 
should, however, be recollected, that the 
same testimony which states that fact, 
also declares that the Bishops derive only 
one-fifth of the value from that property, 
the remainder going into the hands of the 
laity of Ireland. Baron Foster stated, in 
his evidence before the Committee, that 
the average amount of the Irish Bishops’ 
emoluments was 5,000/. Considering the 
connexion which existed between the 
Church and State, and the rank and sta- 
tion of the Bishops, it could not be said 
that they were overpaid. The hon. mem- 
ber for Kerry, in stating that there were 
large parishes in Ireland from which the 
Rector derived an income, although they 
did not contain a single Protestant, had 
forgotten to state whether such parishes 
did not belong to what were called unions. 
There were 690 parishes in Ireland of 
which the rectorial tithes were in the 
hands of the lay impropriators. The 
entire benefices in Ireland did not amount 
to half the number of parishes, and the 
necessity of the parochial unions had arisen 
from the nature of Church property in that 
country. He thought that settling the 
question of distribution would at once de- 
feat any plans of spoliation that might be 
established by the enemies of the Church. 
When the hon. member for Kerry asked 
them to abolish tithes, and yet talked to 
them of preserving vested interests, his 
notions appeared to him as extravagant 
and as absurd as the famous exclamation 
in the Play, 
** Ye gods, annihilate both time and space, 
And make two lovers happy.” 

If there was a vested interest, it was in 
the successors of the existing Clergy. To 
destroy their interest was just the same 
as lopping off the heirs to an estate whilst 
professing to preserve the property for its 
owners. He trusted that he should never 
see the day when the House would think 
of entertaining a proposal to spoliate 
Church property. There was no instance 
on record of the Legislature doing this, 
for, in the case of the alienation of the 
abbey lands, they were alienated in the 
first instance from the Church by the 
Church itself, and afterwards appropriated 
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by the Crown. Any alienation of the 
Church property would be a direct viola- 
tion of the Coronation Oath, as well as 
of the terms upon which relief had been 
recently granted to the Catholics. The 
hon. member for Kerry, when examined 
before the Lords in 1825, had said, ‘I 
‘can state, under the most solemn sanc- 
‘ tion, that the Catholics of Ireland would 
‘ accept of emancipation accompanied with 
‘ a proviso that the grant should be entirely 
‘ void, and the entire penal code should 
‘be again put in full force, the moment 
‘ any claims should be made to the Church 
‘ property by any considerable part of the 
‘ Catholic body ;’ and the hon. Member 
had afterwards explained, that in the term 
Church property he had included the tithes 
of the Church. He was at a Joss to under- 
stand upon what principle it was, now 
that the so much valued consideration had 
been paid—now that civil rights and poli- 
tical power had been yielded to the Roman 
Catholic community for the security of 
the Established Church — now that the 
Established Church had given what was 
demanded, in order to purchase the good 
heart of the Catholics towards the Estab- 
lishment—he was at a loss, after all these 
concessions, to understand upon what 
principle of consistency it was, that the 
hon. and learned member for Kerry could 
advocate the proposition of appropriating 
the revenues of the Church to the general 
purposes of religion and charity—meaning 
to include, under those wide terms, his 
own Church. They were told, that Ireland 
would be quite pacified—that everything 
would be satisfactorily arranged—if tithes 
were abolished, and a land tax, affecting 
the landed interest of the country in pro- 
portion to its rental, were substituted for 
it. But where was the reasonableness of 
that proposition? Was it to be a tax 
imposed upon all lands, whether tithe-free 
or not? If it were to be put upon tithe- 
free land, where was the justice of the 
proposition? If it were not, how did it 
differ from tithe? Again, was this tax 
to be put upon all land, equally, whether 
good or bad? [No! No! proportionate. | 
He should like, then, to know how it 
differed from the charge made under the 
existing Composition Act, the object of 
which was, to fix an annual payment ac- 
cording to the value of the land? He 
might be told, that the proposed impost 
would not be productive of a quarter of 
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He knew that an expense incurred in the 
collection of the tithe composition fell 
upon the owner of the land. If he did 
not pay his tithe, the law provided a 
remedy against him, and so it would if he 
did not pay his land tax. In short, he 
saw no distinction between the two plans. 
But he saw this secret purpose, scarcely 
disguised by the thin veil thrown over 
these Resolutions—to get rid of Church 
property at any rate, and thus to satisfy 
the demands of Ireland. The hon. and 
learned member for Kerry said, that Ire- 
land was ready to make this bargain with 
England ; and cautioned the House to 
accept the offer, as it might never again 
be made. One would suppose that there 
was no such thing in the country as a 
Legislature. One would suppose that the 
hon. and learned Member was not speak- 
ing in the House of Commons, but that 
he was a deputy from an independent 
Legislature in Ireland, proposing terms of 
adjustment to a defeated opponent. But 
he knew no right which Ireland had to 
treat upon this subject, except through 
the medium of her own Representatives. 
They had a right to petition the House, 
and no doubt their just, reasonable, and 
equitable desires would always meet with 
attention ; but when they were told that 
the people of Ireland called upon the 
House to spoliate the Church, and said— 
“We will allow you to receive such a 
portion of its revenues, but the rest must 
belong to us,” he trusted the House of 
Commons would never be so degraded as 
to listen to such language, or to encourage 
a proposal, founded upon principles so 
utterly subversive of justice and social 
order. He gave his concurrence to the 
Bill brought in by his Majesty’s Ministers ; 
and he trusted the House would concur 
in the rejection of the Resolutions which 
had been moved as an amendment to the 
original Motion, by such a large majority 
as should mark its decided reprobation of 
principles so mischievous, revolutionary, 
and subversive of all property and justice. 

Sir John Bourke disclaimed, on the part 
of the Catholics, the slightest wish to ap- 
propriate to the Clergy of their Church 
the revenues derived from tithe. In the 
wildest periods of popular excitement, he 
had never heard such a sentiment broached 
by the hon. member for Kerry, or by any 
other of the Catholic leaders; and it was 
a weak defence to set up for that impost, 
to say that others desired to appropriate 
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it to their own use. There was this indis- 
putable fact, stated by the noble Paymaster 
of the Forces, in the importance of which 
he fully agreed with him, that the revenues 
enjoyed by the Clergy of the Established 
Church were wholly disproportioned to 
the duties they performed, and to the 
members of their respective congregations. 
It was quite a misrepresentation to say 
that the present measure was identical 
with the Composition Act; for to render 
that Act compulsory, was altogether to 
alter its character; at the same time, he 
could not concur with the right hon. 
Gentleman near him, in thinking that it 
was a measure, the operation of which 
could lead to the pacification of Ireland : 
he feared it was so directly opposed to all 
the wishes and feelings of the great body 
of the people, that it could not be suc- 
cessful: this, however, he begged to qualify 
by the frank admission, that some measure 
in the nature of land tax, or valuation, or 
commutation, was absolutely necessary ; 
though he entertained the strongest appre- 
hensions that this would not prove suc- 
cessful, and he regretted it the more, as 
the right hon. Gentleman by whom it was 
proposed, proceeded upon the principle 
of satisfying the minds of the people. He 
wished the right hon. Secretary would 
recollect that the Lord Chancellor of 
England said, that the first duty of a 
Government was to make the laws beloved, 
and the next, strictly to enforce them. The 
Bill, however, would not allay discontent, 
nor put a farthing into the pockets of the 
Clergy. He could not imagine how, be- 
tween this and Christmas, a compulsory 
composition of tithes could relieve the 
distress of the Irish Protestant Clergy. 
If the measure were useless, he could not 
see the wisdom of enforcing it. There 
must be a commutation of tithes, either 
by means of a valuation of a land tax, or 
of some other expedient. If the right 
hon. Secretary, then, would introduce his 
third Bill—allowing landlords to redeem 
their tithes at fifteen years’ purchase— 
there was no doubt that, in parishes where 
reasonable compositions had been made, 
a commutation would at once take place. 
In his parish, for instance, they had com- 
pounded for 104d. per acre; and to get 
rid of that charge, at the rate of 15s. per 
Irish acre, at fifteen years’ purchase, would 
be a very advantageous bargain. The 
third Bill, therefore, of the right hon. 
Gentleman was a practicable Bill; and, 
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if it were passed, by the next Session they 
might judge how far the experiment would 
succeed. The inducements to its success 
would be great, and the advantage to the 
Clergy would not be trifling. ‘Suppose 
the tithe, as in the case of King’s County, 
paying 6d. per acre, to be bought up at 
sixteen years’ purchase, it would only be 
8s. per acre. If the same commutation 
were made all over Ireland, a sum would 
be produced, which, with the 700,000 
acres belonging to the Church, would be 
sufficient to maintain the Clergy of Ireland. 
There was one suggestion in the Report 
of the Committee to which he wished to 
call the attention of the House. It was, 
that where either party was dissatisfied 
with any existing composition, he should 
be at liberty to make a complaint to the 
Lord Lieutenant, who might order a new 
valuation, at the cost of the party apply- 
ing. It would, however, be a violation of 
the pledge of the Legislature to suffer any 
interference of this kind with existing 
compositions, which had been made upon 
the faith of their lasting twenty-one years. 
He, for one, should remonstrate against 
any such proposition, and should resist 
any change of composition already agreed 
upon. 

Mr. Henry Grattan thought that the 
hon. Gentleman had misquoted the senti- 
ment of the Lord Chancellor, whosaid, he 
believed, that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to enforce the laws in order to 
make them respected, and afterwards to 
consider how they might amend them, so 
as to make them beloved. He was struck 
with the sentence, for it appeared to him 
that it was the converse which was true ; 
for if the laws were first amended so as to 
make the people love them, it might be 
proper to enforce them because they de- 
served to be obeyed. It was the converse 
of the proposition which he wished his 
Majesty’s Ministers to put in practice. He 
called upon them to amend the law; did 
the Bill amend it? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had two objects to effect—one of 
duty, to preserve the peace of the country; 
and one of feeling, to secure a provision 
for the clergy; but he would fail in both. 
The words of the plan showed the impossi- 
bility of his making a provision for the 
clergy; he wished to make an immediate 
provision for them; but the House had 
heard, from the hon. and learned member 
for Kerry, the condition to which they 
were reduced, which no man lamented 
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more than he did. How could that con- 
dition be immediately relieved by this plan, 
when it was not to come immediately into 
operation? It was only when existing 
leases expired that tithe could be extin- 
guished ; for it must be paid by the tenant 
during all existing Jeases. The Legisla- 
ture might affirm, that the landlord should 
pay it; but the landlord would say to the 
tenant—‘‘ You must pay me an additional 
rent, as 1 have to pay the clergy ;” 
and thus the question of tithes would 
again come under discussion. The 
right hon. Gentleman wished to make 
tithe composition compulsory : did he get 
that plan from the witnesses? What 
would be thought of a lawyer who should 
bring into Court witnesses to give evidence 
against his own client? Such, however, 
was the case here. All the witnesses 
stated, that the clergy got more under the 
composition than they did under the old 
plan; and, therefore, it was looked upon 
as an increase of severity. When aclergy- 
man was mild and gentle, the tithes were 
not well collected ; but if the clergyman 
was extortionate and severe, the compo- 
sition would be raised to an unjust height. 
The hon. member for Wicklow put this 
very forcibly when he proposed his Resolu- 
tions; and he knew a parish where the 
tithes were suddenly raised from 100/. to 
300/. perannum. Mr. Montgomery gave 
direct evidence against the plan before the 
House, and said, ‘if you make the Tithe 
Composition Act compulsory, you will in- 
crease the dissatisfaction of the people.” 
In fact, the majority of the twenty-six 
witnesses were decidedly against the right 
hon. Gentleman’s scheme; and even Mr. 
Birmingham said, that the Tithe Composi- 
tion Act ought not to be made compul- 
sory, without first undergoing great alter- 
ations. Like the plan of a right hon. Gen- 
tleman, not in his place, it was no more 
founded upon the resolutions submitted to 
the Government by the Members for Ire- 
land, than any plan having no relation 
to them whatever. The Irish Members, 
in 1822, proposed a plan to the right hon. 
Gentleman, the member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn); but, in- 
stead of adopting it, he founded his 
scheme upon the miserable remnants of 
resolutions of 1788, and thus completely 
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favour of a commutation of tithe. These 
resolutions were seconded by Mr. Spring 
Rice, and the words used were—“ a full 
and liberal equivalent, fairly assessed and 
levied,” which was the meaning of the 
present resolutions; for the Members for 
Ireland believed that a commutation was 
not only practicable, but essential to the 
stability of the Established Church. 
Among other names attached to these 
Resolutions, were those of Lords Dungan- 
non, Orrery, and Lansdown. In spite of . 
this solemnly expressed opinion, however, 
and in spite of the evidence given before 
the Committee, the right hon. Gentleman 
| brought in a bill for the commutation of 
; tithe. Mr. Griffiths said, in his evidence, 
that the Tithe Composition Act had done 
great injury to Ireland; and that he, out of 
1,468 valuations of parishes,found only 384 
correct, the others being ignorantly or un- 
fairly made. Ovne valuation was 4,000/., 
whereas he madé it only 3,700/. He said 
that out of 1,468 parishes, there were only 
384 of the valuations of which he could 
make any use. He was asked, ‘‘ Do you 
mean that these 384 were the only parishes 
taken by actual valuation ?”—*‘ They were 
all entered into by agreement.” The 
right hon. Gentleman bound the parishes 
not to pay what the clergyman actually 
received, but an amount which the clergy - 
man and the parish might agree should be 
paid. But he put it to any Gentleman to 
say, whether he received from his tenantry 
all they covenanted by their leases to pay ? 
As the hon. and learned member for Kerry 
truly observed, under the old plan a dis- 
tressed tenant could appeal to the charity 
and humane feelings of the clergyman ; 
but now, he had nothing but a naked 
strict Composition Act to apply to. Mr. 
Griffiths went on to say then, that his 
valuation was upon a lower scale than that 
which had been entered into in the cases 
hereferred to. Now, why was this so? It 
was because Mr. Griffiths and his col- 
leagues were officers of the Government, 
and, in the discharge of their public duty, 
took the proper valuation, without regard 
to private interests. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman now protested against the evidence 
of the party he called as a witness; but 
there was no getting over the fact that the 
Tithe Composition Act had not succeeded. 
Landed property did not rise in an equal 
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751., and, eight years afterwards, it had in- 
creased to the enormous value of 5001: 
this was in a parish under the operation of 
the Tithe Composition Act. The hon. 
Gentleman was very much mistaken if he 
meant to found this measure on the evi- 
dence which had been taken with reference 
to the results of the Tithe Composition 
Act. Every one might find a convincing 
argument against it in the evidence taken 
before the Committee of the House of 


- Lords. It was stated that there were un- 


compounded parishes and compounded 
parishes. The amount of the tithe in 
arrear in the compounded parishes was 
62,500/.; while, in the uncompounded 
parishes, it was only 17,272/. This wasa 
proof of the effects of the Tithe Compo- 
sition Act in producing the payment of 
tithe. There were many passages in the 
evidence of all the witnesses very strong 
against the Tithe Composition Act, and 
clearly showing that it was inadequate for 
the purposes for which it was intended. It 
had been stated, that there was some secret 
intention—some hidden object—within 
these Resolutions, only to be elicited from 
the arguments which had been held re- 
specting them. He would venture to say, 
that there never was a period in which the 
Irish Members behaved so honestly, so 
worthily as on the present occasion. The 
Irish Members stood by their country, and 
by its distressed people: these they would 
never abandon for any Administration or 
any party, neither for Whigs nor for Tories. 
The [rish Members had been supported 
by the Irish people; and he would tell 
the right hon. Gentleman, that if he 
thought they would enter into a faction 
with any Secretary belonging to the 
British Government, whether he be in or 
out of power, against the unanimous voice 
of the people of Ireland, he would find 
himself grievously disappointed. In those 
melancholy times which the right hon. 
Gentleman was so fond of alluding to— 
in the worst stage of the history of the 
Irish Parliament—when the men who 
stood up for the people were persecuted 
and treated with contumely and disdain, 
they had no means of escaping from the 
tyranny of an English Secretary, until 
they incorporated themselves with the Irish 
people. Then was established a great 
public principle of reason, and justice, and 
moderation, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man would do well to follow; and those 
who for years had refused to listen to the 
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voice of the Irish people, were compelled 
to attend to it at last. This was the state 
of things—this was the excitement, which 
prevailed in Ireland ; and he entreated the 
right hon. Gentleman not to follow the 
example of those who caused it. The right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland had told the 
House, that no man could be found with 
temerity enough to support these Resolu- 
tions; and then he had proceeded to take 
them to pieces. The first resolution it would 
not be necessary for him (Mr. Grattan) to 
observe upon, because it said nothing more 
than what must be universally admitted. 
The second Resolution recognized the 
rights of persons having vested interests ; 
and declared, that it was the duty of 
Parliament to provide for those interests 
by making for them a just compensation. 
Here it was necessary for him to answer 
the charge of the hon. and _ learned 
member for the University of Dublin. 
They did not want to spoliate the Church 
by these Resolutions, for they had taken 
almost the very words of the resolutions 
which were moved at a former period 
upon this subject. The Resolution pro- 
posed by Mr. Grattan, in the year 1788, 

in the Irish House of Commons, was to 
this effect: ‘‘ That it would much tend to 
relieve the poor, if an exemption from the 
tithe of potatoes was extended to them; 
and that, if the owners of the tithe shall 
suffer thereby, this House will make tothem 
just compensation.” Thus they had adopt- 
ed the very terms of the Resolution which 
was moved in 1788. The Ex-secretary for 
Ireland found fault with them, as not pro- 
posing to give a fair and just equivalent. 

Here was the authority of most of the 
principal landed proprietors in Ireland, 

and of the Members of both Irish Houses 
of Parliament, that these Resolutions were 
proper. Something had been said of 
“temerity.” He (Mr. Grattan) knew 
what the temerity of an Irish Secretary 
was. What was the temerity of the 
Secretary to Lord Carlisle? What was 
the temerity of the Secretary to the Mar- 
quess of Buckingham? What was the 
temerity of Lord Auckland's ancestor, who 
drove the people, by his treatment of them, 
to press onward to the very verge of constitu- 
tional freedom. He it was who put 100,000 
men in arms. Talk of vindicating the 
law! Why, in his time, a man meeting 
his neighbour in the street, on horseback, 
and offering him 5/. for the horse, 
had a right to claim it! Would anybody 
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tell him that the people of Ireland were 
notjustified in opposing such laws as these? 
He had said enough to vindicate the cha- 
racter of Irish Members from the asper- 
sion which had been cast upon them; to 
show that they had proceeded on a good 
precedent, and followed the dictates that 
would actuate men having sincerely at 
heart, the interest of the country, and the 
providing a proper maintenance for the 
clergy. If any person examined before the 
Committee had been asked—‘* Would 
you not have been glad if the proposition 
of 1788 had been adopted?” the answer 
would have been in the affirmative. Dean 
Blakely, in his evidence on this subject, 
said, he would advise the Government 
carefully to consider the whole question of 
this property; he would advise them to 
raise a tax, to take the property away from 
the Church; to levy an equal tax, in or- 
der to give to each incumbent according to 
his deserts ; and, finally, to keep the pro- 
perty in their own hands. He must tell 
the right hon. Gentleman, that his plan 
neither provided relief for the clergyman, 
nor secured the peace of the country. 
When he (Mr. Grattan) came down, just 
now, from the room up-stairs, he heard the 
right hon. Gentleman state, that the 
Bishops had 5,500/. a-year; and he 
found fault with the hon. and learned 
member for Kerry, for having made accu- 
sations against them without parliamentary 
documents to found them on. Let him 
look at the evidence of Mr. Foster—at 
his calculation of the value of the land of 
Ireland, and then judge whether or no 
those charges against the exorbitant allow- 
ances of the members of the Protestant 
Irish Church were well founded. Or at 
the evidence of Mr. Griffiths. The landed 
value of Ireland, as stated by him before 
the Commissioners of Inquiry, was 
12,715,5781.; so that the Church of Ire- 
land had actually one-seventh of the whole 
property of the country; that Church, 
too, not comprising a congregation of 
more than one million of inhabitants. 
Was there any other instance, or any his- 
tory of a Church, comprehending within 
its pale so few individuals, so richly en- 
dowed? These circumstances proved that 
they had a right to complain; that when 
the people of Ireland were thus ground 
down to support a Church of which they 
were not members, their exclaiming against 
such treatment could not be wondered at. 
They had evidence that 1,100,000 acres 
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of land in Ireland were totally and entirely 
uncultivated. They wanted to occupy 
this land. What did the Committees 
want to do? To establish the fact, that 
there was not the slightest want of outlay 
of capital in Ireland ; and it was for this 
state of things that the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to introduce the Bill, only, 
which was now before the House—to which, 
indeed, he had tacked since two other Bills, 
including the most extraordinary provi- 
sions he ever heard for the establish- 
ment of ecclesiastical corporations. As 
reference had been made to the amount of 
Bishops’ property, he would state to the 
House the substance of a very curious 
document which he had in his possession. 
It happened that, in the year 1798, there 
was some little danger apprehended in Ire- 
land, arising out of the proceeding of 
the French in other parts of Europe, and 
a general subscription was entered into, in 
this country, for the purpose of providing 
means for the preservation of the public 
safety. ‘The document which he held in 
his hand was “a return of the Probates of 
the Wills of three Archbishops, and fifteen 
Bishops in Ireland.” It was a very curi- 
ous document; and he was only sorry to 
see, therefore, that several hon. Gentle- 
men were leaving the House. By referring 
to this return it appeared, that the probate 
of the will of the Archbishop of Dublin 
was sworn under 150,000/., that of the 
Archbishop of Cashel under 400,000/., 
that of the Archbishop of Tuam under 
250,000/., that of another of these digni- 
taries under 60,000/., and that of another 
under 250,000/. When these poor 
Bishops—these gentlemen with 5,500/. a 
year—were called upon to join in the sub- 
scription to which he had just referred, he 
found against the name of the richest a note 
with these words, ‘‘ He gave nothing.” 
These gentlemen, who had so often sat, 
at their convivial feasts, with their glasses 
in their hands, filled to the very brim, 
toasting “‘ the Constitution” under which 
they lived ; when they were called upon to 
contribute towards the preservation of that 
Constitution, subscribed, altogether, only 
3,900. He had a return of the amount 
subscribed by the Roman Catholics; and 
it amounted to 4,600/., so that the de- 
spised and excluded Papists, in their sub- 
scription for the preservation of the Con- 
stitution, exceeded the total contribution 
of this blessed Church of glorious memory 
by a sum of 700/. Here he must find 
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fault, in a few words, with the plan pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman. In 
the first place, his plan must be clearly 
inoperative: first, because the former 
Tithe Composition Act had decidedly fail- 
ed; and, secondly, because, even if it were 
put in immediate operation, it would pro- 
vide nothing like the requisite assistance 
for the clergy, inasmuch as no immedi- 
ate relief would be extended to them by 
the Bill. The same objection could not 
be raised to the arrangement proposed by 
the Resolutions, as it was their plan to 
raise the money on Exchequer bills, on the 
security of Irish property, and this was 
certainly a preferable plan. With respect 
to the corporations which the right hon. 
Gentleman had mentioned, he (Mr. Grat- 
tan) should like to know this—did he 
mean to offend the people of Ireland, 
again, really and seriously, by establishing 
Corporations? Had they not had enough 
already of Protestant Corporations, and of 
individuals who had pocketed the money 
wrung from the poor, and had afterwards 
refused to disgorge their ill-gotten gain ? 
But he would conclude by expressing his 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman had 
not referred to a very old work that would 
have given him some valuable inform- 
ation on this subject -The Polttical 
Anatomy of Ireland. There were, at that 
time, little more than 800,000 Protestants 
in Ireland, exclusive of a Church consist- 
ing of 2,000 priests. Now, on a compari- 
son of the relative situations of England 
and Ireland, in this respect, it was manifest 
that 500 priests would be quite a compe- 
tent number for Ireland, and might quite 
as well govern the whole of the Church 
establishment in that country, as the ex- 
travagantly disproportionate number, in 
relation to the extent of the Irish Protes- 
tant population, which England required 
to be supported as her Church establish- 
ment. He would refer to the passage. 
It said that ‘There being now 800,000 
‘ Protestants in Ireland, and little more 
‘than 1,200 parishes, it is manifest that 

500 priests may, in a competent manner, 
‘discharge the necessary duties of the 
‘ different parishes, together with two Pro- 
‘ testant Bishops.’ He did omit the words 
‘‘ if any be necessary,” which were in the 
book, for the sake of the hon. and learned 
member for the University of Dublin; ‘ for 
‘ 500 priests may as well govern 1,200 
‘ parishes in Ireland, as twenty-six Bishops 
‘ in England govern 10,000 parishes.’ He 
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would venture to say, that in these lines 
there was truth, justice, and a knowledge 
of human nature. Even the right hon. 
Gentleman would admitit, if he would al- 
low his capacity fair play. But no; the 
Church must be supported, even in this 
way, out of all proportion : it was an Eng- 
lish Bishop who governed Ireland, and 
not an Irish Secretary. Perhaps the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
would listen to a passage from another 
authority, most apposite to the present 
occasion, and which was likely to crown 
with success the laborious and chivalrous 
efforts of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
the gallant manceuvres of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland. The authority to 
which he alluded said,‘ The next attempt 
‘towards reformation was made in the 
‘ 25th year of the reign of Henry 8th, by 
‘ Lord Grey,’—a very ominous name, cer- 
tainly, and a rather singular coincidence. It 
then wenton to saythat he proceeded toforce 
the people of Ireland, ‘‘ by personal rigour,” 
to obey the laws; he made a laborious 
circuit, as the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland would do, round the 
kingdom, and concluded his remarkable 
efforts with the celebrated battle of Bally- 
boo. He must once again say, that there 
was nothing sound or substantial in the 
legislation which the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland proposed to introduce. He 
would do that right hon. Gentleman the 
credit to believe that it was, on his part, 
well meant ; but it was miserably deficient. 
Hecalled upon the hon.and learned Solicitor 
General to divest his mind of all those 
local partialities and unjust suspicions that 
might have been instilled into it by persons 
about him, who had not really at heart the 
interest of the people of Ireland. He would 
never succeed, unless he threw himself 
into the constitutional arms of the Trish 
people, who never wilfully committed an 
act of violence or an act of inhumanity. 
In 1782, when 100,000 voiunteers were 
under arms, they were so anxious to up- 
hold the constitutional law and liberty 
they had so gloriously obtained, that when 
a Bishop (not an Irish one) came into the 
room of the worthy and venerable noble- 
man who cut so conspicuous a figure on 
that occasion, and said, ‘‘ My Lord, we 
shall have blood enough” — with the 
dignity and the manner which became him, 
the nobleman replied, ‘‘ No, my Lord, we 
shall succeed by legal and constitutional 
means, but not by such dishonest and 
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illegal practices.” That was the answer of 
an Irishman at the head of 100,000 armed 
men. That was the answer that was given 
to this Bishop—a Bishop in arms. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would adopt, 
in some degree, the mild character of the 
noble Lord who sat near him, he would 
calm and conciliate the people of Ireland 
much more than by following the example 
of another hon. Gentleman who sat still 
nearer to him. He had now only to thank 
the House for the patience with which it 
had heard him. On the question, whether 
he should take part bythe unconstitutional 
Act of Henry 8th, or by the people of 
Ireland, his determination was soon made 
up. In the Act of Henry 8th, there 
was nothing valuable, nothing just, nothing 
to reconcilé any honest man to its adoption. 
He would, therefore, repudiate that Act, 
and take his post by the people of Ireland. 

Mr. Stanley said, as he had, on a former 
occasion, trespassed at considerable length 
on the indulgence of the House, it would 
not perhaps have been necessary for him to 
trouble it at all, in the course of the present 
evening, if it had not been for the very 
prominent notice taken of him by the hon. 
and learned member for Wicklow, whom 
he was anxious to thank for the very un- 
deserved honour he had conferred upon 
him, by giving him an ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment. He was afraid, that he had no very 
greatchance of being a Bishop at any time; 
but this he was sure of—he was a sincere 
Protestant; and, as such, he was anxious 
to remove whatever he might find of 
abuse, of real and substantial grievance 
in the Protestant Church, and to render 
that Church as little burthensome as pos- 
sible, and as much as possible conducive 
to the temporal and spiritual interests of 
those with whom it was connected, and 
to place upon the best and most friendly 
footing, the relation between the members 
of that Church and the people of Ireland ; 
convinced that, by so doing, he should 
best serve that Church to which he 
belonged, that religion to which he was 
attached, and that people whose destinies 
were, in some degree, committed to his un- 
worthy care. It was with no local par- 
tialities or private feelings—whatever other 
feelings he might have, which the hon. 
Gentleman might designate as ‘‘preju- 
dices”—that he addressed himself to the 
discussion of this most important subject, 
which he certainly was not then consider- 
ing for the first time, but to which, on the 
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contrary, he had given no little attention 
—to which he had looked, for many 
years, with no little anxiety, and of which, 
if he did speak “ in ignorance,” that ig- 
norance was not the result of any want of 
pains on his part to inform himself on the 
question. But he was relieved from enter- 
ing into the wider and more extended 
view of the subject, which the consider- 
ation of the whole question of the Church 
in Ireland naturally would, and necessarily 
must open, at some future period, for the 
deliberation of Parliament, because, by the 
common consent of the House, the subject 
had now been restricted within a much 
narrower compass. The Bill which he had 
proposed to the consideration of the 
House, unlike the Resolutions which had 
been moved as an amendment to that Bill, 
left open the whole of those most import- 
ant questions which every hon. Member 
remarked, and which, he must admit, 
it would have been impossible to discuss at 
this late period of the Session. The pro- 
posed system was more practicable, less 
injurious, less oppressive, and less offensive, 
than the system under which the tithes 
were at present collected in Ireland. If 
Government did not, in all cases, meet 
the views of hon. Gentlemen, he would put 
it to the consideration and judgment of 
the House and the country, whether such 
a system in itself, as compared with the 
system of tithes, was or was not a benefit 
—whether, in short, it was a benefit or a 
grievance to the occupying tenant, who 
was the person to pay the clergyman. . It 
was to this narrow question, and to this 
alone, they were now confined; and a 
great portion of this debate had been 
taken up by subjects very foreign to the 
matter in hand; very foreign to all the 
abuse which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, the member for Kerry, lavished, not 
only upon him (Mr. Stanley) individually, 
but on every person in the Government— 
past and present—aye, and future too— 
from the earliest period down even to the 
date of the last subjects touched upon by 
the hon. Gentleman whohad just sat down 
—namely, the probates of the Bishops’ 
wills in 1796, and the glorious results of 
the battle of Ballyboo. All these questions 
were entirely beside the mark; and, with 
the hon. Gentleman’s leave, he would at 
once proceed to touch upon those points 
to which he had more directly called his 
(Mr. Stanley’s) attention—and on which he 
had challenged him torefer-—totheevidence 
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produced before the Tithe Committee. It 
undoubtedly was no unimportant point of 
the question, in estimating the comparison 
between the tithe system and the tithe 
composition substituted for it, to ascertain, 
whether, in point of fact, the pecuniary 
burthen of the Tithe Composition Act had 
been greater or less than that of the tithe 
itself; because, although he did not admit 
that the amount of the burthen, and the 
amount of the revenue of the Church, 
were subjects immediately bearing upon 
the present consideration, yet, undoubt- 
edly, in estimating the advantage or the 
disadvantage of a transfer from one system 
to the other, it was fair to take into con- 
sideration the pecuniary payments made 
under both. He would waive, therefore, 
for the present moment, all matters con- 
nected with these questions—all discussion 
of the question of extortion—all inquiry 
into the employment of the tithe-proctor, 
and all the long series of perjury, extor- 
tion, and corruption, and into the weight 
of that grievance from which, according to 
this change, the tenants would be perma- 
nently and effectually relieved. He should 
turn to the evidence which the hon. and 
learned member for Louth, on a former 
evening, quoted in support of some sug- 
gested provisions, with respect to which, 
the evidence, when examined, tended to 
prove directly the reverse of what the hon. 
and learned Gentleman deduced from it. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
taxed him with not referring to the evi- 
dence which had been produced. That 
might be; he had been anxious, undoubt- 
edly, to spare the time of the House, on 
which he was sensible he must trespass at 
great length. He did not mean, however, 
in referring to the evidence, to treat it in 
the same way as his two hon. and learned 
friends had done, who certainly only 
quoted half, and misquoted the tendency 
of even that half. The hon. and learned 
member for Louth referred particularly to 
the evidence of Mr. Delacour, a Protestant 
himself, the son of a Protestant clergyman, 
and who married the daughter of a Pro- 
testant clergyman. His hon. and learned 
friend had brought him forward as a most 
unexceptionable witness—for what? To 
prove that it was desirable to take the 
revenues of the Church, and to appropriate 
them to other purposes ; and to show that 
an infinitely less sum than that now levied 
would be amply sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of Church property, leaving a sur- 
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plus for the advantage of the State. The 
sentence of which the hon. and learned 
member for Louth quoted half, was this, 
Mr. Delacour was asked if he meant to 
say, that there should be an application of 
Church property to any other purposes 
than those of the Church? His answer 
was, ‘ That is a question upon which I 
‘have conversed very little with anybody ; 
‘my private opinion is, that there may be 
‘such a revenue as would amply provide 
‘for the Protestant Establishment, and 
‘also provide a fund justly applicable to 
‘other purposes’ [hear! hear!]. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Sheil) 
cheered the first half of the sentence; but 
he (Mr. Stanley) would take the liberty of 
pointing out to him, as he had done the 
other day, on what this calculation was 
founded—that there was a general tax to be 
levied over Ireland, for all the purposes of 
ecclesiastical as well as local taxation, and 
that that tax should amount to 3s. an acre. 
Now, Mr. Delacour’s own valuation—for 
he valued Ireland himself—took the value 
of tithe over Ireland at 1s. 5d. an acre. 
He also took the valuation of local tax- 
ation at ls. 3d., making, together, 2s, 8d. ; 
and he said, and said truly, ‘If you will 
give me a clear fund of 3s. an acre all 
over Ireland, I will engage that you shall 
have a fund that will provide, on its 
present footing, for the Protestant Clergy 
of Ireland, and for the local taxation of 
Ireland, and still you shall have a residue 
of 4d. an acre, applicable to any purposes 
you please.” The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman represented this as most satisfac- 
tory evidence, that you might now apply 
Church property to other purposes than 
those of the Church; but he did not read, 
as before observed, that last half of the 
sentence, which said, that ‘‘ on the whole 
area of Ireland, a revenue of 3s. an acre 
would produce two millions of money. I 
think,” he said, “‘ that would be more than 
necessary to cover the ecclesiastical re- 
venue and local taxation of the country.” 
“Would you appropriate the tax you pro- 
pose to levy in lieu of tithes to those other 
purposes ?”——‘‘ I do not go so far as to say 
that I would do that, but I think there 
might be some arrangement which should 
enable the country to contribute a moder- 
ate proportion in the pound, that might be 
applied to other purposes besides the pay- 
ment of the clergy.” Now, he would ask 
the House, was there ever an argument, 
the whole tendency of which was so com- 
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pletely —unintententionally nodoubt—mis- 
represented, as this authority, as quoted by 
the hon.and learned Gentleman? But he 
would turn to the passages which his hon. 
and learned friend himselfselected. The first 
evidence to which he referred was that of 
Mr. Montgomery, who said, that his opin- 
ion was, that the Tithe Composition Act 
had increased the dissatisfaction of the 
people in Ireland. He was, no doubt, 
a man of great ability, great learning, and 
great talent, and a man of unimpeached 
purity, standing very high in the Protest- 
ant Church, but still maintaining his own 
doctrines, and holding a decided opinion 
that every sect in Ireland, and every re- 
ligion, should be left to the exclusive and 
entire maintenance of its own clergymen. 
That might be right, or it might be wrong ; 
but it was a doctrine at variance with all 
the established practices of this country, 
where it was laid down as a principle, that 
there should be an established religion, and 
that that religion should be furnished with 
the means of instruction for the whole 
community, if they should think fit to 
apply for it. With his views, he said, ‘‘ So 
far as I can judge from the report which I 
have received of the working of the Com- 
position Act, the people are not satisfied 
with it: and, if it were made compulsory, 
I conclude that their dissatisfaction would 
be increased. I do not speak on this point 
from personal knowledge, but from in- 
formation I have received from credible 
sources. I should be prepared to recom- 
mend the very opposite.” So, Mr. Mont- 
gomery would not recommend the exten- 
sion of the Tithe Composition Act. It was 
not very likely that he would; because he 
thought the best plan was, that every sect 
should maintain its own religion, and that 
no charge should be made on the land for 
the maintenance of the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church. He did not wonder at the 
hon. Gentleman’s reluctance to proceed 
with that evidence. Upon the subject of 
the amount of the valuation, and the mode 
in which it was taken by the Commission- 
ers, Mr. Montgomery said, that they (the 
Commissioners) had not had, in all cases, 
the practical ‘knowledge necessary for 
making an accurate survey. Mind, Mr. 
Griffiths’ evidence of the ignorance of the 
Commissioners did not go to the whole 
amount levied on a valuation of the whole 
of the parishes; but to each, with re- 
ference to the property of the land. Mr. 
Griffiths said, “1 will take a parish which, 
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according to their valuation, is 5,776/.; 
in the Tithe Commissioners’ valuation it 
is 4,085/.” His hon. friend would not 
read, for a long time, the words, “‘ but 
thereis a lower scale of value.” Now, what 
did Mr, Griffiths mean by a lower scale of 
value? In the preceding page, he esti- 
mated the whole amount of this burthen at 
about 1s.3d,anacre—at about 1s.33d.in the 
pound. Thus, as the whole of the burthen, 
and the whole of the payment on all the 
land in Ireland subject to tithes, was cal- 
culated upon a valuation which was con- 
sidered below the real value of the land, it 
rested upon a valuation which he (Mr. 
Stanley) considered below the actual rent 
now paid. Now, these were the sentences 
which the hon. Gentleman would not read, 
‘* Have you found any instances in which 
the Tithe Composition appeared to be 
founded upon an excessive valuation ?” 
His hon. friend’s charge was, that it was 
too high. ‘‘ Ihave not,” said the witness, 
‘but | have ascertained many instances 
where it was undervalued.” That was the 
evidence of the witness whom the hon. 
Gentleman called into Court—whom he 
would not allow him to cross-examine, but 
whom he called in to prove an excessive 
valuation on the part of the Tithe Commis- 
sioners; when, in the very next sentence, 
he said, he knew many instances in which 
they had not over-valued, but under-valued. 
His hon, friend, he saw, was averse to his 
quotations, but really his hon. friend must 
not quote particular passages for his own 
benefit, and blame him afterwards, when 
he stated them correctly. His hon. friend 
could not possibly think the accounts were 
originally made on a false estimate of the 
value of the land, and that the parishion- 
ers were inclined to tax themselves differ- 
ently than, by the actual survey and ac- 
count, and the clergyman’s receipts, they 
would have been taxed. He understood 
from the hon. Gentleman, that the only 
objection he had was this, that whereas, 
under the former system, the clergyman 
had been in the habit of putting down as 
receivable, an under-valued assessment— 
something below a tenth part of the pro- 
duce of the soil—the new system placed 
the clergyman in the same position, if he 
made no deduction, as he stood in before; 
but, when Government would give him 
greater facilities of recovering the amount 
of his tithes, that measure was to be op- 
posed, If his hon. friend would inquire 
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stances in which the clergyman, finding 
himself the weaker party, and being most 
anxious for the peacesand tranquillity of 
his parish, had compounded actually for a 
sum infinitely lower than that to which he 
was fairly entitled ; so much so, that, in 
many cases, the Bishop or the patron had 
in the first instance, refused his consent to 
such a bargain. He would now at once 
proceed to a comparison of the plan which 
he proposed, with that which was suggested 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman. In 
the first place, at this period of the Session, 
if there were a difference on one side or the 
other, it was in favour of a plan that pro- 
posed todosomething, rather than in favour 
of a Resolution which proposed to do no- 
thing at all, or which proposed to do just SO 
much or so little, according to the inter- 
pretation which any hon. Gentleman might 
please to put upon it, but which positively 
stated no one certain thing whatever, ex- 
cept that the question should not be con- 
sidered in the present Session of Par- 
liament. The resolutions were vague 


enough, and if he wanted anything in 
proof of that assertion, he should refer to 
the different comments which had been 
made upon them by several hon. Gentle- 


men who had spoken, and who had been 
asked their interpretation of them. The 
hon. member for Tipperary said, ‘‘ I do 
not wish to strip the Church of any por- 
tion of its property: God forbid! quite 
the contrary ; I want to substitute for the 
present Tithe Composition, a valuation 
that may extend to the strict and full 
amount of the whole of the land, which 
may be calculated by Government Com- 
missioners ; the proceeding to be rigidly 
enforced, and the money which is after- 
wards to be raised, to be appropriated as 
the State may think fit.” 
was not to be levied on all land alike, but 
upon different parts of the land, in propor- 
tion to their different value. 
gestion, therefore, followed up the prin- 


ciple acted upon in the Tithe Composition | 
' you will ‘yield to intimidation—show that 


system, with this difference, that, accord- 


ing to the plan of the hon. Gentleman, it | 
was, in the first instance, to be ascertained | 


what was the amount of the sum to be 
levied; and that would most easily be as- 
certained by means of his proposed Bill. | 
It might be said, that 1s. 2d., or 1s., or 9d. | 
an acre would answer all over Ireland ; but 
how was he to know what it would be fit | 
to propose in the 700 parishes which were | 
yet uncompounded, until he knew what was | 
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the actual amount received by the clergy- 
man? How was it possible to ascertain 
this amount in a fairer way than by an 
estimate of the annual receivable amount 
for the course of seven years preceding 
1830 ? If, after that, itshould be thought 
desirable to raise a land tax, it might come 
under the consideration of Parliament; 
but, in his opinion, it would be attended 
with the total destruction of all present 
regulations, if the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman were adopted; it would make 
one parish pay at the expense of another, 
and it would break through all the rights 
of property, and those rules of justice 
which were not violated by the arrange- 
ment which he (Mr. Stanley) proposed. The 
resolutions were construed by the hon. mem- 
berfor Kildare in avery different sense; for 
he proposed that a tax should be levied 
upon houses and all other property; and 
thehon. and learned member for Kerry again 
told the House that he wanted a tax upon 
all property, real, personal, and funded. 
Now, if they were to decide according to 
the justice of the case—if they were to 
hear from the landlords of Ireland that, 
** God forbid ! they should shift the burthen 
from their own shoulders ;” in the name 
of God! what became of the arguments 
of the hon. members for Kildare and Kerry, 
with reference to a tax chargeable not 
upon the land alone, but upon land, houses, 
and funded property? But then, there 
was another suggestion, namely, that they 
should make out of the public treasury the 
necessary advance for the relief of the 
clergyman, and trust to the chance of re- 
covering it, without any alteration in the 
existing law. Why, hon. Gentlemen 
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| said they had no chance by the existing 


law. The great complaint against his 
Bill was, that it gave no facilities, but it 


to this new adoption of a systematic resist- 
ance, not to tithes alone, but to property 
yet the House 
was told, on the other hand, “show that 
you cannot pass even your own measure 
—show that youare fairly beaten out of your 
ground; and then, with all the advantages 


' necessarily derivable from such a display 


| of moral courage,and energy trust to the 
powers now given you for recovering from 
the people of Ireland the sum which we 
allow ought to be provided, and which, we 
‘tell you, “should be taken, haphazard, from 
' the public treasury,” Really, he could 
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not view this proposition without a little 
suspicion, for(whatever the intention might 
be)it shifted the burthen off the shoulders 
of the landlords on to the tenants and 
occupiers of the soil in Ireland. The hon. 
member for Mallow was still more prudent. 
He had no objection to place the Estab- 
lished Church on a proper foundation: 
—how? in a moderate way. ‘This mod- 
erate way of fixing the Church on a firm 
and permanent basis was one of those 
schemes which had been recommended by 
someof that hon. Gentleman’s Friends, but 
the adoption of none of which could take 
place in the course of the present Session 
of Parliament. Then the hon. member 
for the city of Cork very boldly got up 
and said, ‘‘ This may be all very well ; it 
is all very good, I have no doubt; but, to 
tell you the truth, I have no great fancy 
for paying tithe at all. I do not want to 
pay it, and, in fact, I never paid it with 
any satisfaction to myself.” If this was 
not shifting the burthen off the land of Ire- 
land, he did not know what was; but at 
the same time, it wasa little at variance 
with the resolution in which hon. Mem- 
bers, declared, that— we regard the 
rights of persons having vested interests, 
and declare that it is the duty of Parlia- 
ment to provide for those persons, by 
making them a just compensation.” Out of 
this ‘‘ just compensation,” a fund was to 
be raised for the support of religion and 
charity ; and that fund, in the first instance, 
was to be quite different in the mode of 
collection, and much lighter in effect, than 
that which was raised bythe system of 
tithes. Did it go to the maintenance of the 
Established Church ?—No, To the main- 
tenance of religion?—Yes, generally; to 
the maintenance of all religions, of all sects, 
and not only to these purposes was it to 
be applied, but to the purposes of charity 
also. Why, what a multitude of purposes 
there might be under this head of charity! 
Some of the landed proprietors of Ireland 
entertained a very natural alarm at the 
prospect of the introduction of Poor laws 
into that country, and it seemed to him, 
that this resolution might, in its interpre- 
tation, be a very convenient mode of levy- 
ing Poor laws in Ireland on property, and 
there was nothing to prevent its being said 
hereafter—‘ We are covered by our Reso- 
lutions, and you may take as much for 
charity, and as little for religion as you 
please; you may give none to Protestants, 
and all to Catholics; or you may give 
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nine-tenths to the establishment of Poor 
laws, but still you will be within the letter 
of the Resolutions, which declare that the 
fund shall be appropriated to the purposes 
of religion and charity.” Hon. Gentlemen 
complained of his Bill, on the ground that 
it was calculated to prejudge the question, 
and to pledge the House. His Bill did 
not do so, but the Resolutions of the 
hon. Gentleman made an opening for the 
introduction of any visionary scheme, for 
he proposed nolegislation upon the subject. 
It was no answer to say, that there was 
great dissatisfaction and discontent in 
Ireland, and that the people were deter- 
mined not to pay tithes. That was a bad 
argument tousetoa Legislatureatanytime, 
but least of all was it an argument against 
his Bill, by which he removed the real 
and substantial grievance of the system, 
by which he did, not nominally, but in 
substance, and unequivocally, extinguish 
the system in its grievous and depressive 
sense, and by which he afforded addi- 
tional facilities to the clergyman, if 
not immediate, at least prospective ; or, 
if not to the clergyman, and it should 
be the opinion of a future Parliament, 
that they had it in their power to appro- 
priate to other purposes the revenue raised 
for the Church :—he afforded additional 
security, that these should be found so 
available, as to enable them to deal with 
something tangible, and substantial, and 
not be overruled or defeated by a system 
of combination, however widely extended, 
and however successful it had hitherto 
been. He had provided, and he acknow- 
ledged it, that the burthen should rest in 
future upon the land. He wished to relieve 
the occupying tenant—the miserable 
ground-down occupier of a paltry wretched 
tenement from the operation of this tax, 
and to throw upon the owners of the land 
of Ireland, a burthen, which, in real truth 
the land ought to bear; a burthen which, 
in point of fact, it was impossible for the 
poor population to bear, which was the 
last weight that broke the camel’s back, 
which pressed upon the tenant who was 
ground down by rent and other charges, 
until he was rendered utterly and entirely 
incapable of meeting the numerous de- 
mands upon him. [But it was said this 
proposition was only prospective. It was 
true he did not interfere with subsisting 
leases. But was that a hardship? Was 
it justice or injustice that this should be 
so? The occupying tenant had contracted 
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to pay a certain sum of money, and was 
under an imperative obligation to pay it. 
He wished to relieve him from communi- 
cation with the clergyman as soon as prac- 
ticable. He came forward to the landlords 
with a proposition that, if they chose to 
take upon themselves, for the relief of their 
tenantry, and during the continuance of 
the existing leases, the burthen of tithe, 
to which their lands were subject ;—he 
gave them a boon of fifteen per cent. He 
gave them the power of raising the whole 
sum on their personal responsibility as to 
payment, and gave them, besides, the 
power of removing from their property one 
of the most fruitful sources of confusion, 
disturbance, and dissension. He had been 
asked how would the English landlords 
approve of such a proposition if it were 
applied to this country—did he think they 
would come forward to make a sacrifice 
for their tenantry? His noble friend the 
member for Northampton, and his hon. 
friend the member for Wilts, could answer 
how English landlords would approve of 
such a proposition. They would state and 
they would be joined by every English 
Member present, that if they were allowed 
to take upon themselves the payment of 


eighty-five per cent of the sum to which 
their tenants were liable for tithe, and if 
they were permitted to redeem that on 
payment of sixteen years purchase, they 


would at once doso. There was not an 
English Member there, who would for one 
moment hesitate to accept such an offer ; 
nay, they would not only accept it gladly, 
but they would say that it was impossible 
that a greater boon could be conferred on 
them and their tenants. He thanked God, 
that in England, the interests of the land- 
Jord and his tenantry were so well under- 
stood and combined, that a vast majority 
of the landlords knew and felt practically, 
that they could not improve the situation 
of their tenants, without at the same time 
improving their own condition and benefit- 
ing their own property. To sum up the 
general comparison between his Bill and 
the Resolutions which had been proposed 
by the hon. Gentleman, the member for 
Wicklow, he would say, that his Bill did 
not, it was true, meet the urgency of the 
case; but it was admitted to be a benefit, 
and admitted by a vast majority of that 
House, to be well calculated to replace 
the present system of tithes. It tended to 
remove the facility of distraining his goods 
‘from the occupying tenant—it tended to 
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relieve both him and the clergyman from 
mutually unpleasant collisions—to throw 
the burthen upon those who could best 
afford to bear it—it gave to the persons 
by whom it was to be borne an equitable 
and easy mode of relieving themselves 
from its operattion—and it left the whole 
question of the appropriation of the 
revenues of the Church just precisely 
where it found them—neither more nor 
less than they were at this moment under 
the direction of the Legislature. The Re- 
solutions, however, practically, and in 
effect pledged the House to a reduction of 
the Established Church. ‘They did not 
leave that question open. Some hon. 
Gentlemen might think this a proper pro- 
ceeding, but it was a question which might 
very fairly be left to the consideration of a 
future Parliament. The charge against 
him had been, that he was not leaving 
that question to a future Parliament. In 
his opinion he did, but the hon, Gentle- 
man did not—because these Resolutions 
imported that the revenues of the Church 
should be reduced and applied to other 
purposes by them, without taking any steps 
to meet the present difficulties in Ireland. 
The House was to pledge itself at a future 
period, to the reduction, if not the annihi- 
lation of the Protestant Church. This 
was the comparison of the two cases which 
he submitted to the consideration and 
judgment of the House, and on which, 
hon. Members would allow that he was 
justified in pressing for leave to introduce 
this Bill. 

Mr. Mullins said, that if there existed 
at the present period a case in which 
deduction was manifestly at variance with 
evidence, it was to be found in the second 
Report of the Committee on Irish tithes, 
as compared with the evidence on which 
that Report was founded. He called, 
therefore, upon the right hon, Secretary 
to say, what part of the evidence justified 
him in his opinion of the beneficial results 
of a compulsory composition? Did the 
right hon. Gentleman suppose that, in the 
present state of public opinion in Ireland, 
compulsory measures would be received 
with satisfaction, or that a composition 
effected in the 750 parishes where it did 
not as yet exist, could, by some indirect 
and extraordinary process, subdue that 
spirit of irritated and deep-rooted opposi- 
tion to the payment of tithes which, 
he would assert without fear of con- 
tradiction, animated at that very mo- 
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ment the parishioners of the 1,505 com- 
pounded parishes in every part of Ireland. 
Such an opinion, could it be harboured, 
was absurd in the highest degree; the evil, 
therefore, still wanted a remedy: in fact, 
the case was simply this—‘The tithe- 
payer complained, first, of the injustice ; 
next, of the weight of the impost.” And 
what did the right hon. Secretary say, in 
reply to his appeal? ‘* My poor fellow, I’ll 
relieve you, and that speedily. I'll place 
every one of your neighbours in a similar 
situation, and you shall all, henceforward, 
enjoy the inestimable benefit, the in- 
calculable advantage, ofa compulsory bur- 
then.” This would be the necessary con- 
sequence of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
proposed measure, and there really appear- 
ed something so trifling in such a mode of 
legislation, in the present agitated state of 
the country, that he could hardly believe 
the right hon. Gentleman to be in earnest, 
when he called upon the House to adopt 
such a proposition. He was certain the 
right hon. Secretary must be well aware, 
that the enforcement of the tithe com- 
position could not, in the existing state of 
feeling, place the clergy of the Established 
Church in a better condition, with respect 
to the collection of tithes, than they stood 
in at the present moment; for the objec- 
tion, it was well known, was made, not so 
much to the manner of collection, or mode 
of payment, as to the existence of the im- 
post itself, under whatever name or cha- 
racter it might be demanded. Neither was 
ita party question, for, with very few ex- 
ceptions, Protestant, and Catholic, and 
Presbyterian, were equally opposed to the 
payment of tithes, and looked solely to the 
immediate, not prospective, the unequi- 
vocal and total abolition of the present 
system. He (Mr. Mullins) could not but 
feel, thata prospective arrangement, though 
much less objectionable than that proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman, if coupled 
with a present infliction—which compul- 
sory composition undoubtedly was—could 
not remedy the evils complained of, nor 
afford the necessary security to the Es- 
tablished Church ; and that any interfer- 
ence with the present system, with such 
intentions, would inevitably lead to the 
most disastrous consequences. These were 
not his opinions alone—they were the opin- 
ions of men of every creed and every class in 
Ireland—they were the opinions of a great 
majority of the very men on whose evi- 
dence the report and proposed measure 
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professed to be founded. He would, with 
the permission of the House, read a few 
extracts from that evidence, which would 
convince hon. Members, that he was not led 
away by the spirit of exaggeration, nor by 
any political prejudice in the opinions he 
had formed. Out of twenty-six witnesses 
examined, sixteen were unfavourable to 
the composition of tithes ; of the remaining 
ten, seven were questioned on points not 
immediately relating to that subject, so 
that there only remained three who ap- 
proved of the compulsory measure. Ofthe 
sixteen, Stephen Wright, the first witness, 
declared the “ composition not to be an 
improvement, but the very reverse.” 
Robert Delacour, the second, stated, “that 
though the composition should be compul- 
sory, it would not be likely to extinguish 
the present feeling on the subject of tithe, 
it being his own conviction that tithe, 
whether required by usage or under com- 
position, would not long be submitted to 
in Ireland.” John Dunn, Esq. stated, 
‘‘ that the Composition Act had every- 
where disappointed the expectations first 
formed of it.” Christopher James declared 
“ the opposition to be general, as much in 
compounded parishes as others,” that the 
composition was not an improvement, and 
that he ‘ objected both to the principle 
and details of that Act.” The reverend 
Theophilus Blakely thought that tithes 
should be abolished. The reverend H. 
Montgomery ‘“ knew now that the people 
did not like the composition as much in 
operation as anticipation.” Mr. William 
Collis said, that ‘‘so far from being an im- 
provement, it was the very reverse.” He 
(Mr. Mullins) would not detain the House 
with any further extracts ; but, with such 
evidence before him, he could not, in his 
conscience, support the proposition of the 
right hon. Secretary, seeing that that pro- 
position was directly at variance with the 
opinions of men in every way competent 
to form a correct judgment on the subject 
—convinced, as he was, that a spirit was 
abroad, which nothing but the just prin- 
ciple of complete and effectual abandon- 
ment of a system so much, and so justly 
complained of, could have the effect of 
subduing—and conscious, as all must be, 
that systems were not now to be respected 
and preserved because of their antiquity, 
but in proportion to the quantity of good 
they contained, coupled with their ade- 
quacy to suit the spirit and liberal prin- 
ciples of an enlightened age, 
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Lord Ebrington gave his unqualified 
support to the measure of his right hon. 
friend. He had listened with the greatest 
attention to every Gentleman who had 
spoken in opposition to it; but he had not 
heard one of them propose any substitute 
for tithes to which he could give his assent. 
If he had heard any such proposition, he 
should have been ready to support it. 
What was the substitute which the hon. 
and learned member for Kerry had pro- 
posed for it? A tax on every species of 
property in Ireland—a tax by which it was 
proposed to take off a portion of the bur- 
then which now rested on the landlords of 
Ireland, and to place it on houses and 
funded property. Against that proposition 
he begged leave to enter his protest, as an 
Irish landlord. To a system which relieved 
his land at the expense of the rest of the 
community he would always give his 
strenuous opposition. He would likewise 
take that opportunity of entering his pro- 
test against those combinations which pre- 
vailed at present in Ireland, to injure and 
oppress all persons who came forward to 
pay to theclergy ofthe religion in which they 
conscientiously believed. It was not to be 
tolerated, that an excellent country gen- 
tleman like Lord Cloncurry, who might be 
held up as an example to every man of his 
class in Ireland, and a benevolent man 
like Mr. Bourne, should be placed, as it 
were, out of the pale of society by com- 
binations which prevented the one from 
getting the hay upon his estate mown, 
and the other from getting the horses upon 
his line of road attended to. Mr. Bourne 
had actually not been able to fulfil his 
contract with the Post Office, because 
nobody would work for him. Against such 
combinations he thought the gentlemen of 
Ireland were bound to make a stand, for 
they might depend upon it, that if they 
did not, opposition to the payment of ab- 
sentee rents would come next, and then 
what security would there be for the pay- 
ment of rents even to the resident pro- 
prietors? All persons who respected pro- 
perty, all the friends of order, would, he 
hoped, rally round the Government, and, 
for their own sake, support it cordially 
on this question. He trusted property and 
intelligence would be arrayed on its side, 
and that their efforts would be sufficient 
to bring back the lower orders to a sense 
ofduty. He should be ready, if that were 
not the case, to give Government greater 
power than at present, There was no man 
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who had a more sincere affection for Ire- 
land than he had, or a more sincere affec- 
tion for liberty, but these affections should 
never prevent him from resisting those com- 
binations which now existed in Ireland ; for 
they would be fatal to the happiness of the 
country, fatal to the right of property, and 
destructive of all order. At the same time, 
he must say, that he was most anxious to 
see a thorough reform made in the 
Church Establishment of Ireland: for he 
considered such a reform to be wanted, 
and he looked upon a Church Establish- 
ment as an institution created for the 
benefit of the State; and, therefore liable 
to the regulation of Parliament. He should 
most cordially support—and, if it were not 
undertaken by other parties, he would 
pledge himself in the ensuing Parliament, 
if he were a Member of it, to bring forward 
—a motion upon that subject. He thought 
that a reform in the Church Establish- 
ment of Ireland was absolutely necessary 
to satisfy the people of that country. He 
did not, and could not, recognise the 
right of the Irish Church to its present 
enormous revenues, though he cordially 
supported the plan of the right hon. 
Secretary, as a means of keeping in the 
power of the State the disposal of the re- 
venues of the Church. But he was 
thoroughly satisfied that the Church of 
Ireland ought to be reformed, both for its 
own safety and the contentment of the 
people. 

Mr. Dawson said, there was no subject 
that could be discussed of greater import- 
ance than the question before the House. 
He gave the right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land credit for a sincere wish to support 
the Church of Ireland, and he claimed for 
himself the merit of a zealous determina- 
tion to uphold all the rights of the Irish. 
He, therefore, had every wish to aid the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman ; but 
after all the consideration he could give 
to the subject, he did not believe the three 
measures propounded by the right hon. 
Gentleman would be attended by success. 
They would not secure the property of the 
Church, but overturn it altogether. The 
mere question before the House, whether 
the tithe composition should be made 
compulsory or not, would be of little con- 
sequence, were it not that the right hon. 
Gentleman had introduced it in conjunc- 
tion with other measures, not to be im- 
mediately pressed forward, which other 
measures he looked upon as calculated to 
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overturn the independence, and destroy 
the property, of the Church. The right 
hon. Gentleman had declared that tithe 
in Ireland must be extinguished. The 
people had hailed that declaration with joy, 
and tithe would be extinguished for ever. 
The question for tithe, or composition for 
tithe, was, at an end. 

Mr. Stanley said, he had not declared 
that tithes should be extinguished. The 
word was used by the Lords’ Committee. 

Mr. Dawson knew the feeling of the 
people of Ireland, and was convinced, after 
such a declaration, that the plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman would fail. He 
might make laws, but, after such a de- 
claration, his enactments would be only 
waste paper. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed a boon of fifteen per cent to the 
landlords of Ireland, to induce them to 
settle the tithe question. But the landlords 
of Ireland could never wish to put any 
part of the tithe into their own pockets. 
Thé amount was, perhaps, 700,000/. 
a-year, and he was sure that the 
landlords could not desire to appro- 
priate the property of others. As a 
landlord of Ireland, he repudiated the 
suspicion. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man wished to relieve the people of [re- 
land, he would not propose to put fifteen 
per cent of the tithes into the pockets of 
the landlords, but would devise some 
scheme which would put it into the 
pockets of the unfortunate occupiers of 
the soil, who groaned under this charge, 
whose combinations had reduced the right 
hon. Gentleman to the necessity of making 
an alteration in the law. It was unjust 
to the landlords of Ireland to make them 
tithe-proctors, and give the hard-hearted, 
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take all the odium and responsibility of 
continuing the charge, instead of referring 
it to the unfortunate landlord. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman know the people of 
Ireland? Did he suppose that he secured 
Church property, by making every land- 
lord its enemy? Was it possible to 
imagine that any man would have a re- 
ceiver put upon his estate, because the 
tithes happened to be one year in arrear? 
They knew, from the evidence before the 
House, that the collection of tithes had 
been the subject of perpetual contest for 
two centuries. Since tithes were first im- 
posed in Ireland the contest between the 
occupier of the land and the clergyman 
had never ceased ; and did the right hon. 
Gentleman think the people of Ireland so 
besotted, so ignorant, so stupid, as not to 
see, that if the charge was transferred to 
the landlord, the burthen would not fall 
less upon them? Did he wish to array the 
landed proprietors of Ireland in one in- 
vincible cohort against his measures? It 
was unfair to place the landlords of Ireland 
in such a position. Let them pay their 
share of any burthen, but let the Govern- 
ment take the responsibility of collecting 
it. Any one who knew Ireland must be 
aware, that in the present excited feelings, 
it would be perfectly useless to transfer 
this charge to the landlord. The question 
of the Church Establishment of Ireland, 
either in this Parliament or the next, must 
come under the fair, clear, and intelligible 
consideration of Parliament; for, out of 
an excited population of nearly 8,000,000 
in Ireland, there were not above 600,000 
or 700,000 who belonged to the Estab- 
lished Church—the great majority of the 
Protestants being Presbyterians, were as 
adverse to the tithes as the Roman Ca- 
tholics. Something, therefore, must be 
done with regard to the Established 
Church; but the three Bills of the right 
hon. Gentleman, struck it a more fatal 
‘blow than it ever before received. He 
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question, or to the security of the Estab- 
lished Church. He knew, from the ex- 
pressions which had dropped around him, 
that the opinions he had uttered were not 
palatable to the firm supporters of the 
Church; but he trusted that he knew the 
Church Establishment in Ireland as well 
as they did. He had made it his duty to 
refer to those interested in, or connected 
with, the Established Church of Ireland, 
and not one opinion he had received was 
in favour of the plan submitted to the 
House by the right hon. Gentleman. 
There was an universal feeling, on the 
contrary, that the right hon. Gentleman 
was responsible for the idea that existed in 
Ireland with respect to the extinction of 
tithes. He might explain away his words 
as he liked, but they never would be 
wiped away from the minds of the people 
of Ireland. He might have meant to say, 
not that there should be an extinction, 
but that there should be a commutation 
of tithes; but that was not what was un- 
derstood by the people of Ireland, and 
the anathema having gone forth, the right 
hon. Gentleman was responsible for the 
combinations which had assumed their 
present alarming appearance. He would 
venture to say, that with all his ingenuity 
and knowledge of the country, he would 
not be able to reduce things to their ori- 
ginal state. He did sincerely hope that 
the House, before it decided upon this 
question, would mark, in some way or 
other, its opinion as to the necessity of 
maintaining, in the fullest degree, the 
rights and interests of the Protestant 
clergy. He could tell the right hon. Se- 
cretary, that the landlords of Ireland 
would not assist him in his present plan. 
It was rather too great a measure of pa- 
triotism for the right hon. Gentleman to 
expect from them. He had heard the 
right hon. Gentleman say, that they were 
too much attached to their own interest, 
and demanded a higher rent than their 
tenants were able to pay. He would ven- 
ture to say, there was no question less un- 
derstood than this, and, when it came be- 
fore the House, he should be ready to 
defend the landlords of Ireland. In the 
mean time, if the right hon. Secretary had 
predetermined to abuse and lowerthe land- 
lords of Ireland, upon whom he wished to 
impose this burthen, he would find them a 
body of men very little inclined to submit 
to his aspersions, or assist him in his en- 
deavour to make them more unpopular 
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than the right hon. Gentleman wished the 
House to believe they already were. The 
plan of the right hon. Gentleman would 
make 500 enemies to the tithe system, 
where there was now only one, and the 
landlords of Ireland would be the first to 
join with the peasantry of the country in 
resisting the payment of this charge. He 
should like to hear from the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, what chance he could 
have of settling the prosecutions against 
the gentlemen who had been taken up for 
encouraging combination. They would 
be brought to trial before a Jury of their 
countrymen, but the Jury would be com- 
posed of persons on whose land this 
charge was made, and who had been en- 
gaged in these very combinations. Was 
it to be supposed they would find a verdict 
of guilty? The right hon. Gentleman 
might laugh ; he knew but little of Ireland, 
or he would see that he had begun a warfare 
of which he might never witness the end 
—that he was now plunging himself 
deeply into that system of combination 
which he and his colleagues had encou- 
raged, and the end of which could not be 
foreseen. Theonly instruments at the dis- 
posal of the Government in Ireland would 
be the police, and when individuals had 
been taken up, the right hon. Gentleman 
was mistaken if he supposed that Juries 
or country gentlemen would aid him in 
bringing his system into operation. After 
the encouragement the people had re- 
ceived to enter into illegal combinations, 
it could not be expected they should all 
at once give them up. He was glad that 
an individual might deliver his opinions in 
that House without being responsible for 
the success of any measure ; for it was not 
his intention to support the right hon. 
Gentleman, or give his vote against the 
Bill. There was one part of the Resolu- 
tions which had some semblance of reason 
and truth. If the right hon. Gentleman 
supposed that, in the last month of the 
sitting of a condemned Parliament, he 
was to dispose of the Church property of 
Ireland, he was greatly mistaken. His 
opinion was, that the measures of the 
right hon. Gentleman would not be final ; 
and he shook himself free from any re- 
sponsibility of their failure. He would 
neither support nor vote against those 
measures, 

Mr. Crampton was not a little surprised 
at the conclusion to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had come. Having delivered 
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sentiments in one part of his speech 
directly opposed to those with which he 
concluded, he told-the House that he had 
delivered no opinion upon the merits 
of the measure proposed, and that he 
would take no responsibility of any kind 
upon himself, either by approving or dis- 
approving of that measure. If one had 
heard the former part of that speech in 
any other assembly, and had then listened 
to the latter part of it, he would have 
supposed that it had been made by two 
persons, diametrically opposed to each 
other in opinion. In the first part of his 
speech the right hon. Gentleman took the 
Conservative side, and accused his right 
hon. friend of having been the author of 
the combination against tithes, in which 
combination he declared, in the latter 
part of his speech, he was ready to join as 
a landlord. The ground of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s accusation against his right 
hon. friend was, that he declared that 
tithes should be extinguished in Ireland ; 
was that a fair charge and was it founded 
in fact? Did not the right hon. Gentle- 
man know, that the resistance to tithes 
commenced in December, 1830, and that 
the combination existed full one year be- 
fore that expression was uttered? And 
did the right hon. Gentleman forget, that 
with that expression, extinction of tithes, 
the declaration was made—that such ex- 
tinction was to be by commuting them 
for a charge upon land, He knew that 
both parties had misrepresented this lan- 
guage, as well as the language of the first 
report of the Tithe Committee. In Ire- 
land it had been asserted, that that Com- 
mittee had determined that tithes should 
be for ever extinguished. That statement 
had been made by right hon. Gentlemen, 
and by reverend persons of high character, 
in loyal assemblies, who declared the in- 
tentions of his Majesty’s Government were 
directed against the existence of tithes, 
forgetting to add, that they were to be 
extinguished by a commutation on land. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, that tithes 
could not be said to be extinguished if 
there was to be a commutation; but the 
expression was ‘proper and usual. Were 
not tithes extinguished when they were 
entirely at an end, and when, in point of 
fact, rent became payable instead? Did 
not the right hon. Gentleman know, that it 
was quite a common species of legislation 
to extinguish tithes in that way? The 
question had been very much mooted in 
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the House, and had been the subject-mat- 
ter of several Acts of Parliament; but he 
would take the latest as an instance, which 
was passed in the first and second years of 
the present reign: and what was the title 
of that Act? Itwas “an Act forextinguish- 
ing tithesand customary payments in a cer- 
tain parish in the county of Caernarvon, 
and for making a compensation in lieu 
thereof.” Did the right hon. Gentleman 
ever consider that the Church was in 
danger by the Legislature thus extinguish- 
ing tithes ? the very preamble of this Act 
of Parliament stated that it was in conse- 
quence of the contentions and disputes 
which had arisen in this parish, on the 
subject of tithes, between the payers and 
the lay owner, that it became desirable to 
substitute a commutation for them. This 
was precisely the doctrine which had been 
adopted by his right hon. friend, and, 
therefore, he trusted no more would be 
said about the extinguishment of tithes. 
Another statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman was equally inaccurate. He 
stated that tithes had already ceased in 
Ireland; that the people would pay 
them no more, and that, therefore, this 
measure was entirely useless. Jf, in- 
deed, such were the case, he knew not 
what measure the right hon. Gentleman 
would propose; but he begged to state, 
that the evidence before the House, as to 
the state of Ireland, would not warrant his 
assertion. It was not the fact that tithes 
had ceased. He knew that in two pro- 
vinces in Ireland there existed a eombina- 
tion most formidable and dangerous, not 
because it was a combination against tithes, 
but because it was a combination against 
the law of the land; and as he had said be- 
fore, if the law ofthe land did not put down 
that combination the combination would put 
down the law. The Bill was not for the pur- 
pose of despoiling the Church, but to-do 
away the grievances of the people, and to 
improve the condition of the peasantry of 
Ireland; he considered it a measure not 
merely of policy, but of absolute necessity. 
It was the duty of Government to step 
forward in this crisis of danger to the 
Established Church of England, as well as 
Ireland, and vindicate the law by putting 
down this combination. He admitted 
that the evil was great, but it had been 
grossly exaggerated. Let him tell the 


right hon. Gentleman, whose speech had 
been directed with such force against this 
measure, that if he were even canvassing 
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a Presbyterian county in the north of Ire- 
land, as of course he was not—but if he 
were actually making an electioneering 
harangue, he could not have made a better 
speech. 

Mr. Dawson rose to order. He had not 
made a speech for electioneering purposes. 
He was not an Irish Member; but, as a 
Member of Parliament, he asserted his 
right to speak on Irish affairs, in which, 
as an Irishman, he felt a deep interest. 

Mr. Crampton was sorry inadvertently 
to have offended the right hon. Gentleman. 
He knew that the right hon. Gentleman 
was an English Member, and _ there- 
fore he had said, that if an Irish Member 
—looking to an Irish county of Presbyte- 
rians—had made such a speech, it would 
have been the very best electioneering 
speech that could be imagined. That had 
no reference to the right hon. Gentleman, 
who was an English Member. To resume 
his argument ; he was correcting the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
universal resistance totithes in Ireland, and 
was ready to assert that the combination 
did not extend over the whole of that part 
of the kingdom. It existed in Leinster 
and Munster. And how did it grow up 
in Leinster? It was very easy for agi- 
tators, whether Whigs or Tories, Con- 
servatives or Radicals, to excite the people 
in Ireland to a high degree; and, asa proof 
of this, the history and origin of the com- 
bination in this province might be quoted. 
It took its rise in a particular parish in the 
county of Kilkenny, where the school- 
master was the first agitator. From this 
particular parish it extended over the 
whole province, by the united means of in- 
timidation, seduction, and the most unfair 
and odious artifice and sophistry. By the 
same means it was afterwards extended 
over the province of Munster; but beyond 
these two provinces that combination had 
not gone. It existed neither'in the Pro- 
testant province of Ulster, nor in the 
Catholic province of Connaught. The 
agitators would not take the trouble and 
expense to send forth from their political 
arena in that province their denunciation, 
and, therefore, the tithes were still regu- 
larly paid in Connaught. But the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, which 
now was only prophesy, might, before 
many days elapsed, become a truth. The 
prophesy might accomplish itself, and the 
people might make common cause and 
combine, even in these latter provinces, if 
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such declarations were to go forth, as those 
just made by the right hon, Gentleman. 
What did the right hon. Gentleman tell the 
people, and what had he told the House ? 
—that if the measure of his right hon. 
friend was carried into law, the landlords 
of Ireland would feel themselves compelled 
to unite with the people in their resistance 
to tithes. But did the right hon. Gentle- 
man know that those combinations were 
against the law—that they were confede- 
racies for the purpose of openly violating 
that law; and did he know by what acts 
those combinations were characterized—by 
midnight robbery, violence, and murder, 
and by everything vile and odious in the 
sight of man; and did the right hon. 
Gentleman think it consistent with his 
dignity, station, and high character, he 
being a landlord, to countenance and unite 
himself with these confederacies? But he 
would not dwell upon this—he was sure 
that the expression escaped the right hon. 
Gentleman in the heat of the moment, 
and he could not suppose him capable of 
pursuing such a course. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, however, taken upon him- 
self the task of advocating the cause of 
the landlords of Ireland. He said they 
could not suffer themselves to be made 
tithe-proctors. There was no intention 
to make them tithe-proctors—there was 
nothing in the Bill of a coercive nature— 
it merely offered the landlord the option 
of taking upon himself to pay the tithe, 
but there was nothing in the Bill which 
could compel him to do that. Let him 
explain this in a few words. By the com- 
mon law if the estate were occupied by the 
owner, he was bound to pay the tithe; 
but, if he granted a lease, the tenant was 
bound to pay the tithe. What was the 
source of the grievance in Ireland? Why, 
the poor occupant alone laboured under 
the obligation of paying the tithes. It 
might be, indirectly, a grievance to the 
owner of the estate, but the poor and 
wretched occupier of the land suffered 
most. The first object, then, of the Bill 
was, to put anend to the liability, of the 
occupier, and relieve the tenant-at-will, 
who might be turned out of possession at 
any time, from this charge. The Bill, 
therefore, in the first instance, would benefit 
the tenant, but the landlord would equally 
derive advantage from it; for there would 
be no such pressure on him as the right 
hon. Gentleman supposed, because the Bill 
only offered him the option of becoming the 
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tithe-payer, and, should he take that upon 
him, he would receive a per centage for his 
trouble. The misrepresentation, therefore, 
of the right hon. Gentleman was obvious, 
but that had arisen only from the circum- 
stance of his never having seen the Bill, 
which was not yet printed. The right hon. 
Gentleman also conceived that a receiver 
would be appointed in all cases where any 
temporary delay in the payment of the 


adjourned 


tithe, took place, and, therefore, he talked of 


the grievous oppression of the landlord 
which this Bill would occasion. Let him 
undeceive the right hon. Gentleman. In 
the first place, the landlord must volun- 
tarily take upon himself to pay the tithe 
before this odious receiver could be put 
upon his estate. Ifhe took upon himself 
to pay the tithe, he might then become a 
debtor, and should he become a defaulter 
for 102. or 20/., was the receiver to be put 
over the whole of his estate for its recovery ? 
No; but the provisions of the Irish Act 
of Parliament, in reference to receivers 
under mortgages, were to be adopted, and 
the receiver would be appointed over only 
so much of the estate as was sufficient to 
meet the demand. That was the whole 
charge which could be fairly brought 
against this measure, as far as concerned 
the receiver. Hedid not intend to address 
the House on this occasion, wishing rather 
to reserve what he had to say until the 
Bill should be before the House ; but he 
felt himself called upon to answer some of 
the objections of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who had evidently spoken in entire 
ignorance of the details of the Bill; show- 
ing how exceedingly inconvenient it was 
to enter upon the discussion of a measure 
which had not yet been introduced. But 
strong as might be the objections of the 
right hon. Gentleman, to this particular 
measure he must be of opinion that some- 
thing ought to be done. It was agreed 
on all sides, that some legislative enact- 
ment was necessary to put down that 
combination and conspiracy against the 
law, which existed in Ireland. Whatever 
might be the cause of that conspiracy, it 
was the bounden duty of the Government 
to assert.and vindicate the law; while, at 
the same time, it was the duty of the 
Legislature to make the law popular. He 
meant not, by that expression, that they 
were to make the law pleasing to the 
schoolmaster who had been lecturing in 
Kilkenny, or to the agitators and dema- 
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persons with whom he wished to make the 
law popular; but to the sound, and ra- 
tional, and untainted, and sober-minded 
portion of the people—who formed he 
trusted the great majority of the people. 
It had been said, that the law was not en- 
forced, and that Juries would not convict. 
He had received that day a communica- 
tion from Ireland, in which he was in- 
formed that in the county of Wicklow no 
less than six persons had been convicted 
of offences arising out, of these combina- 
tions, and a plea of guilty had been entered 
by forty-six other individuals. The law 
would be vindicated, and let not the right 
hon. Gentleman tell the House, or the 
country, that the Juries of Ireland would 
not do their duty. Why should Gentle- 
men think that the combination against 
tithes would become more general in con- 
sequence of the declaration on the part 
of Ministers, that they never intended to 
extinguish tithes in the sense in which the 
right hon. Gentleman, and others, who 
ought to know better, had persisted in as- 
cribing to them? If anything were want- 
ing it was a legislative declaration that 
tithes were to be extinguished by commu- 
tation. Such a declaration was necessary 
in order to undeceive the people who had 
been deluded upon that subject, and to 
show the Church of Ireland the Govern- 
ment was not about to abolish the property 
of that Church, and to convince the land- 
lords they were not to be allowed to put, 
as spoils, that property into their own 


pockets. He knew that the landlords of 
Ireland were incapable of committing 


such an act of spoliation, nor did he im- 
pute to them such a base and odious idea. 
But with reference to the mode in which 
tithes were to be commuted, there might 
very fairly exist differences of opinion. 
He could well imagine that the right 
hon. Gentleman might prefer a land tax 
to the mode of commutation proposed by 
the Bill. He did not agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman; but they ought 
to go into Committee for the very purpose 
of discussing what should be deemed the 
best mode of commuting tithe. The ob- 
ject of the Bill was, tomake a commutation, 
and it might possibly turn out, that that 
might be effected by aland-tax. Muchas 
helamented the existenceofthose grievances 
of which the people of Ireland complained, 
he conceived that it was the bounden duty 
of Government, and of the Legislature, to 
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against the law, and if they did not, 
that combination would finally throw the 
whole powers of legislation into the hands 
of the peasantry of Ireland. 

Mr. Dawson begged to say one word 
in explanation. What he had said was, 
that if this measure were passed, the 
landlords of Ireland would necessarily 
be obliged to combine; but, as far as 
he was concerned, he should join in 
no such combination; because, in those 
parts of Ireland where he had property, 
tithes were already compounded for. So 
far from joining any combination he should 
feel it his duty, as an Irish Gentleman, to 
give it his utmost opposition. 

Sir Robert Peel rose, and proceeded to 
address the House, but was received with 
loud cries of “ Spoke! Spoke!” Since 
he had spoken, amendments had been made 
and questions of adjournment put, and on 
every one of those he had a right to speak. 
He was about to say, that he approved of 
the first part of the speech of the noble 
Lord, the member for Devonshire, [renewed 
cries of “‘spoke].” 

Mr. Lambert rose to order. The right 
hon. Baronet had spoken on the main 
question in answer to his (Mr. Lambert’s) 
observations. 

Colonel Perceval rose to order, but his 
words were quite unintelligible from nu- 
merous cries of ‘‘ Spoke” and ‘ Chair.” 

The Speaker on being appealed to, said 
—If any hon. Member is able to say that 
he perfectly recollects at what period of 
the two nights’ discussion that we have had 
on this subject any other hon. Member 
addressed the House, he is able to do more 
than I can. During those two nights we 
have had three or four motions for ad- 
journment. On each of those motions 
each Member, although he had _ before 
spoken, was again entitled to address the 
House. Many did avail themselves of that 
privilege; and in these discussions on 
motions for adjournment the main question 
was frequently introduced into debate. 
If, under these circumstances, I am called 
on to say at what period of each distinct 
discussion any hon. Member spoke, and 
whether he spoke only to the question of 
adjournment or introduced into his speech 
the main subject of debate, I shall be called 
on to do that to which Iam quite unequal. 

Sir Robert Peel proceeded. He would 
compromise with hon. Members opposite 
by assuring them that he should be very 
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to the House, He was chiefly anxious to 
declare his entire concurrence in all that 
fell from the noble Lord opposite in the 
former part of his speech. He looked 
upon it as the paramount duty of that 
House, without reference to divisions of 
Opinion upon party questions, to support 
the Government in their efforts to put 
down the conspiracy against the laws now 
existing in Ireland. It was of the utmost 
importance, too, that throughout Ireland 
and England it should be known that they 
were ready and determined, under all pos- 
sible circumstances, to support his Majesty's 
Government in enforcing obedience to the 
laws. It was totally unnecessary for the 
noble Lord to vindicate his character 
against any imputations of being unfriendly 
to the liberty of the subject in the course 
he was determined to pursue. Howcould 
he show himself a greater friend to the 
liberty of the subject than in opposing 
with all his force those enemies of all 
liberty, the abettors of the vilest system of 
tyranny that the friends of liberty were 
ever subjected to? Liberty ? Good God ! 
what liberty could there be where, if a 
man showed a disposition to pay his just 
debts, he became the object of immediate 
and almost unanimous persecution? It 
had been well said by Madame Roland, as 
she was hurried to the scaffold, ‘*Oh 
Liberty!” (she was passing the statue of 
Liberty) ‘“ what crimes are perpetrated in 
thy name!” What could be worse than 
the system of terror at present going on 
in Ireland? It was their duty to assist 
the Government in causing the law to be 
respected, and if the existing law, in which 
he had great confidence, had been ex- 
hausted, and had failed in restoring order 
and obedience, let the executive Govern- 
ment resort to Parliament, and doubt not 
they would be supported. What was the 
question? It was, not whether a receiver 
should be appointed, but whether a con- 
spiracy to defraud men of their legal 
rights should be triumphant or not? The 
proposition of the noble Lord was most 
reasonable, and it was highly beneficial 
and consolatory in its nature to the Roman 
Catholics. God grant that those who set 
the example of the non-payment of tithe 
might never profit by it. It would be 
much better hereafter if spoliation were 
not now successful, for those who were 
urged on to the plunder. He had no 
interest in the avowal of these sentiments. 
He was not now connected with the Church 
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of Ireland or of England, as he had for- 
merly been, neither did he expect again 
to be so connected. But wishing what 
was right to be done, and that an illegal 
combination should not triumph, he was 
determined to give all the support in his 
power to his Majesty’s Government in 
whatever measures might be necessary. 
He had heard of conspiracies against Go- 
vernments; he had heard of conspiracies 
against party ascendancy, conspiracies to 
put down one form of Government and to 
set up another; he had heard of con- 
spiracies against illegal ordinances, as of 
late in France; but of all the ignoble 
conspiracies he had ever heard of, that 
was the basest which sought to defraud 
individuals of their just dues. The Go- 
vernment, he hoped, would be firm. Com- 
binations of physical force must be put 
down by law; but he would prefer seeing 
them put down by the influence which 
men of education ever possessed over the 
minds of the ignorant and deluded. De- 
pend upon it, if the conspiracy against 
tithes remained, and the Legislature suf- 
fered it to triumph, there would be no se- 
curity for any species of property, or for 
the execution of any law by which pro- 
perty and life were protected. 

Mr. Walker said, the operation of the 
Bill would be very partial, and that it 
would not affect property under existing 
leases, and for land of which the lease was 
about to expire, a higher rent would be 
demanded, which would excite dissatis- 
faction. The terms, too, of the proposed 
commutation were unjust, and he should 
oppose the Bill, because it would not work, 
and would only add to the complexity of 
the system. 

Mr. Chapman adverted to the irregu- 
larity—as he maintained it was—of the 
right hon. Baronet’s addressing the House 
a second time, and observed, that he 
hailed the anxiety which the right hon. 
Baronet had evinced to palm upon the 
House a second address upon this subject, 
as a good omen to the cause of those who 
opposed the measure. He must maintain, 
however, that, independently of his allusion 
to Madame Roland’s exclamation, which 
had no reference to the question, the right 
hon. Baronet, in his speech of that even- 
ing, had said nothing. If, instead of in- 
troducing the expression, ‘¢ Oh Liberty ! 
what crimes are committed under your 
name,” he had exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh Order! 
‘what anarchy do you create,” he certainly 
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thought it would have been much more to 
the point. The only way to do away with 
the conspiracies, or combinations, as they 
should more properly be called, which at 
present existed in Ireiand, was to remove 
the grievances which had given birth to 
them. 

Mr. Praed observed, that the little he 
had to say might have been uttered whilst 
hon. Members were preventing him from 
speaking by cries of ‘ Question.” He had 
much to say upon the subject under dis- 
cussion, and should have been well pleased. 
to have had an opportunity of declaring 
his sentiments at length; but he was aware 
that at that time, when the hour of the 
night was so late, and when the patience 
of the House appeared to be exhausted, 
he should not find such an opportunity as 
he could avail himself of. He could not 
help thinking with the hon. Gentleman 
who had last addressed the House, that it 
was a good omen for the righteous cause 
that the powerful eloquence of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) had been 
called forth in its defence; and, he hoped 
he might be permitted further to say, that 
he thought it also a good omen that he 
had been answered by the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Chapman). He rejoiced that the 
right hon. Baronet had persisted, in spite 
of the interruptions by which he was as- 
sailed, in repeating the declaration that 
his valuable and powerful support would 
be given to Ministers throughout the 
whole of the discussions upon this ques- 
tion. That hon. Gentleman told them 
there was nothing in the speech of the 
right hon, Baronet unless it were the pas- 
sage he quoted from the French lady. 
Surely the hon. Gentleman could not have 
heard the speech upon which he pro- 
nounced such condemnation, In his 
opinion, that speech teemed with the most 
powerful argument against the illegal 
combinations which existed in Ireland. 
He did not rise to enter into any argument 
or make any speech upon the question 
before the House. He rose merely to 
deliver a single opinion upon the subject, 
which, after that night, he feared he should 
have no opportunity of doing, however 
many opportunities there might be for 
other Members of the House. In case, 
therefore, he should have no other oppor- 
tunity he wished then to declare that his 
most earnest support should be given to 
his Majesty’s Ministers in their measures . 
for the suppression of the conspiracy 
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against the payment of tithes. And as 
far as he had opportunities of judging 
they already had the sympathies of the 
well-disposed and right thinking part of 
the community. That those conspiracies 
were incompatible with the peace and 
welfare of the country must be obvious to 
every man who would condescend to think 
upon the subject. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had met in him a bitter opponent of 
many of their measures ; but in the policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman who con- 
ducted the affairs of Ireland in that House 
he was prepared to repose unlimited con- 
fidence. He could not but see the diffi- 
culties which stood in the way of legislation 
upon this subject. He saw that there 
was a conspiracy not against tithes only, 
but against every species of property—a 
conspiracy which was not confined merely 
to the uneducated, the illiterate, and low 
born, but extended to the educated, the 
enlightened, and the exalted in birth. He 
was glad to see two Gentlemen who ge- 
nerally agreed upon the subject of Ireland 
differ as to this fact. He was afraid the 
fact could not be denied. When he saw 
a man with a supposed mitre on his head 
stating historical facts with a degree of 
perversion which would be absurd were it 
not productive of mischief in the minds of 
the ignorant and low born to whom it was 
addressed, how could he doubt that the 
conspiracy against truth and justice in 
Ireland extended to those who ought to 
know better? As he had already said, he 
had not risen to argue the question, but 
merely to declare his entire confidence in 
the right hon, Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Stanley), so far as his measures with re- 
ference to Ireland in her present condition 
were concerned. 

Mr. Maurice O’ Connell said, the hon. 
Gentleman was quite right in saying the 
spirit of resistance to tithes was not con- 
fined to the illiterate. This never could 
be said when landlords and landowners 
were seen coming forward and taking part 
with the people. Influential men took the 
lead, proving that the ulcer was not merely 
raised by the blister of the moment, but 
went to the heart’s core. This circum- 
stance in itself ought to arrest the at- 
tention of Government, and teach it to 
pause ere it forced this system upon the 
reluctant people of that country. The 
origin of resistance to tithes might be 
traced at least up to the organization of 
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sistance was not confined to two provinces 
of Ireland. The fact was not so; the 
organised resistance to tithe had extended 
itself through the province of Connaught. 
The hon. Gentleman had talked about a 
‘supposed mitre.” He could tell him 
that before ever a mitre was worn by any 
Bishop of the hon. Member’s Church, one 
was worn by a Saint, the predecessor of 
the reverend person to whom he alluded, 
four or five hundred years after Christ ; 
and never did a mitre fall on brows which 
did more honour to it. Before the hon. 
Gentleman treated lightly the dignitaries 
of his (Mr. O’Connell’s) Church he ought 
to look to the conduct of his own. 

Major Macnamara concurred in the ob- 
jections made by his hon. friend, the 
member for Kerry, to the proposition be- 
fore the House. Ireland had never got 
anything except by agitation. She got 
the Relief Bill by agitation, by the appre- 
hension of physical force, and would get 
relief from tithes by no other means, ex- 
cept through the interference of Parlia- 
ment. 

Lord Ingestre gave his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters his most cordial support on the 
subject under consideration. 

The House divided on the Amendment : 
—Ayes 32; Noes 124;— Majority 92. 


List of the Ayers. 


Bellew, Sir P. Macnamara, Major 
Blackney, W. Mortimer, Hon, H. 
Blamire, Wm. Mullins, F. 
Brabazon, Lord O'Connell, M. 
Browne, J. O’Connor, Don 
Bulwer, E. L. O’Ferrall, M. 
Callaghan, D. Power, R. 
Chapman, M. L. Ruthven, E. 8. 
Doyle, Sir J. M. Sheil, R. L. 
Fitzgibbon, Col. Torrens, Col. 
French, A. Walker, Wm. 
Grattan, H. Waller, T. 


Hort, Sir J. White, S. 
Hume, J. Wyse, T. 
Jephson, C. D. O. TELLERS. 


Grattan, J. 
Lambert, H. 


Killeen, Lord 
Lambert, J. 
Leader, N. P. L. 

Original Question put, and leave given 
to bring in the Bill. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 16, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of RopEn, 
from the Corporation of Joiners, Dublin, for a Repeal of 
the Union.—By the Earl of RapNnor, from Newport 
(Monmouth), in favour of the Ministerial Plan of Educa- 
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tion (Ireland); and by a Nosis Lorp, from Youghall, 
against that Plan.—By the Earl of Fineauy, from four 
Places in Ireland, against Tithes and Church Cess.—By 
the Earl of Rapnor, from the Prisoners confined in the 
King’s Bench, for making Coroners’ Courts, open Courts, 


Corporate Funps’ Bitu.] The Earl 
of Radnor moved the third reading of the 
Corporate Funds’ Bill. 

The Earl of Eldon said, as this was 
precisely like a bill which their Lordships 
had rejected, two Sessions ago, he hoped 
that they would now reject this Bill. If 
corporate funds were illegally applied, the 
law gave a remedy, but this Bill was ano- 
ther invasion of private property, and he 
should be wanting in his duty if he did 
not oppose it. 

The Earl of Radnor said, the object of 
the Bill was, to prevent Corporations from 
expending their funds for electioneering 
purposes ; and it originated in conse- 
quence of the conduct of the Corporation 
of Leicester, which could not be remedied. 
The funds of a corporation, so far from 
being private property, belonged to the 
whole of the people in the corporation; and 
this Bill, instead of being an invasion of 
private property, was, in fact, intended to 
secure it. 

Bill read a third time, and passed. 


BreacH oF Privirece—Case or Mr. 
Auuison.] Lord Dundas presented a 
Petition from Mr. John Wright, complain- 
ing of having been struck by a witness in 
one of the Committee-rooms of their 
Lordships’ House, and praying that he 
might be heard at the bar. 

Mr. Wright was accordingly called to 
the bar, and sworn. 

In answer to questions put to him by 
the Lord Chancellor, he stated, that he 
was an agent for the Ship-owners of Sun- 
derland opposed to the Sunderland Dock 
Bill, then under the consideration of a 
Committee of their Lordships ; that imme- 
diately after he had quitted the Com- 
mittee-room that morning, and while still 
in the House of Lords, he was accosted by 
Mr. James Allison, a ship-builder of Sun- 
derland, who was a witness on the other 
side of the question, who said to him, 
“ How dare you allude to me in your 
speech ?” and then struck him in the face; 
that he made no reply, but thought it 
his duty, both to their Lordships and to 
himself, to bring the matter before the 
House. He had certainly addressed the 
Committee on behalf of his clients, and in 
the course-of that address had certainly 
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alluded to Mr. Allison ; but he hoped that 
when the observations which he had made 
should come to be read by the short-hand 
writer, it would appear that they were 
perfectly fair, and such as he was entitled 
to make in the discharge of his duty. 

Mr. Wright withdrew; and Mr. Allison, 
on the motion of the Lord Chancellor, 
was ordered to attend at their Lordships’ 
bar the next day. 


Morrart’s Drvorce.] The Earl of 
Eldon moved the second reading of 
Moffatt’s Divorce Bill. The noble Earl 
explained, that it was the case of a 
lady seeking to be divorced from her 
husband; and, though she had married 
him against her father’s consent, he 
did not think that was a good reason 
for denying her prayer. Her husband had 
been guilty of gross acts of adultery, and 
drunkenness ; she had done all in her power 
to obtain redress, and as their Lordships 
had already granted. prayers of this de- 
scription, he thought Mrs. Moffatt was 
entitled to relief. 

The Earlof Radnor opposed the Motion. 
He did not deem it sufficient ground for an 
act of legislation, that a lady had been 
ill treated by a husband whom, before she 
married, she knew to be worthless : her 
sufferings were the consequence of her own 
imprudence, and the Legislature ought 
not to help her. 

The Lord Chancellor also opposed the 
Motion. There were only two cases in 
which a womai had obtained a divorce, 
and that was in cases where the husband 
had committed the adultery with the 
wife’s sister, and the incest was the main 
ground for passing the bills. But here 
there was no incest, but the simple adul- 
tery, accompanied by desertion. At pre- 
sent, when the wife behaved well, there 
was no way by which a profligate husband 
could obtain a divorce, but by committing 
adultery and spiriting the wife up to de- 
mand it. If, therefore, their Lordships 
were to encourage women in coming to 
their Lordships’ House for, a divorce, they 
would only enable profligate husbands to 
get divorced from the women they disliked, 
and marry others. The right of property, 
and other things, depended on the wife’s 
not committing adultery; and there was, 
therefore, a good reason why the man 
should have a remedy not granted to the 
woman. This was, he admitted, a case 
of great hardship as far as Mrs. Moffatt 
was concerned ; but, if Parliament should 
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adopt this new precedent, it would open 
the widest door to collusion. 

Lord Wynford opposed the Bill. The 
difficulty of dissolving the marriage-tie, 
was one of the greatest securities of social 
life, and as relief could not be given to 
Mrs. Moffatt without granting impunity 
and indulgence to Mr. Moffatt, he should 
oppose the Motion. 

The Earl of Eldon said, there was ne 
evidence whatever of any collusion in 
this case. 

The House divided on the question that 
the Bill be read a second time—Contents 
8: Not Contents 16 ;—Majority 8. 


dated headed 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 16, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Joun Horr, from 
five Flaxspinning Mills in Scotland, against the Factories 
Regulation Bill.—By Mr. TuickNnessE, from Wigan, 
against the Vagrant (Scotland and Ireland) Removal Bill. 
—By Mr. Heywoop, from Pilkington and Manchester, in 
favour of the Ministerial Plan of Education for Ireland.— 
By Mr. O’Connor, from Cloonacool, for the Abolition of 
Tithes.—By Mr. Hume, from Belfast, for an Inquiry into 
the Practice of the Admiralty Court; and from the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Airdrie, for a Clause in the 
Stage Coach Bill to exempt Carriages propelled by Steam 
from its operation. —By Colonel Percevan, from Sir 
Harcourt Lees, against the Irish Reform Bill.—By Mr. 
DupLeEY Ryper, from Tuxford, East Retford, and 
Blunham, for the better Observance of the Sabbath Day. 


PostPONEMENT oF Bixus.] Mr. 
Baring begged to observe, that although 
he felt that the Bill he had introduced, 
called the Privilege of Parliament Bill, 
would be extremely useful, yet, consider- 
ing the advanced state of the Session, the 
great press of public business which ex- 
isted, as well as the state of the health of 
the metropolis, he feared he should not be 
able to get it through this Session. It was 
his intention on Wednesday to move that 
the Order of the Day for the Committee 
be discharged, in order to withdraw it for 
the present year. If not irregular, he 
would then do so. 

The Speaker having intimated that the 
hon. Member might then make his motion, 
he moved accordingly, that the Order of 
the Day for the committal of the Bill be 
postponed to the Ist of October. 

Lord Althorp agreed with his hon, 
friend, that it would be impossible to get 
the Bill through at the present stage of the 
Session. As the subject had been touched 
upon, he would avail himself of the pre- 
sent opportunity to ask of the courtesy of 
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ness precedence upon Wednesdays, until 
the end of the Session. This would give 
an additional order day every week, and 
most materially expedite the public busi- 
ness that remained undisposed of. 

Mr. Portman wished to know whether, 
after two years’ waiting, he might not be 
allowed to go on with the Highways’ Bill ? 

Lord Althorp said, he thought it would 
be impracticable to get it through the 
Lords this Session. 

Mr. John Campbell wished to take that 
opportunity of saying, that he would no* 
press the Registration Bill this Session 
He was happy to say, that the Committee 
to whom the subject had been referred 
had this day, with a few doubts and diffi 
culties, reported in favour of registration 
He meant on Wednesday to move the 
second reading of the Bill pro forma, and 
its committal, for the purpose of introdu- 
cing a few amendments and alterations. 
He would not pledge any hon. Member to 
support the Bill, and the country would 
have sufficient time to consider the merits 
of the proposed measure. 

Mr. Baring’s Motion agreed to. 


Russ1an-Dutrcn Loan —Conven- 
t1oNn.] Lord Althorp moved the Order of 
the Day for the House to resolve itself into 
a Committee of the whole House, to take 
into consideration the Convention with 
Russia, of November 16th, 1831. 

Mr. Baring said, that he felt it his duty, 
at this stage, to offer some observations to 
the House. The circumstance which in- 
duced him to prefer coming forward on the 
Order of the Day being moved was, to 
avoid thenecessity of refusing tothe Crown, 
in Committee, their direct and positive aid. 
Undoubtedly, it could not be but with 
great reluctance, that the sanction of Par- 
liament should be refused to any treaty 
which had been entered into by the Go- 
vernment, and the ordinary practice of the 
House was, to let its censure fall upon Mi- 
nisters, rather than send the King back to 
any foreign Power with whom he had 
made a treaty, and tell that Power that 
his Parliament would not enable him to 
fulfil his engagement. He was aware 
that, at so late a period of the Session, it 
was difficult to obtain the attention of hon. 
Members, but as the subject was of great 
importance he entreated to be heard for a 
short time. The question was one of 
great importance. It was not only im- 
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public money, but it was also important in 
a constitutional point of view. His rea- 
son for calling upon the House to pause 
was, that it might consider whether there 
was not some intermediate course which 
might be adopted to preserve it from the 
difficulty to which he had adverted. The 
question was in this position: the right 
of the Government to make the payment 
had been twice discussed, and it had 
been affirmed, on both occasions, by very 
slender majorities. And it should also be 
borne in mind how those majorities had 
been procured, The noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the last 
occasion, feeling the weakness of the legi- 
timate argument in support of his propo- 
sition, had recourse to the stringent 
observation, that the vote would decide— 
the fate of the claims of Russia? No; the 
fate of the Government. It required no 
reasoning or eloquence to show, that when 
the noble Lord fled to such a declaration, 
he was hard pressed. And really, without 
pretending to be at all in the secret of the 
Ministers, he mustsay, that they had found 
it rather difficult to persuade their usual 
supporters to come forward on this ques- 
tion. The noble Lord must know, that it 
was very well understood that he had had 
much difficulty in inducing the majority 
he had procured to vote with him. Such 
he believed to be the fact, and when that 
majority came to their constituents, unless 
some further information was afforded 
them, they would find it a very difficult 
matter to justify the vote they had given. 
He spoke of the question as it now stood 
before the House. He did not deny that 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, might have good and sufficient 
reason to justify the Government in the 
course they had taken, but he did say, that 
at the present moment, the decision of 
common sense and of the country, taking 
the question upon the first blush, and with 
the information now before the House, 
would be completely against it. It was 
with a view, therefore, of enabling the Go- 
vernment to set itself right, and laying 
before the House that information which 
it was declared had regulated its own con- 
duct, that he now arrested the attention of 
the House. Instead of the slender ma- 
jorities they had witnessed, he wished to 
see, if possible, the engagements entered 
into by the Crown supported by large ma- 
jorities, and those majorities he wished to 
sce obtained jby the reason of the thing, 
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and not by a threat of the dissolution of 
the Ministry. He wished to see the ques- 
tion put on such a footing that there would 
be no necessity for entertaining the distinct 
and dry question in the Committee, as to 
whether the House should refuse to con- 
firm the engagements of the Crown or not. 
It had indeed been asked if, after all, the 
real question was not come to this, whether 
or not Russia was to have the money ? He 
admitted that it was, and he wished the 
House to have it in its power to judge 
fairly and fully upon that point, He did 
not wish to see the House, on the one 
hand, constrained in its vote by an appre- 
hension of dissolving the Ministry, or, on 
the other, giving a condemnatory decision, 
owing to its not being in the possession of 
all the circumstances of the case. Cer- 
tainly, if he were called upon to give a 
decision upon the affair, as it at present 
appeared on the face of the papers and 
documents before the House, he should 
say, that Russia had no right to the money; 
this country was not bound at all to make 
the payment to Russia. But when the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in whose integrity he, in common 
with every other Member of the House, 
had a great reliance, told them, that when 
he had first seen the treaty and the other 
papers now before the House, he had been 
of a similar opinion, but that, since he had 
looked closely into the subject, and all the 
documents bearing upon it, he had come 
to a different conclusion, and was con- 
vinced that the spirit of the treaty was in 
favour of the payment; and when the 
Attorney General, too, told them that the 
letter of the treaty was against the pay- 
meut, but that the spirit of the treaty, as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman said, he 
had ascertained it from documents spe- 
cially laid before him, was in favour of it 
~—when such declarations were made in 
the House by high and responsible officers, 
of known integrity as men, he felt it neces- 
sary to ask for further information before 
he made up hismind. He could not con- 
sent to vote away 5,500,000/. sterling, for 
such the sum was, against the letter of 
treaties, merely because a Minister of the 
Crown told him it wasin accordance with 
the spirit of those treaties. The Ministers 
might be satisfied, and justly, upon the 
point; but ought the Members of that 
House to be satisfied merely because the 
Ministers were? How would the country 
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was the guardian of the public purse, and 
it would be monstrous to say that it was 
justified in voting away the public money 
upon the vague assurance of a Minister, 
and actually against the letter of the law. 
Both the noble Lord and the Attorney 
General said, they had made up their 
minds to support the payment to Russia 
with the greatest reluctance; they felt 
great regret at being compelled to pay the 
money; but they were bound to do so 
upon an examination of various documents. 
Then why, he asked, should not the House 
of Commons feel the same reluctance, and 
require the same means to enable it to 
overcome that reluctance? The payment 
had been defended on the ground that the 
spirit of the treaty required it. The 
Attorney General had said, that if the 
House saw the documents which he had 
waded through, it would be impossible for 
an honest man to vote against the grant. 
But, taking that to be the case, were they 
not bound, before they voted for the grant, 
to see those documents which had pro- 
duced so much effect? And what were 
these papers and negotiations, upon which 
the Government justified the payment? 
They were of two descriptions, or classes. 
They consisted of documents relating to 
treaties and arrangements formed seven- 
teen years ago, or to transactions of a re- 
cent date. With respect to the former, 
there surely could be no hesitation to pro- 
duce them; such a course could not be 
attended with inconvenience to the public 
service. To the other point he should 
come presently. The Attorney General 
had contended, that in good faith Holland 
was also bound to continue her payment 
to Russia. Holland, however, took a dif- 
ferent view of the matter. That country 
was celebrated for its observance of good 
faith, both in public and in private matters, 
and yet, possibly with full information 
before it, Holland denied that it was bound, 
either by the words or by the spirit of the 
treaty, tocontinue the payment to Russia, 
and refused to do so. And then, what 
was the advice given by the Attorney Ge- 
neral? That hon. and learned Gentleman 
said, in the first debate upon the subject, 
that if the old treaty were not good, buta 
new treaty was requisite toexplain and bols- 
ter up the old one, he should do “ no such 
thing.” He did not wish to press upon the 
House his advice, but merely put it to 
the House, whether it would be content, un- 
der all the doubts and difficulties of the 
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case, to come to a decision without any ac- 
quaintance with that information which, 
upon the declaration of Ministers, was of 
the highest importance. He had a right 
to call upon the noble Lord to produce 
those documents, or to show that their 
production would be injurious to the pub- 
lic service. He pretended not to know 
what were the intentions of the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex, but he must deny that, 
in the course he was taking, he had any 
desire to embarrass the Government. If 
he wished to see Government thrown into 
difficulty upon this question, he would 
leave it in the hands of the hon. member 
for Middlesex. He understood that the 
hon. Member would oppose the payment 
of the money, and, therefore, if his object 
was a factious or party vote, he should join 
with the hon. Member, and by combining 
parties generally at variance, make a 
greater force against the Government. He, 
however, had no such intentions ; his only 
desire was, to enable the House efficiently 
to do its duty by the country and the 
Government. Thehon. member for Mid- 
dlesex said, he should vote against the 
payment of the money, although he 
had voted against the Resolutions, 
declaring the Ministers had acted il- 
legally in making the payment. Now 
the treaty was either binding, or it was 
not. If binding, why was this new treaty 
made? If it was not binding, what were 
the extraordinary circumstances which in- 
duced the Government to consider the 
spirit of it so different from the wording ? 
That was a question which ought to be 
answered, and that was the reason which 
induced him to call for further documents, 
and not to leave the matter in the hands 
of the hon. member for Middlesex. But 
the question it might be said, would come 
at last to this :—Will you pay Russia, or 
will you not? That was very true ; and it 
was a question of very great importance. 
It was a very serious thing for the House 
of Commons to refuse to confirm the 
grants of the Crown ; but if he was driven 
to a vote—if the Government said, ** We 
will give you no further information,” 
however reluctant he should be to take 
that course, he must vote against the 
payment. If the Government refused 
further information, it would be acting 
unjustly towards the House and towards 
the Crown. It would be remarked, that 
the Government had not an opposing and 
stubborn Parliament to deal with. The 
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Parliament was willing and desirous to 
find the Government in the right, and 
therefore, if it could show that there was 
any doubt as to the meaning of the treaty, 
it would receive the benefit of that doubt. 
But if the Government came before that 
House, admitting as it did, that the pay- 
ment was adverse to the letter of the treaty, 
and yet offered nothing to justify making 
that payment excepting vague assurances 
that it was in accordance with the spirit 
of the treaty, he did not see how it could 
expect to meet support, or, if it did meet 
support in that House, how the country 
could be satisfied. The position of the 
question was this:—The House had re- 
fused to vote that the last payment was 
contrary to law. They were now called 
upon to go into Committee. The Govern- 
ment admitted, that it had no case upon 
the face of the treaty, but it contended, 
that upon consulting a variety of docu- 
ments relating to the period when the 
treaty was made, it found them to be of 
such a nature as to convince it that the 
spirit of the treaty required a continuance 
of the payment. Of documents bearing 
upon the subject there might be two 
classes. It had been said, that the treaty 
was agreed upon to oppose France. 
There was nothing to justify such an 
assertion—not a shadow of a shade on 
the face of the treaty. Then it was said, 
that the separation meant invasion. 
Again he said, that did not appear 
upon the face of the treaty, and, to make 
good such a construction, the Government 
ought to produce the documents upon 
which they founded it. And all the 
papers relating to the first class of trans- 
actions might surely be produced without 
public inconvenience, for the events oc- 
curred seventeen years ago. But then 
there was a second class. Those trans- 
actions related to recent occurrences. It 
was said, that the Government of this 
country had pressed Russia to consent to 
the separation of Belgium from Holland, 
and that, therefore, it would be unjust now 
to turn round upon Russia, and say, the 
separation being agreed upon, ‘ Oh, this 
is our work, but still we will take advan- 
tage of it, and pay you no more. We 
stand upon the letter of the treaty.” Cer- 
tainly, if the Government said that any 
weight was to be attached to the latter 
class of documents, he must confess that 
he could not. press for them, if it were 
added that their production would be in- 
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convenient. The Motion which he in- 
tended to submit to the House, called for 
the production of all papers which could 
tend to throw any lighton the objects and 
spirit of the Treaty of 1815; and he pur- 
posely limited his Motion to that period 
for this reason—because the public service 
could receive no detriment by the dis- 
closure of documents relating to trans- 
actions of so old a date. But if it was 
true that this country, in conjunction with 
France, was assuming an imposing atti- 
tude, as it was called, towards the poor 
Dutch, and at the same time paying 
Russia not to interfere, he thought such 
conduct as discreditable to this country as 
any course of foreign policy since the days 
of the Stuarts. If the Government of this 
country was sending out ships to blockade 
the Scheldt, and at the same moment pay- 
ing money to Russia to induce her-to ab- 
stain from interfering in this honourable 
crusade, such a proceeding was as little 
consistent with his notions of honour as 
anything he could imagine. He recol- 
lected that the noble Lord, the Paymaster 
of the Forces, in arguing this question, 
accused the Opposition of unfair conduct, 
because they were ready to join in a vote 
of censure on the Government, without 
reading those papers by which Ministers 
justified their conduct. ‘Why not,” 
said the noble Lord, “call for that in- 
formation, and then, if you please, pass a 
judgment on it?” This was exactly. what 
he (Mr. Baring) now proposed to do. 
It was no vote of censure on Government 
that he called upon the House to pass; 
it was nothing more than a simple Motion 
for the production of those very documents 
on which Ministers had rested their justi- 
fication for continuing the payment of the 
Russo-Dutch loan. The hon. Gentieman 
then concluded by moving, as an Amend- 
ment to the Order of the Day—“ That an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, praying his Majesty to be graciously 
pleased to direct that there be laid before 
that House, Copies or Extracts of any 
Documents relating to the Convention of 
the 19th of May, 1815, between Great 
Britain, Russia, and the Netherlands, 
explanatory of the spirit and objects of 
that Convention.” He said, that he used 
the phrase, ‘¢ explanatory of the spirit of 
the Convention,” because those were the 
words which every Gentleman who had 
spoken in support of the proceeding of 
Government had made use of. They ade 
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mitted that the letter of the treaty was 
against them, but they said, that it was 
clear from the documents explanatory of 
the treaty, that the spirit was for them. 
Those were the very documents which it 
was the object of his Motion to obtain. 
Mr. Robinson seconded the Amendment. 
He was anxious to say a few words in jus- 
tification of the vote which he had given 
on a former evening, in the division on 
this question. He extremely regretted 
that he should be obliged to say anything 
offensive to the noble Lord opposite ; but 
he must tell the noble Lord, that the 
course which he had pursued on a late 
occasion was insulting to the House of 
Commons. That noble Lord did not tell 
the House to consult the treaty, and judge 
for themselves ; but he simply told them, 
that if Ministers were beaten they would 
resign. What effect that statement might 
have had on Thursday night he could not 
take upon himself to say, because he 
would not impugn the motives of hon. 
Members; but it certainly appeared re- 
markable that the 243 were in the habit 
of voting with Ministers, and the minority 
of 197 were equally in the habit of oppos- 
ing them. What conclusion, therefore, 
could he draw from that, but that the 
division was caused by party feelings ? 
The speech of the Attorney General, too, 
he was sorry to say, had led some astray 
from the point at issue. He had said, 
England was the only party interested in 
the question. Now, England was not the 
only party interested-—all the great con- 
tracting Powers were equally interested in 
preserving a permanent peace, and it was, 
therefore, too bad that England, which 
had been made to bear the brunt of the 
battle, should also be obliged to bear the 
chief part of the expense. He could not 
see what grounds there were for England 
paying such a sum in 1815, and still less, 
what reason existed now for continuing 
the payments. A great deal had been said 
about the necessity of observing good faith 
towards foreign Powers ; but, let him ask, 
was no good faith due to the people of this 
country ? Were the impoverished people of 
England to be called upon, first to pay for 
the annexation of Belgium to Holland, 
and then for its separation? The letter 
of the treaty did not warrant the payment 
which Ministers had thought proper to 
make to Russia; and he was ignorant of 
any circumstances that did. Upon looking 
to the debates that took place when this 
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convention was laid before Parliament, he 
found that the noble Earl, now at the head 
of the Government, doubted its policy, 
and condemned the conduct of the then 
Ministry, for proposing to pay money to a 
Power whose object was aggrandizement, 
and whose political views were hostile to 
this country. Yet, when the Government 
were released from the obligation of the 
treaty, he found then, the very same 
parties that originally objected to it, 
hastily binding themselves down by a 
new Convention in 1832, to continue the 
payments to Russia. He contended, that 
the terms of the treaty plainly showed 
that it contemplated a separation between 
Belgium and Holland, as well by internal 
commotion as by foreign invasion. In the 
course of those debates to which he had 
alluded, Lord Castlereagh expressly said, 
that our payments to Russia would be 
suspended, ‘ if by any circumstance the 
‘ Netherlands should be separated from 
‘ Holland.’* That was stated by the 
organ of the Government in the Com- 
mous ; and Lord Liverpool, in answer to a 
statement of Earl Grey, admitted, ‘ that it 
‘was not a claim of strict rigid justice, 
‘ but an appeal to the liberality of the 
‘country.’¢ Yet he (Mr. Robinson) now 
found those very men who objected to the 
original Convention, renewing it, without 
any ostensible grounds for such a mode of 
proceeding. He certainly thought, that 
after the separation of the two countries, 
the BritishGovernment was not bound to 
continue the payment to Russia; and Mini- 
sters, if they refused to grant the papers now 
asked for, were calling upon the House to 
vote away the public money, on no other 
ground but confidence in the Government. 
To this he must decidedly object. He did 
not believe that Ministers had been actu- 
ated by any unworthy or corrupt motives 
—they had made a mistake; but why, 
when convicted of error, did they turn 
round on their friends, and tell them, that 
unless they voted in a particular way, the 
Administration would resign? Why not 
at once candidly admit, that they intended 
to bribe Russia to consent to the separa- 
tion of Belgium and Holland, and that 
they had made a mistake? In his opin- 
ion, the Ministers had nothing to thank 
Russia for. He believed that Power 
was to blame for the very unsettled state 
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of the Belgian question, by having induced 
Holland to withhold her consent to the 
arrangements agreed upon by the five 
Powers. He would, therefore, recommend 
Ministers, at least, to postpone the pay- 
ment of any further money until Holland 
signified her assent to the new arrange- 
ment; and until Russia gave up those 
reservations respecting the Belgian ques- 
tion, which, in his opinion, were tanta- 
mount to a refusal to recognize the new 
order of things. He, for one, should 
certainly object to advance any more 
money to Russia, until he was convinced 
that honour and good faith required this 
country to continue the payments she had 
hitherto made on account of the Russian 
loan. 

Mr. Gally Knight said, that the House 
had already twice sanctioned the construc- 
tion given by Ministers to the treaty, and it 
would be, therefore, grossly inconsistent 
to come now to a different conclusion. 
The only question for consideration was, 
whether, according to the terms and spirit 
of the treaty, Russia had a right to de- 
mand, or Great Britain to pay, the money. 
He was not disposed to pay much atten- 
tion to the opinions of legal Gentlemen, on 
either side of the House, in this matter ; 
for it was a subject to be decided only by 
considerations of justice and sound policy. 
Looking at the question in this light, he 
could not help thinking, that it would be 
nothing less than swindling Russia out of 
the money, if we refused to pay her, after 
doing every thing in our power to bring 
about the contingency upon which, accord- 
ing to the strict letter of the treaty, the 
payment was to expire. The hon. member 
for Thetford contended, that if we were 
bound to pay, so was Holland ; but, ac- 
cording to the spirit of the treaty, he 
would say that Holland was not so bound. 
Was England so far to forget its character 
as to say, we owe a debt, but we will not 
pay it? Even in an economical point of 
view it was politic to continue the payment 
to Russia, for a general war, in which this 
country must have been involved, would, 
in all probability, have resulted from our 
withholding the payments. The hon. 
member for Thetford was, no doubt, an 
honourable man, but he, with respect to 
this question, put policy and morality en- 
tirely out of the question, and therefore 
he did not think the hon. Member’s opin- 
ion was worth attending to. He was the 
friend of retrenchment and economy, but 
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he would never sanction a proceeding 
which would degrade England in the eyes 
of the world. The English people would 
disdain to effect a saving of expenditure 
at the expense of the national honour. 
What right could we have to call on Russia 
to keep her part of the Treaty of 1815, 
relating to Poland, if we ourselves broke 
faith with her with respect to Belgium and 
Holland? He should support the view of 
the case taken by Ministers. 

Mr. Hume said, he should vote first 
against Ministers, then with Ministers, and 
should state his reasons for so doing. The 
House had certainly sanctioned this pay- 
ment by its vote on a former night, and 
was so far placed in a strange situation. 
He strongly objected to the payment of 
this money after the conduct pursued by 
Russia towards Poland. The blame for 
allowing Russia to act thus was, however, 
to be attributed, not to the present Mi- 
nisters, but to their predecessors; and the 
only censure fairly to be attributed to the 
present Government was, that as soon as 
Russia had broken the treaty as regarded 
Poland, they should have abandoned the 
treaty also as regarded Holland and Bel- 
gium, which they had not done. The 
hon. member for Worcester had truly 
stated, that the payment of the money to 
Russia was an act of liberality. He 
thought that this act of liberality was ex- 
tended to Russia in order to induce her 
to act in conformity with the spirit of the 
arrangements which were made in 1815. 
If the payment was wrong, the hon. Gen- 
tlemen around him, who succeeded the 
government of the Earl of Liverpool and 
Lord Castlereagh, were quite as much to 
blame as the present Ministers for con- 
tinuing it. Although the hon. Gentleman 
near him had submitted several motions 
on the subject, not one of them had gone 
to the extent of saying that the payment 
should be refused. They always left 
themselves a loop-hole to creep out at; 
and he had no doubt that, if they should 
come into power again, they would con- 
tinue to pay the money. Would the hon. 
member for Thetford (Mr. Baring), if in 
power, refuse this money to Russia? He 
believed not, and, atall events, his Motion 
did not go to that length. The object of 
it, as of the motion the other night, was 
only to turn out the Whigs, that the 
Tories might get in. He had, on the 


former night, come down to the House 
determined to yote against Ministers, but, 
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when he found how he was surrounded, 
he got frightened, and he became a party 
to that which he disliked, though he ad- 
mitted there was some little want of deli- 
eacy on the part of the noble Lord, in 
saying that, if defeated, Ministers would 
resign. He changed his opinion after 
coming into the House, and he voted 
against the Tories with the Whigs, though 
he had no doubt the Whigs were in the 
wrong. The hon. member for Thetford 
had said that no man could vote with 
Ministers on this occasion, without sur- 
rendering his judgment. Why, he (Mr. 
Hume) had surrendered his judgment a 
dozen times, in order that the great mea- 
sure of Reform might be carried. It was 
no longer a question as to whether Mi- 
nisters deserved censure for what they had 
done in this matter, but whether, on ac- 
count of their foreign policy, he should 
consent to turn out Ministers, before the 
great measure of Reform was carried. 
[Mr. Baring: It has been carried.] A 
great deal remained yet to be done, and 
he wanted to see the new elections take 
place before any change took place in the 
Government. He should be sorry to see 
the Tories now in office, for they would 
thereby have the means of checking much 
of the good he expected to see accom- 
plished. Under these circumstances, he 
was warranted in voting against his own 
judgment, for he had the strongest con- 
fidence that the present Ministers would 
procure a good reform for the country; 
and if their foreign policy was wrong, he 
would support them in it, notwithstanding, 
rather than risk having in office the right 
hon. Gentlemen around him. He should 
go fearlessly to the hustings, and make 
this same candid avowal there. Why 
should he risk the resignation of Ministers 
by adding his vote to that of the hon. 
member for Thetford? [Mr. Baring: 
“There was no risk.”] He (Mr. Hume) 
feared there was; and, at all events, he 
did not like to put Ministers to the trial. 
He had now made a candid avowal to the 
House, and he should like to hear from 
the hon. member for Thetford, an avowal, 
equally candid and honest, as to whether 
he would vote, if the Tories should come 
into power, against. giving this money to 
Russia; or whether he would not, after 
all that had been said on the subject, en- 
deavour to find some loop-hole to enable 
him to give this money tothat Power. He 
would, as regarded this matter, support 
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the Ministers, right or wrong. That was 
the truth. He would do so, believing that, 
even as regarded economy, he should 
thereby be best serving the interests of 
the country, by keeping the Tories out of 
office. 

Mr. John Campbell hoped the hon. 
member for Middlesex had vindicated his 
consistency to the satisfaction of the 
House. At the same time, he must say, 
that there was considerable laxity in the 
principles the hon. Member had avowed, 
and that, if generally acted upon, they 
might lead to great political profligacy. 
Had Ministers paid a sum of money to a 
foreign Power, without the authority of 
Parliament, they would have been guilty 
of a high crime and misdemeanor; and, 
if he thought they had done so, he should 
have concurred in a vote of censure upon 
them, whatever might be the consequence. 
But, upon the best consideration he had 
been able to bestow upon this subject, he 
had come to the conclusion, that Ministers, 
in continuing the’ payment of the Dutch 
loan for the benefit of Russia, were fully 
justified by an Act of the Legislature. On 
this ground heconscientiously voted against 
the proposed censure, and on this ground 
he should conscientiously vote against the 
Amendment of the hon. member for Thet- 
ford. He required no further papers, and 
no further information, to enable him to 
decide that, under the Convention of 1815, 
the obligation of this country continued, 
and that the Convention of 1831 ought to 
be ratified by Parliament. He was con- 
tented with the papers already laid upon 
the Table, and the facts that were noto- 
rious, indisputable, and undisputed. The 
Act of Parliament required the payments 
to be made as long’as they were due under 
the treaty ; and, therefore, the construc- 
tion of the Act of Parliament and the 
construction of the treaty must be the 
same. Now, looking to the condition of 
the parties when the treaty was entered 
into, the language employed, and the 
events which had subsequently happened, 
it was his opinion, that this country re- 
mained liable. Tie House would recollect, 
that by the 2nd Article of the Convention 
of 1815, we undertook to pay the interest 
on the 25,000,000 of florins, anda sinking 
fund for the-extinction of the debt ‘till 
the capital of the said debt shall be fully 
discharged ;” and it was even provided, 
that the payments should not be inter- 
rupted in the event of a war breaking out 
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between the contracting parties. The 
promise was, not to pay while Belgium 
and Holland were united, but there was, 
in the present instance, an absolute promise 
to pay till the debt should be extinguished. 
Then what was the consideration—for if 
that had failed there might be some ground 
for contending that we were discharged. 
According to the rental in the Convention 
of 1815, it was the heavy expense incurred 
in delivering from the power of the enemy 
the territories which France had con- 
quered, and the extraordinary exertions 
of the emperor of Russia; and, according 
to the third additional article of the Con- 
vention of 1814, it was the cession in full 
sovereignty to his Britannic Majesty of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the settle- 
ments of Demerara, Essequibo, and Ber- 
bice. England had enjoyed the benefit 
of these extraordinary exertions of Russia, 
and the Dutch colonies still remained in 
our possession. Prima facie then, we 
were liable, for the debt was not extin- 
guished, and the onus was cast upon us 
of showing how we were discharged. We 
resorted to the fifth article of the Con- 
vention of 1815. . Now, it would be ob- 
served, that this was introduced by way 
of condition for our benefit, after an un- 
dertaking which was absolute, proceeding 
upon a consideration, or guid pro quo, of 
which we had had, and still had, the full 
benefit. There could be no doubt, there- 
fore, that not only according to the tech- 
nical rules of law, but the principles of 
natural equity, this condition was to be 
strictly construed. The question arose 
whether there had been such a severance 
of Belgium from Holland as was in the 
contemplation of the parties when they 
framed the condition. In construing trea- 
ties between states, as in construing con- 
tracts between individuals, the true rule 
was, to ascertain the meaning of the parties 
from the language they had employed, and 
the circumstances in which they were 
placed. Several Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, and, amongst others, 
the right hon. member for Tamworth, had 
opposed the letter to the spirit of a 
treaty, and contended, that Ministers were 
not justified in making the payment if it 
was not due according to the letter of the 
treaty, although it might be due according 
to its spirit. He denied the foundation 
of this reasoning. The payment could 
only be due according to the spirit of the 
treaty, because such was the meaning of 
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the parties; and, if such was the meaning 
of the parties, such was the just construc- 
tion of the treaty. What frauds and 
crimes had not this doctrine of construing 
treaties by the literal meaning produced ? 
One garrison it was known surrendered 
under a capitulation, stipulating that no 
blood should be shed ; they were all buried 
alive. The inhabitants of Argos agreed 
to a truce for three days; they were mas- 
sacred when asleep in their beds in the 
third night. Antiochus entered into a 
treaty, by which half his ships were to be 
restored to him: all his ships were cut in 
two, and he was offered the half of each. 
In these cases the spirit of the treaty was 
violated; and, although the letter was 
observed, the violators were guilty of the 
most atrocious perfidy, because they dis- 
regarded the sense in which they knew the 
language employed had been understood 
by their adversaries. In whatsense, then, 
must we have believed that this condition 
was understood by the emperor of Russia? 
By way of guide, he would refer to a rule 
laid down upon this subject by a writer 
hitherto treated with great respect; and, 
although the hon. and learned member for 
Calne had thought fit to denounce the 
great jurists as pettifoggers, yet they would 
continue to be regarded as the great ex- 
pounders of the laws of natural equity and 
eternal justice. Vattel, in his chapter on 
interpretation of treaties, said—‘ As we 
‘ extend a clause to those cases, which, 
‘ though not comprised within the mean- 
‘ing of the terms, are nevertheless com- 
‘prised in the intention of that clause, 
‘and included in the reasons that pro- 
‘ duced it , in like manner, we restrict a 
‘ law or a promise contrary to the literal 
‘ signification of the terms, our judgment 
‘ being directed by the reason of that law, 
‘ or that promise; that is to say, if a case 
‘occurs to which the well-known reason 
‘ ofa law or promise is utterly inapplicable, 
‘ that case ought to be excepted, although, 
‘ if we were barely to consider the mean- 
‘ing of the terms, it should seem to fall 
‘ within the purview of the law or promise.’ 
It was impossible to think of every thing, 
to foresee every thing, and to express 
every thing. It was sufficient to announce 
certain things in such a manner as to 
make known our thoughts concerning 
things of which we did not speak. The 
above quotation was very apposite; for 
what was true of a promise or a law would 
be at least equally true of a condition. 
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Then did the reason of this condition 
apply to the severance of Belgium from 
Holland, which had actually taken place; 
for, if not, the case ought to be excepted. 
Gentlemen on the other side allowed, that 
if England had actively interfered to bring 
about the separation, she could not have 
taken advantage of the condition, in the 
same manner as if he for instance, for a 
valuable consideration, should undertake 
to pay 100/. a-year for twenty years, on 
condition that if a certain tree should be 
cutdown the payment should cease; werehe 
himself to cut down the tree, he must pay 
till the twenty yearsexpired. But did not 
Gentlemen see that this was by appealing to 
the spirit of the treaty? According to the 
letter, the Belgic provinces would have 
passed and been severed from the do- 
minions of his majesty the king of the 
Netherlands, previous to the complete 
liquidation of the debt; for the fifth ar- 
ticle contained no express exception of a 
severance brought about by the active 
interference of England. Ex concessis, 
therefore, these were implied exceptions ; 
and, without implied exceptions, qualifi- 
cations, and conditions, the true meaning 
of laws, contracts, and treaties, would be 
perverted. The condition, however, in the 
fifth article of the Convention of 1815, was 
only intended, and could only be construed 
to apply to a severance of Belgium from 
Holland, which England might be desirous 
that Russiashould interferetoprevent. The 
object was to bargain for Russian force and 
Russian influence, to prevent the severance, 
either byinsurrection orconquest; although 
not a doubt could be entertained, that the 
annexation of Belgium to France was the 
evil which, in reality, was guarded against 
with such anxiety. But the intention was 
not to lay a wager upon the durability of 
the union of the two countries—much less 
was it that Russia was to lose the pay- 
ments we had engaged to make for her 
benefit, she being willing to exert her force 
and herinfluence to preventthe separation. 
When did the sovereignty of the Belgic 
provinces pass away from his Dutch ma- 
jJesty? Not by the insurrection at Brus- 
sels, which we heartily deplored, but by 
the election of King Leopold, and the 
recognition of Belgium as an independent 
state, in pursuance of the policy which our 
Government then thought fit to adopt. 
That policy might be wrong; it might 
have been proper to make an attempt to 
recognize Belgium, or, in pursuance to the 
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proposal of the hon. member for Thetford, 
it ought to have been partitioned, accord- 
ing to the precedent of Poland. But our 
Government, in his opinion, rightly judged 
that the union of two nations so deeply 
hating each other, had become impossible, 
and that it was for the benefit of England 
to erect Belgium into an independent 
state, as a barrier against France. Did 
we want papers to know that Russia would 
not have been unwilling to have exerted 
both her influence and her force to prevent 
this arrangement ? Suppose the Emperor 
were to say, ‘‘ As you bargained for my 
interference to prevent the severance of 
Belgium from Holland, and I was to lose 
my money if I did not interfere, I am 
ready to stir up the king of Holland, not 
only to keep the citadel of Antwerp, but 
to march to Brussels, and I will march 
50,000 men to assist him;” could Eng- 
land deprecate the interference, and refuse 
the payment? Being ready to perform 
the condition, was he to be punished as if 
he had broken it? The right hon. Baronet, 
the member for Tamworth, had said, that 
if such a severance as had taken place was 
casus omissus, Ministers were bound to 
come to Parliament. He (Mr. John 
Campbell) strenuously denied this po- 
sition; for, if such a severance was not in 
the contemplation of the parties as a con- 
tingency upon which, under the fifth ar- 
ticle, our obligation was to cease, under 
the second article the obligation remained 
in full force. But then it was said, that, 
even if our liability continued under the 
Convention of 1815, the force of that Con- 
vention was abrogated by the Convention 
of 1831, which was entered into for the 
express purpose of ratifying and confirming 
it. This doctrine must have originated 
with some learned Gentleman who had 
drawn an ingenious analogy from the 
effect, by the common law of England, of 
suffering a recovery after the publication 
of a will. In recompence of the great 
public services of the late Lord Erskine, a 
gentleman devised to him a large landed 
estate; and the attorney coming to an- 
nounce the death of the testator, said to 
the disappointed devisee, ‘‘ And to make 
all sure after the publication of the will, I 
caused him to suffer a recovery.” The 
devisee was reached by the very act done 
to confirm the will. But it was new to 
him that a contract or treaty should lose 
its obligation by the parties entering into 
a fresh contract or treaty for the express 
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purpose of declaring their object in enter- 
ing into the first, and agreeing how that 
object should be attained. The new Con- 
vention might be useful in expressing what 
was before only understood, and in ob- 
viating the quibbles and subtleties which 
might be resorted to for the purpose of 
defeating the real intention of the parties. 
The first Convention must be binding till 
it was cancelled by mutual consent; and, 
instead of being cancelled, it had been 
confirmed. Then it was said, do not pay 
the money because Russia has behaved so 
ill to the Poles. He wished to God it had 
been made a condition of the payment, 
that the nationality of Poland was to 
be preserved, and the free constitution 
given to her respected. Then might we 
have refused the payment with a good 
conscience, and with. the applause of 
mankind. But he looked in vain into 
this treaty for any mention of Poland, and 
we could not get rid of its obligation by 
imputing weakness or criminality to the 
negotiator who framed it. England could 
no more get rid of her liability by reason 
of the oppression of the Poles by Russia, 
than in private life a man could refuse to 
pay a legal debt, because since it was con- 
tracted the creditor had beaten his servant, 
or been detected in cheating at cards, or 
been guilty of any other breach of morality. 
Let us not pretend to show our sympathy 
for the gallant and unfortunate Poles by 
breaking a pecuniary engagement, which 
every dictate of good faith required that 
we should observe. 

Mr. Pigott was of opinion, that the Go- 
vernment had acted in an unjustifiable 
manner in making this payment without 
the warrant of Parliament. The real gist 
of all the agreements that had taken place 
was a remuneration to Holland, for Great 
Britain continuing to keep possession of 
the Dutch colonies; it was on this ac- 
count that England had agreed to pay a 
certain sum of money; and it was only, 
as it were, an after-thought, that induced 
the contracting Powers to make over to 
Russia the benefit of that sum of money. 
Taking it in this point of view, he con- 
tended that England was now no more 
bound than Holland to continue the pay- 
ment of this money, He was not pre- 
pared to say, that some secret treaty had 
not been signed at Chaumont, which might 
justify the Government in what it had 
done ; but if so, that was the very reason 
why the House ought to support the Mo- 
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tion of the hon. member for Thetford, for 
which he should certainly vote. 

Mr. Long Wellesley being a very young 
man when Lord Castlereagh’s policy was 
originally debated in that House, had 
given it his support, though he now regret- 
ted the circumstance. He had, however, 
thought it right to mention the fact, as 
he should be sorry to be told that, without 
any explanation, he had voted differently 
then from the manner in which he intend- 
ed to vote now. One of the reasons for 
his present dissent from Lord Castlereagh’s 
policy was, that, in his opinion, Russia 
was quite sufficiently rewarded by the 
annexation of part of Prussian and Aus- 
trian Poland to that portion which Russia 
formerly held. That, however, was a 
question which ought to have been de- 
bated years ago; and now the real point 
was—would not this country be breaking 
faith, if it did not act up to the treaty 
entered into in 1815? In his opinion, the 
obligation of England to pay the money 
now was quite as strong, upon the grounds 
of good faith and sound policy, as at the 
time when the treaty was originally enter- 
ed into. This, certainly, was a question 
of the very highest importance, and ought 
not to be treated with party feeling. He 
sincerely believed that his Imperial ma- 
jesty of Russia would be as far from being 
guilty of any of those atrocious acts that 
were attributed to him as any Gentleman 
in that House. The fact was, that the 
emperor of Russia was surrounded by ad- 
visers, over whom he could not exercise 
the same veto as the King of England 
could over his Cabinet. Belgium had 
vindicated her independence; but Poland 
was overcome in the attempt: and it 
could not be denied that by the law of 
nations, it was competent to the emperor 
of Russia to treat Poland as a conquered 
country. Hedid not admire the policy of 
Russia, but he could have no hope of ob- 
taining influence over her but by doing 
her justice. It would be a want of good 
faith, as well as an act of injustice, towards 
Russia, to withhold the payment, and he, 
therefore, should support Ministers by his 
vote. 

Lord £liot said, that the Convention 
provided that under certain circumstances 
only this country was bound to pay the 
money to Russia. The officers of the 
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contend that the country was entitled to 
every possible information which could be 
given in the matter. The hon. and learn- 
ed member for Stafford in the course of 
his speech had omitted to read the fifth 
article of the treaty which provided for a 
contingency. Much had been said about 
the spirit of the treaty. By that he was 
content to be bound—by that he would 
maintain that this country was released 
from all obligations to pay money to Rus- 
sia. He could see no possible objection 
to the production of the papers moved for 
by the hon. member for Thetford. He 
could not see that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be embarrassed by the adop- 
tion of that Motion, and he should, there- 
fore, give his cordial support to the Re- 
solutions proposed by his hon. friend. 
Mr. Gisborne said, when the right hon. 
Baronet, the member for Tamworth, stated, 
the other night, that this money might be 
due to Russia, and yet that his Majesty’s 
Government might have been wrong, 
under the Act of Parliament, in paying it, 
he was anxious to express his dissent from 
that opinion ; but the lateness of the hour, 
and the fatigue which the .House had 
already undergone, prevented him. Whe- 
ther we owed this money legally or 
honourably must depend upon the con- 
struction of the Convention, which the 
right hon. Baronet admitted was not to be 
interpreted literally, like an Act of Parlia- 
ment; but with a view to the situations 
and intentions of the parties when they 
entered into such Convention, and he 
allowed that, if there were a doubt, it 
should be given as against the party upon 
whom was imposed the pecuniary obliga- 
tion. When the right hon. Baronet made 
this admission, he disabled himself from 
contending for that separation of the two 
cases which he laboured to establish in his 
speech. He wished to see the Convention 
largely and liberally interpreted, and as 
the Act was identical with the Convention, 
and affirmed it, the money ought, in his 
opinion, to be paid. It was well known, 
that in the year 1814 there had been 
great and disproportionate exertions made 
by Russia, and that her right to compen- 
sation for them was universally acknow- 
ledged. The object at that time was to 
procure such a guarantee for Russia as 
would make the payment of her compen- 
sation depend upon the continuance of the 
union between Belgium and Holland, to 
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decidedly hostile. The subject had been 
fully discussed, and he really thought the 
House in possession of all the information 
that it could reasonably require upon such 
a subject. Although he was no admirer 
of the politics of Russia, he was of opinion 
that the conduct of that power throughout 
the whole of the business before them, had 
been altogether equitable. With respect 
to Holland, she had lost the benefit of our 
trusteeship on the treaty, by her mis- 
government of Belgium. We had received 
from Holland a guid pro quo, in the shape 
of ceded colonies, for undertaking to pay 
Russia, and he did not see how we could 
depart from our obligation without re- 
fusing to pay a just debt. He should, 
therefore, support the Motion of the noble 
Lord without asking for further informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Praed said, the hon. Member had 
argued, that, because we still retained the 
colonies, on account of which we con- 
sented to make this payment to Holland, 
we were bound to continue our payments 
to Russia. He did not mean however to 
touch upon many of the topics that had 
been urged in the course of this debate ; 
for they had no reference to the question 
before the House; but there was one 
which rather made in favour of, instead of 
against, his argument. The hon. Gentle- 
man said that Russia was anxious to sup- 
port her engagements; but there was no 
evidence of that fact, and it was evidence 
for which his hon. friend called. Under 
what circumstances had Russia proffered 
her assistance to unite these two countries, 
which now, in spite of Great Britain and 
of Russia, were disunited? If Russia 
proffered her assistance to keep them 
together, when, by means legal and moral, 
they could have been kept together, it 
required an explanation from his Majesty’s 
Ministers as to how it was that they came 
to consent to the alteration of an arrange- 
ment which had been thought beneficial 
by the majority of that House. If the 
assistance of Russia were proffered after 
the two countries were separated, and 
when they could not be united by means 
just, moral, or legal, then the contingency 
had previously occurred, and her too late 
offer could not prevent us taking advant- 
age of it. The hon. member for Middlesex 
had told the House distinctly, that, believ- 
ing the Whigs to be wrong, he yoted the 
Whigs to be right; that, believing the 
Tories to be right, he voted the Tories to 
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be wrong ; that, believing money had been 
paid without the authority of an Act of 
Parliament, he voted that it had been 
paid by the authority, and according to 
the tenor of an Act of Parliament; and he 
said now, that this question, which in- 
volved millions of money, which certainly 
was a matter of importance, was to be 
decided upon by him, not because there 
was full information before the House, but 
because Ministers threatened (assigning a 
poor reason for their threat), that they 
would resign, if beaten on this occasion. 
It was not for him to impute motives to 
the hon. Member,—he had been long 
before the public, and the public truly 
appreciated him,—the hon. Member would 
gain as little by his (Mr. Praed’s) praise as 
he would lose by his censure ; but if here- 
after some one less known than the hon. 
member for Middlesex, and representing a 
constituency less in number or importance 
than that for which he sat, should stand 
up in his place to say, that believing a 
thing to be black, he had voted it to be 
white, that believing a thing to be truth, 
he had voted it a lie, although he had not 
courage to avow on the spot that it was 
other than the truth; such a Member 
would, at least, avow his profligacy in 
language very different from that which 
had been used by the conscientious and 
honourable member for Middlesex. But 
was the Convention last made, which they 
were called upon to ratify, a confirmation 
of the treaties of 1814 and 1815, or was 
it a new Convention? If it could be shown 
that the spirit and tenor of this new Con- 
vention fulfilled the spirit and tenor of 
former treaties, the country was bound to 
pay every shilling of this debt ; but if the 
Convention they were now called upon to 
ratify was totally different from, and almost 
opposed to, the conventions and treaties 
of which it professed to be a consequence, 
he must first consider whether he should 
ratify, so far as his voice was concerned, 
this new Convention, which created a new 
debt for a new consideration. This agree- 
ment differed from the agreements of 
1814 and 1815, in the parties with whom 
it was contracted,—in the consideration 
for which we entered into it,—and in the 
object and purposes for which it was made. 
If he could show these three things, he 
should be justified in saying, that there 
was no proof before them that England 
ought to be burdened with this expense. 
First, then, as to the parties, The party 
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with whom our obligation was originally 
contracted, was Holland. In the first 
Convention made between this country 
and Holland, there was no question of 
obligations due to Russia by this country. 
The hon. Member opposite talked of a 
debt being due from Holland to Russia ; 
but all that was spoken of in the preamble 
was a debt of gratitude which Holland 
owed to the Allied Powers, and which 
they waived in favour of Russia. In the 
original Convention between England and 
Holland, the former engaged to do certain 
things in favour of the latter ; one of which 
was, that England should take upon her- 
self a share of certain burdens, which, 
however, were not even mentioned subse- 
quently; another Convention explained 
this to be a share of a debt due from 
Holland to Russia. Now, the new obli- 
gations they were to enter into, were to 
Russia. The hon. Member opposite said, 
that Russia had claims for exertions 
during the continental war. He was as 
little inclined to undervalue these exer- 
tions now, as he should have been fifteen 
years ago ; but it could not be shown that 
we were bound by any treaties to compen- 
sate her for these exertions. It was to be 
assumed, on the assertion of Ministers, 
that Russia,—having exerted herself in 
the cause of freedom,—England became 
bound to her in a pecuniary obligation ; 
but he should be ashamed of himself, if 
there were, indeed, a debt due for great 
exertions, labour, toil, and sacrifices during 
the struggle with France,—for blood 
poured out like water, and treasure spent 
like dust,—to say that that debt was due 
to Russia, and above all, that it was due 
from England. In the next place, the 
consideration was different in the two 
cases. Theconsideration, under the treaties 
of 1814 and 1815, was—the cession to us 
of certain Dutch colonies. We had the 
express assertion of Lord Castlereagh for 
this: his words were—‘‘ The Dutch colo- 
nies were ceded to us by Holland, in con- 
sideration of our bearing the half of certain 
charges which would otherwise have fallen 
upon Holland alone.” Now what was the 
consideration we were to receive under 
this new contract? He was little acquaint- 
ed with the language of treaties, but he 
could conceive nothing so preposterous as 
this,—if this should mean, that, during all 
the changes of political events, Russia 
should contract no new agreement with 
respect to Belgium without the assent of 
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England—in other words, England was to 
be shown about Europe with this gigantic 
hand-maiden attached to her, cutting 
much the same figure as the French Pala- 
din in the romance, who had a giant 
attached to him as a colossal,—and pro- 
bably as ignorant as our new ally. He 
now came to the third point,—that the 
object we had in view in the two Conven- 
lions was different. Originally, our object 
was to unite Belgium and Holland, in 
order to raise a barrier against France. It 
might be said that, although we now 
separated Belgium and Holland, we still 
raised a barrier against France; but if hon. 
Members thought it would be as safe and 
secure as the old one, he differed with 
them. Whatever he might have thought 
of the former consideration, the present 
was certainly not sufficient to induce him 
to ratify a treaty disposing of so large a 
portion of the public money. The hon. 
member for Essex had told the House that 
if our ceasing to have any object in the 
union of Belgium and Holland would 
justify the non-payment of the money, 
we ought to have ceased the payments im 
1820. Our interest might have been then, 
as now, to cease the payment; but then 
the contingency justifying its cessation had 
not occurred, and now it had occurred. 
He should vote for the motion of his hon. 
friend; but before giving a decisive and 
definitive vote, he would wish to know 
what further might be urged by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. At the same time, he 
would candidly tell the House, that he did 
not think any new statement could be 
made by his Majesty’s Ministers, which 
would change the view he took of this 
question ; for all his reasoning rested upon 
this, —that the consideration and the ob- 
jects of the treaty being different, the 
obligation no longer existed. But, never- 
theless, he was justified in calling upon 
the Members whose views of this case 
might not be so strong as his, to support 
the Motion of his right hon. friend ; for 
even those who spoke on the side of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, referred to circum- 
stances in justification of their vote, which 
were only contained in the papers now 
called for. His hon. friend behind him, 
when he alluded to the possibility of his 
opinion being changed,—if it could be 
made out, that the contingency which had 
occurred, was a casus omissus not contem- 
plated by the parties,—would allow him 
to remind him of one circumstance which 
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as he had been taught to give his enemies 
their due, he would mention. Some 
Gentlemen opposite, actually predicted 
the separation of these two countries by 
mutual dislike. That Holland might not 
have contemplated such conduct as we 
now pursued, was very possible; for she 
did not contemplate the conduct we should 
pursue on an occasion not very dissimilar 
from the present. Sir William Temple— 
a greater authority, perhaps, than any in 
that House, on the policy of the Dutch— 
acquitted them of bad policy in his time, 
although their conduct ended calamit- 
ously. ‘They could not imagine (he said) 
‘a conjunction between England and 
‘France for the ruin of their state; for, 
‘ being unacquainted with our constitution, 
‘they did not foresee how we should find 
‘our interest in it, and measured all states 
‘by that which they esteemed to be their 
‘interest.’ He did not know what the 
House would decide upon in this case ; 
but if it supported Ministers, the reforming 
House of Commons would give a vote that 
would go further to show the necessity of 
reform in Parliament, than any argument 
he had yet heard. The retrenching 
House of Commons would sanction the 
unreasonable expenditure of a large sum 
of the public money—the popular House 
of Commons would give a vote, upon which 
the country would cry “ shame.” 

Mr. Vernon Smith said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, had on 
Friday evening taken so tender a leave of 
the House, in what he said were his last 
words, that no one could have doubted 
that the coach which was to convey him 
from town was waiting at the door. He 
had, however, reappeared ; and, no doubt, 
he had been brought back, not to vote on 
any party question—not to have any thing 
to do with the turning out or bringing in 
of Ministers—but for the mere purpose of 
discussing a dry point of interpretation of 
treaties. Having returned to that town 
which it was thought, alas! he had quitted 
for ever, he had told them that he had 
heard nothing new in this debate; and as 
he (Mr. Vernon Smith) had heard nothing 
new from the hon. Member, the return had 
been as profitless as his journey. He never 
ventured to oppose a motion made by the 
hon. member for Thetford without consi- 
derable apprehension, and as there was no 
person so capable of instructing the House 
on the circumstances connected with the 
Treaty of 1815 as that hon, Gentleman, he 
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certainly should not oppose him on this 
occasion, did he not think that the con- 
descension of that hon. Gentieman levelled 
the distinction between them. He might 
then have stood the arbiter of contending 
parties, as he had been the associate of 
consulting Sovereigns; but he had chosen 
to be the promoter of a party-scheme—to 
be the teller of a thrice-told tale, to take 
up the cast-away cards of the right hon. 
member for Harwich, and to renew this 
twice-essayed and twice-lost game. He 
did this, too, in a manner anything but 
complimentary to the House; for he did 
not address himself to his own friends, but 
to the majority, whom he told that they 
voted ignorantly, and that he must have 
fresh documents to convince them of that 
fact. The hon. Member said, that he did 
not act from party tactics ; for that, if he 
had, he should have waited till they came 
to the Convention. But the hon. Member 
knew that that was not his game; for 
many of his friends had declared, that they 
should vote for the payment of the money. 
The kon. Member must, therefore, rest his 
motion partly on a censure of what his 
Majesty’s Ministers had already done, and 
partly on a love of economy, with regard 
to what they meant todo. He had found 
fault with his Majesty’s Ministers for 
saying, that their resignation must be the 
consequence of defeat; but what was to 
occasion the retirement of a Ministry, if it 
were not a vote of censure? The hon. 
member for Worcester said, that the inti- 
mation was insolent ; and the hon. member 
for Middlesex called it indelicate. The first 
would have found that his constituents 
were not willing that Ministers should 
resign ; and the second, from his partiality 
to them, had no wish that they should 
retire. The hon. member for Middlesex 
had stated, rather broadly, the doctrines 
on which he stood; but he had stated only 
such doctrines as were the doctrines of 
party—the very doctrines on which the 
hon. Gentleman, who had just sat down, 
himself acted, when he told that House 
that, whatever information might be here- 
after produced, it would not alter his pre- 
sent opinion. More complete party doc- 
trines could not, by possibility, have been 
brought forward on any occasion. The 
hon. member for Thetford had said, that 
the treaty could not be both binding and 
not binding. There was no denying so 
self-evident a proposition ; but what he 
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said it was binding, there was no necessity 
for the after-convention. But it might be 
that Russia might say, ‘I know nothing 
of your law officers—I know not your 
Attorney and Solicitor General; and I 
want a Convention from you, plain and 
clear in its terms, which shall be binding 
upon you in the face of Europe.” The 
hon. member for Thetford had further said, 
that we had two circumstances to consider 
—our situation in 1815 and our situation 
in 1832; but he (Mr. V. Smith) conceived 
these two situations to be but one, or at 
least that one was the consequence of the 
other. The Convention of 1831 was an 
explanation ofthat of 1815. With respect to 
our situation in 1815, nothing could afford 
clearer proof of what it was, than the expres- 
sion which had been referred to as having 
been made use of by Lord Castlereagh. It 
was no casual expression which the noble 
Lord made use of, when he said, that the 
Convention would hold good as long as 
Belgium was separate from France. It 
might have been, indeed, a casual ex- 
pression, if he had said, that the Conven- 
tion would be binding till the separation 
of Belgium from Holland; but the other 
showed what was the mature impression 
of his mind. The hon. member for Wor- 
cester said, that it was hard to have to pay 
to keep Holland and Belgium together, 
and afterwards to have to pay to keep them 
apart. This argument showed, that the 
two Conventions were one and the same in 
spirit, their object being to preserve the 
coincidence of the intentions of Russia 
with those of Great Britain. In 1815, 
France was the power which every one 
dreaded ; and all Europe, just recovered 
from the yoke of Napoleon, concurred in 
giving the Netherlands to Holland, in 
order to prevent those territories from fall- 
ing into the hands of France. Without 
saying that peace should be purchased 
with money, which was a doctrine he would 
never admit of, he would say, that there 
was no objection to pay this money to 
Russia, if it were justly due to her, be- 
cause, at the same time, the tendency of 
such a proceeding was, to preserve peace. 
The hon. member for Worcester was 
about to vote for fresh information; but, 
before he did so, it would be just as well 
for him to read that which was already 
before the House. He said that, although 
Russia assented to the new treaty, she 
might go to war in spite of all our pay- 
ments. Now, if these payments were ob- 
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ligatory at all, it would be so under this 
treaty; and the second article of it ex- 
pressly provided, that Russia should not 
contract any future engagements with re- 
spect to Belgium, without our consent. 
It was not fair, therefore, to say, that 
Russia would withhold her consent to the 
great treaties with respect to Belgium, 
when she was entering into a Convention, 
which wassoto bind her future actions with 
respect to that country, as to make them 
coincident with those of Great Britain. It 
was true there was little of novelty in this 
question; and he had thought that it was 
settled in January last. There was no 
alteration in the state of this case now, 
that the circumstances were brought for- 
ward in July, except that, the Reform Bill 
being settled, the right hon. member for 
Harwich must have thought there was an- 
other opportunity of warming up this 
debate, and of making quotations from 
Vattel, whom he had, in the mean time, 
been careful to study. This being the 
third debate upon the subject, they should 
now have a sample of the practice of the 
House of Commons being called upon 
twice in the same Session to eat its words. 
As to what had been mixed up with this 
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question about economy, hon. Gentlemen 
should be reminded that they would 
have ample opportunity of displaying their 


love of economy in Committee. There 
could be but two objects in support- 
ing this Motion; the one to turn out the 
present Administration, and the other to 
make a splash upon the hustings. With 
regard to the first object let hon. Members 
see what they could effect by a general vote 
of censure. Let them drag up all the old 
stories of the last year and a half, and put 
Ministers upon their trial. With respect 
to any effect being produced upon the 
hustings by this Motion, he was not aware 
of the feelings of the country having been 
much moved by the question of the 
Russian loans. Where were the petitions, 
which, if the country were thus moved, 
would be loading the Table upon the sub- 
ject? Where were the resolutions of 
public meetings? There were none; and 
‘he was glad of it; for, in spite of the de- 
clamation of the hon. member for Worces- 
ter, this was a question of national faith. 
It was a consolation to him, having voted 
for the Reform Bill, under the objurga- 
tions of the hon. member for Thetford, 
who declared that the effect of the Reform 
Bill would be, to bring about an attack 
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upon the public funds, to find, that it was 
not the people, but the hon. member for 
Thetford, who came down to the House, 
advocating a liberal interpretation of 
treaties, and an equitable adjustment of 
continental payments. If hon. Members 
wished to make their votes upon this 
question arguments upon the hustings, let 
them doso. He should be ashamed toad- 
dress such anargument to the hon.Gentle- 
men around him ; for he could not believe 
it possible that they were so wedded to 
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parliamentary life, as to prefer a hustings 


triumph to the applause of their own 
conscience. He could not believe it poss- 
ible that any of the Gentlemen around 
him would conceive it to be other than a 
crime of the deepest dye, to sacrifice his 
character for the sake of his seat in Par- 
liament— 

Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 
But let hon. Gentlemen opposite, if they 
pleased, raise at the hustings their pro- 
mised cry of mock-economy, and they 
would be met with the old battle cries— 
with no promises, but with boasts of per- 
formance—with boasts of peace preserved, 
of retrenchment advanced, and of reform 
carried. 

Mr. Praed explained. What he said 
was, that he would support this motion 
because no document hitherto produced 
was sufficient to induce him to alter his 
opinion. 

Mr. George Bankes said, any thing more 
new or more strange than the argument of 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Vernon Smith) 
he never heard. What was his argument ? 
There was not, said he, the least occasion 
for any new Convention ; that of 1815 was 
sufficiently clear and express; but it was 
quite competent to Russia to insist upon 
this new Convention. What, said the hon. 
Gentleman, was the opinion of the law 
officers of England to Russia, if Russia 
thought a new convention necessary ¢ 
This was in effect to admit the whole point 
in dispute, for did it not prove, that there 
was a grave doubt whether the Convention 
of 1815 was binding or not, and did it not 
show that Ministers themselves admitted 
there was a doubt? The question was a 
most important one, not so much as it 
regarded the present time or the Ministers 
now in office, as that it might form a dan- 
gerous precedent for other Ministers, who, 
relying upon it, might hereafter set up 
their own opinion or that of their law 
officers as sufficient for the interpretation 
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of treaties. That it was a case of doubt, 
Ministers themselves admitted, for they 
referred it to the law officers for their 
opinion, and entered into a new Convention 
with Russia for the express purpose of 
removing the doubt. 

Mr. Sheil said, that in determining what 
England owed to Russia, the House should 
consider what England owed to herself. 
She should beware of adopting any con- 
struction which sacrificed the spirit to the 
letter, and, as Lord Coke said, “ eat away 
the essence of the text.” The Treaty of 
1814 was absolute and unconditional; 
England bound herself to pay so much 
money to Holland. She received four 
colonies of Holland as a consideration. 
She had the estate; had any event arisen 
by which she was released from the pay- 
ment of the purchase-money ? The Treaty 
of 1815 was founded on the Treaty of 
1814. Holland transferred her absolute 
demand on us to Russia, and by the fifth 
article a contingency was attached, in the 
event of which the payment was to cease. 
That contingency had arisen; but how ?— 
that was the question. Through England’s 
own interposition. What were the facts ? 
Brussels followed the example of Paris— 
Holland invaded Belgium—the armies of 
France march—the flames of a general 
war were about to burst out—England 
interposed—the union of Holland and 
Belgium might involve her in irretrievable 
disaster. She took a new kingdom in lieu 
of the former junctions ; she planted on a 
new throne a Prince, an Englishman by 
adoption, linked with her own royalty by 
the nearest ties, and who must be faithful 
to England if he be true to himself. Under 
these circumstances, was England relieved 
from a debt for which she had the consi- 
deration? Let common honesty and 
common sense answer the question. There 
was no doubt that there existed in England 
an indisposition to pay Russia; but Russia 
had not lost her claim to our money, by 
having earned a title to our detestation. 
We were not to try the responsibility of 
one party by the delinquencies of another ; 
to rely on Poland’s sufferings, in order to 
make money of them, were, indeed, a 
thrifty retribution. There was a time when 
we might have interfered—when an Ad- 
miral in the Baltic might have interceded 
with more eloquence than a Minister at 
St. Petersburgh; but the irrevocable deci- 
sion had past by; and now, were we—now 


that Poland had perished for ever, and of 
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her glorious people nothing but their glory 
remained—were we now to avail ourselves 
of all her incalculable misery, ber anguish, 
her tears, her desolation, to indulge in a 
lucrative sympathy, and a profitable com- 
miseration—to make an entry of her 
wrongs in our fiscal ledger—to convert 
them into an item of sordid calculation, 
and balance the account with Poland’s 
best and noblest blood? 5,000,000/. was 
a large sum—it was a vast heap of gold ; 
but the character of England was above all 
price; better to lose every thing except 
our honour, than win the world without it. 

Sir Charles Forbes regretted that Min- 
isters did not come down and bring this 
case under the consideration of the House 
before they made the payment. He had 
great doubts on the point of law, but he 
thought the honour of the country was 
pledged to the payment. This was a 
reason, however, for the Ministers giving all 
the further information to the House they 
could upon the subject, and under that view 
he should support the Amendment. He was 
favourable to the payment of the money, 
not from any partiality to Russia, whose 
policy he detested, but because he thought 
the honour of the country was involved. 
It was, however, with reluctance he should 
vote money to an empire possessing im- 
mense power, and disposed to abuse that 
power. 

Lord Morpeth said, the chief complaint 
made against the Ministers was for dis- 
regarding economy; and it was singular 
that those complaints were made the 
loudest, not by the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, but by those who had on all other 
occasions shown a total contempt for that 
virtue. Notwithstanding the frequent 
allusions made to the elections, which 
showed for what purpose a reference was 
made to economy, he must say, that, with 
every regard for economy, he should first 
look to the question of good. faith ; and if 
the national faith were involved, as he 
thought it was, the question of economy 
could have nothing to do with the case 
before the House. The question was 
whether there were sufficient reasons to 
induce the House to forego all considera- 
tions of mere economy. The House had 
before, upon two occasions, decided this 
question, and, as he thought, very properly. 
The great object proposed by England in 
the Treaty of 1815 was to raise a barrier 
against the aggressive views of France on 
Belgium, To effect that object it was 
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thought important to unite Belgium with 
Holland, and secure the co-operation of 
Russia, and this payment was the price 
paid for it. It was quite clear, that it was 
considered as of great importance by the 
statesmen of that day, to induce Russia to 
abet English policy in that quarter of the 
continent. A stipulation and convention 
were thus formed by the British Govern- 
ment, and sanctioned by the British Par- 
liament, by which this country undertook 
to pay a certain sum to Russia, until the 
possession and dominion of Belgium passed 
away from Holland. Now that contingency 
had, undoubtedly, arrived—that passing 
away had taken place; and therefore it 
was contended that the arrangement was 
now at anend. So far as the mere letter 
and terms of that treaty were concerned, 
he would make the admission to the fullest 
extent. ‘The question, then, was, whether 
it was proper that that engagement should 
be renewed? In order to form a correct 
judgment on this point, it was absolutely 
necessary, triumphantly and victoriously, 
as this part of the question had already 
been put, to take certain points into con- 
sideration; and he must, therefore, pre- 
sume to call for one moment more the 
attention of the House to the situation of 
the parties—to the circumstances under 
which the Belgic revolution took place, and 
under which the condition upon which the 
payment was to be made wasasserted to have 
become void. The Belgic nation, acting with 
an unanimity that induced him to use that 
term, withdrew their allegiance from the 
House of Orange, and thereby effected a 
separation between themselves and the 
Dutch. This country proffered its good 
offices to mediate between the parties, and 
avert, if possible, the separation of the 
thrones at least, if not of the nations. The 
effort, however, was unsuccessful. What, 
then, was to be done? Was Belgium to 
be recognised by Europe for the purpose 
of being re-annexed to Holland? His 
noble friend (Lord Palmerston) had told 
the House, that Russia was prepared, and, 
indeed, actually volunteered, to make the 
attempt. The Poles had not then com- 
menced their noble, and, alas, their unavail- 
ing struggle for liberty, and Russia was pre- 
pared to march down her legions even to 
the very banksof the Rhine, for she did not 
view with any complacency the revoluti- 
onary example of breaking the treaty. 
Since its formation she had contracted 
certain ties and family connexions with the 
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House of Orange. It must be recollected 
that despotic and autocrat families formed 
alliances with greater ease and greater 
pertinacity than could exist in countries 
where the will of the sovereign was not the 
paramount consideration. Now, imagine 
Russia addressing England—for it had 
been the fashion in the course of these 
debates, to personify these countries—in 
this strain : “* You see what has been done ; 
the settlement we jointly made has been 
violently disturbed, and the dominions of my 
firm ally have been thus rebelliously dis- 
severed. Now, I am ready to attempt, and 
will you join with me in attempting, to 
restore that state of things to which your 
treaties and liabilities show you attach 
such vast importance.” What would hon. 
Gentlemen contend the answer of England 
ought tohave been? Should it have been 
“The Belgic revolution was neither our 
work, nor our wish; but the separation of 
both nations and both thrones is now com- 
plete, and the endeavour to unite them 


would most probably have the effect of 


renewing a general war in Europe. Will 
you, then, join with us in facilitating that 
which it is impossible we can prevent ? Do 
so for the cogent reasons we put to you ; 
do so for the sake of prolonging the repose 
of the world ; do so because over and above 
all these considerations, if you do, we shall 
get rid of the debt which we have con- 
tracted to pay you?” Now, if England 
had said this, what course Russia would 
have pursued could not be ascertained, 
but if we had induced Russia to adopt and 
promote our views of the case, and had 
then turned round upon her, and said, 
*¢ You yourselves have broken the treaty, 
and now weare released from the payment 
of our debt,” the Members of that House 
of Parliament, to use a common expres- 
sion, could not afterwards have shown 
their face in the streets, or have walked 
into that House or any where else. These 
were things which it was uncharitable even 
to think or predict. Two things he was quite 
sure of. If the Government had either not 
paid this money according to the old treaty, 
or had refrained from making the new one, 
they would have incurred the most merci- 
less abuse for a gross breach of national 
faith, to which the failings of the long- 
remembered budget would have been added 
by the very parties who now base their 
ground of opposition upon our having paid, 
or having taken measures to pay, our debt 
to Russia, In the second place, if hon, 
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Gentlemen opposite had unfortunately 
succeeded in occupying seats on that side 
of the House, he did them the justice—for 
it was really doing them justice—to believe 
that they would have paid every farthing 
of this money. The hon. member for 
Thetford,although he professed not to enter 
into the general question of our concern 
in the Belgic and Dutch arrangements, 
cautiously said, that he did not think the 
foreign affairs of this country could stand 
in a more dishonourable situation than if 
this country were to assume an imposing 
attitude in conjunction with the other 
great and bullying powers of Europe to- 
wards the king of Holland. He (Lord 
Morpeth) most sincerly hoped that this 
country and its Ministers would never 
forget the attachment, and even gratitude, 
which we owed to Holland, our ancient, 
our faithful, our Protestant ally; but, at 
the same time, he did not see why the 
circumstance of that country not being a 
first-rate power, and not ranking among 
the most powerful nations of Europe, 
was a reason for permitting the king of 
Holland, if he was so disposed, to en- 
danger the peace of the whole of the 
rest of Europe ; for it must be remem- 
bered, that although the agents might not 
be powerful, the mischief might still be 
great. His whole contemplation of this 
case had proceeded upon the supposition 
that Russia was prepared strictly to follow 
up her engagements in the Belgic treaty. 
As to a violation of it on her part, he had 
no reason to impute to her a suspicion of 
any such conduct. He was perfectly ready 
to admit, that her violating that arrange- 
ment would take from the Government 
one strong justification and ground of 
defence ; but supposing that she perse- 
vered in a strict adherence to it—in an 
adherence, to sum it up in one word, to 
European policy; if England thought fit, 
for the purpose of inducing Russia, in 
1814, to abet English policy, to limit the 
payment of her debt to the continuance of 
the union between Belgium and Holland ; 
and if England, now under altered cireum- 
stances, thought fit to induce Russia again 
to abet English policy, by calling upon her 
to become a party to the separation of 
Holland and Belgium—then the compli- 
ance of Russia, although, perhaps, it 
might set us free from the strict letter, 
rivetted more closely upon us the meaning 
and spirit of the treaty. While the union 
continued to exist, it was a legal debt; it 
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now became what was emphatically called 
a debt of honour, and from the payment 
of such debts nations as well as individuals 
should be slow to shrink. But the hon. 
member for Middlesex, and the hon. and 
gallant member for Rye, who had given 
notice of a motion to which he (Lord 
Morpeth) ought not now, perhaps, to al- 
lude, as it was not fairly before the 
House, appeared to think that it was not 
sufficient, in order to warrant our payment 
of the money, that Russia should adhere 
to her arrangement with regard to the 
Belgian treaty; but, that she ought also 
to be called upon to discharge the obliga- 
tions imposed on her by the Congress of 
Vienna, with respect to unhappy Poland. 
He had had the misfortune to be much 
misconceived the other night, with respect 
to the sentiments he expressed in reference 
to the conduct of the emperor of Russia 
towards that high-minded but ill-fated 
people, and he, therefore, feared that he 
might possibly incur the risk of a similar 
misconception when he declared as he felt 
himself bound to do, his opinion, that the 
introduction of the subject of Poland into 
this debate, wassingularly misplaced. What 
would hon. Gentlemen have England do ? 
Would they press upon Russia the strict 
and honourable fulfilment of her engage- 
ments towards Poland, and would they, 
at the same time, have us announce to her 
that we make our strict and honourable 
fulfilment of our engagements dependent 
upon hers, and would they have us ac- 
company such an announcement by putting 
asum of money, belonging to Russia, into 
our own pockets? Whatever effect this 
might have upon Russia, it would not add 
much moral weight to our remonstrances ; 
and it would not only tend to set Russia 
on the high horse, but would give to her 
resistance almost the semblance of virtue, 
when she refused to accept a paltry bribe. 
No; let his noble friend perseverein making 
the strict discharge of our honourable en- 
gagements the only bribe which we would 
offer to other nations to fulfil theirs. Let 
us take the lead, and not wait for re- 
ciprocity. It was said, the other night, 
by a high authority, that Russia had 
fulfilled her engagements towards Holland. 
He wanted this country to set an example 
to the world. He was desirous that her 
treaties should be construed in their full, 
large, and living spirit, not in the cold, 
strict, formal dead letter. Let us do this, 


and other nations would not dare to meet 
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us with low chicane and petty evasion. 
When arrived at those hustings to which 
the hon. Gentlemen had alluded, like his 
noble friend, the member for Northamp- 
tonshire, whose speech had so well 
satisfied the House, on those hustings, 
as he begun, so he would end. If he 
should be called upon to defend his sup- 
port of the foreign policy of his noble 
friend, which he did not expect to be 
called upon to do; _ he should be content 
to rest his explanation on this short, 
simple, and satisfactory statement, that 
on one side there was economy, and that 
on the other side there was honour ; that 
his noble friend had preserved that honour, 
that he had paid our debts, and that he 
had kept us at peace. 

Mr. John Fane was of opinion that Mi- 
nisters could make out no justification of 
the payments made to Russia since the 
separation of Belgium from Holland. The 
spirit of the Treaty of 1814 was, that Bel- 
gium should be united to Holland asa 
barrier against the aggrandizement of 
France. That also was the letter of the 
treaty, and Ministers had violated both 
the letter and the spirit; and that they 
had done this at the expense of five 
millions of British treasure. If, indeed, 
Ministers had come to that House, and 
said, ‘‘ this is a world of realities, not of 
technicality ; if we have technically vio- 
lated the treaty, we have obtained a quid 
pro quo, with which the country ought to 
be satisfied; we have, to be sure, per- 
mitted the separation of Belgium from 
Holland ; but we have contrived to rescue 
Poland from the vengeance of the Russian 
monarch, from the persecution of a Russian 
faction.” If they had come down to the 
House with this language in their mouths, 
they might have expected the sympathy of 
Parliament and of the country. But how 
was it? Poland had been swept away; 
it existed no more—its very name was 
effaced from the nations of Europe; and 
this country had paid its treasure to Russia 
to assist in destroying the barrier against 
Russian power in the west, and against 
French aggrandizement in the north. He 
could perfectly understand the emperor of 
Russia answering the demands of this 
country, by saying, “ assist me in break- 
ing the Treaty of Vienna as regards 
Poland, and I will connive at your break- 
ing it with regard to Belgium.” But 
would that satisfy the British Parliament ? 
They had a duty to perform to the country 
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of which they were the Representatives, 
and thé least they could demand from his 
Majesty’s Government, was to give them 
the means of judging whether they ought 
or ought not to sanction the sacrifice of 
the public money required of them. 

Lord Althorp said, that the question 
which the House was called upon again 
to declare its opinion on was, whether the 
Government had been justified in making 
the payment to the Russian government 
which they had made in January last ? The 
only justification which had been deemed 
necessary by the Government was, that the 
payment of the money was in strict ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Treaty of 
1815. This point had been decided twice 
by that House in favour of Government, 
and he really could not see how it was 
possible for any one who had voted in the 
former majorities upon this question to 
take part with the hon. Member who had 
made the Amendment upon which the 
discussion had arisen. The hon. member 
for Thetford, in the speech which he 
had made had referred the House to 
a declaration which had been made 
by him (Lord Althorp), whereby it was 
made to appear, that he had been origin- 
ally of opinion that the country was 
absolved from any further payment of the 
money stipulated in the Treaty of 1815, 
because that treaty had been violated. 
He was perfectly ready to admit, that 
such had been his opinion on the first 
hasty consideration of the circumstances ; 
but, at the time that he expressed that 
Opinion, he had not given the matter so 
thorough a consideration as, from its 
intricacy and importance, it demanded ; 
and on a reconsideration of the whole 
circumstances, together with an inspec- 
tion of the papers to which he had 
access, his matured and not-to-be-shaken 
opinion was, that this country could not, 
consistently with the exact observance of 
faith, or without committing a breach of 
honour, refuse to pay the sums for which 
the treaty stipulated. There was, there- 
fore, in his opinion, no necessity whatever 
for calling on the Government to produce 
any documents or papers whatever. The 
case might be understood as well from the 
consideration of the treaty, and he should 
certainly resist the attempt to enforce the 
production of them. The Amendment 
was only another version of the motion of 
the right hon, member for Harwich. The 
hon, member for Thetford had the same 
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object in view which it was attempted to 
effect on the former evening; and, if he 
might be allowed to express his opinion, 
he did not think that the present Motion 
would meet any better success than that 
which had attended the former one. His 
hon. friend had said, that if the papers 
were not granted he should feel himself 
bound to vote against the treaty. He 
regretted to hear this from his hon. friend ; 
but he could not believe that any large por- 
tion, even of those Members who had voted 
in favour of the censure upon Ministers, 
would concur with him upon such a vote. 
If they had ever entertained such a view 
of ihe question, they would have disem- 
barrassed themselves very much in debate 
by avowing it. The hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Charles Forbes) had certainly ex- 
pressed it to be his intention to vote in 
favour of the Amendment. Notwith- 
standing that declaration, he was at a loss 
to know upon what grounds the payment 
of the money was to be refused, and he 
certainly did not believe that the House 
of Commons would refuse to sanction the 
payment. However strongly opposed the 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side might be 
to the Government, he did not think they 
objected to the fulfilment of that part of 
the Treaty of 1815 by which this money was 
guaranteed. The grounds on which he 
acted had already been stated so fully on 
former debates, that he felt there was no 
occasion to trouble the House with a re- 
petition of them. He had said before, 
and he would repeat it, that if the country 
was not bound in honour under the Treaty 
of 1815, he would not have been party to 
a new Convention; but finding the country 
thus bound, he considered that he was not 
only justified in consenting to the payment, 
but that he should have been guilty of a 
dereliction of the honour of the country 
had he refused. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that in the whole 
course of his parliamentary experience he 
had never before known an instance of a 
motion for papers upon which the Ministers 
of the Crown sat for five hours silent with- 
out declaring the intention of Ministers 
upon the subject of the motion. His sur- 
prise was not diminished when he heard 
the first Cabinet Minister in the House 
found his refusal to grant papers upon the 
assertion that no one of the 240 free Gen- 
tlemen who had voted upon a former night 
could now vote against Ministers upon the 
present question, That, it seemed, was 
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considered a sufficient answer to the rea- 
sonable request of the House for papers 
upon which it could alone come to a just 
decision upon the vote which his Majesty’s 
Ministers required them to come to. The 
question then before the House was 
whether they should have sufficient inform- 
ation, consistently with parliamentary 
usage, to guide them in their vote. The 
declaration of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, that he had voted the other night 
in favour of Ministers, although he thought 
them wrong, because he was unwilling to 
concur in a vote of censure upon them, 
assisted him in understanding the course 
of the noble Lord (Lord Althorp). The 
noble Lord went a step further, and called 
upon them not to require necessary in- 
formation, because that information would 
prove also to be a severe censure upon his 
Majesty’s Ministers. That, perhaps, was 
not the expression used bythe noble Lord, 
but that was the meaning of his appeal to 
the 240 Gentlemen who supported him 
the other night. The arguments used on 
the other side had not been at all address- 
ed to the question really at issue. He was 
surprised to hear a noble Lord declare that 
the question before the House—a motion 
for necessary information—was precisely 
the same as a question upon the mainte- 
nance of the national faith with the public 
creditor. What was more consonant with 
the duty of that House towards the public 
creditor than to watch with narrow and 
jealous care large expenditures of the 
public money such as this? It was their 
duty, as members of Parliament, to look 
into acase of this kind. His Majesty’s 
Government told them, that the spirit of 
the Treaty of 1814 was distinct from its 
letter. The House of Commons, therefore, 
humbly approached his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, asking them only to show that this 
was the fact, and they would be content. 
It was stated, that the object of the treaty 
was, tokeep the emperor of Russia friendly 
to that policy, as regarded Holland and 
Belgium, which should best maintain the 
peace of Europe. No one was hardy 
enough to assert that this appeared on the 
face of the treaty. Why not, then, give 
the House an insight into those papers 
which did substantiate this point? The 
noble Lord said on a former occasion, the 
simple question was, ‘ whether the honour 
‘of the Crown was pledged to the pay- 
‘ ment ofa certain loan, made between the 
‘king ofthe Netherlands and the emperor 
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of Russia. The right hon. Gentleman 
contended that we were not bound to 
make good the terms of that loan, be- 
cause the payment was contingent upon 
the non-separation of Belgium and Hol- 
land. The fact of a severance having 
taken place between the States made null 
the original compact. The answer to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s inference 
would be found in the spirit in which the 
‘ treaty was entered into, and in consider- 
ation of the object contemplated by the 


a 7 
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the contract contingent upon the union 
of Belgium and Holland under one mo- 
narch.’* To find out that object or to 
ascertain the spirit of the treaty the noble 
Lord had elsewhere more than once stated, 
indeed that was the gist of one whole 
speech of the noble Lord, and of the speech 
of the Attorney General, that it was neces- 
sary to have recourse to other papers, to 
refer to other parts of the negotiation, and 


xn a en A 


by the examination of the whole, find out | 


the spirit of the treaty. These statements, 
which he perfectly recollected, were of 
themselves a sufficient parliamentary 
ground for the motion of his hon. friend. 
The same thing had been said by the first 
law officer of the Crown in that House. 
Under these circumstances, why, he asked, 
was not the House of Commons to have 
this information laid on the Table before 
it came to a decision upon this important 
question? After the lapse of seventeen 
years danger could scarcely be expected 
from making known the negotiations car- 
ried on between the different Powers upon 
the subject. He asked for the information, 
not in the spirit of opposition, and he 
could not think it either wise or politic for 
Ministers to employ the strength they were 
known to possess in that House in nega- 
tiving such a motion. Would such a 
course tend to elevate them in the public 
estimation? Was it not essential to the 
dignity of the House of Commons, and to 
the satisfaction of the people in the con- 
duct of the House, that they should have 
before them those documents by which 
only could it be proved that they had not 
voted in the dark, or without adequate ex- 
cuse, a large portion of the public money ? 
On the other side, the inconvenience, or 
evil consequences, of such a course had 
never been hinted at. On the contrary, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 


* Hansard, (third series,) vol, ix. p. 912. 
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(the Attorney -General) had stimulated 
their curiosity by saying that, if they 
could butsee the papers which he had seen, 
their minds would be in a most satisfactory 
state upon the subject. Was it, then, wise 
or just not to give them the opportunity of 
thus satisfying themselves? The question 
for his Majesty’s Ministers to determine 
was, whether by their vote that night they 
were prepared to sacrifice, he would not 
say their interest, but their character with 
the country. 

Mr. Robert Grant observed, that this 
was the third time this question had been 
brought before the House. ‘The professed 
object of the Motion was, to obtain inform- 
ation upon a subject upon which the House 
had already decided without thinking fur- 
ther information than was before them ne- 
cessary, and it could have but one result. 
There were some questions which suflici- 
ently answered themselves, and there were 
some Motions made, if not unfairly or in 
an unparliamentary way, yet with a toler- 
ably certain idea, that the object of mi xing 
the Motion would be equally well attained, 
whether it was granted or refused. From 
the moment when this question was first 
before the House, the opinion was given, 
that, even without this ulterior treaty, his 
Majesty’s Ministers were right in paying 
the instalment under the Treaty of 1815, 
to the Emperor of Russia. In that in- 
stance, his Majesty’s Ministers obtained 
the approbation of a large portion of the 
House. They then intended to go forward 
to the question of the other treaty. On 
that again, hon. Gentlemen opposite, not 
content with the former debate, and former 
defeat, delayed the business once more, 
by asking Ministers to determine that 
which had been already determined. In 
that effort, they were again defeated ; and 
now, when Ministers hoped, at least, to 
come to the real question, the hon. Gen- 
tleman got up, and asked, in all simplicity, 
for further information, being, at the same 
time, really and perfectly certain, that 
those Members who, in the absence of 
that information, saw enough to justify 
the conduct of Ministers, could have but 
one feeling with respect to this Motion. 
It was a little hard for Members at this 
period to call for further information, 
who, without it, had twice attempted to 
censure his Majesty’s Government. His 
intention in shortly troubling the House was, 
to take that ground which more properly 
belonged to him, of stating, in the absence 
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of information, which he did not pretend | 
to possess the simple and plain grounds 
which induced him to entertain no doubt | 
that, in point of law and reason, common | 
sense and justice, his Majesty’s ‘Ministers | 

were justified in paying the instalments | 

under the treaty. In this view of the | 

case, he hoped to have the vote of his | 

hon. and respected friend. He humbly | 

presumed, that the question was precisely | 
this; whether, under the Conventien of | 

1815, and referring also to the former | 
Convention of 1814, between Holland and | 
England, Russia had a fair right, accord- | 
ing to the law of nations, to call upon us 
to keep the treaty. The arrangement, on 
the other hand, was this; whatever might 
have been the wish of Russia or England, 
or any other of the Allied Powers, Hol- 
land was to gain just that accession of 
territory which would be produced by 
the union of Belgium with it. Such being 
the interest of Holland, the object of this 
treaty was perfectly just, inasmuch as it 
was simply to effect the union of Belgium 
with Holland, that being the object of 
Holland itself. The principal party to 
the treaty was the King of Holland ; Eng- 
land was only a collateral party. The 
object was Dutch; because the payment 
to Russia, was on account of the continu- 
ance of the union; and the consideration 
was Dutch, because it was either paid in 
Dutch money by Holland itself, or by 
England out of the debts of Holland. 
There was one consideration which ap- 
peared to him to overturn the whole of the 
argument of the other side of the House; 
but, before he came to it, he would make 
one or two remarks. His hon. friend 
agreed, that this was, in fact, neither more 
nor less than a Dutch arrangement, and, so 
far did he carry that argument, that he 
really contended (and so did other Mem- 
bers), that, if we did not pay the money 
to Russia, inasmuch as it consisted of the 
price which we were to pay to Holland for 
Demerara and some other colonies, we 
ought to pay it to Holland. That argument 
was founded on a complete and entire mis- 
reading of the Convention of 1814, which 
said, that certain things should be done in 
respect of a certain consideration to be 
paid by England, What was that consi- 
deration? Partly a sum of money, and 
partly an undefined responsibility; the 
defined sum of money consisting of one 
million, to erect fortresses in the Low 
Countries, and the undefined liability 
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being neither more nor less than this; that 
we should pay to Holland an amount 
which all the great Powers of Europe 
should deem necessary, only with this 
| condition; that the sum so paid should 
not exceed 3,000,000/. The union of 
Belgium and Holland was no longer prac- 
| ticable, and Ministers were told, that, if the 
great Powers of Europe wereof opinion,that 
nothing further could be done with respect 
to it, England had paid what she was 
bound to pay. He did most confidently 
submit that, by the two Cenventions of 
1814 and 1815, this money ought to be 
paid. Looking merely to the preamble of 
the treaty, it might be possible to construe 
it in any way; but, as it had been over 
and over again said, you must look not at 
the mere terms of the treaty, but of the 
stipulations and obligations which it con - 
tained. ‘Thus, then, it appeared, that lia- 
bilities were contracted between this coun- 
try and Russia, just the same as would 
have existed, if there had been separate 
treaties between Russia and England and 
Russia and Holland. He had endea- 
voured to establish this point, in order to 
disentangle the question from the confu- 
sion or indistinctness which had been 
thrown around it, by treating England as 
being only a secondary party. If, then, 
he were right in his position, at what result 
did he arrive? The case stood precisely 
thus ; England was bound by treaty to pay 
a certain annual sum to Russia. This ob- 
ligation, however, was conditional; it de- 
pended upon the condition that Holland 
and Belgium should remain united ; and 
if that condition were broken, the ob- 
ligation on England to pay the money 
to Russia terminated. Hon. Members 
opposite had a perfect right to contend, 
that inasmuch as the condition had been 
broken by the termination of the union 
between Holland and Belgium, we were 
released from the obligation of paying any 
more money to Russia. These were con- 
siderations which, according to the laws 
of common sense, reason, justice, and even 
humanity itself, subverted the conclusion 
which hon. Gentlemen had drawn from 
their own premises. Had nothing hap- 
pened, which (supposing the condition to 
have been broken) should suspend the 
natural consequence of the failure of that 
condition, namely, the release from pay- 
ment ? In his opinion there had ; because 
common sense, reason, and justice, estab- 
lished the proposition, that it was im- 
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possible for any party to take advantage 
of the breaking of a condition, in order to 
relieve himself from an obligation, when 
he himself had been the cause of the con- 
dition being broken. This principle was 
conclusive of the question. He was not 
fond of quoting from the learned writers 
on the law of nations; but, if it were ne- 
cessary, he could easily produce authority 
in support of the principle which he had 
laid down. He would not quote a single 
word, then ; but would only remark, that 
the publicist, who, of all others whose 
works were now in existence, most strenu- 
ously advocated the necessity of constru- 
ing treaties rigidly, according to the letter, 
stated, that there was one case in which 
nations could not be released from the 
obligations of a treaty, and that was the 
very case which he had laid down, namely, 
that of a party inducing another to break 
acondition, which he would have kept, had 
he been allowed to do so, and then taking 
advantage of such a circumstance to relieve 
himself from an obligation. His(Mr.Grant’s) 
proposition, therefore, was that, whether 
England be considered as a primary or se- 
condary party, she could not, in justice, 
first cause a condition to be broken, and 
then take advantage of it against another 
party. He would only add one remark 
more. He was very much surprised at 
the manner in which an Act of Parliament 
had been spoken of, in the course of these 
discussions, by some hon. Gentlemen. 
They had contended, that the treaty might 
have borne a wider and more liberal inter- 
pretation, when it rested on the footing of 
the law of nations, than now, when it had 
been incorporated into an Act of Parlia- 
ment. The right hon. Baronet had too 
accurate a mind, to adopt this view of the 
subject entirely ; but it had been broadly 
advanced by some of his friends; and he, 
toa certain degree, had sanctioned it. This 
argument must be urged, in forgetfulness 
of this. principle, that the law of nations 
was part of the law of England, and had 
been so stated to be, by the most eminent 
persons who ever dispensed justice in 
England. When, therefore, the Act of 
Parliament declared, that the money should 
be paid, according to the tenor of the 
treaty, it meant according to the legal im- 
port of that document. What, then, was 
its legal import? Its legal import, ac- 
cording to the law of the land, was the 
same import which it bore according to 
the law of nations. The treaty must be 
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construed, in the same way, in the great 
forum of nations, as in the municipal 
forum. Our obligation would remain the 
same, whether it be imposed by a treaty 
which was laid upon the Table, or by an Act 
of Parliament, which was placed upon 
the Statute Book. He agreed with his 
noble friend, the Secretary for foreign 
affairs, that treaties ought to be construed 
with the greatest extent of liberality 
which was ever applied to municipal in- 
struments. But, upon the present occa- 
sion, he claimed for this treaty no obliga- 
tions of a more binding nature than existed 
in any transaction between man and man. 
In the transactions which occurred between 
man and man, no party could induce 
another to break a condition, and then 
take advantage of that infraction to relieve 
himself from an obligation, An objection 
had been raised against the payment of the 
money to Russia, on the ground of the 
new treaty; for it had been said, if we 
were bound to pay the money by the old 
treaty, why was a new one necessary? In 
reply to tunis, he would merely state, that if 
we acknowledged our liability to pay the 
money, we were bound, at the suggestion 
of Russia, to draw up a fresh instrument 
of assurance, to satisfy any doubts which 
Russia might entertain with respect to the 
original treaty. These being his views 
upon this question, he should certainly 
feel it his duty to vote against the Motion. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the Motion 
conveyed a strong censure on his Majesty’s 
Government. Many Gentlemen who had 
not been in the House, might not know 
what the Motion was. It was for an Ad- 
dress to the Crown for copies of the Con- 
vention of the 19th of May, 1815, which 
sanctioned the loan from Holland to Russia. 
That Motion only called for the production 
of information, to be laid before the House, 
prior to requiring it to vote away five 
millions of money. Gentlemen on the 
Ministerial side of the House called them- 
selves conservatives of the national honour. 
Those who opposed them werealsosaid to be 
opposed to the national honour. Heshould 
only say, give the information in order that 
they might see whether the national honour 
had beensupported. Ifthatshould appearto 
be the fact he would not oppose the case 
relied on by his Majesty’s Government. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (the 
Attorney General) had only laid down the 
proposition that he entertained doubts of 
the treaty; and secondly, that it must 
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Jead to revolution and separation of Belgium 
from Holland. He thought his hon. and 
learned Friend would not deny that on a 
former occasion he made that declaration. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman did 
not use words to that effect he must have 
been belied in many diurnal publications. 
The noble Lord the Paymaster of the 
Forces had also said, ‘‘ Why do you not 
call for the papers ?” Under all the circum- 
stances he could not but believe that all he 
imputed to Gentlemen on the Ministerial 
side actually did occur. When papers 
were asked for, none of them would allow 
the parliamentary propriety of producing 
any of those papers before they came to the 
grantingof a large sum of the public money. 
In following up the Motion he wished to 
stand on the footing of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral.—They had been told that the case was 
made out by a mass of evidence. He did 
not wish to turn out the Ministers; he did 
not wish to degrade the hon. candidate for 
Marylebone ; but he should call for the ex- 
ternal evidence which induced the law 
officers to bolster up the treaty. It was 
said the treaty did not embrace the case, 
but that Ministers had in their possession 
evidence to justify the opinion of the law 
officers that it was proper to pay the mo- 
ney. He should say produce those docu- 
ments. He could find no case in which 
Ministers had called upon the House of 
Commons to come to a vote in support of 
the letter and spirit of a treaty without evi- 
dence. This mass of papers which capti- 
vated the sense of lawyers ought to be pro- 
duced. The hon. member for Middlesex 
had given an extraordinary vote against the 
Motion. | It was the first time,and might 
be the last, that any member for Middle- 
sex would vote away the public money to 
keep five Cabinet Ministers in their places. 
The hon. member for Middlesex voted 
away five millions to keep five Ministers 
in their places. If they acted upon the 
principle that honesty was the best policy, 
what a Ministry it must be! He deprecated 
the conduct of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex in voting away the public money to 
keep Ministers in their places. He con- 
demned such Middlesex morality, and 
trusted the people would have no more 
such guardians of the public purse. What 
would the country think of Ministers whose 
adherents must, in order to keep them in 
place, vote black white and white black ? 
Or what could be thought of the mo- 
rality that would act upon and openly avow 
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such principles? Looking at the Treaty 
of 1815, it was clear that the basis of it 
was the interminable integrity of the king- 
dom of the Netherlands. That integrity 
was guaranteed ; and in the clause there 
was even a prayer to God to forbid the 
separation of Holland and Belgium; but 
this new Treaty or Convention was based 
upon separation, and in it a prayer was 
offered to prevent their being ever 
united. For his part he could not under- 
stand the consistency of such pious diplo- 
matic ejaculations. The hon. member for 
Middlesex said, that he had been induced 
to vote with Ministers from a fear of turn- 
ing them out of office. It would be diffi- 
cult for the hon. Member to explain such 
conduct. If the spirit and letter of the 
former treaty were in perfect unison, as had 
been stated by Ministers, where was the ne- 
cessity of the new Convention? The preten- 
ded consideration of this new obligation 
was a sympathy and co-operation on the 
part of Russia with England in her policy 
towards Belgium. Now he defied the 
noble Lords and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to show a single precedent where 
a sum of five millions was given by this 
country to any other to induce that other 
to follow in the wake of England. In 
saying this he wished to be understood as 
not asking the House to relax in the least 
from that sensitiveness for the public 
honour, which they were bound always to 
maintain, and which he hoped would 
never for a moment be forgotten. Let him 
but have evidence that these payments 
ought to be continued; let him but 
have the evidence which satisfied Min- 
isters that these payments ought to be 
made, and, if equally satisfactory to him, 
he would say, that the House would not 
maintain the honour of the country nor its 
own character if it did not vote for the 
Convention; but before he came to any 
such conclusion he must have placed on the 
Table all the information upon which the 
Government had acted. The conduct of 
Ministers was most strange. They said 
they had information which satisfied them- 
selves, and they then said, that it must 
satisfy the House, although none of the 
Members had ever seen it.—This was a 
poor compliment to the 245, Members who 
voted with Ministers. He said 245, and 
not 246, because the Government would 
hardly claim the hon. member for Middle- 
sex as a supporter.-— The monstrous 
doctrines of that hon. Member had 
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fairly thrown the probity of Parliament 
into the shade. The principle upon which 
he had voted, according to his own state- 
ment, was not the justice of the case, 
neither was it whether his vote was 
useful to the country or conducive to her 
interest or honour, but he had voted with 
Ministers because it was useful to them 
to preserve their places. 

Viscount Palmerston said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had properly stated, 
that the question was not whether the 
Government had a right to pay any money 
to Russia in January last, as that question 
had been settled satisfactorily by two deci- 
sions of the House. At all events, that 
question had been disposed of, and he was 
astonished that it should be revived, and 
made the subject of another debate. He 
wished, in the first instance, to set those 
Gentlemen right who had addressed the 
House on the other side, and who had 
spoken of the 5,000,000/. of public money 
which were to be paid, in consequence of 
this arrangement, to Russia. The fact 
was, that if the amount were to be paid to- 
morrow, it would not exceed 1,800,000/. 
He did not mention this as an argument 
one way or the other, but he thought the 
extent of the claim ought to be accurately 
known. The real question now was, 
whether England was bound to continue 
the payments of this debt. For his part, 
he was prepared to contend, that the 
papers on the Table, independently of all 
other documents, were sufficient to estab- 
lish the justice of making those payments. 
It was clear from the speeches of the Earl 
of Liverpool and Lord Castlereagh, that 
the payments agreed upon to be paid to 
Russia, were in consideration of past ser- 
vices performed by that country, and the 
latter nobleman distinctly stated, that it 
was in consideration of such services on 
the part of Russia, combined with the 
deranged state of her finances—that de- 
rangement having been caused by her 
exertions in the cause of Europe—that the 
then Government made the treaty, and 
took upon themselves the responsibility of 
recommending to Parliament to make the 
payments, It was not necessary for him 
then to enter into the particulars of the 
original claims of Russia, nor of the 
manner in which this country became in- 
debted to Holland for a cession of certain 
colonies, but he would add, that the main 
condition of the payments was, that Russia 
should co-operate with England in her 
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policy respecting Belgium. He would 
again ask, was the separation which took 
place between Holland and Belgium the 
one contemplated in the treaty? He was 
clearly of opinion that it was not. The 
separation contemplated was one against 
the wishes of England, and effected with 
the concurrence of Russia. Now the fact 
was, that Russia was prepared to prevent 
the separation, and had been prevailed 
upon by England to acquiesce init. Hon. 
Members opposite complained that Eng- 
land was at first to pay Russia for the union 
of Holland and Belgium, whilst, by the 
new Convention, Russia was to be paid for 
the separation, and an attempt was made 
to show that those two stipulations were 
inconsistent with each other. He did not 
think so. It was, on the former occasion, 
thought, that it was the interest of England 
to have Holland and Belgium united, but 
since then it became the policy of England, 
with a view of preserving the peace of 
Europe, that Belgium should form an in- 
dependent State. The separation contem- 
plated was against the policy of England ; 
the separation which had taken place was 
agreeable to the policy of England, and it 
was a separation which Russia had been 
willing to prevent. The principle contended 
for, was the interest of this country, and it 
was equally applicable to both cases. In 
each case Russia acted with good faith, 
and had done nothing to deprive her of 
her rights under the Treaty of 1815. As 
to the altered wording in the new Conven- 
tion, he had only to say, that it could not 
be expected from Russia that she should 
allow so important a question to remain 
in any doubt. He said, that they had 
adopted precisely the same principle as 
was recognized by the original Convention. 
They had obtained from Russia the assur- 
ance, that whatever might be her policy 
with regard to Belgium, that policy should 
be consistent with the interests of Great 
Britain. It was obvious that we could 
not have made the continuance of the 
payment of the money depend upon a con- 
tingency before it presented itself, as con- 
sistent with the principle on which the 
treaty was founded ; but, when it was seen 
that it was only following up the same 
principle by a new mode of execution, 
then Ministers were consistent in adopting 
it. He should like to ask those who raised 
such grave objections to the payment of 
the money to Russia, what would have 
been their opinion supposing the prince 
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of Orange had been elected king of Bel- 
gium, instead of prince Leopold? Would 
they have contended that the obligation 
to pay the money would have ceased ? 
The words of the conditional parts of the 
treaty would, at least, have been satisfied ; 
and yet, if it were admitted, in that case, 
that Russia would have been still entitled 
to a liberal construction of the treaty, so 
as to continue her claim upon England, 
why was the payment to cease, merely 
because the Belgians elected Prince Leo- 
pold for their King? It would have been 
a manifest absurdity to have made the 
continuance of the payment depend upon 
an act of choice, over which neither this 
country nor Russia could have any influ- 
ence. The great object in view was, the 
preservation of the peace of Europe; and 
Russia was prepared, if we, by our policy, 
had thought it fit, to concur in_ hostilities 
for the re-establishment of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands. But it was thought 
better by England not to adopt that 
course. When the most determined resist- 
ance had been made by the Belgians to 
their union with Holland, it was thought 
prudent not to attempt to resist the national 
will: it was considered that the peace 
of Europe would be better maintained by 
the independence of Belgium, as distin- 
guished from its union with France—an 
independence founded upon the affections 
and feelings of the people, and by which 
its national interests should be secured, 
rather than to attempt, by overrunning the 
country with foreign troops, to compel 
that people again to submit themselves to 
the union which had been made in the 
year 1815, but which they had so utterly 
repudiated. But, supposing the conduct 
of England had been otherwise, and that 
it had been our policy to attempt the re- 
establishment of that union, then no ques- 
tion could have arisen as to our liability 
to pay this money to Russia. Now, setting 
aside the injustice of attempting to crush 
by force of arms that expression of 
national feeling which led to the separation 
of Belgium from Holland, he put it to 
the Gentlemen opposite, who, no doubt, 
were prepared to make a great display, 
upon the hustings, of the regard which 
they had in this case shown to an economy 
of the public money, whether the financial 
condition of the country would be more 
benefited, and its general interests better 
promoted, by the adoption of such a line 
of conduct—a line of conduct which their 
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arguments and reasoning would recom- 
mend—than by the adoption of that cours- 
of policy which his Majesty’s Ministers 
had felt it their duty topursue. He said, 
that not only was the course adopted con- 
sistent with good faith, but with the 
soundest policy; and that it was well cal- 
culated to promote the interests of the 
country, even when regarded under the 
narrow aspect of a mere question of eco- 
nomy. Theconsideration, then, for which 
this money was paid being services, past 
and performed, by Russia, before the year 
1815, we were not entitled to mix up with 
this question events which had happened 
since. Russia had kept faith with us as 
regarded this Convention, and we were, 
therefore, not at iiberty to suffer any 
quarrel we might have with that Power, 
on account of her policy in other matters, 
to interfere with the fulfilment of our ob- 
ligations to her under this treaty. And 
he would venture to say, that if Govern- 
ment had adopted a different line of con- 
duct—if it had refused to continue the pay- 
ment of this money—Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House would have got up 
and accused the Ministers of a gross 
breach of the national faith. The hon. 
member for Thetford would probably, 
under such circumstances, have come 
forward, and told the House, that these 
payments were as justly due as the divi- 
dends on the Three per Cents; and he 
would have charged the Ministers with 
having tarnished the honour of the country, 
and violated the obligations of treaties. 
But under what circumstances was the 
payment in January made? After the 
events had occurred in Belgium, which 
had been before explained, doubts were 
entertained as to the payment of this 
money being any longer binding. ‘The 
Attorney General gave it as his opinion, 
in consequence of the papers and corre- 
spondence which had been laid before him, 
that the money was due. If he understood 
the circumstances rightly, that opinion was 
formed upon the treaty and the secret 
articles only, without the correspondence. 
[‘* No, no”|. He was aware that his hon. 
and learned friend thought the payment 
ought to continue ; but he understood his 
opinion was, that the payment would have 
been good without that correspondence, 
which, however, strengthened and confirm- 
ed his opinion. His own opinion upon 
the Treaty of 1815 was, that this money 
ought to be paid. It had been asked, if 
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this were the case, why make this second 
Convention? Because, although it be a 
sufficient ground of proceeding for the 
Ministers of the Crown to have the opinion 
of their law advisers as to the construction 
of a treaty, yet, could it be supposed that 
a foreign government, knowing that 
changes might take place in the Adminis- 
tration of this country, should be satisfied 
to leave a doubt as to the construction of 
a treaty between that government and this, 
and to allow it to depend upon the opin- 
ions of the persons who might happen to 
be in office? With respect to the opinions 
of the hon. Gentlemen opposite, as to 
whether this money was or was not really 
due, nothing, during this discussion, had 
transpired to lead him to conclude, either 
one way or the other. It was true they had 
condemned the mode of payment; but, so 
far as he had been able to make out their 
opinions, they had not yet brought them- 
selves to affirm, positively, one way or 
the other, whether, according to good faith 
and honour, the country was bound to 
continue these payments. He should like 
to know their opinion; and, while they 
were moving for papers to enable them to 

ut a construction upon the treaty, he 
should be glad if they would state what 
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their opinion was upon the papers already 


before the House. The course they had 
pursued was most singular. In January 
they moved a positive resolution, that the 
money was not due, and ought not to 
be paid; in July the obligation was said 
to be determined ; they were prepared to 
vote for the present proposition, though 
they were not prepared in their speeches 
to assert it. When the House had twice 
emphatically decided that these proposi- 
tions were not correct, what was the next 
thing they proposed? Why, they moved 
that the House should obtain information 
respecting that very point upon which 
they had told the House, they were quite 
prepared to come to a decision without any 
information at all. Was ever so monstrous 
a proposition made? They endeavoured 
to pass a vote of censure on Ministers— 
they were twice defeated ; and then they 
asked for information upon the very 
subject-matter on which they proposed 
their vote of censure. The right hon. 
Gentleman argued, that in 1815 Parlia- 
ment sanctioned the treaty with informa- 
tion, but that in 1832 a treaty was pro- 
posed to be adopted by Parliament without 
any information at all. Certainly, the 
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House had better grounds upon which to 
proceed now, than it had in the year 1815, 
because the secret article had now been 
produced; the case, therefore, stood more 
fully explained than it did in 1815. But, 
in truth, there was something still more 
extraordinary in the proposal now made 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite ; 
because he could very easily understand 
how hon. Gentlemen, who had a strong 
opinion that this treaty was not well 
founded, and that the faith of the country 
was not pledged, might say to Govern- 
ment, ‘ If you will place upon the Table 
all the information you possess, we may 
alter our opinions.” But what was the 
case? Why, the Gentlemen said “ There 
is no information ; the payments are con- 
trary to Act of Parliament, and we cannot 
sanction them.” The motion was most 
extraordinary. The course pursued by 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite was most 
strange, for, after two decisions of the 
House, they came down again and asked 
for additional papers, for the purpose of 
showing whether the House had - acted 
wisely or not. They first moved a vote of 
censure, and, having failed in that, for 
which they had laid no grounds, they then 
sought for information which was not at 
all necessary. Much had been said of 
what had fallen from the hon. member for 
Middlesex. He certainly could state, from 
his own experience in Parliament, that 
nothing was more common (and he would 
also add, that nothing was more constitu- 
tional) than for hon. Members to place 
confidence in the Government or party to 
which they were attached; and, having 
reposed such confidence, and believing 
that the success of their party would be 
of benefit to the country, there was no 
inconsistency in yielding up individual 
opinions to the general interests of the 
country. Putting this question as it had 
been put to the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, he would ask, if there were any public 
men in thiscountry who, if placed in office, 
would so tarnish the honour of the country 
as to refuse to pay this money? He would 
take it upon himself, from his own know- 
ledge of those persons most likely to come 
into power if the present Ministry were 
broken up, to say, that there was nota 
man of them who would refuse to pay the 
demands of Russia or would say the 
money was not due. Where, then, would 
be the economy? The true interests of all 
countries demanded the maintenance of 
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good faith and honour, This was shown 
in the case of several nations, which had 
by their crooked policy fallen from the 
highest pitch of glory, whilst England, by 
her good faith and generosity, had risen 
to the first rank amongst nations. He fully 
concurred in those principles, and was 
entirely convinced that nothing was to be 
gained by tergiversation or dishonesty. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that if he under- 
stood the charge of the noble Lord against 
those who opposed the Government, it 
amounted in truth to this, that the Oppo- 
sition had not been so factious as to de- 
clare that they would resist the payment 
of money to which there was an equitable 
claim; that they would not advocate a 
breach of national faith, although they 
were desirous to vindicate the honour of 
Parliament. They were actually accused 
of having omitted to avail themselves of 
the most likely topic to catch popularity, 
and taunted for not declaring that they 
would resist the payment of the money 
to Russia under all circumstances. He 
had distinctly said, from the outset, that 
he would not pledge himself to anything 
of the sort; he was told by the economists, 
“ Only hold out the hope that the money 
shall not be paid at all, and we will give 
you our support ;” but he had said, that 
he would support national faith at what- 
ever cost. He had always said, that the 
money was a trifle, compared with the 
maintenance of public honour; but while 
prepared to satisfy every equitable claim 
upon the country, he also wished to make 
Ministers responsible for misconduct, and 
to vindicate the dignity of Parliament. 
The readiness on his part to forego the 
advantage of the argument from economy 
was a sufficient answer to the charge, 
that the Opposition were aiming only to 
unseat the Government. The noble Lord 
had said, that the hon. member for 
Middlesex had acted most wisely by re- 
fusing to allow himself to be entrapped 
by plausible motions, but unfortunately, 
the eulogium on this occasion was not 
just. The hon. Member was, undoubt- 
edly, not hasty in supporting the oppo- 
nents of the Ministers, but, on the first 
occasion, when those Ministers were the 
hardest run, and when, as the noble Lord 
said, the Reform Bill itself was in danger, 
the member for Middlesex had been en- 
trapped, and, regardless of national faith, 
regardless of the fate of Ministers, regard- 
less too of the danger to the Reform Bill, he 
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actually voted in the minority. Not only, 
then, was the eulogium not just, but, after 
what had occurred in the passing of the 
Reform Bills, it was most unfortunate, 
The hon. Member had voted in January, 
that the payment of the money was 
illegal; in July he voted directly the reverse; 
but, to console his opponents, he told them 
that he knew his vote was a dishonest one, 
and that he gave it to preserve the Minis- 
ters in their places. The hon. Member 
said, he had voted repeatedly against his 
conscience and his judgment, and would 
do so that night to preserve the Ministers 
in their places. A more extraordinary 
exhibition of candour he had never wit- 
nessed ; and the noble Lord urged, in 
defence of the strange avowals they had 
heard that night, that it was wise and 
proper for a person associated with a 
party to give up his own particular opin- 
ions, on peculiar points, for the interest 
and advantage of the whole body. Oh, 
if a Member for a rotten borough, if a 
Representative of those small constitu- 
encies condemned by schedule A, had 
made such an avowal as they had heard 
from the member for Middlesex; if he 
had dared to declare that he voted black 
was white, and white was black, against 
his reason and conscience, merely for the 
purpose of maintaining a Ministry in their 
places, what an indignant outcry would 
there have been against such shameless 
and profligate conduct. Why, those very 
boroughs had been condemned, because 
it was alleged that the Members returned 
for them did not vote upon their consci- 
entious view of each particular question, 
but voted with their party, and supported 
that party upon every subject, without 
reference to its merits. But the member 
for Middlesex was a privileged man, and 
could take a liberty with his conscience 
not allowed to the Members for smaller 
constituencies. Much should he like to 
hear that hon. Member addressing his 
constituents upon the subject. He could 
shadow out in his mind the very words 
that would fall from the hon. Member, 
He would say, “ Pledges from me must 
be unnecessary. My votes in Parliament 
are before you. Examine them, compare 
them, and in them you will find the perfect 
mirror which reflects my parliamentary 
conduct.” But surely it would be most 
perplexing to the hon. Member, if any of 
his constituents should take upon him- 
self to inquire, in return, to which class 
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of contrary votes they were to refer, and 
should demand some test by which the 
black votes might be distinguished from 
the white. And, possibly, as the votes of 
the hon. Member seemed to be so nicely 
distinguishable by their colour, if there 
should be a few of an intermediate shade, 
the electors might characterize them as 
the Grey votes. They might ask him to 
reconcile the difference between the Janu- 
ary and the July votes. They might say, 
*‘Upon which of these two votes do you 
mean to rely? Is the January vote or 
the July vote the black one?” The 
member for Middlesex did not deserve the 
eulogium of the noble Lord, for his black 
votes and his white votes were given, in 
contradiction to each other, under circum- 
stances precisely the same. The defence, 
that he sacrificed his opinion to the inter- 
ests of his party was not available for him. 
In January, the hon. Member gave a white 
vote, and opposed the Ministers upon this 
question ; and now he gave a black vote, 
and supported them. But let it be re- 
marked, that in January the Reform Bills 
were not passed; and the Government 
was extremely hard pressed, having a 
majority of only twenty-three ; while now 
the Reform Bills were passed, and the 
Government had managed to procure a 
majority of forty-six. The hon. Gentle- 
man was, therefore, without the shadow 
of an excuse for his inconsistency. He 
thought they might lay aside the ques- 
tions which had been argued on preced- 
ing evenings. The question now was, 
whether or not they should have informa- 
tion, acknowledged to be in existence. 
The noble Lord said, that the opponents 
of Government first attempted votes of 
censure, and now, when it was too late, 
they asked for information. They were 
told it was too much to inflict censure, 
without having before them the information 
upon which the Government had acted. 
They then asked for the information, and 
it was refused, without even an allegation 
that to grant it would be inconvenient 
to the public service? The noble Lord 
said, that the payment to Russia was made 
for services done and performed by Russia, 
which were notorious, and which required 
no explanation. But did the House re- 
member the pathetic appeal of the Solicitor 
General? “Oh!” said the Solicitor Ge- 
neral, “‘ If you had seen what I have seen, 
if you had had access to the pile of docu- 
ments J have waded through, you would have 
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no hesitation in granting the money.” 
When the House asked for a sight of these 
convincing documents, the noble Lord got 
up, and quoted to them Hansard’s Par- 
liamentary Debates, and the Reports of 
Lord Castlereagh’s and Lord Liverpool’s 
speeches. He never could believe that 
the documents so pathetically alluded to 
by the Solicitor General were two speeches 
of Lord Liverpool and Lord Londonderry, 
to which every human being had access 
in that most excellent work. If the 
noble Lords wished to convince the House 
that they had acted correctly in this trans- 
action, let them produce the official docu- 
ments on which their judgment professed 
to be founded. It was vain for them to 
rely upon a majority of forty-six; vain 
for them to call a motion for information 
factious. The only sufficient answer would 
be the production of the documents. But 
the noble Lord said, it was extremely clear 
that the money was to be paid to Russia 
for past services performed ; why, then, 
did the noble Lord require a new Conven- 
tion? The preamble of the second Con- 
vention certainly referred to the first, and it 
expressly recited it, but nothing whatever 
could be found in it about the past. ser- 
vices of Russia, It stated the considera- 
tion to be, the adhesion of Russia to the 
general arrangements of the Congress of 
Vienna. If it were true, that the original 
payment to Russia was made on account 
of services rendered to the general cause 
of Europe and sacrifices made by Russia, 
why did the second Convention allege that 
the equivalent which England was to re- 
ceive from Russia in return for the con- 
tinued payments was this, that Russia 
would not contract any new engagement 
respecting Belgium, without a previous 
agreement with his Britannic Majesty, and 
his formal assent? Where, then, was the 
justification of the assertion, that the two 
treaties were founded upon the same con- 
sideration? The Government gave to the 
House conflicting documents. The one 
corresponded not with the other. The 
noble Lord contended that the money was 
due to Russia for old services. Then why 
the new condition in the second Conven- 
tion? The preamble bound Russia, in 
consideration of the continuance of the 
payment, to identify her policy with that 
of England with respect to Holland. That, 
he contended, was entirely a new condi- 
tion, and how could it be maintained, that 
if the money was fairly due to Russia for 
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former services performed, it was now just 
to impose upon Russia, as a condition of 
payment — that she should change her 
policy with regard to Holland so often as 
the policy of this country was changed ? 
The question had been repeatedly asked, 
was this money to be ultimately paid or 
not? He would say this; unquestionably 
it was to be paid, if the country was bound 
to its payment by good faith. He would 
not tarnish the fair fame of the country for 
any sum whatever, upon any occasion, 
but more especially upon an occasion on 
which England had received a valuable 
consideration. When we incurred this 
responsibility on the behalf of Holland, we 
received from that country the colonies 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Demerara, 
Essequibo, and Berbice; we still retained 
those colonies, they were valuable pos- 
sessions, and therefore we were the more 
strictly bound not to shrink from any equi- 
table obligation we had incurred. He 
agreed with his hon. friends that the money 
might be due from England; but to whom 
ought it to be paid? He could by no 
means admit that the first Convention jus- 
tified the second as a matter of course; 
but still there might be circumstances, 
not at present known to the House, which 
would still call for the continued payment 
to Russia, and authorize the new Con- 
vention: but what those circumstances 
were, the House had a right to know be- 
fore it was called upon to ratify the Con- 
vention. The noble Lord said, this country 
was bound to continue the payment to 
Russia by the good faith that Power had 
evinced. It appeared that when the se- 
paration was about to take place between 
Holland and Belgium, Russia said, ‘ I 
am ready to fulfil the treaty; my troops 
shall march upon Belgium, to continue 
the incorporation.” ‘Oh! no,” said Eng- 
land, “our policy is altered; we wish the 
Separation to take place.” “ Very well,” 
was the reply of Russia; ‘continue to me 
the payment, and I am ready to subscribe 
to your policy with respect to Holland 
and Belgium.” Such might be the fact ; 
but, if it were, it ought to be established. 
The documents proving that to be the case 
ought to be in the possession of the House 
before it was called upon to ratify the 
treaty. The King might make a new 
treaty under a new system of policy, but 
it was for the House to say, in a case in 
which the payment of money was con- 
cerned, whether it would enable the King 
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to execute such a treaty. If it were 
proved that this country had induced 
Russia, by a promise of the continuance 
of the payment, to act in the manner she 
had done, that gave rise to a new case, 
and a new Convention was necessary, the 
policy of which depended upon many 
mixed considerations. He had said, he 
was not free from doubts as to whom 
the money ought to be paid. An hon. 
Member (Mr. Gisborne), who had argued 
the question ably, had said, that Holland 
was badly used ; but the same hon. Mem- 
ber contended, that England was exoner- 
ated from making the payment to Hol- 
land, on account of the unjust and impo- 
litic conduct of that country to Belgium. 
That argument appeared to him most un- 
satisfactory. The hon. Member admitted 
that Holland had a right to refuse to 
pay her part of the loan to Russia. Let 
him suppose that the whole of the loan had 
been payable by Holland, and that that 
country had retained possession of the co- 
lonies she had given up to this country; 
how then would the case stand? If Hol- 
land was justified in refusing to pay a 
portion of the loan, surely she would, in 
the case he was supposing, be equally jus- 
tified in refusing to pay the whole; and, 
therefore, if this country had not been put 
in possession of the Dutch colonies, Hol- 
land would have retained her colonies, and 
would have no debt topay. But England 
had the colonies, and to what Power then, 
according to the reasoning of the hon. 
Member, ought England to make the pay- 
ment of her portion of the loan? Surely 
to Holland. It might be very convenient, 
for ensuring Russian acquiescence, to 
make the payment to Russia, but certainly, 
according to the reasoning of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Gisborne) it was anything 
but just. But he never would admit that 
Holland had behaved with harshness or 
injustice to Belgium, or that the revolt was 
justifiable by the conduct of Holland. 
The revolution in Belgium followed as a 
consequence from the revolution in France. 
If the French Revolution had not oc- 
curred, they would have heard nothing 
of the separation of Belgium from Hol- 
land; and we had no pretext in the 
misconduct of Holland, for exonerating 
ourselves from our pecuniary obligations 
to that country. He wished not to enter 
upon the question of the policy pur- 
sued by his Majesty’s Government with 
oo to Belgium ; but he could not help 
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smiling when he heard an hon. Member 
contend, that to place Prince Leopold on 
the throne of Belgium was a matter of 
great advantage to this country; because, 
forsooth, that prince had formerly been 
allied to a daughter of the King of Eng- 
land. What did the hon. Member think 
of the alliance which the king of Belgium 
was now about to form? If a matri- 
monial alliance, that had now ceased 
fifteen years, was to have so powerful 
an influence over King Leopold’s politics, 
what did the hon. Member think would 
be the effect of a marriage with one of 
the daughters of the king of the French ? 
If the former connexion had made Leopold 
an English prince, would not the new 
connexion make him a French prince, and 
would not all the advantages of placing 
him on the throne, which were expected 
to belong to England, in reality belong to 
France? He implored the Government 
not to drive the House to a premature 
discussion of those matters. The payment 
could.not rest upon the old Convention, 
but must depend upon the new, mixed up 
with considerations arising out of the old. 
The Government had been-rescued from a 
vote of censure, and might, therefore, with- 
out difficulty, consent to a postponement 
of the question. He asked not for an 
indefinite postponement, but as long a 
one as the duration of the Session would 
authorize. A premature discussion on 
Belgian affairs was open to great objection. 
It was true that the five Powers had agreed 
to the separation, and had recognized King 
Leopold, but it was also true that none of 
the necessary arrangements were yet com- 
pleted. The last article of the Convention 
clearly proved, that the period for decision 
on the merits of that Convention had not 
yet arrived. It assigned, as the reason 
of the Convention, the preservation of the 
peace of Europe. How did they know 
the peace of Europe would be preserved ? 
He hoped to God it might, but, under 
the present circumstances, it was utterly 
impossible to affirm that it would. He 
wished not to enter upon that question ; 
he wished not to say a word upon the 
conduct of this country with respect to 
Belgium. On the contrary, he, and those 
who acted with him, had carefully, upon 
all occasions, abstained from provoking 
debate on the question of Belgium. He 
had strong feelings upon the subject, but 
he had been unwilling to enter into a pre- 
mature discussion. These negotiations 
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were drawing.to their close, and, whether 
they would end for good or evil, the march 
of time would soon disclose. Holland 
had been told, that by the 20th of July she 
must concur in the treaty, or force would 
be employed to compel her assent; and 
with such a declaration, was it decent or 
wise to call upon the Parliament to ratify 
the Convention now before the House ? 
He had no doubt as to what the conduct 
of Russia would be; he had no doubt 
that she would keep her engagements to 
England respecting Belgium; but why 
should they be called upon to sanction 
the new Convention, until the negotiations 
now pending, as to the future relations 
between Holland and Belgium, were 
brought to a close. There were rumours 
that a French and English fleet were to 
be united for the purpose of constraining 
Holland to submit to the treaty. He 
trusted such was not the case; but, if it 
were, it was most unfair, in such a state 
of affairs, to compel a decision by the 
House of Commons as to the policy of 
a new pecuniary engagement to Russia. 
With respect to the alleged conduct of 
Russia to Poland, he was glad to find 
that all agreed in thinking that that sub- 
ject had no connection with the present. 
He had heard some statements in the 
House respecting the conduct of Russia to 
the Poles, and he believed many of them 
to be unfounded in fact. It had been 
stated that thousands of children had been 
torn from their parents, and banished into 
Siberia; he had expressed his disbelief of 
that assertion, and he had since been in- 
formed, on good authority, that those 
children were orphans—made orphans, he 
regretted to say, by the calamities of war— 
and that they had been placed in Russian 
schools, not for the purpose of separating 
them from their parents, for they had none, 
but for the purpose of providing for them 
in their helplessness, and giving them 
education. So viewed, that which, under 
another aspect, appeared an act of gross 
cruelty, might be a humane proceeding. 
He was thankful to the House for the 
attention with which it had heard him, at 
so late an hour, and concluded by entreat- 
ing the Government not to drive the House 
to a division. If it obtained another small 
majority, that majority would not convince 
the country that the conduct of Ministers 
had been justifiable. 

The Attorney General felt himself called 
upon to remove some misapprehensions 
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which seemed to prevail, relative to the 
opinions which his learned friends and 
himself entertained on this subject. It 
had been supposed that they formed, in the 
first instance, an opinion, from considering 
the treaty itself, which could only be 
altered by the private documents laid 
before them, and which the present Mo- 
tion sought to bring before Parlia- 
ment. This he had never stated; but 
merely that his first impression, from the 
text of the treaty, was in favour of an 
exemption from future payments; but 
that his opinion, when guided by other 
documents, and by the circumstances of 
the time, was, that no case creating that 
exemption had, in fact, arisen. On the 16th 
of December, and on the subsequent dis- 
cussions of January, June, and July, he 
uniformly declared, that he (the Attorney 
General) had been satisfied that the sepa- 
ration had reference only to such an 
event having been effected bya hostile 
power. But he never said, that it was 
necessary to see additional papers to 
those already furnished, to form such an 
opinion. It appeared to him that the 
House of Commons had twice decided 
that point then before them; and the 
Motion, therefore, if not in form, was yet 
in substance, a vote of censure upon the 
House itself, which had said, that it had 
documents enough to form an opinion as 
to this treaty. His noble friend, the 
Paymaster of the Forces, was supposed to 
have spoken in favour of this dextrous Mo- 
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tion, because he said on a former occasion, 
that the course for hon. Gentlemen oppo- | 
site to take was, to move for papers. But 
the question was then put upon very dif- 
ferent grounds. It was then said, that 
the House must not go out of the four 
corners of the treaty. It was ajust answer 
to that observation to say, that there were 
other documents which threw light upon 
the subject. But with what pretence 
could hon. Gentlemen now move for 
papers, whose uniform argument, on the 
two first discussions, had been founded 
on the treaty itself, with a stout denial 
that any thing extraneous could throw 
light upon it? The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite knew that the opinion of 
Ministers was formed with the help of 
other documents; but not a word was 
said in January about producing them. 
In the notice given in January, the motion 
was in condemnation of the conduct of 
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turned upon the question, whether the 
Government had rightly construed an 
Act of Parliament. It was the same the 
other night; and now, for the first time, 
it was intended to move for papers, which, 
if they were to have any effect at all on 
the opinion of hon. Gentlemen, ought to 
have been called for before. They 
wanted no information to pass a censure 
upon the Government; they denied that 
any information could relieve the Go- 
vernment from censure; and uow they 
called for information in hopes of culling 
out from it some other matter of re- 
proach. It had been said, that the 
hon. member for Middlesex had com- 
mitted himself, by the sentiments he 
had this night expressed. If that hon. 
Member were to be paired off, in counter- 
poise to all the votes which had been given 
from party motives against the Govern- 
ment, his Majesty’s Ministers would be 
considerable gainers. He might refer 
to the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Charles 
Forbes), who stated, that he was convinced 
of the binding obligations of the treaty, 
and yet was willing to vote for the pre- 
sent Motion, which was one of censure 
upon the Government. The gross in- 
consistency he had pointed out, as well 
as the attendance of Members from the 
most distant corners of the realm, suf- 
ficiently proved the motives for this new 
experiment. The right hon. Baronet, 
the member for Tamworth, had now, for 
the first time, said, that we ought to 
pause in these payments, till we knew 
whether Russia would conform to the 
policy of England; but the payment of 
this debt was not to depend upon the 
course which Russia might hereafter take. 
The consideration had been given, and 
the obligation was binding upon the 
country. It was for the House to decide, 
with a perfect knowledge that nothing 
had taken place to relieve this country 
from her obligations, whether she should 
not continue to fulfilthem? The confer- 
ences which had taken place were never 
intended to put an end to our obligations, 
although the condition, for the future, 
had been altered. The policy of Russia 
was to be identified with that of this 
country; and, by the command which 
we thus acquired over the power of 
Russia, we had an additional security 
for the maintenance of peace. To adopt 
the right hon. Baronet’s suggestion, would 
be to revive disputes now settled. We 
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were, perhaps, on the eve of great events, 
and, therefore, he deprecated the idea 
of again unravelling this skein of obliga- 
tion, the binding strength of which, had 
already beentwice recognized. Whyshould 
they again open the question of the con- 
duct of all the Powers of Europe towards 
Holland, and by entering into discussions 
so angry in their progress, disturb the 
course of the negotiations which his noble 
friend had to conduct? No ingredient 
could be thrown into the cauldron of dis- 
cord more likely to make it boil over, than 
further discussion on this unfortunate 
subject. Let the House remember, that 
it would be the worst of all possible 
economies—entailing not only a lasting, 
but an immediate, expenditure upon this 
country—to do anything to disturb the 
arrangement now in progress to secure 
the inestimable blessings of peace. His 
object in rising was, to state distinctly 
the humble part which he had taken in 
these transactions. There was no incon- 
sistency in anything he had done in this 
matter, he protested equally against the 
notion that his first impression as to the 
treaty was not to be altered by any other 
documents whatever, and against the 
allegation that that first impression might 
not be fairly altered, and a mature opinion 
formed by the facts and documents of 
which Parliament was already possessed. 
God forbid that the House of Commons 
should not have the means of judging of 
the course pursued by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment! but it had the means, it was 
satisfied with them, and agreed in the 
conclusion to which Ministers had come, 
and must be sensible that to raise a new 
controversy would be to put all our hopes 
to hazard, and perhaps throw back to an 
immeasurable distance that arrangement 
and pacification which there was nowevery 
reason to believe would be durable. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan ‘thought that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had fallen 
into so strange a confusion in his argu- 
ment, that, although it was now late, he 
could not help rising to notice it. He 
meant to advert to that point, that the 
House was about to decide a question 
which had already been twice decided. 
But the questions they had discussed were, 
whether they approved of what Ministers 
had done? And whether or no Ministers 
had acted right in paying this money to 
Russia? But the question now before 
the House was, whether the Government 
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should produce or withhold certain papers 
which it had evidently in its possession, 
and which would enable the House to 
form a more accurate opinion upon the 
subject. Were they to give a blind vote 
of confidence ? That was the question at 
present. Whether the money ought to be 
paid might be a question hereafter; but 
it was a question as distinct from this as 
that which they had before discussed. 
Many Gentlemen, however, had been so 
blinded by the course of argument used 
on the other side, that they thought they 
were going to vote against the payment of 
money to Russia? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman intimated, that the right hon, 
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| member for Tamworth had not acted fairly 
| in talking about important negotiations 
| still pending. But was it fair in the Go- 
| vernment, if this treaty formed a part of 
the great general scheme entered into be- 
tween the Five Powers (which it must do, 
for it referred to the separation of Holland 
and Belgium), to pledge the House upon 
the whole subject, when it only laid a part 
of it before them? Hon. Gentlemen were 
much mistaken, if they thought that a 
vote of blind confidence on a subject of 
this importance would not be considered 
when they came upon the hustings. The 
Reform Bill was now passed, so that there 
was no plea for voting on the side of the 
Government except on the merits of 
every question. This was a subject in 
which the interests of the country, and a 
great question of foreign politics were 
deeply involved ; and it was one upon 
which he should not have expected the 
Government would have kept back docu- 
ments. He thought that the whole 
matter of this Convention, and the motion 
that the Speaker do leave the Chair, ought 
to be postponed, till there was a full dis- 
cussion upon the separation of Belgium 
and Holland. The noble Lords opposite, 
in attempting to defend a cause, in itself 
bad, had not brought forward even the 
evidence which they might have done, and 
which, perhaps, might quite have altered 
the complexion of the case. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that the 
Government desired it to be understood 
that the vote upon this question would 
pledge no one to the general question of 
the policy towards Holland and Belgium. 

Mr. Kearsley next spoke, but amidst 
incessant cries of ‘‘ Question.” He hoped 
the House would bear with him for a short 
time. He did not often trespass on the 
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indulgence of the House, and when he did 
he was generally fortunate enough to 
obtain a most cheerful audience. His 
speeches were “ like angels’ visits—few 
and far between.” It was only a few 
nights ago that the hon. member for 
Middlesex calumniated the emperor of 
Russia, by calling him ‘ a monster,” and 
he was therefore very much surprised to 
see that night the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, bandying compli- 
ments with the hon. Member, and pitch- 
ing it right and left. While on his legs, 
he would take the liberty of addressing a 
few words to the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Did not that 
noble Lord know that be was bringing 
down the Divine wrath on this country by 
the desecration of the Sabbath? He would 
inform the noble Lord that 
‘* Example strikes where precept fails, 
And sermons are less read than tales.”’ 

He knew that he possessed but a weak 
voice, but if he had a strong one, he 
would not fail to ring into his gracious 
Monarch’s ears, that his illustrious father 
would have blushed to have countenanced 
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men who had not a blush in them. 
The House divided on the Amendment, 
Ayes 155; Noes 191; Majority 36. 
Committee postponed till the following 


Friday. 
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Waterpark, Lord 
Wellesley, W. T. L. 
Wilde, T. 

Williams, J. 
Williams, W.A. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wood, C. 

Wood, J. 

Wood, Alderman, M. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 


ScoTLAND,. 


Adam, Admiral C. 
Agnew, Sir A. 

Dixon, J. 

Ferguson, R. 
Fergusson, R. C. 
Haliburton, Hn. D.G. 
Jeffrey, Right Hon. F. 
Johnstone, A. 
Johnstone, J. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Mackenzie, S. 
M’Leod, R. 

Stewart, Sir M, S. 


IRELAND, 


Belfast, Earl of 
Boyle, Hon. J. 
Brabazon, Viscount 
Brown, J. 
Browne, D. 
Burke, Sir J. 
Callaghan, D. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Clifford, Sir A. 
Doyle, Sir J. M. 
French, A. 
Grattan, H. 
Hill, Lord G, A, 
Hort, Sir W. 
Howard, R, 
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Jephson, C. D. O, 
Killeen, Lord 
Lamb, Hon. G. 
Leader, N. P. 
Macnamara, W. 
Mullins, F. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Ponsonby, Hon. G. 
Power, R. Duncannon, Viscount 
Russell, J. Rice, Hon. T. S. 


Paired off against the Amendment. 
Barham, J. Paget, Sir C. 
Beaumont, T. W. Pelham, Hon. C. A. 
Blake, Sir F. Phillipps, C. M. 
Burdett, Sir F. Portman, E. B. 
Burrell, Sir C. Rider, T. 

Coke, T. W. Robinson, Sir G. 
Dundas, Hon. T. Russell, Sir R. G. 
Foley, Hon. H. Slaney, R. C. 
Grattan, J. Stanley, Lord 
Gurney, H. Stanley, J. 

Heron, Sir R. Strickland, George 
Hudson, T. Western, C. C. 
Lennox, Lord G. Whitbread, W. H. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 17, 1832. 


Breacuo oF PrivitEGE.—CAasEs oF 
Mr. ALLIson AND Mr. Tuorre.] The 
Lord Chancellor asked whether James 
Allison, who had been accused by John 
Joseph Wright, solicitor for the parties 
opposing the Sunderland Dock Company, 
of a Breach of the Privileges of the House, 
was in attendance, and being informed by 
the officers of the House that he was, 

Lord Dundas moved, that James Allison 
be brought to the Bar, and he was brought 
to the Bar, attended by the Deputy Usher 
of the Black Rod. 

The evidence given by Mr. Wright on 
the day before, the purport of which was, 
that Allison had given him a blow on the 
face, while attending a Committee, ‘was 
read to him, and 

The Lord Chancellor asked Mr. Wright 
whether he had any other account to give 
of the matter ?.—No. 

Mr. Allison was then examined. He 
was described as a ship-builder, and 
stated that he had been examined asa wit- 
ness in the Committee on the Sunderland 
Dock Bill, on behalf of the supporters of 
the Bill, and that Mr. Wright, one of the 
Solicitors for the opposing party, had, in 
the course of an address to the Committee, 
cast, what he considered to be, very in- 
jurious reflections on him in reference to his 
evidence, and that he had, under the in- 
fluence of excitement and irritation, taken 
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Mr. Wright. by the nose. He was very 
sorry for what he had done; he acted 
under the influence of irritation, not merely 
on account of the reflections cast upon him, 
but also on account of a scornful look cast at 
him at the time by Mr. Wright ; and at 
the time of the transaction he was not 
aware that he was committing a breach of 
their Lordships’ privileges. He was sorry 
that he had allowed his feelings to get the 
better of his judgment, and threw himself 
on the mercy of their Lordships. 

The Lord Chancellor: Did you consider 
that Mr. Wright meant to insult you?— 
I did, my Lord. 

The Lord Chancellor: Have you since 
made any apology to Mr. Wright ?—I 
have not ; Iam very sorry for what I have 
done. 

Ordered to withdraw. 

Lord Dundas moved that James Allison 
had been guilty of a gross breach of the 
Privileges of the House, which was agreed 
to nem. diss. 

Lord Dundas then moved, that James 
Allison be, for his said offence, committed 
to the custody of the Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod, which was also agreed to 
nem. diss., and Allison was taken away in 
custody. 

The Marquess of Londonderry thought 
it his duty now to state, that this was not 
the only case of Breach of Privilege that 
had occurred in reference to the proceed- 
ings on the Sunderland Dock Bill. There 
were other Breaches of Privileges that had 
arisen, or were likely to arise out of the 
same proceedings. It had been intimated 
to him that a message, implying a chal- 
lenge, had been sent to Mr. Wright by 
Mr. Abbs, the Solicitor for the other party, 
and he was informed, not by Mr. Wright, 
but by another person, that the parties 
only delayed settling their differences in a 
hostile manner till their return to Sunder- 
land. He moved, that John Joseph Wright 
be brought to the Bar, and questioned 
about this matter. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. John Joseph Wright was brought 
to the Bar, and, being questioned by the 
Lord Chancellor, stated, that on Saturday 
gone a week (as he expressed it), he met 
Mr. Abbs the Solicitor on the opposite side, 
in Parliament-street, and that Mr. Abbs 
said to him, that when the business of the 
Bill was over, he intended to call upon 
the witness for an explanation. The ‘wit- 
ness said, that if he wanted an explanation 
from him, he had better tell him what it 
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was about. Mr. Abbs replied, that it was 
about a statement made in a printed paper 
circulated by the witness and his party 
among their Lordships. On the following 
Monday, at twelve o'clock at night, after 
he had been for some time in bed, he heard 
a noise at the door of his bed-room, and on 
his asking who was there, a person answered 
that he had come to him with a message 
from Mr. Abbs. He opened the door and 
admitted the gentleman, who stated that 
his name was Thorpe, and that he came on 
the part of Mr. Abbs for an explanation 
relative to some expressions in the printed 
statement already mentioned. This printed 
statement was an answer to a previous 
statement circulated by the parties sup- 
porting the Bill, in which it was stated, 
that the adverse feeling of the people of 
Sunderland to the Bill, arose from the mis- 
representations of the Solicitors for the par- 
ties more immediately opposing the Bill. 
In the printed statement in answer, which 
was prepared and circulated by him and his 
colleague, under the direction of . their 
clients, it was said, that the other party had, 
in their usual course of misrepresentation, 
stated, that the adverse feeling of the 
people of Sunderland arose from the mis- 
representations of the opposing party, and it 
was then denied that such was the fact, and 
asserted that the adverse feeling of the 
people of Sunderland to the Bill arose from 
a conviction that its passing would be most 
injurious to their interests. Mr. Thorpe 
asked, on the part of Mr. Abbs, whether 
Mr. Abbs was alluded to in the passage 
about misrepresentation? The witness 
said, that he and his colleague had acted 
professionally in the business, and by di- 
rection of their clients, and that he did not 
consider Mr. Abbs entitled to any expla- 
nation about the matter. He added, how- 
ever, that he wished that the explanation 
required should be distinctly stated to him 
in writing. A copy of a letter from Mr. 
Abbs was then brought him, requiring an 
apology or a disavowal as to the misrepre- 
sentation. He then required a more exact 
statement in writing, and to this he re- 
ceived an answer that his request was a 
mere subterfuge, and Mr. Abbs would ex- 
pect to hear from him, or something to 
that effect, but not having expected to be 
called upon, he had not the letters with 
him. He had denied the right of any 
one to call upon him for an explanation 
of what was done professionally, and by 
direction of his clients. In answer to this 


he had been told, that he had no right to 
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shelter himself under his professional cha- 
racter, and there the matter rested for the 
present. 

The Lord Chancellor: Did this matter 
originate from the printed statement cir- 
culated among the Lords ?—That was the 
origin of it, as alleged on the part of Mr. 
Abbs ; but he believed the real cause was 
something which he had thought it his pro- 
fessional duty to say in his address to their 
Lordships’ Committee. 

Witness ordered to withdraw. 

The Duke of Richmond observed, that 
the witness had spoken only to copies of 
letters, and did not appear to know of his 
own knowledge whether such letters were 
written by Mr. Abbs; and the first step 
ought to be to summon Mr. Thorpe to 
attend, that they might get the requisite 
information from him. 

The Lord Chancellor concurred in this. 
In the last case there was a direct and im- 
mediate Breach of Privilege committed in 
the House, and it was therefore a case 
which required immediate notice. In the 
present case the Breach was more remote, 
and it was not committed in the House, 
and therefore proceedings so immediate 
were not called for. But if in the mean- 
time, and while the question was pending 
in their Lordships’ House, there should be 
any further breach committed, it would be 
a breach of the grossest kind, and one which 
would call for proceedings of exemplary 
rigour. But there certainly did exist in 
the minds of many Members of Parliament 
considerable doubts whether the circulation 
of such statements among them was strictly 
regular or proper, although it was, no 
doubt, a common practice to circulate such 
statements among the Members of both 
Houses. He wished not to be understood 
as meaning to say, that the irregularity of 
the practice would be any justification ofa 
breach of Privilege; but it might be proper 
to take a little time for consideration. 

The Marquess of Londonderry agreed 
that there was a difference between the 
two cases. 

The Duke of Richmond moved that Mr. 
Thorpe be summoned to attend at the Bar 
of the House to-morrow. 

Ordered nem. diss. 


LOLI OD DD BLD — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 17, 1832. 


Mrnutzs.] Petitions presented. By Sir Gray SxIPwiTH, 
from the Leamington Political Union; and by Mr. 
Dixon, from Eaglesham,—in favour of the Factories 
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Regulation Bill.By Lord Howick, from the Workmen 
of Manchester, for assistance to enable them to Emigrate. 
—By Mr. Hunt, from Manchester, for an Inquiry into 
the Manchester Massacre of 1819; and from the Debtors 
in Horsemonger-lane Gaol, for an Inquiry into the Manage- 
ment of that Prison.—By Mr. Pxitirp Howarp, from 
Carlisle, against the Vagrants (Scotland and Ireland) 
Removal Bill.—By Mr. Waker, from Bagnalstown and 
Wexford, against the Punishment of Death.—By Mr. 
O’ConNELL, from four Places in Ireland; and by Mr. 
Wa ker, from Ballingarry,—against Tithes.—By Lord 
JouN RussELL, from the different Congregations of 
Dissenters in and about London and Westminster; and by 
Mr. WaLKeER, from Enniscorthy,—in favour of the Minis- 
terial Plan of Education (Ireland); and by Mr. Jamxs 
E. Gorpon, from Kilmoe; and by Captain PoLHILt, 
from the Clergy of Bedford,—against that Plan.—By Mr. 
O'CONNELL, from the National Political Union, for 
assimilating the Irish to the English Reform Bill; and 
from the Irish Law Society, against the Court of Chancery 
(Ireland) Bill. 


Satutine Don PEpro.] Lord Inges- 
tre alluded to the report of Don Pedro’s 
having landed in Portugal, and of the 
British Commander, Sir Thomas Trow- 
bridge, having saluted him on that occasion, 
and begged to ask the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, if Sir Thomas 
Trowbridge had any instructions from Go- 
vernment tosalute Don Pedro? 

Lord Althorp said, that Sir Thomas 
Trowbridge had been only-sent to the 
Tagus, to protect British subjects in that 
quarter. He admitted that intelligence 


had been received from that officer of the 
landing of Don Pedro; but he had made 


no mention of firing a salute. Sir Thomas 
had received positive instructions from Go- 
vernment not to interfere between either of 
the contending parties, and therefore he 
did not believe that the salute had been 
fired. 


Inns or Court.—Law Srupents]. 
Mr. Harvey said, he felt great pleasure at 
an intimation which he had received, that 
it was not the intention of Ministers to op- 
pose the Motion of which he had given 
notice. He should, therefore, spare the 
time of the House, feeling confident, that 
if any hon. Member should oppose it, he 
would be allowed the privilege of reply. 
The hon. Member then moved, that—* An 
Address be presented to his Majesty, that 
he will be graciously pleased to direct the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the state and practice of the Law, to ex- 
amine into the course of proceedings before 
the Benchers and Visitors of Lincoln's Inn, 
Inner Temple, Middle Temple, and Gray’s 
Inn, upon the application of persons seeking 
to become students thereof, or to be cajled 
to the Bar, and to report the evidence 
thereon, with any special circumstances, to 
this House.” 
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Mr. Hume seconded the Motion. 

Mr. O'Connell was desirous of knowing 
from the hon. member for Colchester, 
whether the facts stated, relative to the 
refusal by the Benchers to hear Mr. Young- 
man, Mr. Rixon, and Mr. Reeves, were 
correct, or the contrary. These gentlemen 
had offered to prove to the Benchers the 
erroneous ground upon which they had 
proceeded, in the case of Mr. Harvey. 

The Attorney General said, that as the 
Motion was now put on a general ground, 
and as he knew what was the feeling of the 
House on the former discussion, he should 
not oppose it. He wished the question to go 
fairly and unembarrassed before the Crown, 
and he, therefore, recommended that no 
further discussion should now take place. 
He thought it but fair to add, that the 
leading members of the Bar thought that 
the power of altogether excluding men 
from being admitted to an Inn of Court, 
with a view of being called to the Bar 
should undergo some examination. 

Sir Charles Wetherell asserted, that he 
had never heard a case in which the 
Benchers of any of the four Inns of Court 
had been guilty of abusing the power with 
which they were intrusted. He thought 
the power ought to be left, as at present, 
in their hands. They were in the same 
situation as heads of Colleges, whom it 
would be most improper to compel to 
receive students; or Bishops, who ought 
not to be compelled to institute; or the 
College of Physicians, or of Surgeons He 
must say, that he was surprised that the 
Ministers should concede this Motion; 
and, as he thought the Benchers ought not 
to be deprived of their power, he should 
divide the House on the question. 

Lord Althorp said, there could be no 
doubt there must be a discretion somewhere, 
to admit or reject a candidate for the Bar. 
In the same manner there must also be a 
discretion after his admission, in the calling 
or refusing to call a gentleman to the Bar. 
The Motion, however, did not go to take 
away the discretion, but to inquire whether 
any improperrestrictionsexisted with regard 
to admission to the Inns, and calling to the 
Bar. He thought the cases which had been 
compared to this, were by no means analo- 
gous, and he agreed with his hon. and 
learned friend that the feeling of the House 
on the former occasion was decidedly in 
favour of an inquiry of this sort. He 
should, therefore, offer the Motion no 
opposition. 

Sir Francis Burdett thought, that the 
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question was one of a very simple kind. 
There was no need of citing cases, or 
making comparisons. The question was 
not, whether the rights now claimed were 
germane to others, but whether they were 
germane to common sense. At present, 
the Judges had nothing to do with the 
matter, and that was the thing objected to, 
and which it was the aim of this Motion to 
remove, and in that manner to provide that 
no man should be condemned unheard. 
He asserted that there had been cases in 
which the Benchers had been guilty of 
abuse; and, without going further, he 
would mention the case of his intimate 
friend John Horne Tooke. That was a 
case in which the greatest possible talent, 
and the most unspotted integrity of cha- 
racter, availed their possessor nothing 
against the capricious exercise of the power 
of a few individuals, who had endeavoured 
thus to extinguish talent that might have 
been most advantageously exercised in an 
honourable and lucrative profession. There | 
had besides been a case that recently oc- | 
curred, in which the power of the Benchers 
had been abused. It was against all com- | 
mon sense and common justice that such 
an arbitrary and irresponsible power should | 
be vested in any set of men; he, there- | 
fore, wished to see the subject examined | 
into. He should give his support to the 
Motion. 
Mr. Pollock thought the hon. Baronet | 
was wrong in attempting thus to introduce | 
a premature discussion on the subject. He 


himself was a Bencher of one of the Inns | 


of Court; and he took that opportunity 
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he could inform the hon. Baronet, that the 
reason why that Gentleman wasrefused tobe 
called to the Bar was, that he was at the 
time a clergyman, or person in priest’s 
orders, and was, as such, incompetent to be 
called to the Bar. 

Mr. John Campbell said, with reference 
to the second case alluded to by the hon. 
Baronet, he was ready to acknowledge that 
the refusal to admit in this case was one 
of which he could not approve. Ina free 
country, every one of a fair character 
ought to have a right to be admitted ; and 
the practice of excluding him without 
hearing, and without appeal, was one which 
ought not to be endured for a moment. 
He opposed the Motion, because he thought 
it unnecessary, since the grievance com- 
plained of was already well known ; but if 
any one would bring ina Bill to remove 
that grievance, it should have his cordial 
support. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson was strongly in 
favour of the Motion. He took the same 
view of the subject as the hon. Baronet. 
In reply to the observation that the Ben- 
chers had never abused their power, he 
begged to refer not only to the individual 


‘cases which had already been mentioned, 


but to a general resolution passed by the 
Inns of Court, that no Gentleman who 
had been connected with the Press should 
be admitted in order to be called to the 
Bar. Was not that a piece of tyranny? 
He approved of that part of the present 
practice which referred the refusal to call to 
the Bar to the consideration of the Judges ; 
_and he should certainly support the Motion 


of stating that, in his opinion, an inquiry | for inquiry as to the other part. 


ought to be instituted, and that part of the | 


present practice ought to be corrected. That 
part related to the power of refusing to ad- 
mit to the Inns of Court. He did not under- 
stand why any one should be kept from 
becoming a Member of one of these volun- 


tary societies, without having any power | 


whatever to make an appeal against the 
decision that excluded him. When an 
individual was once admitted, and was 
then prevented from being called to the 
Bar, the Judges had the power to do so, 
and would give him a fair hearing. That 
part of the practice, therefore, might be 
left as it now was. The other, he thought, 
should be altered. Under these circum- 
stances he hoped it would not go forth to 
the world that there existed in the Inns of 
Court practices that were dishonourable, 


or a course of conduct that was tyrannical. | 


With regard to the case of Horne Tooke, 


Sir Charles Wetherell said, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had stated 
‘that the Inns of Court had passed a reso- 
lution, declaring that no one who had 
been connected with the Press should be 
called to the Bar. Hecould only say, that 
the Inn of Court to which he had the 
| honour to belong (the Inner Temple), had 
‘never to his knowledge passed any such 
Resolution. 

The Attorney General observed, that as 
the parties who did so were all dead, and 
there was no question now of any acrimo- 

' nious or personal feeling, but of a mere 
' matter of fact, he thought himself at li« 
berty to say that many years ago such a 
Resolution was passed at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and had been mentioned in that House by 
his hon, and learned friend Mr, Stephen. 

Mr. James L. Knight would not have 

' spoken but for the tone of the hon, Baronet, 
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a tone which was not at all warranted by 
the facts. It was quite clear that the 
Motion must be amended ; and in order, 
then, to accomplish the end in view, a new 
Commission must be issued under the 
Great Seal. He denied that the power 
of the Benchers was capricious, or that it 
had been tyrannically exercised. It be- 
longed to the highest authorities of the law 
—men of rank and character—and under 
it the Bar had always flourished; and the 
most learned Judges had thence been drawn 
to dispense the law of the land. If a 
young man applied to be admitted a stu- 
dent and was refused at one Inn, he might 
resort to a second, toa third, and even toa 
fourth ; and if, after having remained the 
usual time a student, he wished to be 
called to the Bar, and the privilege were 
refused, he had his remedy in an appeal to 
the fifteen Judges. 

Colonel Evans rejoiced to find, that there 
was how a prospect that the matter would 
be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 
He gave his hearty support to the Motion. 

Mr. Hunt hoped that ultimately a Bill 
would be brought in to remedy the abuse, 
for abuse it must be called, when under it 
such men as Horne Tooke, Wooler, and 
Mr. Whittle Harvey had been rejected. 

Mr. Goulburn was of opinion, that a 
discretionary power ought to reside some- 
where, and that it could not be placed in 
better hands than those of the Benchers of 
the different Inns of Court. 

Mr. Harvey, in reply, contended that it 
was a perfect anomaly to suffer a close and 
secret court of jurisdiction in England, to 
which the public had no ingress. It might 
do very well for Gentlemen who were 
Benchers, and modestly sung their own 
praises, to say that there was a power of 
Appeal to the Judges; but the fact was, 
that in the instance which had been quoted, 
the Judges had distinctly refused to hear 
any witnesses. 

The House divided :—Ayes 26 ; Noes 2 
—Majority 24. 

There not being forty Members present, 
the Speaker declared the House adjourned. 
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Parnell, Sir H. 
Russell, Lord John 
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Stanley, Rt. Hon. E. 
Torrens, Colonel 
Villiers, Thos. H. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, July 18, 1832. 


Minutes,] Papers ordered. On the Motion of the Duke 
of RicHMOND, a Copy of the Rural Code of Haiti, with 
Translation of July, 1826. 

Petitions presented. By Lord GranTuHAM, from the Clergy 
of Bedford,—against the Ministerial Plan of Education 
(Ireland). 


Wallace, Thomas 
Wason, Rigby 
TELLERS. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hume, Joseph 


BREACH OF PRIVILEGE.— (CASESOF MR. 
ALLISON AND Mr. THorPE).] Lord Cado- 
gan presented a Petition from James Allison, 
stating that he was sorry for what he had 
done; that he had apologized to Mr. 
Wright, and prayed to be discharged. 

The Marquess of Londonderry, on the 
understanding that an ample apology was 
made, with which Mr. Wright was satis- 
fied, did not mean to oppose Mr. Allison’s 
discharge. ‘The petitioner had taken upon 
himself to state, in a manner which their 
Lordships must have remarked, that he 
had dared to pull a person by the nose in 
their Lordships’ House, An ample apology 
was essential. 

Lord Cadogan: The petition stated that 
an apology had been made, and that the 
petitioner was ready to apologize again. 
He moved that the petitioner be brought 
to the Bar, reprimanded by the Lord 
Chancellor, and discharged, paying his 
fees.—Agreed to. 

Mr. Allison was brought to the Bar, 
reprimanded by the Lord Chancellor, and 
discharged. 

The Lord Chancellor then called the 
attention of the House to the other case of 
alleged Breach of Privilege, committed by 
Mr. Thorpe and Mr. Abbs, and observed, 
that upon consideration, he thought this a 
case in which their Lordships were not 
called upon to interfere. The printed 
statement, in which the alleged breach 
originated, was not any proceeding of the 
House, nor was it a document either laid, 
or to be laid before the House, but merely 
a private statement, circulated among indi- 
viduals, in pursuance of a practice, which 
was, by many, considered as not very 
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regular, At the same time, he, as a pro- 
fessional man, cautioned both Thorpe and 
Abbs, against any further proceedings in 
this matter, for they would consider, that 
they were liable to be called upon to answer 
in the Court of King’s Bench, and the con- 
sequence might be serious to them, with 
reference to their professional character. 

The Marquess of Londonderry con- 
curred in this view of the case, and said 
that Mr. Wright had done nothing but 
what he was fully warranted in doing, for 
the interest of his clients, whose case 
he had conducted with great zeal and 
ability. 

The Order for Mr. Thorpe to appear at 
the Bar discharged. 


Arrarrs oF GREEcE.] The Marquess 
of Londonderry said, it was with consider- 
able embarrassment that he now proceeded 
to put the questions to the noble Earl 
(Grey), of which he had given notice, rela- 
tive to the proceedings of our Government 
in regard to the affairs of Greece. He was 
apprehensive that he might fall under the 
displeasure of the noble Earl, in putting his 
questions, as he had often done on former 
occasions. Whenever he attempted to get 
information by means of questions, he had 
been told that he was irregular; that 
he was disorderly : and that he had made 
no motions, and entered upon discussions 
without motions, and that, in short, he 
was altogether irregular. This was the 
way in which he had been met, when he 
endeavoured to get information as to the 
state of public affairs. But he confessed, 
that it did seem to him, that he was 
warranted by what appeared on the Jour- 
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noble Earl to state his opinion, that they 
were highly objectionable, and likely to be 
attended with great mischief; and the 
noble Earl said, that he hoped the good 
sense of the people of England would put 
them down. But these Political Unions 
were subversive of all good government, and 
the powers of Government ought to be 
exerted to put them down. He had ques- 
tioned the noble Earl also, on the subjects 
| of the proceedings in regard to Belgium, 
and on that subject he had fortunately 
| gained some information for the public ; 
and yet, even at this day, after all the Pro- 
tocols that had passed on the subject, the 
matter appeared as far from being settled 
as ever. Another advantage, which he had 
gained by his questions, was the disclaimer 
on the part of the noble Earl, of all parti- 
cipation or approbation of the vituperative 
remarks that had been made in another 
place, on the conduct of our ally, the em- 
peror of Russia. He considered, that in 
calling forth this disclaimer he had done a 
great deal of service to the noble Earl him- 
self, at a time when his noble relative was 
about to proceed to Russia. Had it not 
been for the observations which his ques- 
tions had elicited from the noble Earl, 
there might have been some reason to fear 
that a cordon sanitaire would have been 
drawn round his mission, and all commu- 
nication with the Russian authorities pre- 
vented. He stated this, merely to show, 
that however troublesome his questions 
might have appeared to the noble Earl, he 
had at least elicited some information by his 
inquiries. The object that hehadin view by 
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nals, to act as he had done, for he there | 


found that it had been usual to put such | 


questions, and that noone had availed him- 


self more of that privilege than the noble ; 
Earl himself when he was in opposition. | 


There was this reason also for questioning 


the noble Earl, that there never was a go- | 
vernment more sparing of the informa- | 
tion it gave the Houses of Parliament. | 


That might be, because they had so many 
weighty matters on their hands, such as 
their Reform Bills, and all the rest. He, 
however, had thought it his duty to make 
inquiries, and although the answers were 
not always as satisfactory as he could have 
wished them to be, yet he had gained some 
information for the public. He had ad- 
dressed himself to the noble Earl on the 
subject of the Political Unions, and he had 
put questions to him, which induced the 


the inquiries which he was now about to 
make, was, to get some further information 
relative to the proceedings of Government 
in regard to the affairs of Greece. A 
rumour prevailed, and, indeed, it had been 
stated and admitted in another place, that 
the three Powers, Russia, France and Eng- 
land had made an arrangement, as to who 
was to be King of Greece, and as to the 
terms and conditions with which the ap- 
pointment was to be accompanied. The 
noble Earl had a great fancy for making 
kings, and having made aking of Belgium, 
he was about to make a king of Greece. It 
had been stated and admitted, that a treaty 
had been entered into upon this subject, and 
that this country was to become a gua- 
rantee for the third of a loan of 60,000,000 
francs, to be advanced to the new king ; in 
other words, had engaged to pay 20,000,000 
francs, for the matter would come to that. 
Taking it for granted, then, that there was 
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some such Convention entered into by the 
three Powers, he thought it highly desirable 
that the public should know whether the 
Convention was confined to the three 
Powers, or whether our ally, Austria, was 
a party to the Convention, or approved of 
it. He wished, therefore, to know from 
the noble Earl, whether Austria was a 
party to the treaty, or whether she ap- 
proved of it; and he wished also to know 
what benefit Great Britain was to derive 
from it. It had been said, that it was de- 
sirable, with a view to the peace of the 
civilized world, that Greece should have a 
regular government ; but he wished to 
know what benefit this country was to 
derive from setting up a king to reign in 
Greece, whether the people of Greece were 
satisfied with the arrangement or not? As 
for himself, he had always deprecated in- 
terference with the affairs of Greece, and 
had always thought that it would have 
been better if we had refrained from inter- 
ference. But times might have altered. 
He did not know whether Greece was in a 
disturbed state ; but when they had to pay 
up so large a sum as 1,800,000/. in respect 
of the Russian Dutch Loan, he did not 
know why we should be saddled with so 
large an additional sum, for the benefit of 
this new fancy king. What benefit could 
this country derive from the arrangement, 
more especially if Austria was not a party 
to it? Why was not Austria a party 
toit? Austria, the only ally with whom 
we had no points to contest? But the 
noble Earl appeared to be ready to sacrifice 
every thing for his Belle Alliance with 
France, from which, perhaps, this country 
might suffer some damage. The noble 
Earl had abandoned Austria, Turkey, 
Portugal, Holland, and, in short, all the 
ancient allies of Great Britain; and his 
great endeavour appeared to be to undo all 
that his predecessors had done. How the 
project in regard to Belgium had turned 
out they all knew, and the country had a 
right to know every thing about this Gre- 
cian treaty. He wished to know what 
advantages the noble Earl expected the 
country to derive from this new arrange- 
ment? The noble Earl had been given 
to prophesy about the advantages to be 
derived from the changes that had taken 
place in Europe, but matters had not 
always turned out as he expected. Ina 
speech made by the noble Earl, on occasion 
of the glorious revolution of July, the noble 
Earl had spoken in high terms of that 
revolution, and of the advantages to be de- 
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rived from it. ‘The noble Earl said,—‘* My 
‘Lords, if revolution could be rendered 
‘ necessary in any circumstances, it was 
‘rendered necessary by what I must call 
‘an unjustifiable attack on the liberties of 
‘the people. As an Englishman, owing 
‘ the benefits which I at present enjoy to 
‘a similar measure, similarly provoked, I 
‘ rejoice in the resistance of the people of 
‘ France to the attack upon their liberties ; 
‘and I rejoice in the character of their 
‘whole conduct, from the first moment 
‘when resistance became necessary to the 
‘ expulsion of the reigning family. In such 
‘a cause resistance was necessary, was 
‘ noble, and I cannot conceive a more heart- 
‘ stirring scene, than that of a people, en- 
‘ tering upon so holya contest, with courage 
‘ worthy of the cause, and using victory, 
‘when achieved, with such unparalleled 
‘ moderation.”"* But what had been the 
result? Why the result was, that Paris 
was in a state of siege, that France was 
upon the point of being revolutionized 
again, and had been, ever since the event 
celebrated by the noble Earl, in a continual 
state of disturbance. He had not, there- 
fore, any great confidence in the noble 
Earl’s creation of kingdoms. He wished 
that the noble Earl had allowed Europe to 
remain in the situation in which it was, 
when he took up the reins of Government. 
Judging from what had happened, in re- 
gard to the interference with the affairs of 
Belgium, he anticipated no good from our 
interference with the affairs of Greece. He 
wished to know from the noble Earl, 
whether there was any objection to lay on 
their Lordships’ Table copies of the con- 
ferences in regard to the affairs of Greece, 
and a copy of the Treaty with Bavaria on 
this subject, and of the stipulations in re- 
gard to the Loan? In the noble Earl’s 
speech, to which he had before alluded, the 
noble Earl had strongly advocated the pro- 
priety of acting on the principle of non-in- 
tervention. The noble Earl said —*‘ No 
‘ man can more regret than [ do the sepa- 
‘ ration of Flanders from Holland ; and in 
‘ this view I cannot disapprove of the inti- 
* mation conveyed in his Majesty's Speech, 
‘if the mediation alluded to, be conducted 
‘in a proper manner, in concert with 
‘ France, so as to effect a new and amicable 
‘ settlement of the country. But I imagine 
‘ that, after the excitement of the animosi- 
‘ ties which now actuate the inhabitants of 
‘ the two countries, they cannot again be 





* Hansard (third series), vol. i, p. 38. 
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‘ united but by means the most vicious and | various observations about Belgium, and 
‘ unjust, and by an utter disregard of the | Austria, and France, and Turkey, and 
‘ principle on which it is the duty of every | Portugal, and Holland, and had ended 
‘ country to act—that is, the principle of | with Ireland. The noble Earl said, that 
‘ non-interference, * That was the lan-| it would have been better if he (Earl 
guage the noble Earl had then used, yet | Grey) had left Europe in the same state 
had the noble Earl interfered almost more | in which he had found it. But the noble 
than any other minister whom this country | Earl ought to have recollected, that at 
had ever seen, in the affairs of other coun-| the time when he came into office the 
tries. If the noble Earl wished that his| revolution in France had taken place, and 
questions should be put on the Journals of | the de facto separation of Belgium from 
the House, he would make a regular mo- | Holland had happened, or at least had 
tion; but he would prefer it if the noble | gone so far that it was obviously next to 
Earl would please to answer his questions, | impossible to re-unite them. The Minis- 
without calling upon him to make a formal ters might or might not have acted wisely 
motion. The country at present, was cer-| in regard to these matters, but the evils 
tainly in a most melancholy state, both with | did in fact exist at the time when they 
respect to the condition of Ireland, and with | came into office, and ought not, therefore, 
respect to our relations with foreign coun-| to be laid to their account. The noble 
tries ; and it would be necessary that new | Earl had alluded to a speech of his on 
abilities and new energies should be infused | the subject of the late French revolution, 
into the conduct of our Government before | and talked of the prophecies contained in 
matters could be brought into order and} it. Now he was not aware that in the 
properly arranged. | speech there was a word of prophecy, but 

Karl Grey : The noble Earl had, as| he had given his opinion of that great 
usual, thought proper to preface his pre- | revolution, and nothing more. Whether 
sent inquiries by a statement of the | that opinion was right or wrong, or whether 
grounds on which he had been induced | it were wise or prudent to have openly 
to put questions on former occasions, and | expressed that opinion at the time, were 
of the good effects which had resulted | questions on which he did not mean then 


from putting these questions, and the | to enter, he had, however, expressed no 


sentiment op that occasion, of which he was 
at present in the least ashamed, and he 
| said no word which he was at all disposed 


noble Earl had complained that on these 
occasions he had not met with all the 
courtesy to which he thought himself 


entitled. He should be sorry, on any 
occasion, not to treat the noble Earl, or 
any other noble Lord, with that courtesy 
which was due to one Member of that 
House from another, but hehad frequently 
complained that the noble Earl had in- 
troduced discussions, on various subjects, 


todeny. Such was his opinion then, 
whether right or wrong, or whether it 
was wise or prudent to express it, and 
such was his opinion now. With respect 
to Greece, which was the subject to which 
he understood the noble Earl’s question 
more particularly to refer, the noble 





without bringing forward any motion ;| Earl said, that he (Earl Grey) was very 
and had asked for explanations which, | fond of making Kings ; be that as it might, 
consistently with a due regard to the| with regard to Greece, at least, the ex- 
public interest, could not be given. These , ample had been set him, and he had only 
complaints he deemed himself well war- | done as had been done before. ‘There was 
ranted in making, and he might, without | one sentiment uttered by the noble Earl, 
any undue want of courtesy, repeat them | in which he was disposed to agree with 
on the present occasion. Butin venturing} him. The noble Earl had said, that he 
to state his opinion as to these irregular- | had deprecated interference in the affairs 
ities, he hoped that he had abstained | of Greece from the beginning. That was 
from making any offensive personal re-| his (Earl Grey’s) opinion, and he had 
flections on any one. It was nothis inten- | said so at the time. But the interference 
tion to follow the noble Earl through all | took place, and the consequence was war 
those topics to which he had thought | with our Turkish ally, the destruction 
proper to call their Lordships’ attention, | of the Turkish fleet, and the separation of 
The noble Earl had, as usual, deviated | Greece from ‘Turkey. That interference 
from his immediate object, and made , might have been wise, or it might not, 
= —_—_—--—- | but as far as the present Ministers were 

* Hansard (third series), vol.i. p. 40. ‘concerned, they were forced to look at 
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the circumstances as they found them, 
and endeavour to provide a government 
for Greece, and to place that country in 
such a situation as to enable it to preserve 
peace within its own dominions, and 
through preserving peace at home, taking 
away motives and pretexts for breaking 
the general peace of the civilized world. 
It was with that view he presumed that 
the late Government had agreed with the 
other Powers to place Prince Leopold of 
Saxe Cobourg on the throne of Greece. 
It was obvious, then, that if a sovereign 
was now to be provided for Greece, he 
must be furnished with the same pecu- 
niary means as were to have been afforded 
to Prince Leopold in case he had accepted 
the throne of Greece,and it was only just 
that Great Britain should now, as then, 
guarantee one-third of the same sum of 
60,000,000 of francs. That was felt to 
be necessary at the time when the Gre- 
cian throne was offered to Prince Leopold, 
and if so, it was not the less necessary 
now. The noble Earl had evinced, on 
various occasions, that he was a diligent 
reader of the journals of the day, and he 
therefore must have been aware that the 
affairs of Greece had fallen into a lament- 
able state of confusion and anarchy, 
threatening all those consequences which 
the past interference was undertaken to 
prevent ; and then the question came to 
be, whether, considering all the circum- 
stances, it was not the duty of the Govern- 
ment of this country still to rescue Greece 
from that situation, if possible. The 
Ministers did think that they ought to 
endeavour to provide a government for 
Greece, and he had no hesitation in stating 
that the choice of the three Powers had 
fallen on Prince Otho of Bavaria, who 
had been spoken of in the time of former 
Ministers. He had no hesitation in 
stating that a Convention had been enter- 
ed into on that subject, and that it was 
correct that a Treaty had been agreed to, 
containing a stipulation for guaranteeing 
pecuniary aid to the amount mentioned. 
By the Treaty, if sanctioned by Parli- 
ament, Government had agreed to guaran- 
tee the payment of the third part of 
the 60,000,000 of francs ; the other Powers 
guaranteeing the payment ofthe rest. Whe- 
ther that was justifiable or not would be 
proper matter fordiscussion when the Treaty 
and the documents relating to it should 
be laid on the Table, and the subject 
brought regularly and properly under 
consideration. On that subject he need 
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say nothing more at present, than that 
every possible security had been taken 
against eventual loss. If peace and good 
order should be restored to Greece, the 
revenues of that country were amply 
sufficient to pay the interest of the debt 
and the sinking fund for the liquidation 
of the principal. There was, therefore, 
very little reason to apprehend any even- 
tual loss, unless anarchy and confusion 
should continue to prevail in Greece. 
The question was simply this— whether 
this country was not bound in justice, 
considering all the circumstances, to en- 
deavour to establish a government in 
Greece? Whether the original inter- 
ference was right or wrong it was in vain 
now to discuss. However laudable and 
excellent in themselves the feelings might 
be which prompted the interference, such 
feelings did not always form: sufficient 
ground for political measures. The inter- 
ference, however, had taken place, and 
was almost universally applauded by all 
classes ; and it did therefore appear to be 
the duty of this country to rescue the 
affairs of Greece from the present anarchy 
and confusion, and attempt ‘to establish a 
regular government in that country. Did 
the noble Earl think, that after the stipu- 
lations that had been made with regard 
to Prince Leopold, any other terms could 
have been adopted on the present occa- 
sion, without leaving Greece a prey to 
anarchy and confusion? He would only 
add, that the Protocol of the Treaty 
would be produced, and laid before Par- 
liament, as the Government could not 
act upon it without the sanction of Par- 
liament ; he answered, therefore, that this 
protocol would be produced ; that it would 
have been produced before, had it not 
been desirable that all the documents 
relating to the ‘Treaty should be laid 
before Parliament atthe sametime. More 
he need not say till the papers should 
be laid before their Lordships; but in 
the mean time he begged leave to say, 
that this was no new policy introduced by 
the present Government. 

The Earl of Aberdeen wished to make 
a few observations on the answers which 
the noble Earl had given. It was true 
that the late Ministry had made up its 
mind to propose some arrangement on 
this subject ; but in order to judge cor- 
rectly of their conduct, it was necessary to 
see the course of the proceedings, and to 
attend to all the circumstances connected 
with it. He at present gave no opinion 
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as to the treaty in question. The best 
time for that would be when the nature 
of the stipulations, the security, and the 
whole subject should come regularly 
before them. It did not, however, by 
any means follow, that the present arrange- 
ment was good, merely because a similar 
arrangement had been made before. With 
respect to the pecuniary aid to be allowed 
to Prince Leopold, that Prince had lost 
no time in applying to his illustrious 
friend for pecuniary assistance, and his 
noble friend had answered, Great Britain 
would not afford any pecuniary assistance. 
But it had been agreed that it was neces- 
sary that the Prince should be supported 
by a military force from some foreign 
country, and it was soon. felt that to 
furnish a British force for this purpose 
would be liable to strong and well-founded 
objections. It was felt, that it would be 
inconvenient to send a British force to 
act with French and Russian troops in 
this service, and it was resolved that 
a loan should be negotiated to enable the 
Prince to provide Swiss troops, or the 
troops of some other foreign country ; 
and it was proposed to guarantee a loan 
for this purpose to the amount of 500,000/. 
This, however, was objected to on the 
part of the late Government, but before 
the matter had been finally decided upon, 
the Prince went to Paris, and there agreed 
with France and Russia for a loan of 
60,000,000 of francs, which the three 
Powers were to guarantee each to the 
extent of a third. On these terms the 
Prince insisted, and on his intimating 
that he would not accept the government 
of Greece without this sum, and when his 
adhesion to the agreement was found 
absolutely to depend upon the concurrence 
of the Government of this country in these 
terms, the Ministers most reluctantly 
assented, in order to deprive the Prince 
of any pretext for refusing to fulfil his 
part of the arrangement. They therefore 
declared their intention, but there was 
no treaty, and no stipulation; and he 
had little doubt, even then, that Prince 
Leopold would find some other opportunity 
of breaking off the negotiation. These 
suspicions were unfortunately well found- 
ed, and the letter of Count Capo d’Istria 
afforded the Prince the pretext which he 
wanted ; of that he immediately availed 
himself, and the Ministers were deprived 
of the advantage of placing one who might 
be considered as a British Prince on the 
throne of Greece. But after these trans 
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actions with Prince Leopold, they had 
declared that they were perfectly clear of 
the whole affair, and that they would give 
no pecuniary assistance in any arrange- 
ment that might be subsequently adopted, 
unless the prince to be chosen to fill the 
throne of Greece should be completely 
and entirely satisfactory to Great Britain. 
He could not consider that the choice of 
Prince Otho of Bavaria was satisfactory. 
The former Ministers had made no pro- 
posal with respect to him, for he was at 
that time a minor, not more than fourteen 
years of age, and it was considered that 
if he were appointed, he would for some 
time require constant superintendence. 
The minority of the Prince must_neces- 
sarily perpetuate the interference of the 
three great Powers ; an interference, the 
advantage of discontinuing which as soon 
as possible must be generally acknow- 
ledged. One objection to Prince Otho, 
therefore, was his youth. Another was, 
that he was a Catholic. That appeared 
to his Majesty’s late Government to be a 
circumstance very injurious. Their Lord- 
ships were, perhaps, aware that only 
about a fifth, or a sixth of the population 
of Greece were Roman Catholics. Their 
Lordships were also perhaps aware, that 
the hostility of the Greek Church to the 
Roman Catholics was greater than its 
hostility to Turks or to Jews. It was, 
therefore, the opinion of his Majesty’s 
late Government, that the circumstance 
of Prince Otho’s being a Catholic was 
one which much increased the objection 
to his being selected. Being a Catholic, 
he could not without endangering his 
salvation, in the opinion of all Catholics, 
change to Protestantism, and it was evident 
that his religion would be opposed to that 
of the great majority of hissubjects.. He 
professed himself at a loss to understand 
why his Majesty’s Government had not 
settled this question eighteen months 
ago. They were now, however, about to 
send this Prince, still a minor, to Greece. 
How,. under such circumstances, the 
Government of that country was to. be 
conducted, he knew not;. but it was 
manifest that it must be by a continued 
interference on the part of the three great 
Powers, an interference which, he repeated, 
was deprecated on all sides, and ought to 
be terminated as soon as possible. 

Earl Grey could have wished that the 
noble Earl had manifested the same ab- 
stinence in relation to other parts of the 





question, as he had displayed with respect 
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to the guarantee for a loan to the new so- 
vereignty of Greece. If there wanted any- 
thing to show the inconvenience of discus- 
sions like the present, it was to be found in 
the conduct of the noble Earl, who had 
very inappositely gone into all the objec- 
tions to the selection of Prince Otho. It 
would not be proper for him (Earl Grey) 
to take that occasion to go into the motives 
that had determined the choice of the 
allies. The noble Earl opposite would not 
deny the difficulty of the subject; it would 
seem that the late Ministry felt all its diffi- 
culties, and had not been able to fall on 
any plan, as far as he was aware, after 
Prince Leopold had declined the sovereignty 
of Greece, to place a monarch on the throne 
of that country, though a considerable time 
elapsed between Prince Leopold’s refusal 
and their own retirement from office. He 
did not deny, that there might be objections 
and difficulties as to the present selection 
—the minority of the Prince was one diffi- 
culty—but the question was, whether, ina 
choice of difficulties, Government had 
not taken the best course. He must 
express his deep regret that the noble Earl 
could not abstain from throwing out a re- 
flection against an illustrious personage, 
now at the head of the Government of a 
neighbouring nation —a reflection, too, 
which he would take upon himself to say 
was equally unmerited and unjust. The 
noble Earl said, that it mattered not 
whether the difficulty relating to pecuniary 
succours had been overcome or not, because 
he thought Prince Leopold would easily 
find other modes of escaping from his en- 
gagement. He could take upon himself to 
state, from some knowledge of the facts, 
but more from personal knowledge of the 
character of the distinguished individual 
alluded to, that it was impossible he should 
have so acted. It would appear rather an 
extraordinary ground of vindication, if the 
noble Earl should now say, that whos he 
and his noble colleagues agreed to the pe- 
cuniary guarantee, they did so because 
they were sure it would be rejected. The 
noble Earl said, that the pecuniary guaran- 
tee was to be in lieu of military assist- 
ance; but, if he recollected right, it was in 
order to raise funds for the general aid and 
establishment of the new Government. 
Further, if he did not quite forget, this was 
not a mere proposal, as the noble Earl now 
wished to have it believed, but there were 
actually articles agreed on as to the parti- 
culars of the loan. He also thought, that 


the limitation of the loan to military suc- 
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cours had been objected to, and that it was 
allowed that it should be applied generally 
to the support of the Government, which 
was, indeed, only reasonable. He had 
merely to add, that, when the treaty came 
under consideration, he should be prepared 
to argue, that assistance was more re- 
quired at present, in behalf of any govern- 
ment to be formed in Greece, than it was 
when the noble Earl and his friends con- 
sented to grant it. 

The Marquess of Londonderry observed, 
that the noble Earl had not said whether 
Austria was a party to the treaty. He 
must even express his intention of opposing 
the guarantee, whenever the subject should 
be brought under the consideration of the 
House. 

The Duke of Wellington admitted, that 
the late Government did acquiesce in a 
guarantee for a pecuniary loan to Greece, 
on its being made a sine qua non by Prince 
Leopold ; but added, that at the time this 
was done, a notion was entertained that 
the Prince would not accept the appoint- 
ment which he had consented to take, and 
which, indeed, he had previously expressed 
himself anxious to obtain. A further cor- 
respondence took place as to the loan, and 
when Ministers had agreed to his terms, 
Prince Leopold produced a letter from 
Capo d’Istrias, and upon its contents re- 
fused the office. He had no wish to throw 
any imputation on the Prince, but there 
were the papers for anybudy to read, and 
convince himself of the fact now stated. 
The late Ministers were no parties to the 
selection of Prince Otho ; on the contrary, 
he was a person to whose appointment they 
had objected, as appeared on the face of 
the protocols, and the objection on the 
ground of his minority existed at the pre- 
sent moment, though not to such an extent 
as it did, a year and a-half having elapsed 
since it was first made. He objected to 
the arrangement, because the interests of 
this country were essentially altered in the 
Mediterranean. His Majesty had essen- 
tial duties to perform in the Adriatic. 
When he saw France remaining in posses- 
sion of Algiers, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of a treaty, and when he saw what 
was done at Ancona, he must say, that the 
interests of this country had been grossly 
neglected in that quarter. 

The Earl of Haddington did not mean 
to enter into the question of a sovereign for 
Greece, for the discussion of which he was 
not qualified ; and if he were, that did not 
appear to him to be a fit time to discuss it. 
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He would confine himself to one topic, 
which had been incidentally introduced. 
However they differed on other points, 
noble Lords onboth sides of the House had 
concurred in condemning the policy which 
dictated the original interference with the 
affairs of Greece. He had waited in the 
hope that some member of Mr. Canning’s 
Administration would have vindicated his 
memory from that charge. But as that 
had not heen done, he rose to say, that, in his 
humble opinion, if ever there was an inter- 
ference justified by considerations of sound 
policy and humanity, it was the interference 
with the affairs of Greece embodied in the 
Treaty of the 6th of July, 1827; and that 
if there still existed any hope of a final and 
satisfactory arrangement of the affairs of 
Greece, that hope owed its existence to the 
interference to which he had adverted. 

Viscount Goderich did not think he 

could be fairly charged with a dereliction of 
duty, or an omission of respect for the 
memory of Mr. Canning, because he had 
not risen to vindicate the policy of that la- 
mented statesman, at a moment when the 
question as to the policy of the Treaty of 
the 6th of July was not before the House. 
Ata proper time and occasion, he should 
be always ready to defend the policy of 
that treaty, and he had frequently declared 
his willingness to do so. No fault could be 
found with his noble friend at the head of 
the Government, for stating that he had 
disapproved of the interference originally, 
it being necessary to his argument to men- 
tion the fact. 

Earl Grey said, with regard to the state 
of things in the Mediterranean, that would 
be a proper subject for discussion when the 
question came fairly before the House ; but 
it could not be expected that he should 
enter into it at that time. He might ob- 
serve, however, with respect to any incon- 
venience supposed to result from the occu- 
pation of Algiers by the French, that the 
fault was not attributable to the present 
Government. But probably noble Lords 
would find that there existed no foundation 
for their fears. They had heard, that a 
French army once in Belgium would never 
retire ; but noble Lords were mistaken— 
it did retire. The‘noble Duke said, that 
the French had entered into an engage- 
ment to evacuate Algiers [the Duke of 
Wellington expressed his dissent], he cer- 
tainly understood the noble Duke to say, 
that France remained in possession. of 
Algiers, notwithstanding the provisions of 
a treaty. He certainly had not been able 
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to find any engagement, or treaty, to eva- 
cuate Algiers in an authentic form. If such 
a document existed, he would thank the 
noble Duke to point it out. As to Greece, 
whatever might be the inconveniences of 
interference, now that we had commenced, 
the evil would be much greater if we aban- 
doned further interference, and allowed the 
matter to fall into the hands of some other 
country. 

The Duke of Wellington explained, that 
lie had said, that the French government 
had entered into certain engagements on 
taking possession of Algiers, which engage- 
ments it had not since performed. The 
news of the taking of Algiers arrived a few 
days after the Paris Revolution, and the 
late Government had no opportunity of re- 
quiring the fulfilment of the engagements, 
but that there were such engagements to 
us and other Powers he could prove. 

The Earl of Aberdeen added, that the 
French revolutionary government had 
agreed to fulfil those engagements. 


POOP PL LL ODDIE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 18, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Port- 
MAN, various Returns relative to the Court of Hustings, 
London, its Duties, Jurisdiction and Fees.—-On the Motion 
of Colonel SrsrHorP, Accounts of Persons admitted into 
the public Hospitals afflicted with Cholera Morbus. 

Bills. Read a third time:—Tithe Prescription—Read a 
second time:—General Registry; Tithes Composition 
(Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Joun LuMLEy, from Notting« 
ham;—by Mr. Wr1LttAm BrouGuam, from St. Mary’s, 
Rotherhithe; and by Mr. GEorGE VERNON, from Ches- 
terfield,—against the Vagrants (Scotland and Ireland) 
Removal Bill.—By Mr. Horr, from Cupar,—against 
the Factories Regulation Bill—By Mr. MuLutns, from 
Castle Gregory; and by Mr. O’ConNELL, from Dublin 
County,—for the Abolition of Tithes.—By Mr. Tenny- 
son, from Dealers in Drugs, Drysalters, and Chemical 
Manufacturers,— against the Customs’ Duties. 


Case or Sir A. B. Kine. ] Mr. O’ Connell 
asked if Government had taken the arbi- 
tration in the case of Sir Abraham Bradley 
King into consideration ? 

Lord Althorp said, that in moving the 
Order of the Day for the House resolving 
itself into a Committee of Supply, he 
wished to put a question to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. The House was 
aware that the case of Sir Abraham Brad- 
ley King had been referred to the arbitra- 
tion of two persons by the late Govern- 
ment, but he understood that they never- 
theless would not feel themselves bound by 
the decision of the arbitrators. Now he 
wished to know from the right hon. Gentle- 





man if he considered that the late Govern- 
S2 
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ment would have been bound by the award, 
for if so, he should consider himself bound 
by it? 

Mr. Goulburn said, that at first, he had 
objected to the reference proposed, but had 
afterwards changed his opinion, and in 
agreeing to the arbitration, had appointed 
an officer belonging to the Government to 
watch its interests. In reply to the noble 
Lord, he had to say, that if he had remain- 
ed in office, he should have felt himself 
bound by the decision of the arbitrators, 
and would have recommended the House 
to pay the sum specified. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that Lord Leveson 
Gower had stated to him, that the Govern- 
ment was bound to pay the award, and 
that, if in office, he would have resigned if 
the payment was refused. 

Sir Robert Peel said, the conduct of his 
noble friend would have been perfectly cor- 
rect. The Government would have been 
bound by the decision. 

Lord Althorp, though he originally en- 
tertained a different opinion, now thought 
that the present Government was bound in 
honour to abide by the decision of the ar- 
bitrators. . 


Inns or Court Law Srvpents.] 
Mr. D. W. Harvey, after referring to the 
subject of admission to the Inns of Court, 
which had formed a part of the discussion 
last night, wished to know if it would be 
necessary for him again to bring his motion 
in form before the House ? 

The Attorney General said, that it was 
within the power of the Crown to recom- 
mend to the Law Commissioners the con- 
sideration of the subject alluded to. He 
was confirmed in this opinion by that of 
his hon. and learned friend, the member 
for Huntingdon, who was at the head of 
that Commission. The discussion of yester- 
day would probably direct their attention 
to the subject, but if it should not, he had 
no hesitation in saying, that he should ad- 
vise the matter to be recommended to 
their consideration. 


Cuotera Morsvs.] Colonel Sibthorp 
wished to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would have any objection to 
lay upon the Table the papers in his pos- 
session relative to the existence of Cholera ? 

Sir Robert Peel said, that there were 
rumours about town that the Cholera was 
becoming prevalent, 

Mr. Poulett Thomson knew that there 
were rumours of such a nature, but he was 
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happy to be able to say, that they were 
very much exaggerated. From the best 
accounts he had been able to obtain from 
the Central Board of Health, there were 
not more than from thirty to forty new 
cases daily throughout the whole of Lon- 
don and its neighbourhood, and that the 
deaths amounted from twenty to thirty. 
He had no objection to give the hon. Mem- 
ber past returns, but he thought that there 
would be no advantage in issuing daily 
bulletins, as if the cholera were really pre- 
valent as a disease here. The result of 
such a publication would be, to put the 
whole trade of this country under restric- 
tions with regard to the south of Europe ; 
and he did not think that circumstances 
at all required such asacrifice. Undoubt- 
edly, if the port of London was in a state 
in which the cholera was at all prevalent, 
there would be an absolute necessity to 
state the fact to the world, but such was 
not the case. There were no cases in the 
hospital ship, or in the hospitals on the 
shores of the river. He had had commu- 
nications, which showed that the cholera 
was in existence in some parts of the back 
portions of the Metropolis, but, that what 
was properly called the Port of London, 
was by no means under the influence of the 
cholera. If the hon. Gentleman wished, 
for his own satisfaction, to see the Returns, 
he would have no objection to shew them 
to him, but he could not consent to their 
being published. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the medical 
men in distant parts of the country com- 
plained that, from the want of this inform- 
ation, which the Board of Health and the 
Government alone could give, they were 
without that knowledge of the disease 
which might be communicated to them, 
and the want of which would leave them to 
make experiments that a knowledge of the 
disease would render unnecessary. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that there 
was a publication called The Cholera Ga- 
zelte, which he understood had a very ex- 
tensive circulation, and which contained a 
statement of the cholera cases. 

Mr. Goulburn thought, that would suf- 
ficiently remedy the evil of which he com- 
plained. 

Colonel Sibthorp observed, that there 
had appeared in the public papers a state- 
ment directly contrary to that made by the 
Board of Health. He hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would pay his best atten- 
tion to the subject. 
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Governorsuip ‘oF LonpoNpERRY| Such being the case he proposed to 
Fort.) Mr. Dawson said, he wished | appropriate the’ money now paid to 


to call the serious attention of the House 
to the subject of the salary paid to the 
Governor of Londonderry Fort for doing 
nothing whatever, and which money, he 
thought, might be appropriated to a pur- 
pose of public benefit. The motion which 
he intended to submit to the House on this 
subject was, “ That an address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty to release the Irish 
Society from that part of their charter, 
which obliges them to pay 200/. a-year, 
and the rents of certain lands, to the Go- 
vernor of Londonderry and Culmore forts, 
on condition of their applying those sums 
to the building of a stone bridge over the 
river Foyle, or any other improvement in 
that district.” At present the Governor 
of Londonderry and Culmore Forts, who 
had really nothing to do, for the oflice was 
an entire sinecure, received his salary 
partly from the Crown, and partly from 
the Irish Society. He received 3181. a- 
year of the public money by an annual vote 
of that House ; 200/. a-year from the Irish 
Society ; and he was also invested by the 
Irish Society with the property of certain 
lands about Culmore, producing an annual 
income of from 6001. to 7001. ; so that the 
whole of his income amounted to very 
nearly 1,200/. a-year. He would now in- 
form the House of the purpose for which 
the Irish Society had been empowered to 
grant these sums of money to the Gover- 
nor of Londonderry Fort. This society 
existed in the town of Derry, and had been 
incorporated by charter in the time of 
James 2nd, and had been put in possession 
of almost the whole of Londonderry, with 
this condition, that they should manage 
their estates for the civilization and im- 
provement of that part of the country. 
But besides the improvement and civiliza- 
tion of the country, King James had 
another object in view, and that was’ the 
protection of the Protestants who had set- 
tled in the county of Londonderry ; and he 
therefore appointed an officer, under the 
title of Governor of Londonderry and Cul- 
more Forts, to watch over the safety of the 
Protestants, and directed the Irish Society 
to give him a stated yearly salary for the 
performance of that duty. But, whatever 
services this officer might have rendered to 
the inhabitants of Lendonderry in former 
times, at present he undoubtedly did no 
service at all, The soldiers were not pla- 
ced under his command, and he was never 
looked toby the people for any protection. 





the holder of this sinecure oflice, to the 
purpose of defraying the expense of build- 
ing a stone bridge over the river Foyle. 
At present, the only means of communi- 
cation between the counties of Donegal, 
Tyrone, and Londonderry, was an old 
wooden bridge, for the privilege of passing 
over which very heavy tolls were exacted 
from the people ; and he did not know of 
a greater benefit that could be conferred 
on the inhabitants of those counties, than 
the erection of a stone bridge, free of toll, 
without the expenditure of a single shilling 
of the public money. He could not imagine 
what objection could be made to the motion 
which he proposed, except that it might 
be urged, that the abolition of this sinecure 
would be taking away a means of reward- 
ing such men as had distinguished them- 
selves in the military service of their coun- 
try. Though he admitted that there was 
some weight in this objection, still, as these 
funds had been given to the Irish Society 
for the specific purpose of introducing civili- 
zation and improvement into that part of 
Ireland, the people had a just right. to 
expect that the money should be employed 
for the advantage and benefit of the dis- 
trict, in preference to being paid to any 
oflicer, however distinguished or merito- 
rious. The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Althorp) had pledged himself to the aboli- 
tion of all sinecures, and he was now called 
upon, in fulfilment of his own pledge, to 
do away with this sinecure office ; and the 
Government, who had expended vast sums 
of the public money in the improvement 
of the southern part of Ireland, were bound 
in fairness to assist in forwarding an under- 
taking which would prove highly advan- 
tageous to the northern part. The people 
of the north of Ireland were particularly 
entitled to the consideration of Govern- 
ment, for while the southern parts of Ire- 
land had broken out into a state of insur~ 
rection, they had continued peaceable and 
obedient to the laws. He understood that 
it was intended to give the office of Go- 
vernor of Londonderry Fort, which was 
now vacant, to an hon. and gallant Officer, 
a Member of that House (Sir J. Byng), 
and he most readily admitted that, if the 
office were to be continued, that hon. and 
gallant Officer fully deserved to receive 
such a reward. But he certainly did not 
expect that the hon. member for Middlesex 
would vote for the continuance of that 
sinecure, He did not know how the hon. 
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Member behind him (Mr. Hume) would 
vote; for he had confessed, that on the 
division on the Russian loan, he would vote 
that “ black was white.” But he supposed 
that he should have the support of the 
other hon. member for Middlesex (Mr. 
Byng), for he did not believe that that 
hon. Member had solicited Government to 
give this sinecure situation to his gallant 
relative. 

Lord Althorp said, it was true that 
he had stated himself to be opposed to all 
useless sinecures: but he had never ex- 
pressed an opinion that those offices which 
afforded the means of rewarding distin- 
guished and meritorious military officers 
were useless sinecures. The granting of 
such situations to undeserving individuals 
was not certainly to be justified; but he 
thought that they were, when properly 
disposed of, most useful and beneficial. He 
had no doubt that the present Motion would 
be very popular with the Corporation of 
Derry. They would, no doubt, be highly 
pleased to be relieved from the payment 
which they were bound to make to the 
Governor of Londonderry Fort, but he 
thought that the House would be of 
opinion, when they recollected all the cir- 
cumstances of the loan of money which 
was made to the Corporation of Derry for 
building a bridge over the river Foyle, 
that that Corporation had not any very 
strong claims on their consideration. He 
should hardly have believed it possible that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dawson) 
would, in his peculiar situation, have stood 
up in that House, and made the present 
proposition. The object of it was too clear 
to escape the notice of any person—it was 
to gain popularity in that part of Ireland ; 
and he could not avoid again expressing 
his astonishment that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should have put himself forward 
in the matter. It was not a public benefit 
that was sought to he obtained, but only 
the advantage of a particular district and 
town, and, in his opinion, it was impossible 
for the House to support the proposition. 

Mr. Hume had heard with great regret 
the statement made by the noble Lord, 
that such places as the one under discus- 
sion ought not to be abolished. How could 
any reduction in the expenditure of the 
country be effected, unless the expenses 
of the military establishments were cut 
down? He thought it would be far more 
honourable for those officers who were 
entitled to rewards, to come before that 


House and receive them from the people, . 
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instead of drawing incomes from sinecure 
offices. His vote on the question of the 
Russian loan had been commented upon 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He begged 
to inform the right hon. Gentleman that 
he voted against that motion, because he 
believed that it was brought forward from 
factious motives, and not from any desire 
to benefit the public. 

Mr. Byng said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Dawson) was quite right 
in stating that he had not applied to give 
this sinecure office to his brother ; though, 
had he followed the right hon, Gentleman’s 
advice, which he was not. in the habit of 
doing, he should have made such an appli- 
cation ; for the right hon. Gentleman had 
frequently told him, out of the House, that 
he would not be acting like a brother, if 
he did not try to get the situation for his 
hon. and gallant relative. 

Mr. John Fane supported the Motion. 
The hon. member for Middlesex, whom he 
had no wish to resemble, displayed his love 
of economy in the saving of sixpences, while 
the economy of saving millions was far 
above his care. 

Mr. Alderman Venables contended, that 
the bridge over the Foyle was an object of 
great importance, and said that he would 
vote for the Motion. He could assure the 
House that the Irish Society was disposed 
to do all in its power to promote the object 
for which it was instituted—the benefit of 
Ireland. ‘The office in question ought, in 
his opinion, to be abolished. 

Sir Henry Hardinge rose for the pur- 
pose of supporting the same principle out 
of office which he had always maintained 
while in. He thought these offices ought 
to be maintained for the purpose of re- 
warding officers who had well served their 
country. He was not.a little surprised at 
finding his right hon. friend (Mr. Dawson), 
who had always supported him in this 
principle through thick and thin while in 
office, now bringing forward a motion in- 
consistent with all his former votes. His 
right hon. friend had formerly declined to 
vote with the hon. member for Middlesex 
when he attacked these military rewards 
for past services, and he was sorry to see 
him now pursuing a course so inconsistent 
with his then conduct. He thought the 
suggestion of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, as to officers coming to that House 
for rewards very unconstitutional, for it at 
once took the power of rewarding merit 
out of the hands of the Crown. Besides, 
if they were to come to that House for 
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rewards, it would be opening a door to 
endless intrigue to procure them by their 
interest with individual Members. 

Motion negatived. 


Parliamentary Reform— 


Suprpty—MiIscELLANEous EstTimMares 


(IrELAND).] On the Motion of Lord Al- 
thorp, the House resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that he would 
propose no vote which was likely to occa- 
sion discussion. 

Several votes were agreed to. 

In moving that 8,807/. as the charge of 
the oftice of Vice-Treasurer and Teller of 
the Exchequer in Ireland, 

Mr. Spring Rice took occasion to state, 


that the sum which had been due from | 


Sir George Hill, the late Vice-Treasurer | 
of Ireland, to the Government, had all | 


been paid up. 


On its being proposed to grant a sum | 


of 24,9371. to defray the expense of the 


police and watch establishment of the city | 


of Dublin, for five quarters, from the 31st 
of December, 1831, to the 31st of March, 
1833, 

Mr. Hume said, that in this grant was | 
included the sum of 1,600/., paid to the 
Recorder of Dublin, in eadition to 1,200/., | 
paid him by the corporation of that city. 


As he understood that the Recorder was | 


not bound to attend to his duties in person, 
he did not think the House was bound to | 
pay him. He did not think the hon. Re- | 
corder could be in his place in that House, 
and discharge his duties as Recorder at 
the same time. He should therefore move, 
as an Amendment, that the gross sum be 
reduced by the amount of the sum paid to 
the Recorder. 

Mr. Hunt supported the Amendment. 

Lord Ingestrie said, that his hon. col- 
league had not neglected any of his judicial 
duties in attending that House. 

Mr. Crampton would not enter into the 
question, how far the duties of a Recorder 
were compatible with a seat in that House ; 
but he would say, that the Amendment, 
if carried, would not effect the reduction 
of the salary of the Recorder, as that salary 
was paid under an Act of Parliament, which 
allocated it upon this grant, 

Colonel Evans supported the Amend- 
ment. It was impossible, he thought, that 
individuals who had important public busi- 
ness could attend to that while they were 
busy in Parliament. 

Mr. Warburton suggested to his hon. 

friend, the member for Middlesex, to with- 
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draw the Amendment, and to move to- 
morrow for leave to bring in a bill to 
prevent the Recorder of Dublin from 
sitting in any future Parliament. 

Mr. Hume agreed to withdraw his 
Amendment ; but stated, that he would 
take an early opportunity again to bring 
the subject under the consideration of 
Parliament. 

Original Motion carried. 


PARLIAMENTARY RerorM—BILL FOR 
IrRELAND—Tu1rp Reapine.] Mr. Stan- 
ley moved the third reading of the Reform 
of Parliament (Ireland) Bill. 

Bill read a third time. 

Mr. Crampton proposed two clauses, for 
the better regulating the mode of regis- 
tration, which were agreed to, and added 
| as riders to the Bill. 
| Mr. Mullins moved the addition to the 
first clause of a proviso to the following 
effect :—That the lessee claiming to regis- 
ter shall not be disqualified by reason of 
any abatement made by the lessor, of the 
amount of rent payable by the said lessee 
for the lands or tenements out of which 
he shall so claim to register, provided the 
rent payable by said lessee for said lands 
or tenements, after such abatement, shall 
| not be less than a solvent and responsible 
tenant could afford at the time to pay for 
| the same, 

Mr. Crampton assured the hon. Mem- 

| ber that the Bill as it stood would effect 
| all the purposes of his Amendment. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. Mullins then moved. the insertion 
of a clause to the effect, “ That joint oc- 
cupiers of lands or tenements in counties, 
shall be entitled to vote in the election for 
counties, in case the clear yearly value of 
such lands or tenements shall be of such 
an amount as, when divided, shall give a 
beneficial interest of not less than 10/. for 
each and every occupier.” 

Mr. Stanley opposed the clause as un- 
called-for and unnecessary. It was also 
much too important to introduce at that 
stage of the measure. 

Mr. Mullins wished, that the laws 
which affected the 40s. freeholders should 
be done away with, as they had been dis- 
franchised. 

Mr. Crampton suggested, that the best 
way for the hon. Member to accomplish 
his object was, to move to repeal the Act 
of 1823. 

Mr. Ruthven supported the Motion. 
He did not see why the restrictions laid on 
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the 40s. freeholders should be extended by 
this Bill to other freeholders. His hon. 
friend had, he thought, no other alterna- 
tive than to press his Motion. 

Clause negatived. 

Mr. Jephson moved a clause for the di- 
vision of the larger counties into districts 
for polling. 

Mr. Stanley opposed the clause, which 
was, in fact, a species of new bill. He 
was convinced, that the additional legal 
agency which would be rendered necessary 
by the operation of the clause, would 
create more expense than would be incurred 
by bringing the voters immediately to the 
ordinary place for polling. It was assuredly 
too late, on the third reading of the Irish 
Reform Bill, to discuss the propriety of a 
clause which was at variance with the pro- 
visions of the English and Scotch Reform 
Bills. 

Mr. Power supported the clause, which 
would, in his opinion, have the effect of 
reducing the election expenses at least by 
one-third. 

Colonel Perceval was inclined to think 
that it would increase the expense, for if 
such facilities were given, not only the 
voters, but their friends and families, 
would proceed to the polling places before 
the election began, and stay there until it 
was finished. 

Clause withdrawn. 

On the Motion of Mr. Stanley, several 
verbal amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. Leader wished to change one word 
in the Bill, the word “ten” to the word 
“five,” or, in other words, to make a 5l. 
qualification in boroughs instead of a 104. 
qualification. He had often heard Gentle- 
men express anxiety to know what was 
required to tranquillize Ireland. He had 
always stated in answer, that the two 
grand requisites were Parliamentary Re- 
form and Church Reform. It behoved 
them, therefore, to make the Parliament- 
ary Reform as complete as possible. The 
county qualification had been much im- 
proved by giving leasehold property its 
due weight. Under the present system, 
Ireland had 100 Members, and the sixty- 
four county Representatives were returned 
by a large constituent body, ten others 
were returned by cities having a popular 
constituency, and eight from open towns, 
which, with a member for the University, 
would make in all eighty-three Represent- 
atives returned to Parliament by the voice 
of the people. In truth, at the present 
moment, there were only seventeen bo« 
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roughs in Ireland to which it was neces- 
sary that Reform should be extended, and 
of these there was little doubt that popular 
exertion would have emancipated at least 
seven. With respect to the remaining ten 
nomination boroughs, there was no doubt 
that the proprietors would have gladly 
surrendered their monopoly on receiving 
15,000/. each, which was the standard of 
value fixed at the Union. He mentioned 
these circumstances to show how small was 
the boon which Ireland was to receive. She 
should not be put off by a miserable bit- 
by-bit Reform, if the people were to be sa- 
tisfied, but the constituency of the towns 
should be so extended as to render the 
electoral body perfectly independent. If 
that result could not be obtained by the 
10/. qualification, the qualification should 
continue as it was settled by statute, in 
the cases of Newry, Downpatrick, Dun- 
gannon, and other places. He would take 
Belfast out of the number of boroughs, 
because its wealth and commercial import- 
ance gave it a sufficient constituency. 
But what were the circumstances of the 
other twenty-four towns? It appeared, 
by the official returns on the Table of the 
House, that they possessed a population 
exceeding 200,000 inhabitants, that the 
number of houses exceeds 32,000, and 
that the number of rate-payers was more 
than 18,000 ; and yet the whole of the 
constituency of these twenty-four towns 
would not, under the Bill, exceed 7,500. 
That was a mere mockery of Reform, 
which would never content the country ; 
and of what value would be Reform if it 
did not inspire confidence and fill every 
heart with exultation and gratitude. 
Was it possible that these towns could 
possess an independent constituency when 
it was so limited ? In Athlone, the 
number of electors would be 220; in Co- 
leraine, 188 ; in Bandon, 240 ; in Portar- 
lington, 185; in New Ross, 246: in Ca- 
shel, 200: in Mallow, 200; in Ennis, 
250 ; in Downpatrick, 220; and in Dun- 
gannon, 210; making for ten towns a total 
of 2,159 electors. These were indisputa- 
ble facts, and, under such circumstances, 
was it unreasonable to call for a 5/. con- 
stituency, in order to extend the suffrage ? 
He would enter into no comparison be- 
sween the two countries; what was at- 
tainable in England could not be accom- 
plished in Ireland ; the one was a wealthy 
nation ; and if the qualification was large, 
the means of the people were proportioned 
to the amount. The qualification pro« 
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posed, however, was too high for Ireland, 
and the day of election would not be a day 
of exultation and joy to the people, who 
were precluded from becoming co-partners 
in the advantages of the Reform which 
had been obtained for the other partners of 
the empire. He moved, that the word 
‘ten ” be left out, and the word “ five” 
inserted instead thereof. 

Mr. Hume seconded the Amendment. An 
equally substantial Reform ought to be 
given to Ireland as well as England. The 
proposed amendment, looking to the cir- 
cumstances of the two countries, would not 
do more than place Ireland on a level with 
England, and he, therefore, should support 
the Amendment. 

Mr. Stanley said, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers had proceeded in this instance, 
with regard to Ireland, precisely on the 
same principles as they had acted upon 
with regard to England and Scotland, in 
their respective Reform Bills. An uniform 
constituency was established throughout 
the three kingdoms, which was one of the 
great objects of the Reform measure. If 
the hon. Member had shown that the num- 
ber of 10/. householders in the towns of 
Ireland was smaller in proportion than in 
the towns of England, he would have es- 
tablished something of a case, though not 
a sufficient one to justify the House in de- 
parting from the uniform rule which had 
been applied to the whole empire. He 
had taken some pains to inquire, and he 
found that the number of 10/. houses in 
the towns in Ireland, was as large as in 
the English boroughs. The assertion of 
the hon. Member who brought the ques- 
tion forward, that the Bill made no addi- 
tion to the borough constituency of Ire- 
land, was really monstrous ; for every one 
knew that, at the present moment, the 
Irish boroughs possessed no constituency 
whatever. It was true, that in some of 
the boroughs, the constituency, under the 
Bill, would not be very large, but it would 
bear the same proportion to the whole 
number of houses as it did in England, 
and Scotland. He would prove that to 
the satisfaction of the House. The bo- 
roughs in schedule C of the English Bill 
possessed 142,000 10/. houses out of 
369,000, or about two in five. In the bo- 
roughs contained in schedule D, the num- 
ber of 10/, houses was 16,000 out of 
60,000, or one in four. In the smaller 
—_ of England, the number of 10). 

ouses was only 6,000 out of 29,700, 
or about-one in four and a half; whilst, in 
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the small boroughs in Ireland, the number 
of 10/. houses was 10,075 out of 32,500, 
or one in three. In this respect, there- 
fore, Ireland possessed an advantage over 
England. In the larger places, however, 
the advantage which Ireland obtained was 
still more manifest, In Dublin, for. in- 
stance, out of 19,000 houses, 16,000 would 
qualify their inhabitants to vote under this 
Bill. Could it then be said, that the Mi- 
nisters had not done justice for Ireland ? 
It was very easy for the hon. Member to 
talk of satisfying the people of Ireland. 
He would take upon himself to assert, that 
the main body of the people of Ireland 
would be satisfied with the measure pro- 
posed. They were bound to do justice, 
and to give fair play to Ireland; but when 
claims were made for Ireland which had not 
been conceded to England and Scotland, 
they would betray their duty if they were 
to yield to them. He opposed the 
Motion. 

Mr. Hunt said, that Ireland had been as 
fairly dealt with in this instance as Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

Mr. Leader stated, that he should not 
trouble the House by dividing. 

Motion negatived. 

Several other verbal amendments were 
then agreed to. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Le- 
froy, with reference to the registration, so 
as to confer a right of voting for the Uni- 
versity of Trinity College, Dublin, 

Mr. Crampton said, that under the sta- 
tute, the Vice Charicellor possessed the 
power to appoint Commencements at any 
time he might think fit, for the purpose of 
conferring degrees so as to be in time to 
give a right to vote. 

Mr. Jephson said, that he much doubted 
the accuracy of this statement by the hon. 
Gentleman, the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, and, therefore, it was, that he thought 
that means should be taken in this measure 
to put the question beyond doubt. 

Bill passed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 19, 1832. 


MrinurTEs.] Bill. Read a third time :—Mangel Worzel Dis- 
tillation. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Surrizip, from Yeavely, 
against Slavery.—By the Earl of Rapnor, from seven 
Places in Ireland, for the Abolition of Tithes,—By the 
Earl of FINGALL, from Rathfeigh and Skreen,—in favour 
of the Ministerial Plan of Education (Ireland). 
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form of Parliament (Ireland) Bill was 
brought up from the Commons by Mr. 
Crampton and others ; and read a first time, 
to be printed. 

Viscount Melbourne moved that the Bill 
be read a second time on Monday next. 

The Duke of Cumberland suggested to 
the noble Viscount, that the second read- 
ing should be deferred beyond that period, 
as several Irish Peers who desired to deli- 
ver their opinions on the Bill were absent 
and could not have notice in sufficient time. 

Earl Grey thought that the time was 
sufficient for every requisite notice. The 
Bill might be printed and circulated by 
Monday, and if it were not, thesecond read- 
ing might be then postponed. 

The second reading fixed for Monday. 


Tonnage Duties, 


TonnaGE Duties, ENGLAND AND 
France. | Viscount Strangford, seeing the 
noble President of the Board of Trade in 
his place, was desirous to make some obser- 
vations on the arrangement which had been 
made with the French Government on the 
subject of the reciprocal tonnage duties of 
both countries, and to obtain some informa- 
tion from the noble Lord respecting that 
arrangement. He was glad that the ar- 
rangement had been at length effected, al- 
though the progress to its conclusion had 
been so very tardy. Still he believed, that 
the British shipowners would feel extreme- 
ly obliged to the noble Lord for the ar- 
rangement, although it was not altogether 
satisfactory. ‘The reduction in the duties 
payable by British vessels in the French 
ports was not so great as we were entitled 
to; and then it was worthy of considera- 
tion, that owing to the delay which had 
taken place in coming to a final arrange- 
ment, British vessels had been obliged to 
pay 200,000/. in the ports of France more 
than they would have done if the arrange- 
ments had been promptly concluded. The 
French in our ports paid only 7d. or 8d. 
per ton, which was only about one half of 
what we paid in the French ports, and this, 
too, with a treaty of reciprocity staring us 
in the face. He admitted that the reduc- 
tion of the duties payable by British ves- 
sels in French ports to 1s. 3d. per ton was 
a very great advantage, and yet the pay- 
ment by us of 50 per cent more than the 
‘French paid was rather too much. The 
French, too, had a great advantage from 
our light-houses on the coast ; and this was 
a benefit which British ships had not on 
the French coast. He was not, however, 
disposed to quarrel with the arrangement, 
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if we had value for our money. But from 
Ushant, on the French coast, to 120 miles 
distant, there was not a single light, though 
the coast was for seamen an extremely dan- 
gerousone, perhapsas dangerous a oneas was 
to be found, and a great many British ships 
had been consequently wrecked. He had 
a letter from a gentleman who had resided 
for a short time at Morlaix, and he said 
that during that time thirteen British ships 
had been wrecked on that coast. The 
French paid for nothing for which they did 
not receive a full equivalent advantage, 
while our payments were a pure tax. ‘The 
arrangement, however, was, on the whole, 
a great benefit to British shipping ; but he 
wished for some explanation from the no- 
ble Lord as to the particulars which he had 
mentioned, and in which it did not appear 
that the British had a reciprocal or equal 
advantage. 

Lord Auckland was willing to give the 
noble Lord all the information in his pow- 
er. There was no tardiness whatever on 
the part of France in concluding the ar- 
rangement, and the delay had arisen only 
from unavoidable obstacles. The French 
Government had throughout met him with 
perfect frankness, andapparently with every 
disposition to make an arrangement with 
this country on terms of reciprocity. The 
delay had been occasioned by the necessity 
which existed of procuring information from 
various Consuls and other persons, and by 
some other causes. The principle upon 
which they had proceeded in making the 
arrangement was, that the duties payable 
by British vessels in the French ports 
should be reduced to an equality with the 
duties payable by French vessels in the 
British ports; but the difficulty was to 
settle the precise amount of payments, 
which, all things considered, would con- 
stitute that equality. Certainly the Bri- 
tish did not pay fifty per cent more than 
the French. The payments were placed 
as nearly as possible on the footing of equa- 
lity. The charges in all the French ports 
were uniformly 3s. 6d. per ton, while in 
every one of the British ports the amount 
of duties varied, as they were dependent 
on the charters of each of the corporations. 
An average, therefore, had been taken of 
the duties payable by French vessels at the 
ports of London, Liverpool, Dover, and the 
other ports where French vessels had been 
in the habit of entering for the last four 
years, and that average was the rule adopt- 
ed. The duties payable by vessels from 
Cherbourg to Portsmouth varied considera< 
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bly from those payable by vessels from 
Cherbourg to Liverpool, and it had become 
absolutely necessary to strike an average. 
The result was, that French vessels were 
to pay 10d. per ton; but it was remarked 
on the part of the French, that the French 
charged by one measure, and that we 
charged by another; and that, in order to 
produce the proper equality, it was neces- 
sary that British vessels should pay 1s. 3d. 
per ton. To this we demurred, and the 
arrangement as to this payment was only 
provisional, and the French Government 
was ready to alter it, if we could make out 
that the payment was too much. But 
from the calculations that he had made, 
and the information he had collected, he 
was rather disposed to think that the French 
calculation was correct. With respect to 
light-houses on the French coast, French 
commerce was concerned on that point as 
much as the British, and we had no right 
to make any demands in that respect. No 
complaint for want of lights had, however, 
reached him, otherwise they would have 
been attended to. 

Viscount Strangford proposed to move 
for an account of British vessels wrecked 
on the part of the French coast alluded to, 
within a given period ; but on Earl Grey 
intimating that there was no means of 
making such a return, the motion was with- 
drawn. 


Scnoots or Anatomy.] Lord Minto 
moved the third reading of the Bill for 
regulating Schools of Anatomy. 

Lord Wynford opposed the Motion. The 
Bill was altogether so objectionable that he 
had despaired from the beginning of its be- 
ing amended so as to render it fit for pass- 
ing intoa law. He had been ready to pro- 
pose a plan which would be free from ob- 
jection, and which he understood from a 
high medical authority would completely 
answer the purpose. Under the present 
Bill, servants might sell the bodies of their 
masters, landlords the bodies of their lodg- 
ers, and people in the poor-houses and 
work-houses might dispose of the bodies of 
persons dying there as they pleased. He 
would move as an amendment, that the 
Bill be read a third time this day six 
months. 

Lord Teynham agreed with the learned 
Lord, and was confident that the feelings 
of the people were more averse from the 
present Bill than from any parliamentary 
measure of late years. The inevitable re- 
sult would be to demoralize and brutalise 
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the people, and to convert every workhouse- 
keeper into a systematic traflicker in dead 
bodies. Neither would it answer its end 
as a means towards facilitating the study of 
anatomy. 

The Earl of Minto said, that two facts 
which noble Lords could not deny, went to 
demonstrate the weakness of their objec- 
tions—namely, the fact that the demands 
of medical science in this country, owing 
to the legislative prohibitions against pro- 
viding for that demand, raised the price of 
the dead body so high, that the price be~ 
came a desperate temptation to murder ; 
and next, the fact that the principle of the 
Bill had been tried on the Continent and 
in America, and had been found eminently 
successful in putting an end to all illegal 
traflicin human subjects, while the science 
of anatomy was carefully studied. The 
question simply resolved itself into this :— 
was anatomy—that is, the dissection of the 
dead body—essential to the prosecution of 
medical science? If it was, then the ques- 
tion was, how dissection could be most fa- 
cilitated without injury to the feelings of 
the people? And the answer which ex- 
perience furnished was, to hand over the 
bodies of unclaimed persons—that is, of 
persons dying in hospitals and workhouses, 
without kindred or friends—to medical 
gentlemen responsible for the manner in 
which they should perform their duties. 
By the law as it stood, a surgeon was pun- 
ishable for an unskilful exercise of his art ; 
and yet the same law punished him if he 
attempted to acquire the means of becom- 
ing skilful,—that is, punished him for dis- 
secting a dead body. Again, owing to this 
state of the law, the price of the dead body 
became so high, that atrocious murders 
were had recourse to, in order to grasp this 
enormous booty; the Bill would remove 
the motive to the crime by doing away 
with the temptation. But then it was said 
that it would exclusively apply to the poor. 
In answer, he would ask, whom would the 
general improvement of medical men most 
benefit? Was it not the poor, who could 
not command, like the rich, the services of 
the more accomplished physician ? Again, 
whuse graves were most exposed to the ra-~ 
vages of the resurrection men? Certainly 
the graves of the poor? And was it not 
proved in evidence before the Commons’ 
committee, that so frequent was the prac- 
tice of stealing the bodies of the poor, that 
one policeman alone detected 100 such rob-« 
beries?) Then, the highest and most hu- 
mane members of the most humane and en- 
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lightened of professions—that of medicine 
—approved of the Bill. 

The Earl of Harewood must oppose the 
Bill on the ground that it legalised the 
giving up the dead bodies of the poor for 
dissection—that this was disguised under 
the term examination—and that the burial 
service was most indecently slurred over. 
He had no objection to the supplying of 
bodies for the great anatomical schools ; 
but by this Bill private individuals might 
dissect as many as they pleased. It was at 
a great anatomical school that the late 
atrocious murders had been detected. If 
the body of the Italian boy had been taken 
to a private dissecting room, it was not 
likely that such a discovery would have 
taken place. The Bill involved a princi- 
ple which he detested, and that was the 
demoralizing the people. 

The House divided on the question, that 
the Bill be now read a third time—Con- 
tents 29 ; Not Contents 9—Majority 20. 

The Lord Chancellor proposed several 
verbal amendments—agreed to. 

Lord Wynford wished to omit that part 
of the Bill by which it was provided that 
persons convicted of murder should not be 
dissected. He contended, that it was well 
known that the fear of dissection operated 
powerfully to deter from the commission of 
sanguinary crimes. 

Earl Grey said, he should be sorry to do 
away with any portion of the effective pun- 
ishment of murder, without providing an 
adequate substitute for what was proposed 
to be repealed. Granting that the dread 
of dissection might operate advantageously 
on the minds of individuals meditating 
great crimes, unfortunately it was also true 
that the circumstance of making dissection 
a part of the punishment of murder, tend- 
ed to perpetuate and increase the prejudi- 
ces against anatomical examinations gene- 
rally. The object of this bill was to pro- 
mote the interests of science, and it was 
thought that it would be advantageous 
(with that view) to do away with the dis- 
section of murderers. At the same time, 
in order to distinguish murder from other 
crimes, and for the purpose of avoiding the 
possibility of lessening the moral horror of 
the offence, he had no objection to propose 
a clause enacting that murderers should be 
buried at the foot of the gallows and with- 
out Christian rites. 

Lord Kenyon was fully persuaded that 
there eiciated great horror at the idea of 
being exposed and subjected to dissection, 
and that the abolition of dissection, in cases 
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of murder, would not in the slightest de- 
gree diminish that horror. 

Lord Holland said, if that feeling were 
now general, he must be permitted to ob- 
serve, that the world must formerly have 
been much more republican than at present, 
since formerly the universal practice was, 
to subject the bodies of all Sovereign Prin- 
ces to dissection. [Lord Kenyon.—They 
were always embalmed.] Actually dis- 
sected. He remembered reading a very 
accurate and minute account of the dissec- , 
tion of Louis XVIII. 

Earl Grey moved a clause to the effect 
that the bodies of all prisoners convicted of 
murder should either be hung in chains, or 
buried under the gallows on which they had 
been executed, or within the precincts of 
the prison in which such prisoner had been 
confined, according to the discretion of the 
court before whom the prisoner might be 
tried, and that such addition be stated at 
the time of pronouncing sentence. 

Clause agreed to, and bill read a third 
time and passed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 20, 1832. 


MINuTES.] Bills. Read a third time :-~Valuation of Lands 
(Ireland); Remedies against the Hundred. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILL FOR 
InELAND,—Procress.]| The Duke of 
Cumberland, submitted to the noble Earl 
at the head of the Administration, that he 
ought not to persevere in his intention of 
moving the Second Reading of the Irish 
Reform Bill so early as Monday. It was 
impossible that the Irish Peers could have 
sufficient notice before that time, and it 
was not treating them with proper 
respect and courtesy to take the second 
reading so early. It would be impossible 
even for the Peers who were present to 
make themselves masters of the Bill in so 
short a time. 

Earl Grey could not see that there was 
any reason to postpone the second reading 
of the Bill beyond Monday. The Bill had 
been long before the other House of Par- 
liament, and the Irish Peers must be ac- 
quainted with the provisions of the Bill. 
They must know also that it would come up 
tothis House about thistime, and they might 
have attended if they pleased. The Bill 
must be already well known to the Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament; and, 
besides, the printed copies were actually 
now on the Table, so that their Lordships 
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could have no difficulty in making them- 
selves masters of the details before Monday 
next. Under these circumstances, and 
considering the period of the Session, and 
that the time was come when it was highly 
desirable that the Members of both Houses 
should have some relaxation after their 
long-continued and severe labours, he could 
not think of postponing the second reading 
beyond Monday. 

The Duke of Cumberland assured the 
noble Earl that it had been thought by many 
that the Bill would not have come up to 
this House before the beginning of next 
week. The noble Earl was aware that a 
noble friend of his, who had given notice 
of a motion on the state of Ireland, had post- 
poned it out of courtesy to the noble Lords 
on that side of the House, who wished that 
it should be delayed till the Lord Chan- 
cellor for Ireland should be in his place ; 
and it was but fitting that the noble. Earl 
should, in his turn, out of courtesy to them, 
postpone the Motion for the second read- 
ing of the Irish Reform Bill at least till 
Thursday. 

Earl Grey was sensible of the courtesy 
which he had experienced on the occasion 
to which the illustrious Duke alluded ; and 
if he could see any good reason for postpon- 
ing the second reading he would agree to 
it. But then there was a very strong rea- 
son for postponing the discussion on the 
state of Ireland till his noble and learned 
friend should be able to attend, because it 
was a motion on a subject with which his 
noble and learned friend was particularly 
conversant, and in which he was personally 
concerned, and the absence of his noble 
friend was occasioned by very important 
public business. In the present case, there 
was nothing to prevent the attendance of 
the Irish Peers if they pleased ; and they 
could not but be aware that the Bill would 
come up about this time, and he was per- 
suaded that the delay of a few days would 
not produce a more numerous attendance 
than: would take place on Monday. He 
saw no reason, therefore, at this period of 
the Session, for postponing the second 
reading of the Bill to a later day. 

The Earl of Limerick thought that 
Monday was too early aday. TKere was 
a peculiarity in the state of Ireland, which 
did not occur in the case either of England 
or of Scotland. There was an extensive 
Reform in Ireland at the time of the Union, 
and in 1829 there was a further Reform, as 
it was called, when power was intrusted 
to a new class of individuals, and in what 
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manner they had exercised that power was 
well known. He had no great hope that 
the passing of this Bill would be prevented 
by the delay, or that the postponement 
would make any great difference in the at- 
tendance of Peers. But he really thought 
that a regard to decorum, and to the in- 
terests of Ireland ought to prevent this im- 
portant measure, in which Ireland was so 
deeply concerned, from being hurried for- 
ward like a common Turnpike Bill. 

The Earl of Gosford was fully persuaded 
that the delay would be of no use whatever, 
and that even if the second reading should 
be postponed for a fortnight, no more Peers 
would then attend than on next Monday. 

The Duke of Wellington thought some 
more time ought to be allowed for the con- 
sideration of the provisions of the Bill. If, 
however, the noble Earl should persist in 
moving the second reading of the Bill on 
Monday, he hoped that the noble Earl 
would at least allow some considerable time 
to elapse between the second reading and 
the Committee, as some noble Peers might 
think proper to propose amendments. For 
his own part, he did not know till this 
morning that the Bill was brought up from 
the other House. 

The Earl of Limerick agreed with his 
noble friend (the Earl of Gosford) that the 
delay would make no material difference in 
the attendance of Peers. That was not, 
however, the ground on which he put the 
case. His argument was, that decency, 
and a respect for Ireland, ought to secure 
a further delay of the second reading of a 
Bill by which the interests of that country 
were so materially affected. 

Earl Grey had every respect for Ireland, 
and as much. regard for the interests of 
that country as the noble Earl himself 
could have ; but full opportunity had been 
already given for the consideration of the 
whole of the provisions of the Bill. It was 
impossible that the Irish Peers should not 
have attended to the nature amd provisions 
of this Bill during the long period which 
the proceedings upon it had occupied the 
other House. The printed copies, he re- 
peated, were now actually on the Table, 
and great inconvenience would arise from 
the delay at this period of the Session. He 
could see no reason for assenting to the 
proposal. 

Lord Wynford did not think that their 
Lordships were bound to take their inform- 
ation from the proceedings in the other 
House, or to read all the papers which that 
House ordered to be printed. It was 
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enough for him to read the printed papers 
of the House of Lords; and in this case 
the Bill consisted of twenty-six pages, 
besides various schedules, and it was im- 
possible for their Lordships to make them- 
selves masters of the whole Bill, so as to 
decide on Monday on the general principle. 
He moved that this Bill be read a second 
time on Thursday next. 

Earl Grey moved as an Amendment that 
the word Monday be substituted for 
Thursday. 

The House divided on the question that 
Thursday stand part of the question— 
Contents 13; Notcontents 15—Majority 2. 

The Amendment put, and the Bill or- 
dered to be read a second time on Monday. 


Bribery at 


Brrsery aT Evectrions.| Lord Wyn- 
Jord rose to move the Second Reading of 
a Bill for the prevention of Bribery and 
Corruption at Elections. He had delayed 
for some time moving the second reading, 
in the hopes that a measure of this kind 
would be proposed by Government in the 
other House; but no such measure had 
come from the other House, and it might 
be doubted whether any such measure 
would come up this Session; and yet it 
was a subject on which it was incumbent 
on their Lordships to legislate without de- 
lay. He had opposed the Reform Bill ; 
but it had been adopted by Parliament, 
and he was, therefore, bound to suppose 
that his opposition was wrong. But in 
the preamble of the Reform Bill it was 
stated, that its object was to prevent abu- 
ses, and although bribery at elections was 
one of the greatest abuses, yet there was 
no provision in the Bill to prevent bribery 
and corruption at elections. In bringing 
forward the present, measure, therefore, he 
was only completing the Reform Bill. The 
nomination boroughs were not the only bo- 
roughs in which bribery and corruption 
prevailed ; and it was the object of this 
Bill to prevent bribery and corruption in 
all boroughs. Some persons thought that 
bribery at elections was a good thing, as 
affording additional security to property. 
He did not think that it afforded additional 
security to property ; but even if it did, 
still he should say, that bribery and cor- 
ruption ought to be prevented, because, 
however desirable it was, that property 
should be protected, it ought not to be 
protected at the expense of the destruction 
of the morality of the country, and it was 
impossible that the practice could be suf- 
fered to prevail without injury to the moral 
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character of the people. But bribery af. 
forded no protection to property. It was 
well known that some candidates went 
down to boroughs and there expended 
every shilling they were worth, and came 
into the House of Commons the poorest 
and most dependent Members of that 
House. Sometimes those who had no 
money contrived to get themselves seated 
by means of promises which they were un- 
able to keep. It was proved in the East 
Retford case, that a candidate carried his 
election by means of promises, and had 
disappointed the expectations of those to 
whom the promises were made, and that, 
consequently, his name had become a bye- 
word at the place, and that when any can- 
didate was afterwards introduced, it was 
common to say in his recommendation that 
he was a man of honour, and would not 
serve the electors as the other person had 
done. This was a case which could not 
be got over, It was clear, therefore, that 
desperate adventurers sometimes became 
candidates for boroughs, and gained their 
seats by means of promises which they 
were unable to keep. Ready money at 
these boroughs was, however, all-powerful ; 
and it was of the last importance that this 
demoralising practice should be put an end 
to, as its direct tendency was to involve 
the people in misery and wretchedness. 
Archdeacon Paley had said, that when a 
bribe was once accepted, it destroyed all 
moral feeling in the mind of him who ac- 
cepted of it; and, consequently, when an 
oath against bribery was to be taken, the 
bribed elector did not hesitate to take it. 
At an election for Grampound, forty-five 
persons had been bribed, including some 
Magistrates ; and how many of these did 
their Lordships think had taken the oath 
against bribery ? All of them had taken 
it. Blackstone and Paley had denounced 
this practice of bribing at elections. The 
House of Commons had passsd Resolutions 
against it in 1700 and in 1702. The 
Common Law condemned it; and three 
Statutes had been passed against it. 
Blackstone said, that the law was sufficient 
to put an end to the practice, if that law 
were duly executed. But in that respect 
Blackstone was mistaken. It was impossi- 
ble, as the law stood, to get evidence to 
prove the facts. ‘These cases were not sus- 
ceptible of proof by collateral circumstances, 
and it was next to impossible to get direct 
proof. If a theft or a robbery, or if mur- 
der was committed, all these crimes might 
be proved by circumstances; but bribery 
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could not, and, consequently, the law 
could not be executed. In this Bill he, 
however, added only one penalty, to that 
which was already established by law, and 
the whole of the other provisions of the 
Bill merely went to facilitate the execution 
of the law asit stood. He proposed to give 
to Committees of the House of Commons, 
and to Courts of Justice, an opportunity to 
examine the parties, and to prevent the ob- 
jection to answer being taken by witnesses, 
and allowed on the ground that, as they 
were participes criminis, their answers 
would criminate themselves. As the law 
stood, a witness was not bound to answer 
a question where the answer would crimi- 
nate himself; and, as long as this was the 
case, it would be impossible to get evidence 
of bribery. But, in putting an end to this 
privilege of persons examined, he had pro- 
vided that they should be neither convicted 
nor even tried for matter arising out of their 
answers; and he had further provided, 
that no verdict could be given against them 
in an action of debt arising from any such 
matter. There were precedents for this 
proceeding, from the cases of Retford, 
Aylesbury, Shoreham, and Cricklade, the 
witnesses were compelled to answer, on 
protection being given to them against the 
consequences. In stock-jobbing transac- 
tions too, it was impossible to get direct 
evidence as long as the rule of law which 
he had mentioned remained in force, and, 
therefore, in the case of Sir John Barker, 
the party was compelled to answer, but 
was protected by a law for the purpose of 
indemnifying the witnesses in such cases. 
There were people in some towns who lived 
on the bribes they obtained at elections, 
and they could never be brought to account. 
Blackstone said, that it would be much 
better to administer the oath against bri- 
bery at elections, to the candidates than 
to the electors, and he agreed with Black- 
stone. Give him only this oath, and he 
would dispense with all the rest. Desperate 
persons might become candidates, but they 
would be afraid of the infamy which would 
attend an exposure of a violation of the 
oath, and they would be afraid also of los- 
ing their seats, in case they were returned, 
and of the costs which they would incur, 
for there was a provision in the Bill, that 
the person convicted of bribery, should pay 
all the costs, those of the petitioners, as well 
as his owncosts. As Sir William Pulteney 
had said on a former occasion, all persons 
were interested in the purity of elections, 
The Bill contained a provision for fixing 
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those who voted in consequence of promises, 
and those who gave promises, although 
they should not amount to a contract ; and 
the electors might be examined in order to 
ascertain in what cases the votes were given, 
in consequence of such promises. This was 
the nature of the addition which he made 
to the existing law. The other provisions 
of the Bill went merely to enforce the ex- 
ecution of the existing laws. It had been 
said by a noble Lord, that a Bill of this 
kind could not properly originate in their 
Lordships’ House, but a high Whig author- 
ity had given a contrary opinion, and had 
distinctly stated, on an occasion when the 
Lords had made amendments in a Bill of 
this kind, that the Commons were much 
obliged to the Lords for assisting them in 
preserving the purity of election. He was 
sure, therefore, that the Commans would 
not object to such a Bill as this originating 
in this House, or if they did he could not 
help it. He had only done his duty in 
bringing forward this Bill, and he moved, 
that it be now read a second time. 

The Lord Chancellor expressed a hope 
that his noble and learned friend would 
not press his Motion, but leave the further 
prosecution of the subject to the other 
House. He agreed with his noble and 
learned friend that this House was not pre- 
cluded from originating a Bill of this kind, 
but at the same time there was a peculiar 
propriety in its originating in the House 
of Commons, the election of the Members 
for which it alone affected. His noble 
and learned friend had before postponed 
proceeding with this Bill, on an assurance 
that a Bill was to be introduced by Go- 
vernment in the other House, on the same 
subject ; and a Bill had been introduced 
there, and had been read a second time, 
and was to have been committed on Tues- 
day last, when this was unfortunately pre- 
vented for the time, by the House being 
counted out. But still it was the inten- 
tion of Government to proceed with the 
Bill ; and there were hopes that it would 
receive the assent of the Legislature in the 
course of the present Session. He agreed 
with his noble and learned friend, that bri- 
bery at elections was a most heinous of- 
fence ; and the more heinous now, after 
the passing of the Reform Bill, than it was 
before ; and he agreed that the Legislature 
ought now to render the law against bri- 
bery at elections—he would not say more 
efficient —but for the first time efficient. 
He had not thought that his noble and 
learned friend would persevere in proceed- 
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ing with this Bill, and, therefore, he had 
not read it; but on casting his eye over 
some of the clauses, he found that there 
was a new principle introduced in the pe- 
nal and election laws, and this ought not 
to be done except with due caution and de- 
liberation. He was not prepared to say, 
that in no case ought a man to be com- 
pelled to answer so as tocriminate himself, 
upon an indemnity being given him. But 
as the law had hitherto stood, a person 
might object to answer where the answer 
would subject him to infamy, against which 
there could be no indemnity ; and this ob- 
jection was allowed, on account of the dan- 
ger that perjury would be committed where 
the temptation to commit it would be so 
strong. It required very grave consider- 
ation before an alteration was made in this 
principle. He would not, however, proceed 
to discuss that question at present, as he 
was in hopes that his noble and learned 
friend would not persevere in his Motion. 

Lord Wynford said, that after what had 
fallen from his noble and learned friend, he 
would certainly not press his Bill; but he 
hoped that his noble and learned friend 
would not objeet to its being read a second 
time pro forma. 

The Lord Chancellor had no objection 
whatever. 

Bill read a second time. 


cert ncescoer— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 20, 1832. 


Mrnures.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Herrizs, 
an Account of the Imports and Exports at the principal 
Ports of the United Kingdom in the first six Months of 
1831 and 1832; of the Quantities of those Articles subject 
to Duties of Excise, and of the total Produce of the 
Duties of Customs during the last five years. 

Bills, Read a first time :—-Assessed Taxes; Composition.— 
Read a second time :—-Special Constables (Ireland); Arms 
and Gunpowder (Ireland).—Read a third time; Fisheries 
(Newfoundland): Sheriffs’ Expenses. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Wyse, from the Royal 
Colleges of Surgeons of Edinburgh and London, for an 
alteration of the Laws regulating the Eligibility of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons for Situations in County Infirmaries; 
from Waterford, for a Repeal of the Drawback on the 
Exportation of Soap from England; and from the 
National Political Union of Ireland; and by Mr. Hery- 
woop, from Manchester,—-in favour of the Ministerial 
Plan of Education (Ireland).—By Mr. JamEs JOHNSTONE, 
from Drumgain,—against that Plan; and against the 
Qualification Clause in the Reform of Parliament 
(Scotland) Bill. 


TitHe Meetine at Nosser.] Lord 
Killeen rose to present a Petition, which, 
in a constitutional point of view, was of 
considerable importance. The petition 
was that of certain individuals, who had 
assembled at Nobber, in the county of 
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Meath, on the 15th instant, for the purpose 
of petitioning the House on the subject of 
tithes, but who had been unable to effect 
that lawful object, in consequence of the 
interference of one of the Deputy-lieu- 
tenants of the county and some Magistrates, 
who came with a large force of army and 
police, and dispersed the meeting. The 
petition stated the circumstances at some 
length ; amongst them the fact, that one 
Magistrate was in the chair, and another 
moving a resolution to petition the House, 
at the time the army came up. He did 
not know whether the circular letter of 
Sir William Gossett, desiring Magistrates 
to disperse illegal meetings, had been or 
not issued before the meeting took place, 
but that was of little consequence, for the 
letter was couched in such vague language, 
that he (Lord Killeen) should feel obliged 
to the right hon. Secretary for Ireland to 
define what an illegal meeting was, as 
otherwise, supposing himself to be applied 
to, he could not pronounce a meeting of 
this description to be illegal. The people 
had understood that tithes were to be ex- 
tinguished, and they had endeavoured to 
effect the object. The right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland had certainly promised the 
people of that country a total abolition of 
tithes ; instead of which, he had brought 
in a Bill to perpetuate them, and render 
the payment compulsory. Some endeavours 
to alarm the Legislature had been made, 
by referring to the non-payment of rent, 
but the moment the people struck at rent, 
those who now advocated their cause would 
be against them. 

Sir Edward Sugden thought, that the 
noble Lord had used the right hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland rather unfairly, in putting 
the construction which he did upon the 
Resolution moved by that right hon. Gen- 
tleman. That Resolution was declaratory of 
the expediency of a commutation for tithes, 
and not, as the noble Lord now seemed to 
wish it to be considered, as expressive of a 
desire on the part of the Government for 
the total extinction of them. The noble 
Lord appeared to think it quite proper that 
meetings should be held for the extinction 
of tithes, but he would wish to ask him 
how long would it be before those who now 
aimed at the extinction of tithes would 
strike at the total abolition of rents? He 
agreed with the noble Lord, that the mo- 
ment the people struck at rents the land- 
lords would be against them. Why would 
they be so? The answer was obvious ; 
such a step would draw from the pockets 
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of the landlords instead of the clergy. He 
had seen, with the deepest pain, the ac- 
counts in the public prints of the proceed- 
ings in Ireland on this subject, and he had 
no hesitation in asserting, that they placed 
Ireland ina state of direct rebellion. Every 
body must think, that meetings of the 
description alluded to in the petition were 
highly illegal. [‘« No,” from Mr. O'Con- 
nell.| He was quite ready to meet the 
hon. Member on that ground, if he thought 
they were not so. The present state of 
Ireland was infinitely more dangerous as 
regarded the operations of Government 
than one of open war and rebellion, and 
would lead to consequences which every 
one (and the noble Lord opposite would 
himself be one of the first to do so) could 
not but deprecate. He knew, indeed, that 
the extinction of tithes would be the means 
of putting into the pockets of the landlords 
a great portion of that which now went 
into the pockets of the clergy, and it was 
therefore no wonder that those who would 
be thus benefited advocated and sanctioned 
such illegal proceedings. He would, how- 
ever, warn them that they would be among 
the ‘first to suffer from the consequences of 
resisting the law. 

Mr. O’ Connell could not help congratu- 
lating the right hon. Secretary on the new 
friend that he had found at that side of 
the House, though, on reflection, he must 
feel convinced that the nature of his inten- 
tions towards Ireland would always secure 
him friends at that side of the House. He 
certainly could not have a more able advo- 
cate, or a better lawyer, but decidedly no 
worse political adviser: The right hon. 
Baronet had accused his noble friend of 
acting unfairly towards the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. Now it was not the 
habit of his noble friend to act unfairly 
towards any person. There was not in the 
House an individual less capable of acting 
unfairly towards any human being; but 
he did not feel surprised that the right 
hon. Gentleman was incapable of under- 
standing minds of the order of that of his 
noble friend. The right hon. Gentleman 
had declared that Ireland was in a state of 
direct rebellion. Was it, indeed? Now, 
he would beg to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, at any of the tithe meetings in 
Ireland was there a single feather shaken, 
a single assault committed, or an act of 
violence of any kind perpetrated by those 
who met peaceably and constitutionally for 
the purpose, if possible, of procuring the 
total extinction of tithes? He would defy 
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him to point out, in all the meetings that 
had taken place in Ireland, one single in- 
stance. He thought that the right hon. 
Baronet, with a very bad grace, indeed, had 
brought a charge of unfairness against his 
noble friend, for having charged the right 
hon. Secretary with using the words ex- 
tinction of tithes, for the purpose of delud- 
ing the people. The right hon. Secretary 
had certainly used the words extinction of 
tithes, and then what did the noble Lord 
charge him with? Why, that after having 
talked of tithes as a grievance, and declared 
that they should be abolished, he proceeded 
to extinguish them by bringing in a Bill 
to render the payment of them permanent 
and compulsory. That was what the noble 
Lord complained of, and what he had every 
right to complain of. When the right hon. 
Gentleman talked in that House of the 
extinction of tithes, to a people who were 
anxious for their extinction, what wonder 
was it that the people should give the 
words their plain and obvious meaning, 
without heeding or caring for those ex- 
planations which the hon. Member had 
asserted they were accompanied with ? 
That was the whole amount of the charge 
of unfairness, but, if there was any unfair- 
ness to be complained of, it was the attack 
which, with such unbecoming taste, the 
hon, and learned Gentleman had thought 
fit to make upon his noble friend. The 
hon. and Jearned Gentleman had talked of 
a rebellion in Iréland—what, a rebellion 
in which there were no arms? If there 
was a rebellion in Ireland it certainly was 
a very extraordinary kind of rebellion, for 
the people assembled without either musket, 
bayonet, sword, or pike, and they dispersed 
wherever a Magistrate appeared to declare 
their assemblage illegal. The people met 
occasionally in considerable numbers, but 
their meetings were peaceable and orderly. 
Had not the people of Ireland a right to 
express their opinions, and to send forward 
their petitions to that House? © Was the 
right of petition to be withheld from the 
people of Ireland at the arbitrary caprice 
of any official underling. Was this inter- 
ference attempted with the rights of the 
people of England? Had not the Re- 
formers met in large numbers, and who 
had attempted to disperse them? When 
the right hon. Secretary and his colleagues 
were driven from that bench, and 150,000 
Englishmen assembled at Birmingham, 
who dared attempt to disperse them? 
They met without interruption or im- 
pediment, because they were Englishmen, 
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and would not permit their rights to be 
invaded with impunity. Where was the 
wretched treasury hack, or the paltry 
scribe, who would have dared to send a 
circular letter to the Magistrates to dis- 
perse that meeting, or to tell the people of 
Birmingham that their meeting was illegal? 
The people of Birmingham held their glo- 
rious meeting. They displayed their 
power—God bless them for it; and there 
no meddling Magistrate had the audacity 
to read the Riot Act and disperse the 
meeting, and send the people to their mi- 
serable homes with the police running at 
their tails for fear they would not go fast 
enough. The people of Birmingham had 
triumphed —they had nobly triumphed, and 
their triumph was not yet at an end. Its 
consequences would be felt, and its first 
and best results would be the security of 
the constitutional rights of British subjects 
from insolent and capricious aggression. 
Let them be assured of it, the Irish go- 
vernment would have to answer in a Re- 
formed Parliament for daring to interfere 
with the right of the subject to petition. 
[Mr. Stanley smiled.] The hon. Gentle- 
man might sneer, but he would find it to 
his cost. In the next Parliament they 
would have the House cleared of 250 
nominees of Peers and boroughmongers, 
and if he (Mr. O’Connell) had the honour 
of a seat in that Parliament, he would 
himself be the person to bring forward the 
articles of impeachment. To that he 
pledged himself—[cheers]. Hon. Mem- 
bers might cheer, but he was determined 
that ina reformed Parliament the right 
hon. Gentleman should be made to answer 
for his conduct towards Ireland. Was 
there ever any such thing heard of as the 
Irish government were perpetrating in Ire- 
land? At the assizes of Wicklow persons 
had been fined and sentenced to two years 
imprisonment, for having been present at 
a meeting alleged to have been illegal. 
Had they not torn the priest from his 
altar, the merchant from his counting- 
house, and the barrister from his circuit, 
the tradesman from his shop, and the gen- 
tleman from his home, in an unholy attempt 
to put down the Irish mind. Did they 
not send their thief-takers to the houses of 
respectable persons, to drag them through 
the public streets for the purposes of insult, 
when those persons, who were in a station 
that was a guarantee for their appearance, 
would at once have surrendered themselves, 
upon a verbal intimation of its necessity. 
But he could tell them that they never 
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would succeed in their attempts to extin- 
guish the Irish mind. The people would 
triumph as they did before. They would 
persevere in their peaceable but steady 
course. They would ask the advice of 
those who had never deceived them. They 
would infringe no statute, violate no law, 
observe peace and order. They would 
continue to hold their meetings. They 
would disperse whenever a Magistrate ap- 
peared to pronounce their meetings illegal. 
They would continue peaceable, quiescent, 
and imperturbable ; but still, nevertheless, 
they would pay no tithes. Yes, they 
would pay neither tithes nor Church rates, 
and the reason was, because they got no 
value for either. He had heard it said, 
that the resistance to tithes would end in 
producing a resistance to rents. He did 
not believe it. They could not delude the 
Irish gentlemen who took part with the 
people, or detach them from them by such 
a clumsy artifice. They were too shrewd 
to be so easily imposed upon. ‘Those who 
knew the Irish mind required no argument 
to convince them of the fallacy of such a 
supposition. The Irish people had strong 
and ready perceptions. They had a love 
of justice beyond any people in the world, 
and they possessed a keen capability of 
judging what was right and what was 
wrong. Any man who knew the mind of 
Ireland intimately, knew that the Irish 
people could walk on the verge of a volcano 
with as much discrimination and as much 
self-possession as any five Members of that. 
House could manifest in all the ease, com- 
posure, and security of a private chamber. 
There was no danger of an attack upon 
that property for which the people received 
value. ‘The only and the inevitable danger 
was to that for which they received no 
value, so that he would make them a pre- 
sent of their silly bugbear. He would now 
ask the House to consider what were the 
circumstances attendaut upon this meeting 
that had taken place in the county of 
Mayo. A gentleman of fortune wasin the 
chair. A Magistrate of the county was in 
the act of moving a resolution to petition 
this House, when another Magistrate 
stepped forward and pronounced the meet- 
ing to be illegal. He was asked why he 
considered the meeting to be illegal, and 
he replied, that he had heard that some 
flags had been used. Was not that a most 
satisfactory definition of the legality of a 
meeting, that flags had been made use of ? 
He supposed that it had been declared 
that the using of flags at a meeting con- 
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stituted its illegality. This was exactly 
the Star Chamber addition to the law that 
was made to sanction the butchery at 
Manchester, when that Star Chamber 
sentence was pronounced which consigned 
the hon. Member below him (Mr. Hunt) 
to an imprisonment of two years and a 
half, exciting the boiling indignation of 
every lover of liberty in every part of the 
empire. That dangerous Star Chamber 
interpretation of the law was ever found to 
be the last resource of tyranny, and was 
always sure to be resorted to whenever op- 
pressive and despotic power essayed to 
abridge the liberty of the subject, to 
trample on the best privileges of the 
British citizen, and suspend the consti- 
tution itself. It was the last, and, let him 
tell the right hon. Gentleman opposite, it 
was the worst resource of tyranny. He 
would make the Irish government a present 
of their new judge-made law. He did not 
grudge them the benefit of their Star 
Chamber proceeding, but, let him assure 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, that it 
would not avail him, for the right hon. 
Gentleman might rest assured, that the 
day would come, and that the day was fast 
arriving when he would be put upon his 
fearful responsibility, and would be made 
to answer to a reformed Parliament for his 
outrageous and unconstitutional conduct 
towards Ireland. He had said, and he 
would repeat it, that Star Chamber inter- 
pretation of the law, and judge-made de- 
finition of illegal meetings, whenever it 
was necessary to suit a particular purpose, 
was ever the last resource of tyranny ; and 
he had no hesitation in making the right 
hon. Gentleman a present of both. Was 
there ever such a document issued as this 
circular of the Irish government to the 
Irish Magistrates? In his opinion it was 
decidedly insufficient in point of law, for 
there was no direction to the Magistrate 
to determine the illegality of a meeting by 
any test, or no direction to act only upon 
information upon oath. It certainly ap- 
peared to him to be a most extraordinary 
document, and, in his opinion was, as his 
noble friend said, most vague and indefinite. 
It told the magistrates to act, but it cau- 
tiously avoided giving them any directionsto 
procure any information upon oath, or any 
sworn evidence of the legality or illegality 
of the meetings that they might be called 
on to disperse. He trusted the noble Lord 
would move for the production of this let- 
ter, for if not, he would certainly do so in 
the next Parliament. This letter im- 
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powered magistrates to disperse meetings, 
on their own belief of their illegality. It 
gave to every official in the capacity of 
magistrate, the power of capriciously de- 

termining, according to his own fancy, 
what might be or what might not be an 
illegal meeting. What other construction 
could be put upon the letter? No magis- 
trate had the power of dispersing any 
meeting, or of acting, unless in excepted 
cases, without information upon oath. In 
this case there was no direction to the ma- 
gistrates to procure information upon oath, 
and this letter went to violate one of the 
principles of the British Constitution, which 
preserved the inviolability of the subject’s 
liberty. It was the very principle of the 
British Constitution that no magistrate 
should dare to interfere with the liberty of 
the subject, or to act without information 
uponoath. This was a principle religiously 
preserved and rigidly guarded in England; 

but in Ireland it was quite a different 
thing. Leta magistrate dare in England 
to act upon his own capricious opinion— 
let him proceed to violate the liberty of the 
subject without proper authority by sworn 
information, and he would have to suffer for 
it. But what were the very plain and satis- 
factory instructions which this letter held 
out? It is stated to the magistrates that 
they were called upon to suppress all meet- 
ings which appeared to be sudden and pre- 
concerted. Sudden and preconcerted !— 
was there ever so lucky a definition of ille- 
gality. A meeting, sudden, and also pre- 
concerted! He was sure it was quite im- 
possible that any magistrate could go wrong 
who happened to be furnished with such 
lucid instruction. This was the second 
celebrated letter which the Irish Govern- 
ment had addressed to the Irish magis- 
trates. Indeed the right hon. Gentleman 
had every reason to be proud of his ability 
in letter writing. However, he might now 
congratulate himself that, as his celebrated 
manifesto was hitherto unparalleled in ab- 
surdity, it could not longer boast of that 
distinction, for it had got another to match 
with it. What he complained of was, that 
this capricious interference with the right of 
the subject should be attempted by any 
Government. Where was the safe guard 
with which the boasted Constitution of 
Great Britain fenced round the right of 
the subject, if the right of petition could 
be thus capriciously interfered with ? Had 
he not a right to complain—had not the 
people of Ireland a right to complain of 
this arbitrary despotism, to which they 
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were surrendered. The meeting in the 
county of Meath was dispersed without 
there appearing the least pretence to say 
that it was likely to produce any breach of 
the peace, or to create any disturbance. 
This meeting thus assembled to petition 
this House, was arbitrarily dispersed. He 
would ask if the right to petition was once 
taken away, was there not an end to the 
British Constitution? What guarantee 
had the subject for his liberty—what 
guarantee was there for freedom, for justice 
or security, if the inalienable rights of 
British citizens could be thus wantonly, 
capriciously,and arbitrarily interfered with? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, who had 
last addressed the House, had talked of 
legality and illegality, and of rebellion in 
Ireland. He did not think it necessary to 
follow the honorable and learned Gentle- 
man throughout his observations ; but he 
could not fail to notice some expressions 
which had fallen from him. He had talk- 
ed of violent and intimidating language 
having been held out at the tithe meetings 
in Ireland. Now he would give a challenge 
to the hon. and Jearned Gentleman, and 
he defied him to point out, in any authen- 
tic Irish newspaper, one single passage, or 
one single observation made use of at any 
of the tithe meetings throughout Ireland, 
bearing the character of either violence or 
intimidation, or in the least degree having 
a tendency to either the one or the other. 
He defied the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
point out a single passage of the descrip- 
tion. On the contrary, the advice uni- 
formly held out at these meetings was, 
*‘ obey the law, procure redress peaceably 
and constitutionally, take the advice of 
those who have always advised you wisely, 
do not commit any breach of the peace, or 
put yourselves in the power of your ene- 
mies; seek redress by the only constitu- 
tional means, and in a manner that will 
prove your anxiety to obtain it. Seek it 
not by occasional petitions, but by the 
voice of millions, peaceably expressed before 
Parliament.” This was the advice that 
was given; and he challenged the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to point out any 
expressions, or any passage different from 
that. Let the right hon. Gentleman be 
assured, that this transaction would not 
end here. It would be heard of again and 
again; it would be revived in a Reformed 
Parliament, and it would never cease to be 
renewed, until the result of its repeated 
discussion would be, that the people of 
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numbers they choose, to exercise the right 
of petition, as the people of England were 
at the present moment. When the people 
of England met in hundreds of thousands, 
and held their glorious meetings ; exhibit- 
ing their strength and their combined 
moral energy, they were not only not dis- 
persed or resisted, but they were cheered 
and encouraged by that House.—Aye, but 
it might be said, that these meetings were 
not for the purpose of refusing to pay 
tithes ; but he would remind the House, 
that if they did not refuse to pay tithes, 
they refused to pay taxes. And why was 
it not as fair to meet in Ireland to refuse 
to pay tithes, as it was in England to re- 
fuse to pay taxes. A noble Lord opposite 
of the highest station and character, (Lord 
Milton) had given a noble example to the 
people of Ireland. That noble Lord, in his 
place in this House, had declared, that he, 
for one, would not pay taxes until the Re- 
form Bill had passed. That declaration 
was cheered by the House, and by those 
hon. Members who usually sit around the 
right hon. Gentleman. Now he would 
ask, did the right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land think he could impose upon him by 
telling that noble Lord, that his declara- 
tion would produce a combination against 
rents? The people of England refused to 
pay taxes. The glorious people of Bir- 
mingham declared that they would discon- 
tinue to pay taxes until the Reform Bill 
was passed. As well as the people of Eng- 
land refused to pay taxes, in like manner 
would the people of Ireland refuse to pay 
tithes, and they would find no law to com- 
pel them to pay tithes. The Quakers did 
not pay tithes, and they were right. The 
people of Ireland would not pay tithes— 
they would commit no violence. Let the 
right hon. Gentleman and his supporters 
feel assured that they would not put them- 
selves in the power of their enemies. There 
was no law, nor noStar Chamber decision of 
Judges, which would say to the people that 
they must not meet to petition the Legis- 
lature. They would continue to meet—if 
the magistrates came to disperse them they 
would quietly disperse, but no attempts to 
put down the mind of Ireland would pre- 
vent the people from coming before Parlia- 
ment with their complaints. The right 
hon. Gentleman had made many attempts 
to extinguish public discussion, and suffo- 
cate the voice of the people of Ireland. 
He had failed—signally and egregiously 
failed—there was a recuperative energy in 
the mind of Ireland which would baffle 
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every attempt to suppress it, and however 
the right hon. Secretary might lay the 
flattering unction to his soul, he never 
would extinguish the public mind of Ire- 
land, and until he had first done that, he 
would find all his attempts to re-estab- 
lish tithes in Ireland end in fatality and 
disappointment. 

Mr. Stanley treated the threat of im- 
peachment as he did every other from the 
hon. and learned Member who had just 
sat down. He admitted, that the right of 
petitioning was a sacred right; but it 
ought not to be abused by being made 
the cloak for proceedings of an illegal and 
dangerous character. The legality or il- 
legality of meetings of this kind, must de- 
pend entirely upon the circumstances 
under which they took place. A meeting 
which in one state of the country might 
be perfectly legal and perfectly harmless, 
might, in a different state of the country, 
be attended with infinite hazard and dan- 
ger; and thus it would become illegal. 
He asked the House whether the peace of 
Ireland, and the security of property there, 
had not been endangered by the meetings 
which had been held upon the subject of 
tithes?) The hon. and learned member 


for Kerry had stated, that the meeting 


which the petitioners in this instance com- 
plained of, having been improperly dispers- 
ed, was one of a perfectly peaceable and 
harmless description, and that no banners 
nor other insignia, either of party or of ter- 
ror, were displayed on that occasion. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had also 
stated, that no information on oath had 
been given of the supposed illegality of the 
meeting. Now, in the whole of those par- 
ticulars the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was mistaken: because it was a fact that 
flags and banners were displayed, and that 
the men, in bodies of many thousands, 
assembled from a distance of twenty and 
even thirty miles, marched upon the ground 
in military array. It was also a fact that 
information was given to the magistrates 
upon oath, of the supposed illegality of the 
meeting. It was sworn that the party in 
proceeding to the place of meeting had two 
flags flying, on the one of which were in- 
scribed the mottoes, ‘‘ The people are the 
stronger,” and ‘‘ He who would be free 
must strike the first ;’ and on the other 
the motto of “ Ireland as she ought to be,” 
with the device of a harp and a crown de- 
tached. Upon this and other information 
which the magistrates received, they were 
induced to believe that the meeting was 
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illegal—that it was held for the purpose of 
intimidation, not for the free exercise of 
petitioning Parliament; they therefore 
came to the determination of dispersing it, 
and they were right in doing so. Every 
unprejudiced person must consider meetings 
of that description as dangerous to the 
peace of the country, hostile to the interests 
of society, and prejudicial to the security 
of property. For the present he would 
undertake the responsibility of suppressing 
them, and of maintaining the peace of the 
country, and the enforcement of the ordi- 
nary laws. But if they should fail—if the 
continued resistance of the people should 
render stronger measures necessary, he 
should then come to Parliament for addi- 
tional powers to support the authority of 
the laws. 

Mr. Hunt thought, that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s view of the legality or ille- 
gality of a meeting was a most convenient 
one. Meetings in Ireland against tithes 
were illegal—meetings in England in fa- 
vour of reform were legal enough, and very 
palatable too. 

Mr. Stanley begged to remind the hon. 
Member that his noble friend at the head 
of the Home Department took measures to 
suppress one that was held at the outskirts 
of the metropolis. 

Mr. Hunt—Not until the feelings of the 
people had been pretty well expressed. 
What would the right hon. Gentleman say 
to the meeting at Birmingham, where hun- 
dreds of thousands of men assembled from 
all the country round, with banners flying 
and music playing. What did those men 
meet for? To insist upon reform ; and to 
intimidate the King, if he did not continue 
the existing Ministry in office. Nothing 
was said of the illegality of that meeting. 
But a reform meeting, held at Manchester 
some 12 or 13 years ago, was dispersed 
with the sword—the people were ridden 
down by the soldiers—they were murdered 
—and he himself was confined for two years 
and a half in Ilchester gaol. The feeling 
against tithes would not long be limited to 
Ireland. Indeed it was already gaining 
ground in this country. The inhabitants 
of Bolton in Lancashire, at a meeting of the 
parish vestry not long since, came to the 
resolution that they would not pay church 
cess, or church rates, and that no man 
ought to be called upon to contribute to the 
support of the clergy of any church of 
which they were not members. 

Mr. Sheil thought it would be better for 
the right hou, Gentleman to come to that 
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House for new powers, than to take them 
on his own authority. Could it be laid 
down as the law of the land, that when a 
meeting assembled for the purpose of peti- 
tioning Parliament, any Magistrate, on in- 
formation given him, might disperse such 
a meeting, and so, in fact, put an end to 
the right of petitioning? He wished that 
some answer might be given to that ques- 
tion. Other meetings of a much less legal 
character had been held, and no attempt 
made to put them down, though ample no- 
tice had been given of them. He had the 
hon. Member for Sligo in his eye when he 
said so. That hon. Member had told them 
in that very House, before the 12th of July, 
that the Orangemen would assemble in 
great force on that day, in order to show 
their strength, of course in support of the 
law and of the present Government. They 
did meet in enormous numbers, they were 
headed even by martial music and banners, 
they had met in various parts of the coun- 
try, attended in some instances by upwards 
of 300,000, among whom were some Ma- 
gistrates, although they were fraught with 
every circumstance of alarm and intimida- 
tion, and although they had been denounc- 
ed before hand ; while a meeting which took 
place in the county of Meath, not for in- 
timidation, but for the purpose of petition- 
ing Parliament, was dispersed at the point 
of the bayonet. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Stanley) was right in the opin- 
ions of the law officers of the Crown, why 
was it, that he had introduced the Party 
Procession Bill? The question was not 
whether Ireland was in a perilous condi- 
tion; it was not whether these meetings 
were to be dispersed, but whether the law 
of the land was to be violated, and the con- 
stitution infringed thereby? The people 
of England had a direct and immediate in- 
terest in this, because if a precedent were 
adopted in a province, it would speedily be 
established and extended as convenience 
might require. It had been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman (the member for 
Tamworth) on a former occasion, that he 
would support any new clause for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the executive in Ire- 
land, and undoubtedly if Ireland were in 
desperate circumstances she might be le- 
gislated for accordingly. But were the 
Government to act on extraordinary pow- 
ers, before they received them ? 

Mr. Ruthven said, that the crime of Irish- 
men was, that they were too obedient to 
what were called the laws, but which were 
not really so. If the people had aright to 
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meet and petition for reform, why were 
they not allowed to meet peaceably to peti- 
tion against tithes? He believed the or- 
ders to disperse the meeting to have been 
illegal and unconstitutional. It was owing 
to the good sense of the people in dispers- 
ing quietly that no mischief arose, and no 
blood was spilt. He hoped Government 
would not act that part which was so much 
desired by those who wished to see Ireland 
in open rebellion. He had never attended 
a tithe meeting, but he would attend one 
to-morrow if they were to be thus sup- 
pressed. 

The Petition was read. 

Mr. OConnell observed, that the great- 
er portion of the disturbance, the existence 
of which in Ireland had been so much com- 
plained of, had its origin in the defective 
operation of the existing grand jury laws. 
The power of selecting juries was altogether 
vested in irresponsible officers, whose con- 
duct in most instances was swayed by par- 
ty or political considerations, adverse, in 
the fullest meaning of the word, to those 
of that portion of the community who, 
from a desire to relieve themselves from 
what they considered oppression, were un- 
fortunately the more frequent victims of 
the law. The hon. Member for Sligo had 
stated that Ireland was then in such a 
state that an open rebellion would be most 
desirable. He (Mr. O'Connell) begged to 
assure the British House of Commons that 
the state of things which had called forth 
such an observation from perhaps one of 
the most humane beings breathing, was 
mainly caused by the defective operation of 
the Irish Jury Laws—a system which, as 
the Grand Jury Bill had every prospect of 
being cashiered in the other House of Par- 
liament, being in fact consigned to the 
consideration of an unnamed Committee, 
would, in all probability, unless amended 
by a Reformed Parliament, continue much 
longer in force. If it did, the people of 
Ireland would know whom they were to 
thank for it. He only hoped that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be able to ex- 
empt themselves from the blame of the pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. Crampton denied that the selection 
of juries was placed in the hands of irre= 
sponsible individuals. The Sheriff supplied 
the panel, and from that panel the jury 
was summoned. He begged also to deny 
that the statement of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman respecting the Committee in 
the other House on the Irish Grand Jury 
Bill was correct. A Committee had been 
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named, but as yet no report was presented, 
and consequently the Bill could not be ad- 
vanced. 

Colonel Perceval begged in the most 
positive terms to deny the assertion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Kerry, to the 
effect that he (Colonel Perceval) had advo- 
cated an open rebellion in Ireland. God 
forbid that such a proceeding should ever 
have his sanction. What he had stated 
was, that an open rebellion would be a bles- 
sing when compared with the state of in- 
subordination in which Ireland was at that 
moment plunged. He trusted the House 
would believe him incapable of expressing 
such a thought as that attributed to him. 

Petition to lie on the table. 

On the question that it be printed, 

Mr. O’ Connell remarked that when speak- 
ing of the irresponsibility of the individual 
who nominated juries, he alluded solely to 
Special Juries. If the Lords’ Committee 
on the Grand Jury Bill had been named 
he was positive they had not met; for he 
had each day, during the last three months, 
examined the proceedings of that House, 
to ascertain the fact, it being his intention 
to offer himself to the Committee as a wit- 
ness, whenever they commenced their sit- 
tings. He would venture to prophesy that 
the Bill would never receive such support 
from his Majesty’s Government in the other 
House as would secure its becoming the 
law of the land. 

Mr. Crampton said, the Government had 
no intention to interfere with the right of 
petitioning. But the hon. Member for 
Louth had assumed that the meeting on 
the subject of this petition was legal, and 
constitutionally assembled for a constitu- 
tional purpose. It was, however, assembled 
nominally for one purpose, and really for 
another. It was, therefore, the duty of 
Magistrates, having jurisdiction, to sup- 
press it. He believed this petition had 
been got up for the purpose of dissolving 
those bonds by which society in Ireland was 
held together. ‘The petition prayed an in- 
vestigation into the circumstances of the 
dispersion of the meeting. Three persons 
had been apprehended, and on their trials 
at the approaching assizes, the matter 
would undergo legal investigation. It had 
assembled, not to petition but to agitate, 
to enter into a combination against the pay- 
ment of tithes, and to pronounce a sentence 
of civil excommunication against those who 
refused to become parties to their nefarious 
scheme. The law of the land, he was of 
opinion, was sufficient for the Government, 
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but it was necessary to be enforced. By 
whom, however, was it to be administered, 
if not by the Magistrates, who were respon- 
sible for their conduct? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite might, if he 
pleased, move in the Court of King’s Bench 
for an information against the Magistrates. 
[“ Hear’? from Mr. O’Connell.| The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said ‘ Hear ;” he 
knew that he entertained an opinion that 
the Law Courts in Ireland did not duly 
administer justice, and that they were not 
to be trusted. That, however, was a gross 
libel, and although their characters were 
traduced, and their actions vilified, never 
were there abler, more honest, and more 
humane men, than the Judges of Ireland. 
Sir Robert Peel rose to correct a mis- 
statement made by the hon. Member for 
Louth. He had not stated, on the occa- 
sion alluded to, that any new powers ought 
to be granted to Government—for in fact, 
he had great confidence in the energy of 
the ordinary law, if properly enforced, and 
until every other measure wasexhausted, no 
extraordinary powers should be resorted to. 
Colonel Perceval bore testimony to the 
impartial character of the Judges and Ju- 
ries of Ireland. He recollected the hon. 
and learned Member for Kerry, stating that 
the Protestants of Ireland, generally, were 
in this outery against tithes.—[“ No,” from 
Mr. O'Connell.) | He certainly had so un- 
derstood the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
He denied that assertion. The Protest- 
ants as a body, although there might be 
some few exceptions, owing to intimidation, 
or expectations being held out to them, 
loathed and detested this atrocious combi- 
nation against the payment of tithe. He 
might agree with some persons that what 
was called a Reform, might be introduced 
in the disposition of church property—but 
he would never agree to separate the pro- 
perty from the church. The bishops might 
cause a fairer division of the property, and 
appropriate it more equally ; but the cler- 
gy received their tithe by the same right 
as the landlords received their rents. He 
looked on this attack on the tithes only as 
preliminary to an attack on the rents, and 
he knew that many of those who wished 
to destroy the tithes looked forward with 
confidence to a reduction of rents. It was, 
therefore, extremely satisfactory to him to 
see the Government come forward with 
their tithe and other measures, with a view 
of suppressing that combination. A great 
part of Ireland was now in a state even 
worse than rebellion. He stated as a fact, 
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that on the 6th of this month, at a meet- 
ing upon tithes at Balliman, the Roman 
Catholic Priests brought up their flocks 
with banners bearing inscriptions disre- 
spectful towards the Protestant clergy. Ro- 
man Catholic Priests in numbers appeared 
on the platform, and went the length of 
stating, that they would form themselves 
into a Union to overawe the Assistant Bar- 
rister in the execution of his duty. In- 
deed the state of the country was such, that 
an open rebellion would be a blessing in 
comparison to it, for then Government 
would be obliged to use prompt and de- 
cisive measures for its suppression. He 
denied that the Protestants of Ireland as 
a body at all participated in the proceed- 
ings against tithes. He was aware that 
in the conspiracy to suppress the tithes a 
number of farmers were compelled to come 
forward and attend the meeting, who de- 
tested and loathed conspiracy. 

Mr. Crampton was inclined to place 
about the same degree of confidence in the 
prophecies of the hon. Member that he did 
in his statements, which from experience 
he knew were generally most incorrect and 
unfounded. ‘The assertion of the hon. 
Member with respect to Special Juries was 
quite as inaccurate as that with respect to 
Common Juries. In neither case had the 
Crown the least power of nomination. In 
Special Jury civil cases the Prothonotary 
of the Court in which the action was 
brought, selected the Jurors from the 
panel as furnished by the Sheriffs, and he 
had never heard the conduct of the Sheriffs 
impeached. The Prothonotary was not a 
sinecurist, and so far from depending for 
his office on the pleasure of the Crown, 
held his office by patent, and was quite 
independent of the power of the Crown. 

Mr. O'Connell referred to the Master 
of the Crown-office, in proof of his asser- 
tion. 

Mr. Crampton answered, that the Master 
of the Crown-office, who struck the Jury 
for the Crown, in cases where the Crown 
was concerned, was the holder of a patent 
office. 

Mr. O’ Connell thought nobody could en- 
tertain a doubt, that though a patent 
officer, he was under the influence of the 
Crown. 

Lord Althorp observed, that it was no 
fault of the present Government that the 
Jury Bill, alluded to by the hon. and learned 
member for Kerry, had not passed. Those 
who now formed the Government, had 
supported it when it was in that House, 
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Case oF SomERVILLE.]| Mr. Hunt, 
seeing the Secretary at War, in his place, 
desired to obtain some information from 
him respecting the case of Somerville, the 
private in the Scotch Greys. In reply to 
a question which he (Mr. Hunt) had on a 
former evening put, as to whether or not 
that individual had been discharged from 
his Majesty’s service, the right hon. Se- 
cretary at War had replied, that an appli- 
cation for the discharge had been made to 
him by the brother-in-law of the party. 
which had been handed over to the Com- 
mander-in-chief. He (Mr. Hunt) under- 
stood that an inquiry into Major Wynd- 
ham’s conduct, in regard to Somerville, had 
been ordered by Government, and he begged 
to ask, whether or not Somerville would be 
discharged from the service previous to 
that inquiry ? 

Sir John Hobhouse stated, the answer 
of the Commander-in-chief to the applica~ 
tion for a discharge was, that if the indi- 
vidual continued to conduct himself to the 
satisfaction of the officers, he would, in a 
short time, upon the payment of the re- 
gular discharge money, obtain permission 
to leave the service. When that short 


time would expire he could not say, but 
he believed, that it would be bona fide “ a 
short time.” He did not think it mattered 
in the slightest degree, whether Somer- 
ville was, or was not, in the service when 
giving his evidence upon the investigation 
into Major Wyndham’s conduct. 


GrEEK Loan.] Mr. Baring wished to 
know from the noble Lord (Althorp), 
whether it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to propose to Parliament any measure 
with respect to the guaranteeing by Eng- 
land, of the Greek Loan. That was a 
question connected with the foreign policy 
of the country, and, as it involved the ex- 
penditure of the public money, it ought to 
be submitted to the Representatives of the 
people, and his question was, would it be 
submitted to them this Session. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that, as the 
subject alluded to Jay in his department of 
the Administration, he would take upon 
himself the duty of replying to the hon. 
Member. Before bringing the subject 
under the notice of Parliament, which it 
was positively the intention of his Majesty's 
Government to do, he was desirous to lay 
before the House all the Protocols which 
had been agreed to on the subject, since it 
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was last before the House. To do that at 
present would not only be unadvisable, but 
impossible, and, therefore, he could not 
name any day for bringing the matter 
under consideration. As the hon. Member 
had mentioned the term “ guarantee,” in 
order to prevent any misconstruction he 
(Lord Palmerston) would observe that the 
guarantee contained in the Treaty, would 
not involve England in the liability of 
paying one single shilling of the loan, as 
it was distinctly arranged that the whole 
revenue of Greece should, in the first in- 
stance, be applied to the payment of the 
interest and the debt, by instalments ; so 
that England could not be called upon un- 
less on the failure of that revenue, 

Mr. Baring was glad to perceive that 
his Majesty’s Ministers were at length 
convinced of the impropriety of disposing 
of the public money without taking the 
opinion of Parliament. If the discussions 
upon the Russian Dutch loan had produced 
such a result, and it was evident they had, 
no man could fairly regret the time which 
they had occupied. He confessed he did 
not really understand the explanation of 
the noble Lord upon the use of the term 
** guarantee.” All he could then say was, 


that if there was any guarantee for the 


payment of money by England, on account 
of Greece, it woah require a great many 
protocols to make such an arrangement 
acceptable to the country. 

Viscount Palmerston denied that the 
discussions on the Russian Dutch loan had 
produced the result to which the hon. 
Member alluded. In point of fact the 
circumstances of the two cases were quite 
different. ‘The one was a mere question 
as to the execution of a treaty in force, or 
alleged to be in force; but the other in- 
volved the ratifications of a treaty of a 
pecuniary nature, which could only take 
place with the sanction of Parliament. 


Russtan-DutcH Loan—ConveENnrIon. |] 
On the Motion of Lord Althorp, the House 
resolved itself into Committee upon the 
Russian-Dutch Loan. 

On the question that “ It is the opinion 
of this Committee, that his Majesty be 
empowered to continue the payments under 
the Act of the 55th year of George 3rd, 
agreed to by the treaty of the 19th of May, 
1815, between England, Russia, and Hol- 
land,” being put from the Chair, 

Mr. Milis said, he had heard nothing 
either from the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or any Member of his 
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Majesty’s Government, which he thought 
would justify him in voting for the con- 
tinuance of the payments to Russia, and 
therefore he rose to express his dissent 
from the Resolution, and to move an 
Amendment with a view of taking the 
sense of the House upon it. On the late 
division upon the question then under 
consideration, the House would recollect 
he had voted with his Majesty’s Ministers. 
That course he had adopted, because he 
thought the proposition of the right hon. 
member for Harwich (Mr. Herries), if 
carried, would have implied a direct vote 
of censure upon Ministers, and as he did 
not think the payment made in January 
last, at which period it was a matter of 
doubt whether the actual separation had 
taken place or not, deserved such an ex- 
pression of opinion, he withheld his assent 
from it, and gave his vote to Ministers. 
Now, however, the case was altered. Hol- 
land and Belgium were, he maintained, 
distinct States ; and, as the express agree- 
ment in the treaty of 1815 was, that the 
payments by England should terminate on 
the “ passing away,” words which admitted 
of no doubtful construction, of Belgium 
from Holland, he thought England was, 
without the slightest breach either of 
honour or public faith, bona fide exempt 
from further payments. His Majesty’s 
Ministers, and their supporters, who, by 
the way, he thought had most unjustifiably 
impugned the motives of their opponents 
on the late discussions—meeting, in fact, 
every argument by unworthy insinuations 
—had urged that, although by the letter 
of the treaty the payments might have 
ceased, yet, in accordance with its spirit, 
England was bound to continue them. 
For his part he could not discover any dif- 
ference between the letter and the spirit of 
atreaty. If the letter of the treaty was 
against the continuance of its engagements, 
it was to all intents and purposes null and 
void, and ought not to be acted upon. 
Hon. Members had said much of the ne- 
cessity of presérving unsullied the national 
honour of England. That was all very 
proper, but he (Mr. Mills) had his own 
individual honour to preserve. And, as 
he had pledged himself to his constituents 
that no power on earth should induce him 
to consent to the expenditure of the public 
money, if he did not believe it to be due, 
he could not maintain that pledge by voting 
for a continuance of the payments to Rus- 
sia. He thought it not unlikely that his 
determination to oppose the Resolution 
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would call down upon him the attacks of 
a certain portion of the public Press. Day 
after day did some of the public journals 
attempt to hold up to public indignation 
the man who, having on some occasions 
supported Ministers, ventured on others to 
judge for himself. But he cared not for 
their attacks, and would console himself 
under such circumstances with the con- 
viction of having given an honest and 
conscientious vote. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving, as an Amendment, 
that the Chairman do leave the chair. 

Lord Sandon said, that it was impos- 
sible for him to refuse his sanction to the 
vote proposed by the noble Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The consideration for 
which we originally agreed to pay this 
sum of money to Russia still existed— 
namely, the past services of Russia. It 
appeared to him that the opposition to 
the measure was urged with the view of 
exciting the passions of the constituent 
body throughout the country. He would 
never believe that the hon. Members 
who objected to the payment of the money 
were sincere, until they openly de- 
clared, that if they were in office they 
would not adopt precisely the same course 
as the present Ministry had pursued. 
But even if Ministers had on a nice point 
of Jaw been wrong, he did not think that 
the House ought, under the circumstances, 
to censure them. He could not conceive 
that we were not bound to pay the money, 
and he had not heard one person of high 
station say we were not. He would vote, 
therefore, for Ministers; and he thought 
he should be able to justify his conduct 
to his constituents. 

Mr. John Hope said, he would not con- 
sent to vote the money, because the 
House ought to be put in possession of 
the documents which had induced the 
Attorney-General to change his opinion 
on the question, before they were called 
upon to vote the money. If the con- 
struction put upon the treaty of 1815 
by the Ministers were correct, he saw no 
use whatever in a new Convention, and 
by entering into a new Convention Minis- 
ters had admitted that the Treaty of 1815 
was not binding, The origin of the matter 
was, that Holland and England agreed 
conjointly to pay a certain sum to Russia, 
as long asa certain condition was fulfilled, 
that was no longer fulfilled—Holland had 
refused to pay, and why should England 
continue the payment? ‘That condition 
was, that Belgium should remain united 
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to Holland, and the words Soustraire a la 
domination were as emphatic and explicit 
as the French language could supply. 
Belgium had subtracted herself from the 
domination of Holland. The words obvi- 
ously did not imply being rent away by 
a foreign force, but a separation by the 
will of the Belgians, such as had now 
taken place. He could find, therefore, 
in the treaty none of the assumptions on 
which the Ministers rested their case ; 
It was said, however, that Russia was 
willing to prevent the separation by force, 
but the seventh protocol acknowledging 
the separation was signed by Russia, 
who was, therefore, as much a party to 
the separation as England. Holland he 
conceived had not had fair play, and he, 
therefore, would vote against the payment 
of the money till every species of inform- 
ation was laid before the House. 

Mr. Patrick Stewart expressed his sur- 
prise that this question should be again 
brought forward after it had been so fre- 
quently discussed, and although Ministers 
had on each occasion obtained a propor- 
tionally increasing majority. He had no 
doubt but the result of the debate would 
be to continue the progression, and to 
prove that the oftener the subject was 
discussed, the better it would be under- 
stood—and the more complete be the justi- 
fication of the Government. Whatever 
might have been the character of the 
past discussions on this subject, they 
were then called upon to determine the 
main question of our continued liability 
as a contracting party—thus involving the 
principles of our good faith and national 
honour. That the House should hesitate 
on a liability so evident, was matter 
equally of astonishment and alarm; and 
that a point so plain should have been 
encumbered by legal disquisitions, and 
rendered perplexed by applying to it the 
principles and arguments of the Jesuits, 
was an insult to common sense, and a 
slur upon their honesty. If the mere 
letter of the fifth article of the Treaty of 
1815 were to be followed, we should per- 
haps be freed from our obligation to Rus- 
sia; but if other parts of that treaty were 
taken, and the spirit which pervaded it 
were taken into consideration, then we 
were bouud to make good the payments it 
stipulated. What did Russia undertake 
from which she had swerved, so as to 
exonerate England from her obligations ? 
She was to identify her policy with that 
of Great Britain, as regarded Belgium 
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and Holland, and she had done so in the 
most unequivocal manner. The right 
hon. Baronet asked what proof had we of 
this being the spirit of the agreement? 
He answered, the best possible proof. 
Not a diplomatic document, perhaps, 
which was generally a doubtful, and a 
debateable proof, we had that which could 
not be misunderstood—Russia’s conduct. 
After acceding to the request of Holland, 
to send troops to replace Belgium under 
her dominion, Russia altered her course, 
solely because, to a similar application, 
England had given a very different answer. 
and resolved to act ina different manner, 
Instead of marching sixty or seventy 
regiments into the Netherlands, to reduce 
them to subjection, Russia signed sixty or 
seventy documents, and ratified the treaty 
which sprouted forth from that hot bed 
of protocols, and confirmed the separation 
desired by England. Was Russia for thisat- 
tention to the interests of Europe, and this 
compliance with the expressed wishes of 
England, to forfeit the advantages of a 
treaty framed expressly for these objects. 
If Russia had refused to aid England when 
applied to for the purpose of settling the 
dispute betwixt Belgium and Holland, 
then England would have been fairly 
exonerated from further payments. When 
Russia asked for her money, and urged 
her literal compliance with our wishes, 
and her departure from the mere letter of 
the treaty, at our request were we to cast 
a Shylock glance over the deed, and 
answer ‘I cannot findit; ’tis not in the 
bond”? Ifthe secret history of the de- 
bate could be known, it might, perhaps, 
appear to have originated in a Dutch sug- 
gestion. At all events, when Holland 
lost territory, and asked in vain for its 
restoration, she had some right to adopt 
a different interpretation of the clause, 
but Holland must be suffered to take her 
own course and protect herself. Our 
course, as regarded Russia, was the present 
question, and most assuredly we could 
not get clear of the payments stipulated 
for, without incurring a stain which the 
Baltic itself could not wash away. There 
was something alarming in the repeated 
discussions of this important and delicate 
point, because to doubt in such a matter 
was to hesitate under temptation, and to 
hesitate was to be lost. Hon. Members 
might smile, but credit, like chastity, 
ought to be unsuspected. With nations, 
as with individuals, dissensions might 
arise from yielding to the unworthy and 
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degrading influence of mercenary consider- 
ations; and it was not, perhaps, going 
too far, to say that these payments were 
the price of peace; of peace for Europe 
and for the world at large. There was 
a dangerous temptation connected with 
this subject, to which some hon. Members 
had unconsciously yielded. The treaty in 
question was, undoubtedly, a very inexpe- 
dient measure, asad memorial of those 
spendthrift days, when, in the words of 
the hon. member for Thetford, “ tens and 
twenties of millions were thrown away 
in profusion.”* But it was as binding as 
if graced by wiser and more provident 
characteristics. The circumstances in 
which we were placed, our own burdened 
condition, and our feelings of indignation 
towards the party claiming our money, 
ought only to make us doubly anxious to 
act under a high and liberal interpretation 
of our bond; and, if there were a doubt, 
rather to give itagainst England, preferring 
honour to a full purse. He could not get up 
a difficulty on the occasion, or he would 
willingly do so. Even if he felt a doubt 
of our liability he should, under the cir- 
cumstances, give his vote to pay the 
money, in order to silence for ever the 
suspicion that might otherwise rest upon 
our character. 

Mr. Best said, that the payment of 
the money was controlled by the treaty of 
1815, by which it was made dependent on 
the union of Holland and Belgium. It was 
impolitic to agree to the dismemberment of 
the kingdom of the Netherlands, and he 
was sure that no British Minister could 
have promoted such astep. That kingdom 
had been constituted for the purpose of 
forming an effectual barrier against French 
aggression; and unless England promoted 
the separation whenever it took place, 
her obligation to pay the money ceased. 
The payment was now equally condemned 
by equity and economy. 

Mr. 7T'revor would support the motion 
of the hon. member for Rochester, and 
contended that England was fully exono- 
rated by the Treaties from paying the 
money. Ministers ought at least not to 
withhold further information on thesubject, 
for as the case at present stood all that 
Ministers said to the House in their jus- 
tification was, “ that if you knew all that 
we know, you would do exactly what we 
have done.” He had no such confidence 
in Ministers, and he called upon them to 
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produce papers to justify their conduct 
before he would consent to vote away the 
public money. 

Sir John Brydges would not hesitate 
to support the proposition of the hon. mem- 
ber for Rochester, unless his Majesty’s 
Ministers would lay documents before the 
House of a nature to enable him to furm 
an opinion upon the case different from 
that which he at present entertained. He 
trusted that at the ensuing elections every 
candidate would be able to produce a list 
of those Members who had assented to this 
waste of the public money. 

Mr. Pigott had no hesitation in opposing 
the payment, and he considered that the 
present proposition was nothing more 
nor less than a vote of confidence in his 
Majesty’s Government. He believed that 
the money was paid merely to induce Russia 
to join with France and England in op- 
posing Holland, by severing from her 
the Netherlands. Let them look to the 
origin of the engagement. The Dutch, 
though they had, according to their ability, 
contributed as zealously as any other 
power to destroy Napoleon, had for their 
object to recover their independence and 
the rank which they had held amongst 
nations before they fell under the yoke of 
France. They had no claim on Europe, 
nor had Europe any on them. It was 
thought, however, advisable by those who 
had at that time the destinies of Europe 
in their hands, to establish a substantial 
barrier between France and the Rhine. It 
was thought that this object might be best 
obtained by the annexation of the Austrian 
Netherlands to Holland—not for the ad- 
vantage of Holland, but for the general 
security of Europe. This annexation, 
however, was no gratuitous gift to Hol- 
land ; she purchased it at its full price. 
Independently of the four valuable colo- 
nies added to Great Britain, the Dutch 
were obliged to expend 2,000,000/. for the 
defence of the Netherlands—an expense 
rendered necessary in consequence of the 
destruction of the barrier-fortresses by the 
emperor Joseph, and without which the 
new kingdom would have been entirely at 
the mercy of France. She had _ paid, 
moreover, already 1,500,000/. sterling, on 
account of the Russian debt: nor was 
that all; for the Conference disposed of 
Luxemburgh as arbitrarily as the rest. 
The House should bear in mind, that 
King William held this duchy by an 
entirely different title from that by which 
he was king of Holland. He received it 
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in exchange for the hereditary possessions 
of his family—the younger branch of 
the house of Nassau, which were given 
to Prussia. The half of Luxemburgh, by 
the Treaty of October, was arbitrarily 
disposed of, and the king of Holland was 
saddled with considerable payments. 
Our obligation to Holland appeared to 
be simply this: for a certain equivalent, 
we engaged to secure her the dominion of 
the Austrian Netherlands. After a union 
of fifteen years, these provinces revolt ; 
negotiations are commenced under the 
mediation of the five Great Powers to 
effect an accommodation, and fail. Hol- 
land endeavours, by force, to recover her 
lost ground ; France and England interfere 
by force to prevent her; they insist on se- 
paration—not content with simple separa- 
tion, they impose on Holland conditions 
which she declares intolerable, and which 
must prove destructive of her commercial 
prosperity, if not of her independence ; 
and yet hon. Gentlemen indulged in ex- 
aggerated sentiments about our pledges in 
honour to Russia, whilst they were con- 
tent to blink the whole question of com- 
pensation to Holland, and retain the equi- 
valent which she gave us for the Nether- 
lands. The good sense of the people of 
England would not be duped by such mi- 
serable sophistry. Hon. Members might, 
with the hon. Member for Middlesex, vote 
that black was white, but they could not 
blind the people of England to the real 
merits of the case. Our national honour 
was in nowise concerned in this payment ; 
which was only a penalty for the endless 
blunders of sixty-eight protocols. It was 
a bribe to induce Russia to consent to the 
perpetration of gross injustice on Holland, 
but which the firmness of her brave and 
free people—whose freedom was not of 
mushroom growth would, he hoped yet 
frustrate. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan took it for granted, 
from the silence observed by the Gentle- 
men opposite, that the Government consi- 
dered the question already disposed of, and 
that they did not mean to favour the House 
with further arguments upon the policy or 
justice of the measure. That was the fourth 
time a debate upon the question had taken 
place, but it: was the first when they 
had entered distinctly into the propriety 
of empowering the Crown to pay the 
sum demanded under new circumstan- 
ces. Hitherto -the question had not 
been one of policy, but fact and evidence. 
In January, his right hon. friend, the 
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member for Harwich, mooted the legal 
point, and contended, that Ministers had 
acted against the express provisions of an 
Act of Parliament ; asmall majority deci- 
ded, however, that the transaction was le- 
gal. After the Convention had been laid 
before the House, in which it was declared 
to be necessary that the King should apply 
to Parliament to enable him to make the 
payment, his right hon. friend again 
deemed it advisable to bring the matter 
forward; and his Majesty's Ministers again 
threw themselves upon the fealty of their 
friends, who aflirmed that which the treaty 
denied in explicit terms. In the course of 
last week they had to deliberate upon a 
very narrow and secondary question, but 
one which naturally introduced a renewed 
debate upon the entire subject ; they had 
to decide, since evidence was assumed to be 
in existence, which had determined his 
Majesty’s Government to propose the pro- 
ject of a new loan, whether that evidence 
was to be produced for the satisfaction of the 
Members of this House; and up to this 
moment, so reasonable did this proposition 
appear, and so extraordinary was the con- 
duct of the Government, in refusing to 
furnish the necessary documents, that it 
might be suspected no such papers were in 
being. Much was then said about national 
honour, with the view, perhaps, of hinder- 
ing the House from forming a distinct 
judgment upon the subject immediately 
before it. ‘The delusion succeeded; the 
evidence was refused; and since they had 
to remain in the dark, their vote of that 
night could only be based upon such docu- 
ments as were already before the House. 
Under these circumstances he should vote 
against the grant, and he had made up his 
mind that neither the House nor the 
country were bound, directly or indirectly, 
to pay the money in question to Russia. 
The records he had seen demonstrated, that 
the payment ought not to be made, that the 
conditions under which it might have been 
demanded had passed away, and that, 
however England might be bound in ho- 
nour to pay the money somewhere, since 
she still held possession of those colonies 
which were considered the equivalent, she 
was neither compelled in equity, nor ac- 
cording to the clear explanation of the 
words of an Act of Parliament, or of any 
treaty furnished to the House, to advance 
a farthing to Russia. If, hereafter, evidence 
should be adduced of a nature similar to 
that which seemed to have made so de- 
cided an impression on the feelings of the 
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law-advisers of the Crown, and it should 
appear that we had promised Russia, under 
any circumstances, to pay this sum, he 
would support the grant. Did that Treat 

between Great Britain and Holland, which 
had been so frequently alluded to, still exist, 
or was it cancelled? He considered him- 
self justified in calling upon the noble 
Lord at the head of the Foreign Depart- 
ment to state what he had done or proposed 
to do with that Convention. Holland had 
a right to ask either for the restitution of 
the colonies, or for the payment to herself 
of the equivalent: she was the immediate 
party, and as she had declined sending her 
quota towards the interest of the loan sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, we must suppose that 
she had considered the separation of Bel- 
gium from the old United Provinces, as a 
justifiable ground for her refusal to advance 
the moiety of a payment, the other half of 
which was defrayed by Great Britain, not 
on account of Great Britain herself, but on 
account of a third party to whom Great 
Britain owed the money. He asked the 
noble Lord, was this treaty cancelled? 
The House of Commons were treated with 
little ceremony about conventions; for 
they had that night heard the noble Lord 
decline to present the Greek Treaty, until 
he was enabled to lay the accompanying 
protocols on the Table, while he had 
evinced the greatest eagerness to communi- 
cate the general Belgian Treaty to the 
world, not only without protocols, but with- 
out ratifications. He should look most 
anxiously into the Belgian Treaty, for the 
manner in which this original Convention 
between Great Britain and Holland was 
disposed of ; but, whatever the noble Lord 
might think of its importance, Holland re- 
fused to pay the money. She refused, be- 
cause Belgium had been taken from her— 
she refused to pay, because the conditions 
specified in the Act of Parliament which 
bound the British Government to pay, had 
not been attended to. If Holland refused 
to pay, and we did not hear of Russia 
having made an attack upon Holland for 
such a refusal, surely England was as much 
justified in declining to accede to the pay- 
ment. It was admitted by the hon. mem- 
ber for Stafford on Monday last, that, al- 
though Great Britain could in no case be 
absolved from the payment, Holland was 
justly entitled to put in her claim ; but he 
added, that, in his opinion, the Dutch had 
forfeited on account of misgovernment. 
Who were to be the judges about 
the good government or misgovernment 
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of independent states or sovereigns? 
Why were new doctrines, with regard to 
the right of insurrection, as opposed to 
that of established government, to be acted 
upon by those who, at this very moment, 
were inflicting the most dire calamities that 
could be imagined by despotic conquerors 
upon some of their subjects, for an attempt 
to obtain freedom? Was it impossible, 
when great and general principles with re- 
gard to rights of sovereignty, were simul- 
taneously abandoned in one case, and sup- 
ported in another, that the determination 
of those who acted such an inconsistent part, 
could be respected or admired. It was 
monstrous that Russia should pretend to 
arbitrate in this case, after what had lately 
occurred in Poland. It was glaringly in- 
consistent in the British Government to ad- 
mit of any claim on the part of Russia, 
founded upon an express or implied obliga- 
tion which was acknowledged at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, when, in defiance of trea- 
ties then formed, they winked at the de- 
struction of the nationality of Poland. On 
Monday night one Gentleman said, that 
England was the cause of the separation be- 
tween Holland and Belgium, and that 
Russia was really against it ; but as Russia, 
against her own opinion, had acquiesced, it 
would be a most dishonest act on the part 
of England, were she to attempt to free 
herself from an obligation, by bringing 
about a separation which would, zpso facto, 
void the obligation. Very just reasoning, 
no doubt ; but was it the fact? Or if it 
were the fact, was it not necessary that this 
House should make stricter inquiry into the 
large question of the separation of Holland 
from Belgium, which, it now appeared, 
was brought about by England, and was 
the object of her own peculiar policy ? 
Another Gentleman stated, that during the 
progress of the negotiations, Russia had of- 
fered to send troops against the French 
when in Belgium, and that a general war 
would have been the result of accepting 
such an offer, but that she desisted at the 
suggestion of England. Then, it appeared, 
that the peace of Europe was to be purchased 
at the expense of thiscountry. If that were 
the case, we should have paid for a truce, or 
a short suspension of hostilities. Lasting 
peace was never so secured. The Treaty of 
indemnity for colonies given up by Holland 
was a case entirely between England and 
Holland. Then, by the tripartite treaty 
between England, Holland, and Russia, 
certain sums of money, or a certain sum 
equally divided, were stated as owing 
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by Holland and England to Russia, during 
the existence of a certain state of things ; 
and it was distinctly specified in the treaty, 
and afterwards recapitulated in the Act of 
Parliament, that in the event of a separation 
taking place between the two countries then 
united, the payment was to cease and de- 
termine. This was the first documentary 
evidence clearly demonstrating that Eng- 
land was freed from her obligation. In the 
course of this evening, a noble Lord, the 
member for Liverpool, had referred to the 
tripartite Convention, and told the House 
that he looked to the preamble of the treaty 
for an explanation of its spirit. He (Sir 
Richard Vyvyan ) had done the same; and it 
was distinctly laid down in that preamble, 
that the Convention was entered into on 
*the final re-union of Holland and Belgium ;” 
and that the services rendered by the Allies 
alluded to the liberation of the “ said terri- 
tories.” If that hon. Member gave the 
most liberal interpretation to these words, 
he must allow that the said territories were 
Holland and Belgium. But the Allies did 
not free Holland. The Dutch drove the 
French out of the open country and the un- 
fortified towns, before the Allies assisted 
them, and only left the strong places in the 
hands of the enemy, many of which were 
not surrendered until long afterwards: 
Antwerp held out until the surrender of 
Paris. But the Dutch acted with a patri- 
otic spirit, and were less directly obliged to 
the Russians than any other country on the 
Continent. This being the case, how 
could the noble Lord maintain, that the said 
territories alluded to in the treaty meant 
the Seven United Provinces, which were 
now to be charged with the réemunerating 
debt, indirectly through the equivalent paid 
by England for their old colonies, and 

partly, but more immediately, in the moiety 

defrayed by the king of the Netherlands 

himself. When the noble Lord, the Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer, brought forward 

the scheme for a fresh law, to enable him 

to issue money for these payments, he said, 

he considered that the separation in ques- 

tion only meant a separation by force; and 

the noble Lord had adhered to that opinion. 

An hon. Gentleman, who supported him in 

this course, referred to the position of Bel- 

gium with respect to France, and improved 

upon the noble Lord’s argument by sup- 

posing, that, not only did it allude to a sepa- 

ration by force from Holland, but to an 

annexation to France, declaring that the 

great object of the Treaty of the Allied 

Powers at that time was to hinder Belgium 
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from becoming a part of France. Was 
there one word of that in the treaty ? Was 
there a syllable about it in the Act of Par- 
liament which was based upon the treaty ? 
It must refer to some secret article or treaty 
drawn up and signed at a distance of above 
fifteen years. Could there be any danger 
in producing the article, if such an article 
existed ? Did the noble Lord fear to give 
umbrage to France by its production, when 
his friends had so frequently and openly 
declared, during the course of these debates, 
that it was against France the whole trans- 
action was marshalled. There wasa secret 
article upon the subject, which had been 
lately published and referred to frequently — 
the additional article to the Convention be- 
tween Great Britain, Russia, and the 
Netherlands. He would defy the most 
astute reasoner, the most experienced sophist, 
to discover in that additional article any 
doubtful construction which would author- 
ise him to draw the inference, that it was 
only in the event of a separation by force, 
and, still more, that it was only in the event 
of annexation to France, that the payment 
of that money was to cease and determine. 
In the first paragraph in the secret article, 
it was said. ‘ That, in order to prevent any 
‘doubts that. might hereafter arise with 
‘ respect to its meaning and operation, it is 
‘ expressly stated, that, in the event of a 
‘ part of the Belgian provinces being, at any 
‘ time hereafter, severed from the dominions 
‘ of his Belgian Majesty, a proportionate de- 
‘ duction from the charge should be calcu- 
‘Jated according to the population of the 
‘ several districts, and that the residue only 
‘ should be paid.’ What a singular reasoner 
must that man be, who was compelled, by 
the production of this secret article, to ad- 
mit that, in the event of the separation of a 
portion of the dominions of Belgium, a por- 
tion of the debt only was to be paid, whilst 
he maintained, that, if the whole was to be 
separated from Holland, the whole sum 
was to be paid. A more manifest contra- 
diction in terms was never submitted to a 
legislative assembly. The second paragraph 
of the article said, ‘ That it is further un- 
‘derstood that the invasion and complete 
‘ possession of the said provinces by an 
‘enemy shall not be considered as deter- 
‘ mining any portion of the said payment, 
‘unless continued beyond the period of a 
‘year. Could there be no enemy but an 
external enemy? Were the Belgians, who 
revolted against the King of Holland, to be 
looked upon in any other light than as 
enemies? But even, supposing that the ar- 
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guments of the noble Lord opposite were just 
with regard to the separation by force and 
foreign invasion, he (Sir Richard Vy vyan) 
would assert that the separation had been 
by force, nay, that up to this moment, it 
was not legally effected, but anticipated 
through force. Was no force thought of 
when the French troops entered Belgium 
last year? Was no force thought of when a 
British fleet was in the Downs ready, on 
the first orders from the Admiralty, to 
blockade the Scheldt, or to act in any other 
manner against Holland. ‘The very argu- 
ments advanced by an hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman about Russia having suspended 
marching her troops, or interfering in be- 
half of Holland against France during that 
invasion, was an avowal that, had force not 
been resorted to, a general war would have 
been the result. He denied, then, in the 
first instance, that the separation, whether 
it took place by force, or without force, at 
all events, if it took place in consequence of 
any other cause than the free and spon- 
taneous wish of the Sovereign power, could 
do otherwise than avoid the engagement of 
paying the money. But, even supposing 
that the exception contended for by the 
noble Lord were correct, and that force was 
necessary in order to avoid the payment, he 
would then contend, that force had been 
used, and that the threats of the Confer- 
ence, the march of the French army, and 
the preparation of the British fleet, were all 
indications of force, which, had the king of 
Holland agreed to the separation, would 
have been as effective, probably, as if the 
French had been at Amsterdam and the 
British at the Texel. He was ready to 
meet the noble Lord on either ground. If 
force was necessary, force had been used ; 
if we believed the literal construction of the 
treaty to be the true one, we were equally 
bound not to pay. As to the argument of 
annexation, what mattered it whether Bel- 
gium were annexed to France or not, if the 
Belgian army be officered by the subjects of 
the French monarch, if the Minister of 
War at Brussels be a Frenchman, and the 
new king be allied to France by marriage. 
By the arrangements now made, and for 
which England was still to pay, the original 
objects of the treaty would not be obtained, 
for French influence would be paramount 
at Brussels both in the cabinet and in the 
camp. If there were any such engage- 
ments to pay this money to Russia, when a 
separation had taken place, not by force as 
was now implied, the Ministers of 1815 
must have held one language to Parliament 
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and another to Russia. If there were such 
an engagement, and we were honourably 
bound, he would willingly accede to the 
noble Lord’s proposal, but, in the absence of 
all information on the subject, he must vote 
against the grant as uncalled for and un- 
sanctioned by either the circumstances of 
the case or anything known to the House. 
When he (Sir Richard Vyvyan) had wished 
to have certain papers relative to this ques- 
tion laid on the Table, the noble Lord had 
objected to the proposal on the ground that 
the production of the documents would be 
inconvenient, as one of the parties interest- 
ed, Holland, had not acceded to the sepa- 
ration. He, therefore, could only look to 
the documents before the House for the in- 
formation which he could get at, and in the 
absence of |further information, he should 
vote against the Resolution. 

Lord Althorp reminded the Committee 
that his Majesty’s Ministers had placed the 
case on the general information of which 
the House was in possession, and not on the 
treaty of 1815, or the recent Convention, 
taken separately. The House was bound 
to come to a vote upon a consideration of 
all the circumstances, and not in reference 
to any particular article of the treaty. His 
hon. friend who brought forward the 
Amendment, had said that he would not 
press his Amendment, if he (Lord Althorp) 
would state on his honour that there was 
any secret article binding this country more 
than it appeared she was bound by the 
papers on the Table. He certainly was 
not prepared, however, to say that Gentle- 
men who were not convinced by the docu- 
ments already on the Table, and by a 
consideration of the general circumstances, 
would have their opinion altered by a 
perusal of any further documents which it 
would be possible for the Government to 
produce. The hon. Baronet (Sir R. Vyvyan) 
who had just sat down stated that the only 
ground on which he (Lord Althorp) de- 
fended the payment to Russia, was that the 
separation of Belgium from Holland had 
not been a severance by a foreign enemy. 
If he recollected accurately what he had 
said on a former occasion, the ground that 
there had not been a severance by a foreign 
enemy was not the only ground he took. 
His argument was, that the separation had 
taken place, not only not against the wish 
of England, but with the entire sanction 
and consent of England, and that under 
such circumstances it would be dishonour- 
able of this country to turn round and say 
to Russia, “ We shall take advantage of the 
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separation which we sanctioned by discon- 
tinuing the payments we undertook to 
make.” Though he had been charged with 
making short speeches on this subject, as 
this was the fourth night of the debate on 
the question, he really thought he should 
best consult his duty, as well as the conve- 
nience of the Committee, by refraining 
from entering at length into the circum- 
stances of the case. Every one who heard 
him knew the circumstances under which 
the separation had taken place between 
Holland and Belgium. The Government 
of this country had no other way of pre- 
venting that separation, but by involving 
Europe in a general war, and, even had 
that been done, the separation would pro- 
bably have taken place ultimately, under 
circumstances much more disadvantageous 
to the interests of this country. Looking 
to all the circumstances of the separation, 
he thought it was impossible to say that 
this country was absolved in honour from 
the payment of this money ; and, much as 
the Government had been censured by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, considering the whole 
transaction as a question not between two 
countries, but as between men of honour, 
he did not believe there was a Gentleman 
in the House who would come to the con- 
clusion that the payment should have been 
refused. 

Mr. Baring said the noble Lord (Al- 
thorp) had completely lost sight of the 
great constitutional principle which was 
involved in this question—a principle which, 
he contended, had been violated by the 
payment of this money without the sanction 
of Parliament. If he recalled the attention 
of the Committee to this important part of 
the question, he trusted it would not be 
supposed that he did so for party purposes, 
or with a view of harassing Ministers. He 
certainly should give no more votes on the 
subject, though the Bill must yet go through 
many stages, and if he were disposed to 
act factiously, the present Bill gave him 
many opportunities. He denied that the 
discussion on this subject had been carried 
on in the harassing manner described, and in 
which it might have been if the Opposition 
had proceeded upon different principles, par- 
ticularly with such divisions as had already 
taken place on it. With respect to the 
motion for further information, how had it 
been met ? The noble Lord said, that the 
House was bound to come to a division on 
the question, not merely with reference to 
the original treaty and the late Convention, 
but by a reference to all the circumstances 
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of the case; and yet he objected to the 
production of those documents from which 
all the circumstances could be known. He 
(Mr. Baring) did not deny, that if all the 
facts were produced, a strong case might be 
made out to justify the course adopted by 
Government. All he said was, that in the 
absence of those facts, no case was made 
out to justify the payment which had been 
made. They were now left to decide the 
question, not upon all the facts, but upon a 
partial knowledge of facts; and, after a 
review of the circumstances, he asserted, 
that, upon the separation of Holland and 
Belgium, the obligation of this country had 
ceased by the words of the treaty. England 
had incurred no obligation to Russia which 
Holland had not also incurred; and the 
obligation of Holland having ceased by the 
severance, there was no obligation remain- 
ing on the part of England. The altered 
circumstances of Belgium prevented the 
operation of the motives which had origin- 
ally induced this country to assent to the 
arrangement. When Belgium was united to 
Holland, it was contemplated that the former 
country would stand as a barrier against 
France ; but he denied that Belgium was 
now to be looked upon as an independent 
state, forming any thing like a barrier 
against France. Why, when a question 
arose, of approaching war with Holland, 
France was through the Belgian territory, 
and on the frontier of Holland, almost 
before the other Powers were aware of it. 
Under these circumstances, he wished to 
express his opinion on this subject (he sin- 
cerely hoped for the last time), and to enter 
his protest against the payment made by 
Government. They might have waited, at 
all events, until the negotiations for the 
separation had been concluded. As to the 
Amendment now before the Committee, 
he would ask the law officers of the Crown 
whether they could state, on their honour, 
that, when they were called upon by Mi- 
nisters for an opinion as to the legality of 
the payment, they were furnished with no 
other information but the articles of the 
treaty? If it was thought necessary that 
the hon. and learned Gentlemen should 
have further information to enable them to 
form a correct opinion as to the legality of 
the payment, he asked how it was possible 
the House should form an opinion in the 
absence of such additional information ? 
The House should have the same informa- 
tion afforded to it which had been laid 
before the law officers of the Crown. 
Without full and satisfactory information, 
VOL. XIV. {28} 
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he submitted, that it would be impossible 
for that House, without a violation of duty, 
to vote the payment of so large a sum of 
money. If it was a question of national 
faith, or that the preservation of national 
honour depended on it, he admitted that 
the amount should not be taken into con- 
sideration, but that, if it had been five 
times as great as it actually was, the 
Government would be bound to call upon 
Parliament to provide for the payment. 
He believed, however, that the present 
state of our finances was not such as would 
admit of any large payments, not. justified 
by necessity, or by considerations of national 
honour. In the present state of our 
finances, the Government ought to be 
cautious what pecuniary engagements were 
entered upon. These were not times for 
money-scattering, though he was afraid 
from the course of our foreign policy, that 
the Government was getting into waste- 
ful habits. He was induced particularly 
to make this observation in reference to 
what he understood had been done with 
respect to Greece. An arrangement had 
been reluctantly agreed to, on a former 
occasion, to place a prince nearly connected 
with this country on the throne of Greece. 
Prince Leopold, however, had since ac- 
cepted the throne of Belgium, and the 
Government of this country had now 
guaranteed the payment of 800,000/. to 
place a young gentleman not out of his 
teens on the throne of Greece, in which 
situation he would have to govern (perhaps 
putting aside our own fellow-subjects of 
the sister country) the most unmanageable 
people in the world. It was the bounden 
duty of that House to have a parliamentary 
justification of the course which had been 
pursued, and he contended that such parlia- 
mentary justification had not hitherto been 
made out. He was not influenced by any 
factious motive or any desire to embarrass 
the Government, but he should heartily 
support the Motion of the hon. member for 
Rochester. 

Mr. Stanley said, that the hon. Gentle« 
man who had just sat down, had, in stating 
his view of the Committee, displayed all 
the ingenuity, and, at the same time, all 
the inconsistency of argument, for which 
he was usually distinguished. At the first 
outset, the hon. Gentleman, the member for 
Thetford, spoke of this question as one in 
which the Committee was not to be govern- 
ed by mere pecuniary consideration, and in 
voting upon which hon. Members ought 
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a regard for popularity: and yet the be- 
ginning, the middle, and, he might almost 
say, the end of the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech was an argument founded upon this, 
that the pecuniary consideration, involved 
in this question, would have great weight 
with the constituents of hon. Gentlemen, on 
the hustings, at the next election. Now, 
that hon. Gentleman, who was so earnest 
and disinterested an opponent of a money- 
scattering administration, who had such a 
holy horror of all jobbing in loans, that 
hon. Gentleman himself, the member for 
Thetford, was well aware that there was 
not one of those money-squandering loans, 
not even that in which England was to 
become the guarantee for Greece, but had 
been entered into by the money-squander- 
ing Gentlemen around the hon. member 
for Thetford. The hon. Gentleman, who 
looked with such a holy horror upon the 
acts of what he called a money-scattering 
Government, had omitted to state that there 
was not one of those acts which was not 
done in pursuance of the engagements 
entered into by the money-scattering Go- 
vernment which preceded the present Minis- 
ters, which engagements were as deliber- 
ately and as solemnly objected to upon 
principle at the time, by the noble Lord 
now at the head of his Majesty's Govern- 
ment, as they were conscientiously fulfilled 
by him, now that he found himself no 
longer the organ of his own independent 
opinion, but placed at the head of the 
policy of this great country, and bound 
to ratify the engagements which he had 
objected to at the time of their formation. 
He stood now pledged to the honour of the 
country. He stood by the ratification and 
confirmation of the principle established by 
others. It was not for those who had 
entered into the treaty—who had bound 
the country to the payment of those sums 
to Russia—now to cavil at the Government 
—now to contend against the ratification of 
their own engagements, by the Gentlemen 
who have succeeded them in office, and to 
whom they have left the embarrassments 
necessarily arising from such treaties. The 
hon. member for Thetford declared, that he 
was not actuated by factious motives in his 
opposition to the Government upon this 
question. Surely no one suspected the 
hon. Member of being a party to a factious 
opposition. If such a suspicion could by 
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possibility enter into the mind of any man, 
would it not be at once removed by a 
perusal of the speech which the hon. mem- 
ber for Thetford made in January last. 
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The hon. Gentleman now told the House, 
that there were various ways of looking at 
this question—first, the pecuniary con- 
sideration, which God forbid he should 
permit to occupy his mind, and then the 
great constitutional principle, which alone 
was deserving of attention. On the 26th of 
January the hon. Gentleman, who, it seemed, 
was gifted with prophecy, but whose pro- 
phecies sometimes failed, told the House, that 
‘ he should be ashamed of himself if he al- 
‘ lowed his opinions on suchacaseas this to be 
‘ biassed by any feelingsof party. He as- 
‘ sured hon. Gentlemen that he had no such 
‘ feeling on this occasion. He looked upon 
‘ the question—first, as a question of good 
‘ faith upon our part, and if any case were 
‘ made out to show that, in good faith, we 
‘ were bound to pay this sum, or that, in 
‘ point of honour, though not in law, we 
‘ ought to continue what we had stipulated, 
‘he could not support the Motion*.’ The 
hon. Member further told the House, he 
could make no distinction between the 
pecuniary and the constitutional question, 
but, that, if it sanctioned the interpretation 
put by his Majesty’s Government upon the 
treaty, and afterwards fell into the incon- 
sistency of refusing to ratify it, the effect 
would be to render it unsafe for any other 
power in Europe to deal with this country. 
He agreed with the hon. Gentleman, that 
such a course of policy would render it 
unsafe for any other power to deal with us. 
But, as the House then sanctioned the 
fulfilment of the treaty by a division, and 
as it had since, by three divisions, testified 
its approbation of the fulfilment of the 
treaty, could the hon. Gentleman, who had 
no wish to embarrass the Government, call 
upon the House to turn round and to 
declare by its vote, that it would hereafter 
be unsafe for any foreign government 
to deal with England? But, the hon. 
Gentleman said, that in the former vote 
the House acted under a misapprehension, 
that the Government felt a doubt them- 
selves as to the obligations of the treaty, 
and referred it to the law officers ; and 
that their opinion was, that the treaty itself 
was against the conclusion adopted by his 
Majesty’s Government. It was so; but 
on looking over the documents connected 
with the Treaty of 1815, they changed 
their opinion, and stated, that, which all 
who had well considered the question 
must admit, as far as a nation could be 
bound by the spirit of any treaty, we 
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were bound to make good our engagement 
to Russia. It was perfectly true, and no 
man could doubt, that, by the bare letter of 
the Treaty of 1815, the separation of Bel- 
gium from Holland would release this 
country from its obligation to pay that 
which it had guaranteed; but then the 
object of the treaty, and the negotiations 
connected with it, would show, beyond any 
doubt, that in honour and equity, as be- 
tween nation and nation, our obligation to 
pay still continued after the severance of the 
two countries ; reference being also had 
to the circumstances under which that 
severance took place. The hon. Member 
had asked for the other documents on 
which the decision of the law officers was 
made. His noble friend (Lord Althorp) 
had already said, that there was no secret 
treaty, that there were no documents which 
could enable the House to form any other 
opinion than might be come to from those 
already before the House. The Ministers 
rested upon those documents—upon that 
general knowledge of the subject which was 
in the possession of every Member, and 
which was now matter of history. The 
hon. Member had asked, whether his hon. 
and learned friend, the Attorney General, 
would pledge his honour, that the documents 
submitted to him were sufficient to make a 
case to justify the payment ? The answer 
he (Mr. Stanley) made was, that there 
were no other documents but those before 
the House. But as it seemed the fashion 
to put questions in that way, let him 
put it to the honour of the hon. Gentleman, 
whether, on the papers which were before 
the House, he was prepared to say that this 
country was not bound to fulfil the treaty. 
If they who knew the engagements that 
subsisted when the present Government 
came into office, were prepared to say, as 
men of honour, that there was no obligation 
upon this country to pay the money, then, 
he admitted, they would be entitled to call 
upon the Government for further explana- 
tions of the grounds upon which they pro- 
ceeded ; but if they felt, as he was sure 
they must feel, that the country was bound 
hand and foot by an honourable engagement, 
out of which this country could not go, 
without rendering it unsafe for other 
countries to deal with her, then let them 
disembarrass themselves of the pecuniary 
part of the question—for such was really 
the ground upon which they were pro- 
ceeding—and meet the question upon the 
broad constitutional principle — namely, 
that the faith of England was pledged, 
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and that we were bound to redeem it. 
The right hon. Baronet had stated, on a 
former evening, that this was a sort of 
mixed engagement, arising out of a former 
engagement. It was true, that it was a 
mixed engagement, and it arose out of the 
impossibility of reconciling the letter and 
the spirit of the former engagement. To 
clear up any doubt on the wording of the 
former treaty, the latter was entered into, 
and on that Ministers felt it necessary to 
come to the House. Hon. Gentlemen said 
that this was an engagement entered into 
with Holland, and ought to be construed 
alone with reference to that country. 
Good God! could any man who looked at 
the great struggle of 1815—that struggle 
in which England, and her whole resources, 
were involved—that struggle in which all 
Europe ultimately joined—that glorious 
struggle which terminated in the over- 
throw of a power that threatened the 
destruction of every vestige of freedom in 
the civilized world—would any man tell 
him that it was carried on for the purpose 
of annexing a few provinces to Holland ? 
Would any man tell him that its object was 
not to quench the ambition of France, 
whose energies were directed by such a 
conqueror as the world never saw before— 
a conqueror who threatened the safety of 
every state throughout the civilized globe ? 
Would any man tell him that the object of 
the vital struggle was merely the attaching 
of the Netherlands to Holland? What 
were the terms of the treaty? That the 
payment should cease when Belgium was 
separated from Holland. But what species 
of severance was meant? Evidently a 
severance contrary to the will of Russia 
and of England. Looking to the preamble 
of the treaty, and looking to the declaration 
of Lord Castlereagh in Parliament, who 
said, that even in the case of those coun< 
tries being severed, still the payment should 
be made to Russia, it was clear that such 
was the meaning of the contracting parties. 
Lord Liverpool also expressed the same 
opinion, in a long and laboured state- 
ment.* He did not look, he said, to a 
mere narrow view of the question ; but, 
considering what Russia had suffered—con- 
sidering the exhaustion of her finances— 
considering the destruction of Moscow—he 
would appeal, not to the strict justice of 
England, but to her high-minded liberality, 
to act. with a beneficent feeling towards 
Russia. It was not on account of colonies 
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which this country held by the right of con- 
quest, that such a stipulation was entered 
into. No; it was in consequence of the 
strenuous exertions made by Russia at a 
period of extremity and danger, when this 
country was threatened with war and 
invasion. England was then rescued, (as 
Lord Liverpool said) by these exertions, 
from a knowledge, except an_ historical 
knowledge, of war, and London, perhaps, 
from pillage.* It was on these grounds 
that Lord Liverpool supported a treaty 
which the present Government were so 
much blamed for upholding. Yes, they 
were denounced as a money-scattering Go- 
vernment, because they adhered to the 
spirit of that treaty. But Gentlemen said, 
“this question does not depend on the 
statements of those who made the treaty ; 
no, we must be guided by documents, and 
by documents alone.” Why, it was quite 
evident from those documents, that the 
great object of the treaty was, to afford a 
suitable return to Russia for the heavy 
expense incurred by that Power in re- 
covering those provinces from the enemy. 
Holland had a distinct interest in their 
recovery—LEngland had a distinct interest 
in their recovery. And whowas the enemy 
there designated? There could be no enemy 
but France. If this were not so, why ex- 
pend 2,000,000/. on the erection of frontier 
fortresses to protect those provinces against 
the incursion of France? What was the 
language of Earl Grey on that occasion ? 
That language he was proud to quote, be- 
cause it fully sustained the policy which the 
Government was now acting on. That 
noble Earl said, ‘ he considered the money 
‘ employed in the repairs of fortresses on 
‘ the frontiers as entirely thrown away. As 
‘ a measure of defence or for any other good 
* purpose it was perfectly nugatory.’+ ‘ It 
‘would have been better,’ the noble Earl 
added, ‘to have left the sovereign of 
‘ Holland his colonies, and to have given 
‘the Netherlands to some third power 
‘ capable of defending them. t And what 
had now been done? Surely it was better 
to secure the guarantee of the five great 
Powers against the invasion of Belgium, 
which this treaty did secure, than, for that 
purpose, to force a monarch on an unwilling 
people, and to expend money for the erec- 
tion of fortresses which could not be main- 
tained. Holland felt the uselessness of the 
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barrier, but did she or did Europe feel the 
uselessness of the other guarantee? The 
hon. Gentleman, to whose arguments he 
was now replying, was a great prophet, 
and, on a former occasion, he prophesied 
that it would be a miracle if the Govern- 
ment could preserve the peace of Europe 
for a twelvemonth. Two years nearly had 
passed since that prediction, and yet the 
peace of Europe remained undisturbed. 
He prophesied that the French fleet would 
never leave the Tagus, nor the French 
army leave Belgium. But the French fleet 
had left the Tagus, and the French army 
had left Belgium, leaving it to the Con- 
gress to confirm the independence of the 
newly-created kingdom ; and this at a time 
when barriers were of no use, and Holland 
could not employ them in her defence. 
With what did the hon. Gentleman now 
find fault? He censured the Government 
because it had interfered to settle the dif- 
ferences between two contending powers, 
whose quarrel, if not amicably settled, was 
likely to engender war all over the continent. 
The slightest reflection must convince every 
man, he contended, that the barrier-for- 
tresses of 1815 could not prevent the occu- 
pation of Belgium, when France had such 
powerful allies, in the national antipathies 
which existed on the part of Belgium to- 
wards the dominion of Holland. What, 
then, was the intention of his Majesty’s 
present Ministers? Why, it was to accom- 
plish that—the independence of Belgium— 
which their predecessors had attempted. 
Let not the odium be thrown on the present 
Government, of severing Holland from Bel- 
gium. That had taken place before the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had left office. They 
had acknowledged that no power could re- 
unite these jarring elements, which they had 
endeavoured to unite by strong fortresses, 
but which the strong power of national 
antipathy had torn asunder in such a 
manner as never to be rejoined. Not on 
the present Government could be thrown the 
responsibility of endeavouring to separate 
Holland and Belgium. The present Mi- 
nisters would gladly have consolidated the 
union, but they found it severed in such a 
way, that it onlyremained for them to adjust 
the terms of theseparation. Nothing but war 
could have forced them again into union, 
and such a war, involving all Europe, would 
have cost a sum, to which the sum now in 
discussion was ridiculous and contemptible. 
Were the Ministers, therefore, to go to 
Russia, and call on it to interfere and 
enforce the union, or lose the money we 
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had agreed to pay? Were they thus to 
have called upon Russia to make that war, 
which would have been so expensive, and 
which it was the great object of all the 
powers of Europe to avoid? Russia 
having fulfilled her engagements to the 
letter, were they now to say, to that 
Power, “ we will not grant you this 
1,800,000/., instrumental as you have 
been in preserving the peace of Europe ?” 
The Ministers were taunted with bad faith, 
because they did not state that they had 
entered into a new treaty with Russia ; 
but that country did not like to ratify the 
Convention, till it was also able to ratify 
the treaty which separated Belgium and 
Holland ; and on that account the incom- 
plete treaty could not be mentioned. But 
was that a breach of faith, or were they to 
be called a money-scattering Government, 
and charged with improvidence, because they 
wished to carry into effect that which (if 
Gentlemen chose so to denominate them) 
their “ improvident” predecessors had coun- 
tenanced and recommended? Were they 
to be censured, if they endeavoured to keep 
up the good faith of the country, which, 
God forbid, should ever, in their hands, be 
tarnished or broken? ‘“ Why,” it was 
asked, ‘‘should you enter into new en- 
gagements ?” The answer was obvious. 
Those who advised this course were of 
opinion that if doubt existed, Russia should, 
through the authority of Parliament, re- 
ceive that security which she fairly deserved. 
They had entered into a new treaty, be- 
cause the letter of the old treaty did not 
coincide with the spirit. Russia did not 
ask for a new treaty till it had fulfilled, 
to the letter, the treaty for the separation 
of Belgium. But, then, it was said, “ the 
treaty guaranteed the payment, though 
Russia was at war with us,” and it was 
asked, “would you subsidize an enemy?” 
In this case we had only to look to one 
point—was that enemy an enemy to Bel- 
gium? This country would not be freed 
from her engagement, unless Russia showed 
herself hostile to our policy with respect to 
Belgium. In the first instance, the policy 
of this country was to promote a union be- 
tween Holland and Belgium ; subsequently 
circumstances rendered separation necessary. 
In neither case had Russia dissented from 
our policy, and, therefore, she had a right 
to call for the fulfilment of our engagement. 
It was, however, said, that if the situation 
of Holland was changed, England was no 
longer bound by the contract ; he denied 
this, And then came the question, were the 
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views of Holland the same as those of Eng- 
land? They manifestly were not. Hol- 
land was anxious for an extension of her 
territory, but that was not the wish or 
desire of England. Her object was to 
secure the independence of Belgium against 
the ambition of France, and thereby to pre- 
vent a general war throughout Europe. 
He had not meant to trouble the House 
so long, on a question which had been 
placed in so much better hands than his, 
but he could not help calling the attention 
of the House to the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman, which contained many things 
entirely contrary to his former declarations. 
The hon. Gentleman had said, that he did 
not wish to embarrass Ministers—that he 
had no desire of appealing through that 
House to the hustings—yet the whole 
tenor of his speech had evidently a 
tendency to both the one and the other. 
He (Mr. Stanley) had felt it to be his 
duty to point out the fallacies which the 
hon. Gentleman had advanced, and to ex- 
press a hope, that, as his former predic- 
tions had not been fulfilled, either in the 
letter or the spirit, those of the present 
evening would turn out to be equally 
unfortunate. He hoped that this engage- 
ment with Russia would still continue to 
be fulfilled, and that England, by an in- 
violable adherence to the real, and honest, 
and frank, and open interpretation of her 
treaties, would ever continue to uphold her 
national faith throughout the world. 

Sir George Murray said, this was the 
first time he had attempted to address the 
House upon this question, and he should 
not have risen upon the present occasicn 
were it not for the taunts so often thrown 
out by the hon. Gentleman opposite, that 
no Member privately, and as a man of 
honour, could say he differed from Minis- 
ters upon this question. He rose to state 
shortly the reasons why he thought that 
no person, either as a man of honour or in 
fulfilment of a Treaty, was bound to vote 
for the payment of the money. He might 
be wrong, but this was the opinion he 
conscientiously entertained. It could not 
be his object to make an appeal to the 
hustings, for he was ignorant of the senti.. 
ments of his constituents upon this subject. 
It could not be supposed, therefore, that 
he was making an appeal to the next 
election. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Stanley) began his speech by accusing his 
(Sir G. Murray’s) hon. friend (Mr. Baring) 
of inconsistency in argument. Nowhere, 
however, was so much inconsistency to be 
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discovered as in the course of the varied 
arguments adopted by the Government 
throughout the whole consideration of this 
question. In January, when the legality 
of the payments was questioned, it was 
said, that they were not strictly due under 
the treaty. The House was told by the 
law officers of the Crown that they would 
be illegal according to the strict letter of 
the treaty, but other documents submitted 
to them rendered the legality of the pay- 
ments indisputable. Now they were told, 
however, by the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) 
that these documents did not exist, although 
it was repeatedly stated, in the very last 
discussion on the subject, by the Attorney 
General, that he had seen documents 
which had satisfied his mind as to the 
obligation which was imposed upon the 
country of continuing these payments. 
The noble Lord now said, that he founded 
his opinion on no other documents than 
those on the Table of the House, and 
on that general knowledge which all 
Gentlemen might be supposed to have of 
the subject. Could anything be more 
inconsistent, or opposite than these two 
statements? Some Gentlemen had made 
it matter of reproach that this was the 
fourth night of this discussion, and that 
it was merely an adjourned debate. That 
man, he was of opinion, could have 
little discrimination who could confound 
together the four different debates on this 
subject. The first debate in January 
turned upon the question, whether it was 
legal or illegal to make the payments, 
without a further sanction from Parliament; 
and in what manner was the legality of 
the payments defended? Not by the terms 
of the treaty, but by those documents which 
the law officers stated that they had seen, 
acknowledging that the law did not, 
without these documents, authorize those 
payments which the Government had taken 
upon themselves to make, without coming 
to Parliament. Subsequently to that debate, 
they took another view of the case, and 
suspended the payments, even after the 
vote of the House of Commons in January. 
The debate of the other night, raised by 
his hon. friend (Mr. Baring), sprung from 
a motion for the production cf those papers 
on which the former question had entirely 
hinged. He asked to see those docu- 


ments and wasrefused; yet he was now 
told, that they were violating the faith and 
tarnishing the honour of the country, unless 
they supported a treaty which, when taken 
by itself, had been considered by the law 
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officers, as not authorizing the payments. 
The right hon. Gentleman had also accused 
his opponents of seeking to make this a 
mere pecuniary discussion, and of endea- 
vouring, for the sake of popular favour, 
to cast upon Ministers the imputation of 
being a “ money-scattering” Government. 
But what course did the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself take? Why, he wished to 
take the very course himself, which he 
accused his opponents of taking, and sought 
to cast upon Gentlemen on this side, the 
imputation of being a money-scattering 
Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
was not, however, successful, for not one 
Gentleman near him had been a Member 
of the Cabinet, which, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman, scattered the public 





money in these treaties having reference 
to the Netherlands. If there were any 
individuals in the House more immediately 
connected with that money - scattering 
Government than others, they were the 
colleagues of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the noble Lord on his left (Lord Palmers- 
ton) who although not actually in the 
Cabinet, was a Member of that Govern- 
ment, and the right hon. member for 
Inverness-shire. Upon these individuals 
and others, the imputation must recoil 
which the right hon. Gentleman had en- 
deavoured in vain to cast upon his oppo- 
nents. ‘The right hon. Gentleman had 
also referred to the case of Greece as an 
instance of the money-scattering disposition 
of the late Government; but when the 
proper opportunity arrived he should be 
able to show, that if there had been any 
money improvidently scattered in that 
quarter, the imputation must rest upon 
that Government which first interfered 
with Greece, and upon the present more 
than on the late Administration, Among 
the several topics touched upon by the 
right hon. Gentleman, all wide of the 
present question ; no one appeared more 
unconnected with the subject before the 
House, than the question he put with re- 
spect to the late war with France, a sub- 
ject into which he travelled a considerable 
way. The right hon. Gentleman asked 
the House, whether the sole object of that 
war had been to annex a few paltry pro- 
vinces tc Holland? Certainly, there were 
other objects of far greater importance to 
be attained—the invasion of this country 
was contemplated, and on the point of 
being attempted by the enemy; and the 
great objects of the war were, to provide 
for our own security, and to check, effec- 
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tually, the overweening and grasping 
ambition of France, and we succeeded. 
But how did matters stand now? What 
was this bridle which the right hon. Gentle- 
man said had been put into the mouth 
of France by the present Ministers? What 
was the obstacle that had been thrown in 
her way, and the barrier which had been 
raised against her reviving ambition ? 
Why a little dependent state, more like 
the sovereignty of one of the petty Rajahs 
in the East Indies, subject to the control 
of the East-India Company, than to an 
independent kingdom—a state immediately 
in the dependence, and almost under the 
dominion of France, and every day con- 
necting itself more and more closely with 
her—a mere nominal power in Europe, 
whose armies were officered by French- 
men, almost in the same way that those of 
the Rajahs, to whom he had alluded, were 
officered by Englishmen; and yet this 
was the barrier which the right hon. 
Gentleman had told the House was to be 
opposed to the ambition of France, and 
to be our security against the renewal of 
attempts such as those of the greatest 
conqueror that the world had ever seen. 
The right hon. Gentleman had further 
stated, that Holland had, in point of fact, 
nothing to do with the treaty now under 
discussion. This country and Holland 
were the only parties to the Treaty of 
1814; which, be it remembered, was the 
source and origin of all the other treaties 
connected with the present question. We 
became bound by that treaty for the pay- 
ment of 1,000,000/., with reference to a 
claim on the part of Sweden for giving 
up Guadaloupe; for the payment of 
2,000,000/., with reference to the con- 
struction of fortresses in the Netherlands ; 
and also for a further sum of 3,000,0001., 
to bear, equally with Holland, ‘ such 
‘further charges as may be agreed upon 
‘by the said parties and their allies, 
‘towards the final and satisfactory ar- 
‘rangement of the Low Countries, on 
‘condition that the payment shall not 
* exceed, in the whole, the sum of three 
‘millions of money, to be defrayed by 
‘ Great Britain. In consideration of the 
‘above claim, -as stated by his Britannic 
‘ Majesty, the King of the Netherlands 
‘agrees to give the Cape of Good Hope, 
‘ &c. upon condition nevertheless, and 
soon. The right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to think that the Treaty of 1815 affected 
merely Russia and Great Britain, and that 
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it. This was, however, a mere assertion 
of the right hon. Gentleman; for it was 
expressly stated in that treaty, that the 
obligations of it should cease and determine, 
if the sovereignty of Belgium shall pass 
away from Holland. They were not, it 
was said, to interpret this treaty by the 
letter, but by the spirit. Where was that 
spirit to be found? Where was the evi- 
dence that the letter and the spirit did not 
agree? The law officers of the Crown 
said, that the spirit was to be found in the 
documents submitted to them, Then let 
the House see those papers, and examine 
whether the spirit contended for by his 
Majesty’s Ministers really was there. The 
noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) on a former 
occasion said, that the spirit of the treaty 
was to be inferred from the speeches of 
noble Lords who were members of the 
Administration at the time it was formed ; 
but his interpretation of these speeches 
was one which they were never intended 
tobear by those who spoke them. Was that 
spirit, differing from the letter of the 
treaty, to be found in the speeches of 
Lord Castlereagh ? He had looked over 
those speeches, but could not discover 
that they sanctioned such an interpretation 
of the treaty as that which was contended 
for by his Majesty’s Ministers. If Lord 
Liverpool’s, and Lord Castlereagh’s speeches 
were taken together, and read throughout, 
they would not enable the noble Lord to 
construe the treaty, in that sense which 
his Majesty’s Ministers contended for. 
Lord Castlereagh, after having stated that 
nothing could be so little congenial to 
British feelings as to apply the rights of 
war rigidly to Holland, and retain posses- 
sion of the Dutch colonies without giving 
an equivalent, alluded to this Russian loan, 
and said, that our payments would be sus- 
pended if, by any circumstance, the Nether- 
lands should be separated from Holland. 
The noble Lord afterwards added, these 
payments, ‘as he had before stated, would 
* only be continued so long as the Nether 
‘lands were separated from France, and 
‘ would cease if the Orange family should 
‘unfortunately be displaced.* Could 
there be in any part of my Lord Castle- 
reagh’s speeches, an opinion so diamet- 
rically opposite to that which was here 
distinctly expressed, as to favour that spirit 
which the right hon. Gentleman, and the 
noble Lord sought to find in these speeches 
of the Ministers of the day, at variance 
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with the letter of the treaty? There was 
no possibility of misapprehending the inten- 
tion of that treaty. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had alluded to the opinion of Lord 
Grey upon the policy of this treaty, and 
to his Lordship’s declaration, that he would 
have been better satisfied if he had seen 
the Belgic Provinces connected with some 
one of the great Powers of Europe. But 
were not hon. Gentlemen aware, that 
Austria was extremely glad to cast off her 
connexion with these provinces, because 
the cost of protecting them against the 
continual attacks of France, was greater 
than their real value to Austria? Did 
the right hon. Gentleman, then, or Lord 
Grey suppose, that Prussia was so little 
acquainted with her own interests, and so 
little warned by the example of Austria, 
as to be anxious to obtain the possession 
of this burthensome and expensive country ? 
The right hon. Gentleman could not 
think that Belgium ought to have been 
given to Russia, or that it would have been 
accepted by Russia, for it was absurd to 
imagine that that Power could maintain 
@ possession at such a distance, which, 
though Austria was nearer, she found it 
convenient torelinquish. In short, it would 
be quite impossible to find, amongst the 
Great Powers, any one which would accept 
the possession of these provinces, unless 
it altogether neglected and lost sight of 
its own interests. No Englishman could 
wish to connect them with Britain. Noblame 
rested, therefore, with the Allied Powers 
for uniting these provinces with Holland ; 
while they took good care to bind Russia to 
assist in preserving that connexion. The 
right hon. Gentleman had asked, was it 
argued that we ought to have called 
upon Russia to go to war after Belgium 
had been separated from Holland? Cer- 
tainly not; but was there no other 
mode of connecting the interests of these 
provinces with the interests of Holland? 
—no means of satisfying the conditions 
of the treaty, than by the present arrange- 
ment, which was one of the most dan- 
gerous possible? His Majesty’s Ministers 
said, that the spirit of the Treaty of 1815 
was this—that Russia should bind herself 
at all times to the policy of England with 
reference to the Netherlands. Was it 
possible to suppose that, in a treaty in 
which there were three parties— Holland, 
Russia, and England—the real but hidden 
spirit of the treaty could be, that Great 
Britain and Russia should have the power 
to turn round upon Holland and strip her 
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of these provinces, whenever it suited 
their caprice or their interest. That would 
imply a complete abandonment of every- 
thing like national faith and individual ho- 
nour. The ostensible object was, to unite 
Belgium to Holland in the closest manner ; 
and yet Ministers would have the House 
believe that there was a private arrange- 
ment between Russia and Great Britain 
to the prejudice of Holland, and to com- 
bine against her whenever they pleased. 
If the statements of Ministers were cor- 
rect, Russia would appear to have the 
most convenient system of policy in the 
world. According to the noble Lord 
(Lord Palmerston), in 1815, the policy of 
Russia was, to keep Belgium and Holland 
disunited, and the policy of Great Britain 
was to join them; and we purchased the 
assent of Russia to our policy by the obli- 
gations which had originated the payments 
now under discussion. But when, in 1831, 
Great Britain changed her policy, and 
adopted that of disuniting these two 
portions of the Low Countries, then Rus- 
sia turned round and said,—‘ Oh! I have 
also changed my policy now, and you 
must purchase my assent over again, or I 
must march troops, according to our former 
agreement, to keep these countries toge- 
ther; for, although your present policy 
was mine originally, I have since changed 
my foreign policy alogether.” Some im- 
portance had been attached to the separate 
article of the Treaty of 1815, which, it was 
said justified the interpretation of the treaty 
given by his Majesty’s Ministers. On 
looking to that article, he could find no 
such justification. The article began by 
saying, that it was drawn up in order to 
prevent any mistakes with respect to the 
meaning and the operation of the 5th 
article of the treaty itself; and, therefore, 
one would naturally suppose that, if there 
existed any possibility of disagreement 
between the letter and the spirit of the 
treaty, it would be pointed out and recon- 
ciled by this separate article. The very 
words of the separate article, however, as 
he read them, confirmed the letter of the 
original treaty; for the first part of it 
stated that, in case any portion of the 
Belgian territory shall be severed or pass 
away from Holland, then there shall be 
a proportionate reduction in the amount 
of the payments. The material inference, 
therefore, was, that if the whole of the 
Belgian territory passed away, the whole 
of the payment should in future cease. 
The other part of the separate article con- 
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tained a provision that, in the event of 
the separation taking place by violence, 
(whic clearly showed that the Allied 
Powers contemplated other causes of 
separation), the payment should not cease 
until a year after the separation ; and if, 
at the end of that time, the provinces 
separated should be in part restored, then 
the payment should be resumed and con- 
tinued in proportion to the value of the 
territory in which the king of the Nether- 
lands shall have been re-established. The 
whole of this article then went to show 
that there was no hidden meaning, and 
that there was no discrepancy whatsoever 
between the letter and the spirit of the 
treaty, but that both exactly and entirely 
accorded with one another. But, although 
he was of opinion that the old Convention 
was at an end, that need not prevent its 
being shown by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
that we were still under such obligations 
to Russia, as made it necessary, if we 
wished to act honourably, to make a new 
Convention with her. They were, how- 
ever, bound to show to Parliament on 
what grounds the claim of Russia was now 
founded. Lord Liverpool stated, in 1815, 
that there was, even then, no right on the 
part of Russia, but that she had a claim 
on the liberality of the people of this 
country. What claim had she now upon 
our liberality? There were two points 
which ought to be established by his 
Majesty’s Government :—first, that Russia 
had a just claim to such an exercise of 
liberality on the part of Great Britain; 
and next, that the finances of Great 
Britain were in a condition to admit of 
our exercising that liberality. In addition 
to this, his Majesty’s Ministers were bound 
to show, also that their policy with 
regard to our relations with foreign powers 
wasof that nature, that the House could give 
approbation to it. On all these grounds 
he meant to resist the Motion of the noble 
Lord, and to vote in favour of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. member for Rochester. 
There was no obligation imposed upon 
this country by the old treaty; nor any 
one act, on the part of Russia, had been 
stated satisfactorily to the House, which 
entitled her toa new claim on the liber- 
ality of this country. He was satisfied that 
our finances were in such a condition, as 
made it incumbent upon every Gentleman 
to look very closely into a claim of this 
nature, on whatsoever grounds it might be 
founded. Theright hon. Gentleman was 
pleased to accuse Gentlemen on the opposi- 
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tion’side of the House of bringing forward 
this question upon party grounds, and with 
a view to supersede the present Government 
in office. Surely the right hon. Gentleman 
must be under a strange delusion to believe 
that any one could wish to take the reins 
of Government at the present moment, 
pledged to carry on the policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman and his colleagues. What 
statesman would like to succeed to the tithe 
plan for Ireland as laid down by the right 
hon. Gentleman. After encouraging the 
people to believe that tithes were to be ex- 
tinguished, the right hon. Gentleman turned 
round upon them and declared that the 
word extinction was never used to signify 
that the tithes were to be abolished. The 
people, however, had taken him at his word, 
and the expression of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been literally fulfilled in that 
unfortunate country. Who would wish 
to become responsible for the manage- 
ment of the colonies already in rebellion, 
brought on by the indiscreet Order in 
Council issued by the present Govern- 
ment, the only object of which seemed to 
be, to overstep the former Administration ? 
And did the right hon. Gentleman suppose 
there was any Gentleman on his side of the 
House, or, indeed, on any side, solicitous 
of relieving the existing Administration 
from their financial embarrassment? Was 
the memorable Budget of the Government 
yet forgotten? Could thefructifying scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite ever 
pass from the recollection of the House? 
Perhaps it might be imagined that some 
Gentleman might wish to supplant the pre- 
sent First Lord of the Admiralty in ma- 
naging the naval affairs of the kingdom. He 
knew of no higher object of ambition than 
the attainment of such a post; but what 
would be the fate of him who should fol- 
low the right hon. Baronet in that office? 
Perhaps he might find orders issued for a 
fleet to be got in readiness to sail, in con- 
junction with a French fleet, to attack our 
old and most faithful ally. If there was 
one country with which Great Britain should 
wish pre-eminently to be in alliance it was 
Holland. Between the people of the two 
countries there would always be one strong 
tie, their common attachment to rational 
freedom. He hoped that this attachment 
would always continue in the breasts of 
both people, and that it would be the guid- 
ing policy of this country before the world. 
He called upon the Government to give 
them documents to satisfy their minds as to 
the true spirit of the treaty, if they called 
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upon them to vote in a sense directly con- 
trary to what was expressed upon the face 
of the instrument. Even those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who voted with Ministers were not 
satisfied of the propriety of their conduct, 
as was apparent by the declaration of the 
hon. member for Middlesex, who had frankly 
told them he would vote for any thing, 
however wrong, rather than vote against 
the Government. This was an obligation 
which the hon. Gentleman might impose 
upon himself, but others might not feel 
themselves at liberty to do so, and it cer- 
tainly was not a good compliment to the 
Government. He had spoken his opinions 
from no other motive than a desire to do 
his duty fairly and conscientiously to his 
constituents and to the country, and he 
was determined to vote as he felt on this 
question. 

Mr. Stanley thought it scarcely necessary 
for him to reply to that statement of the 
right hon. Baronet with respect to the de- 
claration that tithes were to be extinguish- 
ed. That statement he had over and over 
again refuted—refuted to the satisfaction 
of the House. He should not have tres- 
passed again on their attention, but for the 
allusions of the right hon. Baronet to that 
part of the empire with which he was more 
particularly connected. The right hon. 
Baronet had spoken of the state of Ire- 
land. He would tell that right hon. Ba- 
ronet, and he defied him to gainsay it, that 
Ireland was in an infinitely better state than 
when he came into office. Aye, he repeat- 
ed that it was in every respect in a more 
peaceable and prosperous state than when 
the present Ministry took on themselves the 
Government. He said it, and the right 
hon. Gentleman who had been at the head 
of affairs in that country (Sir H. Hardinge) 
was present to hear it, that there was less 
danger to be apprehended from the people 
of Ireland at the present moment than when 
the Government of that country was handed 
over tohim. At that time the Bank of 
Ireland was fortified, the towns were gar- 
tisoned, the fortresses were provisioned, and 
even the troops stationed on the coast had 
their instructions with respect to the places 
on which they were to fall back in the 
event of commotion. He did not say, that 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Har- 
dinge) had not done his duty as a good Go- 
vernor and a skilful soldier for the preserv- 
ation of the public peace; but he main- 
tained that the state of Ireland was such, 
that the Government must have been glad 
of the opportunity to give it up to their 
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opponents. He would not enter into the 
other questions touched on by the right 
hon. Baronet, for they did not belong to 
his department ; but this he might say, that 
the Navy never had been in a more effect- 
ive state than at present, although the ex- 
penses had been reduced upwards of a mil- 
lion in eighteen months; and as to the colo- 
nies, he apprehended, from the papers left 
in the Colonial Office, that measures were 
in contemplation by the former Govern- 
ment not very different from those attempt- 
ed by their successors. The Government 
need not be taunted by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet with the present state of public af- 
fairs, for he apprehended that if the right 
hon. Baronet’s party were to succeed them 
now, they would succeed to infinitely less 
difficulty and embarrassment in every de- 
partment than the right hon. Baronet and 
his colleagues had left to them, whether 
they looked to the policy pursued at home 
or abroad, to Ireland or the Colonies, to 
trade or to finance. 

Sir George Murray defied the right hon. 
Gentleman to point out any document left 
in the Colonial Office during the time he 
was at the head of the department, which 
either sanctioned anything like the dis- 
criminating scale of duties, or proposed to 
impose on the colonists absurd and imprac- 
ticable regulations on the subject of the 
quantity of razors, and shoes, and hats, to 
be given to the negroes. 

Sir Heury Hardinge said, that having 
been so pointedly alluded to by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite on this occasion, 
he could not avoid addressing a few words 
to the Committee, in reference to the state- 
ment of that hon. Gentleman with respect 
to Ireland. He would venture to assert, 
that the present state of Ireland would not 
admit of a comparison with the state of Ire- 
land in the latter part of the year 1830, 
when he had the honour to be connected 
with the Government of that country. It 
was quite true, that, during the three 
months he had filled the office of Chief Se- 
cretary there, he had in consequence of the 
events which had then recently occurred in 
Paris and Brussels, taken precautions to 
preserve the peace and tranquillity of Ire- 
land, and that he had, with that view placed 
the military forces there in a proper and 
effective state ; but he would defy the right 
hon. Gentleman to say, that, while he re- 
mained in that office, there were any such 
illegal meetings going on then as they now 
witnessed in Ireland. He would venture 
to assert, that there had been more turbu- 
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lence and disturbances in Ireland, indirectly 
encouraged, as such things had been, by 
the measures adopted by the Government 
for the purpose of carrying Reform, and that 
more blood had been spilt in civil commo- 
tions there during the last six months, than 
there had been during the fifteen years pre- 
ceding. Indeed, whether they looked at Ire- 
land or England, they would find that more 
blood had been spilt during that period (of 
which Bristol and Nottingham furnished in- 
stances) than during the fifteen antecedent 
years. When assemblages of 50,000 and 
60,000 men, for illegal purposes, were al- 
lowed totake placein Ireland, and wereallow- 
ed to take place until lately with impunity, 
it was impossible for any man intending to 
make an honest admission on the subject, 
not to allow that Ireland was now in a 
worse condition than it ever had been be- 
fore. It was not his fault that reference 
had been made to this subject : he had been 
driver to it by the assertions of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He begged to say, in 
conclusion, that he would vote for the 
Amendment of the hon. member for Ro- 
chester, as he thought that Ministers ought 
to produce to the House those papers on 
which the opinions given by the law ofli- 
cers of the Crown had been founded. 

The Solicitor General said, that it was 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
George Murray), and not his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Stanley), who had first intro- 
duced the question of the state of Ireland 
into this discussion. He (the Solicitor Ge- 
neral) had not before this occasion opened 
his lips in that House on this question, and 
as to what had fallen from his hon. and 
learned colleague (the Attorney General) 
on 2 fermer occasion, in reference to it, he 
only begged to observe, that the statement 
then made by his hon. colleague was con- 
sidered by a majority of that House as a tri- 
umphant answer to the objections of hon 
Gentlemen opposite. He would only add 
that the treaty made in November, 1831, 
referred to the treaty made in 1815, and that 
they could not do justice to the policy of it, 
or to the casamade with regard to it, without 
going back to that treaty. It was plain on 
the face of that treaty, that Russia had a 
clear claim to, this money; and it was 
equally plain that the circumstances con- 
nected with the separation of Belgium from 
Holland, did not in any way release us from 
the obligation of its payment. He main- 
tained, in conclusion, that the good faith 
and the honour of the country required us 
to pay this money ; and he was sure, he said, 
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that, under such circumstances, the House 
would support his Majesty’s Ministers in 
discharging such a national obligation. 

Mr. Baring said, that as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had spoken of the ne- 
gotiations which had taken place with Rus- 
sia on this subject, he wished to know, whe- 
ther it was on such documents the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had given his opinion 
as a law adviser of the Crown? 

The Solicitor General said, that when he 
gave the legal opinion alluded to, it was 
founded on the treaty itself, and on no ad- 
ditional documents whatever. 

Sir Tobert Inglis said, as the storm 
which had raged for the last hour had sub- 
sided, he would take the liberty of address- 
ing the Committee upon the question be- 
fore it. He did not mean to follow his 
right hon. friend opposite through the va- 
rious topics of domestic and foreign policy, 
not immediately bearing on the question 
under discussion, which were introduced, 
not, indeed, by him, though noticed by himin 
the course of his last address. His right hon. 
friend had left himself unguarded upon two 
or three points, a fact of which at the time, 
indeed, he appeared to be conscious. The 
foundation of his right hon. friend’s argu~ 
ment was, that he and his colleagues were 
carrying into effect the stipulations of a 
treaty. This was begging the whole ques- 
tion; the question was not whether we, 
on this side of the House, or hon. Members 
on the other side, were most willing to carry 
into effect obligations which this country 
had incurred, but whether any obligation 
existed at all in the present case. Then 
his right hon. friend asked, and here again 
he answered himself, whether the object for 
which England had expended so much 
blood and treasure in the war which the 
treaties of 1815 closed, was the attaching 
“a few paltry provinces to Holland ?” This 
was a point upon which he dwelt with con- 
siderable force, being encouraged by the 
notes of triumph which cheered him on. 
He would tell his right hon. friend, that it 
was on account of these very provinces that 
the best blood of Europe had, during two 
centuries, been expended. The proper dis- 
position of these provinces had always been 
considered a point of the utmost importance 
with reference to the establishment of the 
balance of power in Europe. Did his right 
hon. friend mean to recommend himself and 
his colleagues to our ally, the king of the 
Belgians, by describing the country which 
they had given to him as a paltry province? 
Again, he said, that this Government found 
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Holland and Belgium separated; but he 
(Sir Robert Inglis) would contend that the 
separation had been effected by the present 
policy of England. Could any man doubt, 
that if England had not interfered in the 
quarrel, the Dutch army, when purged 
from the infusion of the Belgic soldiers, 
who turned their backs on the enemy 
when they came in sight of them, would 
have been able to recover possession of 
the Belgic provinces? His right hon. 
friend alleged as a proof of the successful 
policy of the noble Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, that this country was now at peace 
at the end of nearly two years during 
which he had been in office. On what 
day was this declaration made? On the 
20th of July—the critical day when, ac- 
cording to a late declaration, war might 
have broken out between Holland and 
Belgium—a war in which, if begun, Eng- 
land must, too, have probably joined. True, 
this question was not one of pounds, shil- 
lings and pence—it was not a money ques- 
tion, the only question for the House to 
consider was, whether the national charac- 
ter was at all pledged? It was now ad- 
mitted, on all hands, that there was no 
obligation on us to pay this money, accord- 
ing to the letter of the treaty; and all 
they (the Opposition) required was, to be al- 
lowed to see the documents which would 
connect the spirit of the treaty with the 
obligation which his right hon. friend said 
existed. The noble Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs said, that we had urged the separa- 
tion of Belgium from Holland, and ought 
not, therefore, to take advantage of our own 
act to relieve ourselves from the pay- 
ment of the money to Russia. The So- 
licitor General stated, in express terms, 
that we had ourselves broken the condition. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment in this House declared, that the 
severance of Belgium from Holland took 
place in compliance with the wish of Eng- 
land, and, therefore, we could not take ad- 
vantage of the circumstance to relieve our- 
selves from the obligation. Out of this 
statement of facts, a question arose which 
had not yet been answered—namely, if 
England cannot take advantage of the se- 
verance to withhold the payment of the 
money, can Russia, who was also a party to 
the severance, take advantage of it to claim 
payment? But, said the hon. member for 
Stafford, taking a totally new ground, the 
king of Holland has governed Belgium in 
such a way as to render it impossible for 
us to fulfil the conditions of the Treaty of 
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1815—we could not maintain the union of 
the two branches of his kingdom. With- 
out entering into detail with respect to the 
character and conduct of the king of Hol- 
land, he would observe, that there prevailed 
in that House, and throughout the coun- 
try, the greatest misconception as to the 
policy of that prince. He well understood 
why the bigots and infidels in every part of 
Europe should be united against the king 
of Holland; but he was at a loss to con- 
ceive how indifference could prevail in that 
House to the efforts which that great 
man our Protestant ally, now made to de- 
fend his country against the united attack 
of bigots and infidels. He (Sir R. Inglis) 
felt desirous of supporting the king of Hol- 
land as a Protestant prince, and his wishes 
in this respect were in accordance with the 
policy pursued by this country for the first 
150 years after the frame of European 
society was first established. Since that 
period our policy had been changed, but 
we had gained nothing by the alteration. 
The perfect union which existed at the 
present moment between the king of Hol- 
land and his people was unparalleled in the 
history of modern times. Never did a 
monarch reign over a people so united with 
each other, and with him. The people of 
Holland were prepared to make any sacri- 
fices in support of the cause in which they 
were engaged. He was sorry that these 
discussions had proceeded so far, without 
eliciting from the House an expression of 
sympathy for the fortunes of such a people 
and such a king. ‘True, this question was 
not altogether one of national character ; if 
it were, he would avail himself of the op- 
portunity of showing how little claim Bel- 
gium had ever possessed, since the time of 
Julius Cesar, to any distinct national ex- 
istence, and, consequently, character. How 
different was this in respect to Holland. 
It had been well observed by a late illus- 
trious ornament of our country, that Hol- 
land had always been found our bravest 
enemy in war, and our firmest friend in 
peace. It was against this people that 
Ministers were directing all the efforts of 
their policy. They were endeavouring in 
every way to humble and depress a country 
which was, at the present moment, the 
great support of Protestant freedom in Con 
tinental Europe. Perhaps, on this very day 
the fate of Holland would be decided. He 
grieved to think that it was possible that 
our country might be engaged in a war in 
which he could hardly wish for her success. 
If his views of the character and conduct 
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of the king of Holland and his people were 
correct, no advantage would result to those 
who might endeavour to crush such a mo- 
narch and such a people. It was his opin- 
ion, that Ministers ought to produce such 
information as was necessary to enable the 
House to come to a satisfactory decision on 
the subject. He entirely concurred in the 
vote censuring the conduct of Ministers in 
January for having violated an express Act 
of Parliament embodying the treaty in 
question. He as readily concurred in the 
vote last week, requiring the production of 
papers which might have shown that the 
spirit of that treaty was different from its 
letter, and justified and required the’ con- 
duct of Ministers. He was ready to repeat 
those votes ; but when he felt that, practic- 
ally, the question now before the Commit- 
tee was, whether, by their votes that night, 
they should affirm that the amount of the 
loan was not due to Russia, he was not 
prepared to give such a vote, or to deny 
that, under all the circumstances of the 
case with the new Convention on the Table, 
the money was due ; and, therefore, though 
without evidence, he would not affirm it, 
yet he would not on the other hand deny it, 
and should, therefore, reserve his vote for 
another occasion. 

Mr. Hunt said, that he, looking upon the 
present question as a party question, and 
though, if he had the casting vote, he should 
certainly give it against this grant of the 
public money of this country, yet, if he 
thought that his so voting would be to turn 
out the present Government in order to re- 
store the hon. Gentlemen who sat near him 
to place, he should pause in giving that 
vote against the present Government. 
Therefore it was, that, thinking as he did, 
that this was a question between two con- 
flicting parties in this House, he would not 
swell the ranks of either. An hon. Mem- 
ber near him had said, this was 2 la Hume. 
Now he (Mr. Hunt) would not say that 
black was white, as the hon. member for 
Middlesex had said, nor would he vote, as 
the hon. member for Middlesex had done, 
against his conscience ? 

Mr. Hume, in explanation, begged to say, 
that in voting he had always acted con- 
sistently, and had ever given a reason for 
giving his vote on any particular question, 
and he only hoped every hon. Member 
would do the same. He should be glad to 
know, what would be said by the con- 
stituency if hon. Gentlemen were all to 
adopt the course of the hon. member for 
Preston, and leave the House without voting. 
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Mr. Hunt: I never will vote against my 
conscience, and say so. If J were to vote 
with his Majesty’s Ministers on this occa- 
sion, I should vote against my conscience, 
and therefore I will not vote at all; and, in 
doing so, I shall best fulfil my duty to my 
constituents. 

Sir Robert Peel did not rise for the pur- 
pose of arbitrating between the two hon. 
Members. Indeed, he should have great 
difficulty in deciding which of the two was 
taking the most unparliamentary course. 
The hon. member for Preston had, however, 
relieved him from considerable apprehen- 
sion, by stating, that he would not vote on 
the same side with himself (Sir R. Peel) and 
his hon. friends ; for, after the avowal of 
the hon. Gentleman on the subject of na- 
tional faith, he began to entertain some 
fear lest he should be found in the division 
on the same side with the hon. mem- 
ber for Preston. With respect to the 
question immediately before the Com- 
mittee, very little remained to be said ; 
the subject was completely exhausted, 
and he had already stated, in his former 
speeches, the impression on his mind. He 
must, however, allude to one of the extra- 
neous topics introduced by the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland, connected with fo- 
reign policy. The right. hon, Gentleman, 
in contending that there was no occasion 
for the production of papers in the present 
instance, and that the House ought to be 
content with the declaration of Ministers, 
referred toa particular casein a manner which 
shewed that his recollection of the subject 
was imperfect. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated, that the present Government had 
found themselves bound hand and foot by the 
engagements of their predecessors, who con- 
sented to guarantee a loan of 800,000/. in 
aid of Prince Leopold, on his election to the 
throne of Greece. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had no right to say, that the hands 
of himself and coadjutors were tied by 
the last Ministers. They were no parties 
to the original Treaty of 1827; but when 
they came into office, they found themselves 
compelled to fulfil the treaties made b 
their predecessors. ‘The Duke of Welling- 
ton, in 1830, three years after the treaty 
had been made, and not very long after 
he came into power, was engaged in the 
consideration of the Greek question. Prince 
Otho of Bavaria was then proposed as the 
sovereign of Greece, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington objected to the appointment of that 
prince on account of his youth, he being 
then not more than fourteen. After con- 
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siderable discussion, the Powers parties to 
the treaty agreed to the nomination of 
Prince Leopold, and the question of 
pecuniary aid was proposed. The Duke 
of Wellington said, the Government of 
England had never given pecuniary aid 
in such a case, and refused to accede to 
the proposition. Prince Leopold then 
applied to the three Sovereigns, and de- 
clared he would not accept the throne of 
Greece, unless the money was advanced. 
The Government of the Duke of Welling- 
ton being anxious to establish a sovereign 
on the throne of Greece, did, at last, reluc- 
tantly concur with Russia and France, 
rather than, by withholding their consent 
from the proposed arrangement, deprive 
Greece of the services of Prince Leopold, 
and separate the policy of this country 
from that of France and Russia. The right 
hon. Secretary might have contended, that 
the present Government found them- 
selves bound to guarantee a loan to 
Prince Leopold; but he was not war- 
ranted in saying, that they were pledged 
by the acts of a former Government to 
guarantee a loan to any other prince. 
To come to the question immediately before 
the Committee, he admitted that it was a 
case involved in considerable difficulty. He 
could conceive, that circumstances might 
be established, which would compel him to 
acquiesce in the payment of the money to 
Russia. He had some doubts as to whom 
the money was payable, and as to the just- 
ice of the arrangements into which this 
country was about to enter. These doubts 
might, however, be removed by explanation ; 
and he must say, that, while England 
retained possession of the colonies wrested 
from Holland, she ought not to be very 
astute in finding reasons for excepting 
herself from the terms of her contract. 
With the information at present be- 
fore the House, he was not prepared to 
state, whether the payments were due to 
Holland or to Russia, but to one or other 
they were, in his opinion, due. If his vote 
were to imply a decided opinion that the 
money was not due to Russia, he would not 
giveit. The right hon. Gentleman assented 
—and it was an important admission—to 
the opinion he had formerly expressed, 
that the obligation of this country arose out 
of mixed considerations, His impression 
was, that there was a doubtful claim on 
this country, arising out of the Con- 
vention of 1815; but he had admitted 
that there might be other considerations, 
independently of the Convention, which 
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would justify Ministers in promising 
to pay the money to Russia; that if 
they could show him that the payment 
of this money would enable them to main- 
tain the peace of Europe, and to bring the 
pending negotiations to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, he was prepared to give them 
his support. But why did the Ministers 
press a vote, when they were unable to 
give the House satisfaction upon these 
points? It was clear from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s admission, that this 
question depended on mixed consider- 
ations; but he objected to being called 
upon to confirm the arrangement until he 
was satisfied by the production of docu- 
ments of the extent of each of these 
mixed considerations. The negotiations 
were not complete, and they were, perhaps, 
the most important for the honour of Eng- 
land, for the independence of small states, 
and for the general tranquillity of Europe, 
in which this country was ever engaged. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, that the 
Government which preceded the present 
determined on the separation of Belgium 
from Holland. Here again he was incor- 
rect. The former Ministers were called upon 
to interfere as mediators. In compliance 
with the treaty of 1815, the king of Holland 
applied to the great Powers for counsel. 
England at once told him, that she was not 
prepared to assist him in re-establishing by 
force his authority over Belgium ; but when 
the late Ministers left office, it had never 
been decided that Belgium must, of neces- 
sity, be transferred from the dominion of 
the house of Nassau. He had even some 
recollection that the present Prime Minister 
had been taunted in the Belgic Chamber of 
Deputies for having expressed a hope which 
pervaded almost every British mind, that 
Belgium might be established as a separate 
kingdom under the authority of a prince of 
that illustrious family. That alone was suf- 
ficient to prove, that the complete inde- 
pendence of Belgium of the house of 
Orange, was not decided upon when the 
present Ministers entered office. But fur- 
ther, at the very time when he and his 
colleagues resigned office, an hon, Gentle- 
man (Sir J. C. Hobhouse) had a notice of 
a motion in the Book, the object of which 
was, to compel the Government to explain 
their supposed conduct, in favouring, not 
the separation of Belgium from Holland, 
but the king of Holland against his revolted 
subjects. But to return to the ground on 
which he objected to being pledged to the 
arrangement now proposed—namely that he 
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was in possession of no information respect- 
ing the negotiations which were now being 
carried on. What course had the Govern- 
ment pursued with respect to Greece ? The 
Joan to Prince Otho had been guaranteed 
for a considerable time, and yet the House 
had not been called upon to ratify the 
treaty ; and the reason assigned by the 
noble Lord for this delay was, that Govern- 
ment wished first to lay upon the Table of 
the House every protocol connected with 
the negotiations. If Ministers pursued this 
conduct with respect to the Greek loan, why 
did they call upon the House to sanction 
the proposed arrangement with respect to 
Russia, without information. It might be 
said, that the money was now due, but it 
had been due in July, and was not then 
paid. No further payment would be due 
until January ; by which time, in all pro- 
bability, pending negotiations would be 
brought to a close. Why, then, force the 
House now to express an opinion? He 
could not conceive what answer could be 
made to this question, in a parliamentary 

oint of view. Was there ever an instance 
in which Parliament had been called upon 
to vote public money, arising out of nego- 
tiations, whilst they were yet pending? 
During the time these negotiations had 
been carried on, he and his friends had 
abstained from expressing any opinion con- 
cerning them, and had brought forward no 
motion calculated to embarrass the Govern- 
ment. And yet, before the negotiations 
wereconcluded, the Government called upon 
the House to vote the money. He made no 
objection to the amount. He did not deny 
that his impression was, that there might 
be good and sufficient reason for the pay- 
ment of this money, although it was not to 
be found on the face of the treaty ; but he 
contended that it was contrary to all par- 
liamentary custom, to call upon the House 
to pronounce an opinion on the sub- 
ject before it was put into pcssession of any 
information. The object of the arrange- 
ment professedly was, to induce Russia to 
unite her policy with ours, to preserve the 
balance of power and the peace of Europe. 
He asked, whether the measures which 
Ministers were pursuing were likely to 
preserve the peace of Europe? In the 
second article of the treaty, now upon the 
table, Russia engaged, if the arrangements 
at present agreed upon should be endan- 
gered, not to enter into other arrange- 
ments without the concurrence of England. 
The arrangements were in danger at the 
present moment. Negotiations, it might 
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be said, were yet pending; but, if that 
were a complete answer against the giving 
of information, it was also complete against 
calling upon the House to vote the money. 
Had the ratifications of the Treaties of 
1831 been accompanied by any reserve? If 
so, ought this important point to be con- 
cealed? In the whole of Europe, the 
English House of Commons was the only 
place where no information was to be ob- 
tained on these points. Communications 
had been made to the Chambers of Hol- 
land and Belgium ; every foreign news- 
paper had contained authentic copies of 
documents, which were most important in 
explaining the policy pursued at different 
periods of the negotiations: the House of 
Commons, however, possessed not a tittle of 
information on the subject. This course 
was according to precedent, because the 
negotiations were pending ; but it was 
equally in conformity with precedent that, 
under these circumstances, the House ought 
not to be called upon to pledge itself to 
the payment of the money. It had been 
stated in an official newspaper, published in 
Holland, that Russia accompanied the ra 
tification with an important reserve. The 
treaty before the House contained twenty- 
four articles, the execution of which was 
guaranteed by the contracting parties ; but 
those articles, as far as the distribution of 
territory was concerned, could not be acted 
upon until Holland and Belgium should 
sign and ratify another treaty. The first 
question, then, was, had Belgium and 
Holland signed the treaty, on which the 
execution of the other depends? The 
answer was, no; they had not. Under 
these circumstances, 1t was practising a 
delusion on Parliament to talk of the 
treaty being ratified. It was well known 
that Holland insisted on the modifica- 
tion of three articles contained in this 
treaty. She insisted on not being com- 
pelled to abandon Luxembourg—on not 
being compelled to permit the free access 
of Belgic navigation to artificial canals— 
and on not being compelled to permit the 
Belgians to make the military roads 
through the new territories assigned to 
them. It was premature to enter into the 
question, whether Holland was right or 
wrong in insisting on these points ; but it 
was a notorious fact, that Russia had ac- 
companied her ratification of the treaty 
with this reserve—that Holland shall not 
be compelled to consent to the articles 
which she objected to. This, he might 
remark, was a proof that the policy of 
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Russia was not concurrent with ours. It 
was evident that, if this reservation of 
Russia were insisted upon, it would be fatal 
to the treaty, and, therefore, it was not 
treating the House fairly to make the dry 
statement, that Russia had ratified the 
treaty, without informing it whether her 
ratification was accompanied with such a 
reservation, The House ought, also, to be 
made acquainted with the reasons why the 
treaty was not ratified at the appointed 
time. It was stipulated that the ratifi- 
cations should be exchanged within six 
weeks after the signing of the Convention. 
The signatures were affixed to the Con- 
vention on the 16th of November, but, 
from a paper signed by Mr. Pemberton, by 
order of the Lords of the Treasury, it 
appeared that the ratifications were not 
received on the 4th of June. That was 
an additional proof that the policy of Russia 
was not concurrent with our own. Was 
it so, when Russia ratified with a re- 
servation? Did that reservation still exist ? 
If so, was it consistent with our policy? 
It was a mere mockery of the functions 
of the House of Commons to require it 
to fulfil the conditions of this Convention, 
whilst Ministers were unable to explain the 
state in which the negotiations stood at the 
present moment. It had been justly observed 
by his hon. friend, the member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, that this was a critical 
day. The 20thof July was the day, by which 
it had been intimated to Holland by France 
and England, that the treaty must be 
signed. This, at least, was understood to 
be the case. Documents had been pub- 
lished, which contained a threat, that 
force would be applied to compel Holland 
to give her consent to the treaty. Holland 
said, that she would ratify the treaty, pro- 
vided the articles to which she objected 
were altered. The Conference replied, 
“You shall ratify first, and try to get the 
articles altered afterwards.” Holland very 
naturally objected to this arrangement, 
because she thought, that when she applied 
to Belgium to alter the objectionable 
articles, Belgium would reply, that the 
treaty had been ratified, and Holland must 
be bound by it. This was the state of the 
case ; and the House of Commons ought to 
have been consulted before any naval arma- 
ment was undertaken, or any demonstra- 
tion of a warlike nature made. The House 
of Commons had a right to know the 
causes of war, if war were intended : and he 
considered a hostile attack upon Holland, 
by whatever name qualified, substantially 
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the same aswar. The right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland had taken a rather sanguine 
view of our domestic affairs, and plumed 
himself particularly on the improved con- 
dition of Ireland at present, as compared 
with that of 1830. He should not envy 
him the merit of any success which might 
have attended his efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of that country, if he could bring 
himself to believe that it had taken place ; 
but, from all the information which he had 
the means of procuring with regard to 
the state of Ireland, he was induced to 
think, that that country was never in a 
situation calculated to excite greater alarm, 
than at the present moment. But with 
respect to foreign affairs, with respect to 
those countries which were the immediate 
subject of consideration, we could not long 
be kept in suspense. Peace or war had 
arrived, which must, within a very short 
time, terminate, either in peace, or in an 
interruption of peace. Again, then, he said, 
let them consider well the ground of war ; 
if war they were about to have with Hol- 
land—war to compel her, against her will, 
to do something inconsistent with her 
honour, or with her independence. Be- 
ware of that. England had before been 
in alliance with France against Holland, 
Remember the relation in which she had 
stood towards that country—remember the 
period—that disgraceful period —in the 
reign of Charles 2nd, from the year 1670 
to the peace of Nimeguen in 1678, look 
to the alliance between England and France 
at that disgraceful period ; remember the 
terms of that alliance, and the relations 
in which we had stood towards France, 
and towards the House of Nassau. He 
remembered the indignant terms in which 
Mr. Fox spoke of the disgraceful and 
unnatural alliances which this country 
entered into with France at that period. 
He said, that his blood boiled at the con- 
templation of the disgraceful policy which 
was pursued by this country. He conjured 
the Ministers to satisfy the House, if they 
were about to enter into alliance with any 
power, to coerce a third, of the justice of 
that alliance. Let them bear in mind 
what could be done by a gallant. people 
attached to freedom, who now seemed to 
rally round their sovereign with the unani- 
mous determination to encounter every 
extremity, rather than submit to injustice 
or disgrace. Remember the siege of 
Haarlem — remember the exploits that 
had been achieved on that and numberless 
other occasions by the same gallant na- 
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tion. Before Ministers asked the House 
to sanction a new crusade against Holland, 
implying approbation of their policy, 
let them accede, at least, to this reason- 
able request, that, they would either afford 
the House information respecting the na- 
ture of our foreign relations, or postpone 
this vote. ‘These were the grounds upon 
which he protested against being made a 
judge in the question at present before 
the House. He had not the necessary in- 
formation to enable him to give a vote upon 
it. The present agony and crisis of Hol- 
land was not the time for calling upon the 
House for a ratification of this treaty. Let 
it be remembered, that this vote was for the 
postponement of the question, and not for 
its rejection. i The course which he, for one, 
should pursue, should the House de- 
termine to ratify this treaty, would be, to 
vote a negative, and leave the responsibility 
of the transaction upon those who proposed 
it; but with asolemn protest, on his part, 
against the unfairness and injustice of the 
proceeding. 

Viscount Palmerston was disposed to 
notice, in addressing himself to the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet, first, that part 
of it which related to a topic incidentally 
introduced into this discussion—the sub- 
ject of Greece and of the Greek loan, be- 
cause not only that which had fallen from 
him, but that which had been stated by 
others, rendered it absolutely necessary 
that he should make some observations 
upon the subject. The right hon. Baronet 
misunderstood his right hon. friend when 
he said, that the present Government was 
bound, hand and foot, by the acts of their 
predecessors ; for his right hon. friend ap- 
plied that observation to Belgium rather 
than to Greece ; but, nevertheless, he was 
disposed to adopt that observation with 
respect to Greece also, because if any one 
would look at the papers and other docu- 
ments of the late Government, he would 
find, that that Government did take upon 
itself to say that it would guarantee a loan 
to Greece. It would be seen, in one of the 
protocols, that the three Powers did gua- 
rantee a loan to be advanced to Greece, 
the amount of which, however, was not 
specified by that- protocol. But that pro- 
tocol was communicated to the provisional 
government of Greece, by the three Powers 
engaging to guarantee to that state a 
loan ; and, he conceived, upon an exami- 
nation of this document, that the present 
Government succeeded to the obligation 
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thus contracted by the last Government ; 
and that it was not in its power fairly and 
honourably to shrink from that obligation. 
But if it was necessary to show to the 
House, that, in the opinion of the last 
Government, a pecuniary advance was re- 
quisite for the purpose of supporting the 
independence of Greece, it was equally 
necessary to refer to those facts which 
would demonstrate, that, in the opinion of 
the late Government, it was not a personal 
advance to Prince Leopold but to the Greek 
state ; for, upon the resignation of prince 
Leopold, when, strictly speaking, the loan 
would have ceased, the late Government 
did, in October, 1830, sanction an advance 
of money to Greece. The sum of 20,0001. 
was advanced on that occasion by each of 
the three Powers, which it was agreed 
should be repaid out of the loan when 
contracted, or, in the event of a loan not 
being contracted, then it was to be repaid 
out of any other resources of which Greece 
might be possessed. He said, therefore, 
that it was an engagement on the part of 
the three Powers to make an advance to 
the Greek state, and not simply to the 
person of prince Leopold. When Minis- 
ters had been so much taken to task, for 
making advances of money without coming 
to Parliament for its sanction, he could 
not help remarking that the instance which 
he had just mentioned was a precedent set 
by those who now took them to task, for 
though the sum was not a very large 
one, yet the principle involved in its ad- 
vance was the same, But, then, it was said 
prince Leopold was a good choice, having 
the qualifications of age and experience ; 
but that now we had got a young gentle- 
man not out of his teens. All he could say 
was, that prince Otho of Bavaria was within 
one year of the age when he might be 
sovereign of Bavaria—that he was a mem- 
ber of a royal family, of one of the most 
considerable of the minor states in Ger- 
many—and connected with a country in 
which a constitutional form of government 
exists, which was, in his opinion, a great 
consideration for Greece. He was able to 
say, that the choice had been very ac- 
ceptable to Greece, and had been received 
with satisfaction by all parties in that 
country. But they were asked why pursue 
one course with respect to the Greek 
treaty, and another course with respect to 
the Russian-Dutch loan? With regard 
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to the Russian-Dutch loan, they had sub- 
mitted the whole matter to Parliament. 
The reason was obvious. It was impossible 
to explain the grounds of a new engage- 
ment, by merely showing Parliament the 
continuation of those papers which the late 
Government had produced to this House, 
up to a certain period ; but with respect to 
the Russian-Dutch loan, that had received 
the sanction of Parliament in 1815, and the 
papers already laid before Parliament con- 
tained reasons sufficient to justify it. 
He could not admit, that this was a ques- 
tion which turned upon mixed consider- 
ations, though it did appear, that it had 
received very mixed consideration on the 
other side of the House; for his honour- 
able friend who had proposed the adjourn- 
ment, agreed to the payment of this money 
in January, but objected to our payment in 
July ; whilst others had condemned the 
payment in January, and would sanction 
it in July. There were others, again, 
still opposed to both these modes of pro- 
ceeding ; therefore, it certainly was a 
question most mixed. With respect to 
the question itself, it rested upon the terms 
of the documents, which were entirely in 
the possession of the House, and upon 
which the question must, and ought to be, 
decided. In the Convention of 1815, 
might be seen the terms upon which this 
loan was contracted. It was there stated, 
as clearly as language could express, that 
it was for the past services performed by 
Russia in the course of the war. Those 
services were to be paid for by Holland. 
The Allies had equal claims; but those 
claims having been deferred to Russia, 
Holland paid to Russia that which other- 
wise would have been paid to Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia. She took upon her- 
self to.pay Russia 50,000,000 of florins. 
It was true that the way in which we be- 
came concerned in that transaction was, 
that we had some colonies in our possession 
which had been captured from Holland dur- 
ing the war. We had a right to retain those 
colonies, and it was an act of generosity 
on our part to make any compensation for 
them to Holland ; and we should only have 
been induced to do so, because that com- 
pensation was to be applied to purposes, 
not merely for the advantage of Holland, 
but for the advantage of England too, and 
for the preservation of peace, and the 
maintenance of the balance of power. This 
must not be considered as simply a question 
of bargain and sale between Holland and 
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England, under which we bought certain 
colonies from Holland, because we agreed 
to lay out 2,000,000/. on the erection of 
frontier fortresses, and to pay 3,000,000. 
to Russia. It was not a mere transaction 
between this country and Holland for the 
purchase of her colonies, but we were pur- 
suing British objects, and seeking to se- 
cure British interests. Then came the 
question as to the condition upon which 
this money was to be paid to Russia, 
which had been already so fully discussed, 
and in which discussion, it was proved 
that the condition had reference not to the 
separation of Belgium from Holland, in the 
way in which it had been separated, but 
to a separation to be affected by hostile 
force. The very words of the Treaty— 
separated and passed away, proved this, 
the words of the original were seraient 
soustraits; so that the expressions bore 
not that they should be withdrawn merely, 
but that it was contemplated that they 
should be withdrawn by some other agency, 
and not by themselves. That treaty was 
made in 1815—Buonaparte having not 
long before landed in site from Elba, 
and every body believing that we were 
again upon the eve of general war, which 
would be undertaken upon principles of 
ambition and conquest similar to those upon 
which Belgium had before been called 
upon by France to ally herself with that 
power. It was, therefore perfectly obvious 
by whom the separation was to be effected ; 
that it was to be effected by the invasion of 
the arms of France, ue Buonaparte, 
against whom the powers of Europe had 
confederated together, because it was in- 
compatible with the peace of those States 
that Belgium should be united with France. 
But it was said that, although it might 
be no longer a question whether this 
money was to be paid, still it was a doubt 
to whom it wasreally due. Gentlemen on 
the other side stated “We want to know 
whether this money is not due to Holland.” 
But he (Lord Palmerston) should like to 
know upon what pretence it was due to 
Holland? Our transaction was with 
Russia — we bound ourselves to Russia 
to pay the money which was to be paid 
in Holland itself. What, then, was 
it proposed to do? Was it that we were 
to make a Dutch payment to the Dutch 
themselves? But upon what principle 
was Holland for the rt time, to look for 
the payment to her? He was quite at 
a loss to conceive the logical connexion 
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by which Gentlemen arrived at this con- 
clusion from the premises from which they 
started. Did they mean to say, that this 
money ought to be paid to Holland, in 
consideration of our retaining her colonies? 
Holland had not the shadow of a right to 
have hercolonies restored, or the money paid 
to her, even if that money had been agreed 
to be paid by England on account merely 
of her having retained those colonies. For 
had the two parties made such a bargain, 
they must have abided by it as it stood ; 
for there was no possible pretence, fifteen 
years after a bargain had been made, if 
that which had been received, and which 
was at the time a full equivalent for what 
was given up, had since been taken away, 
for reclaiming that which had been given 
up. Suppose that we had lost one of these 
colonies by the invasion of a foreign enemy, 
or by internal rebellion, should we have 
gone to Holland, and have said, “You 
must return us a portion of the 5,000,000/. 
we have paid to Russia, because of the 
colony we have lost?” She would have 
laughed us to scorn. Neither was there 
any ground for the converse of that propo- 
sition ; because she had lost Belgium, in 
consequence of her unfortunate mode of 
governing that country, she had no right, 
at the end of fifteen years, to come and 
claim at our hands the money which we 
had paid already, and therefore there 
could be no question as to whom this 
money was due. Either it was due to 
Russia, or to nobody at all; and, therefore, 
as the right hon. Baronet admitted that a 
debt really existed, he hada right to claim 
the vote of the right hon. Baronet ; or if 
he only entertained a doubt upon the sub- 
ject, he ought to resolve that doubt in a 
manner most consistent with the good 
faith and honour of this country. How- 
ever, the right hon. Baronet stated that 
this question was prematurely brought 
under the consideration of the House, and 
that it ought to be postponed until we re- 
ceived the result of those negotiations 
which were still pending. But the two 
transactions were essentially distinct. ‘The 
question here was, whether there had 
taken place such a separation of Belgium 
from Holland, as entitled Great Britain to 
continue the payment of this ‘money? 
Either it had taken place, or it had not ; 
if not, then the former treaty was in exist« 
ance, and the payment must continue ; 
but if it bad taken place, then Ministers 
were entitled to come to Parliament to re- 
quire their sanction to a new treaty for the 
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purpose of removing any doubts upon the 
subject? But was the separation consum- 
mated? Why, it was contended, on a 
former occasion, that not only did the se- 
paration exist, but that that separation 
had existed even in the early part of the 
last year. But no man could now doubt 
that separation, since it had been recog- 
nized, not only by this country, but also 
by Russia, and the other parties to the 
treaty of separation. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman asked whether there was no reser- 
vation as to the ratification of the treaty ? 
No reservations existed as to the question 
of erecting Belgium into an independent 
state—an Act which the twenty-four ar- 
ticles had done ; therefore, as far as this 
question turned upon the point—whether 
a separation had taken place or not — 
that question was decided in the affirma- 
tive, and that separation was warranted 
and recognized by Russia and by her gua- 
rantee. But, then, it was said, ‘“* We 
should like to know whether Russia has 
performed her part of the engagement, by 
making her policy, in this matter, conform 
to the policy of England.” The best proof 
of that was, that Russia had adopted and 
ratified that treaty ; because if any body 
attended to the existing relations of Russia 
with the House of Nassau, it must be ob- 
vious to him that it could not be agreeable 
to Russia to become a party to an arrange- 
ment by which that Power had suffered so 
much. Therefore, he would say Russia 
had fulfilled her engagement with this 
country. As to the cause of the separa- 
tion of Belgium from Holland, he had 
never asserted, either that his Majesty’s 
present Government were the cause of it, 
or that the last Government were the 
cause. Both Governments had found 
the separation effected by the force of 
circumstances ; and they acted wisely in 
not having recourse to means for reesta~ 
blishing a union, which, owing to the 
discord existing between the two nations, 
and the repugnance of the two nations, 
could not have been long maintained. The 
peace of Europe would have been infalli- 
bly interrupted if any attempt had been 
made to reunite Belgium with Holland. 
But Ministers were asked whether they 
did not, in the first place, say that the 
Prince of Nassau should continue Sovereign 
of Belgium. Most unquestionably they 
did ; and it was not till after the lapse of a 
considerable time, that the British Govern- 
ment gave up the attempt to bring about 
that object, not by the dictation of the 
X 2 
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British Government, or of the Allied 
Powers, but by the people of Belgium 
themselves, who were supposed, at one 
time, to be disposed to elect the Prince of 
Orange. That election was prevented by 
the same cause that still prevented the 
settlement of the question, by the disin- 
clination, on the part of that personage, 
without whose consent the Prince of Orange 
could not have accepted the Crown, and 
which personage would not consent that 
the Prince of Orangeshould wear the Crown 
of Belgium separate from that of Holland. 
But the separation which had been effected, 
and which had been sanctioned, though 
not created, by the British Government, 
was an arrangement the best calculated to 
carry into effect those great principles 
of European security which were attempted 
to be established in 1815. His Majesty’s 
Government had tried to create a barrier 
in the Netherlands by uniting the Dutch 
nation with Belgium; but it had been 
found that the difference of feeling existing 
between the two people had prevented that 
nominal union from becoming a real union. 
And it was obvious to everybody, that a 
kingdom consisting of two nations, having 
between themselves the principles of re- 
pulsion instead of attraction, existed not 
for strength, but weakness. It was a mis- 
take to suppose that there was not in 
Belgium a high national feeling ; it was a 
mistake to suppose that Belgium was not 
satisfied with independence, and anxious to 
maintain it. The hon. member for Thet- 
ford had uttered his prophecies. He 
(Lord Palmerston) would also prophesy. 
He would venture to predict that the pre- 
sent independence of Belgium, founded, as 
it was upon national feeling, resting upon 
national interests, supported by the people, 
and by a sovereign whom the people had 
chosen—that sovereign sanctioned and 
guranteed by the European Powers, and 
by France among the others; he would 
venture to predict that that would be found 
an arrangement more stable and more ef- 
fectual to its purpose than the arrangement 
made in 1815. Ministers had accom- 
plished British objects, and consulted and 
secured British interests by this arrange- 
ment ; these being precisely the same ob- 
jects for which we, in 1815, engaged to 
pay the Russian-Dutch loan, in the pay- 
ment of which the maintenance of the good 
faith and national policy of this country 
consisted. It was said, that Holland would 
never agree to some of the arrangements 
proposed. The right hon. Baronet seemed 
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not to have read the protocols which were 
lying on his table, with his usual attention, 
when he conceived that Holland had those 
grounds of objection which he had described, 
or that we claimed for Belgium a right to 
make a military road through Holland, or 
to navigate artificial canals. The right 
hon. Gentleman was mistaken in a most 
essential respect as to the articles of the 
proposed treaty.. The object of the treaty, 
first of all, was to secure to Holland the 
territoral extent which she possessed in 
1770; but it was also to place. Holland, 
in point of territory, in a better situation 
than that in which she stood before. For 
that purpose it was arranged, that, by ex- 
change, a part of the Belgian provinces 
should go tothe King of Holland, whoeither 
as King of Holland, or as Grand Duke of 
Luxemburgh, would have a right, by the 
possession of that conceded territory, to 
cut off Belgium from all communication 
with Germany, which had hitherto been 
her great land outlet. In order to prevent 
that, a stipulation was made, that Holland 
should grant to Belgium, not the right 
to construct military roads, but the right 
of commercial communications, through a 
portion of that territory which was con- 
ceded by Belgium to Holland. This made 
the greatest difference in the world in the 
mode of stating the case. All over Ger- 
many the several states had reciprocal 
rights of passing through one another’s 
territories for the purposes of commerce. 
There was a material difference between a 
military and a commercial road. Then 
with regard to the canals, the right hon. 
Gentleman was mistaken as to these being 
artificial canals. There were some artificial 
canals, which though not used in common 
with other nations, it would be perfectly 
for the interests of these two equally to 
navigate ; and this had been stipulated 
for without the slightest objection being 
made by either party. But there was a 
common island which formed a natural 
channel, about seven or eight miles in 
length; and it was the right of passing 
through that channel, which the Dutch, at 
the present moment, objected to. But that 
was not an artificial channel, but a natural 
river ; and, like the Scheldt and the Rhine, 
discharged itself into the sea. But it was 
said, was it not hard to impose upon 
Holland these conditions, whether they 
be of importance or not? In answer to 
that he would state that these conditions 
were of the utmost importance for Belgium ; 
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Holland herself ; for if Holland could have 
Belgium still entirely united to herself, 
that would undoubtedly be the best con- 
nexion for the interests of both; but if 
that were impossible—and every Dutch- 
man repudiated the connexion quite as 
much as the Belgians themselves—what 
was the next best thing? Was it that 
Belgium should be partitioned ; what would 
be the advantage to Holland? She 
would get one or two dissatisfied provinces, 
and France would get all the rest. Could 
that constitute a sufficient frontier between 
France and Holland? No; it would be 
bad policy to act upon such a system, It 
was well for Holland that there should be 
interposed an entirely independent king- 
dom ; and the independence of Belgium, 
guaranteed by France, would be a more 
effectual barrier than could be formed by 
any other arrangement ; and her interest 
would rather be promoted by it than any 
hurt could be sustained by the right of the 
Belgians to enter their privileged canals. 
This ought to be acceded to, in order 
to afford Belgium means of existence ; 
and those means were entirely dependent 
on her commerce. The Dutch would be 
a commercial nation, and they would wish 
to exclude Belgium from the German 
markets, looking upon her in the character 
of a commercial rival. They thought also, 
that they would be consulting their own 
interests by excluding Belgium from any 
communication by sea; and thus, if Bel- 
gium were hermetically sealed, both by 
land and by sea, they imagined the interests 
of Holland would be, in proportion, pro- 
moted. They wished Belgium to be sepa- 
rated from Holland, and also from the rest 
of the world. But there was commerce 
enough for all. Unless Belgium had these 
roads by land, and also the power of using 
these waters, she would be placed in a 
situation in which it would be absolutely 
impossible for her to maintain her inde- 
pendence, or to pay that portion of the 
Dutch debt which it had been stipulated 
she should bear. It was also in consider- 
ation of these very points, and the facilities 
of obtaining these land and water commu- 
nications, that a larger portion of the joint 
debt had been thrown upon Belgium than 
she would have been otherwise bound to 
support ; therefore, the good sense upon 
which the transaction was founded, and 
the interests of Holland herself, equally 
justified the arrangement which, in that 
respect, had been made. He was not going 
to refer to the dissertation which had been 
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held upon the unnatural union between 
this country and France, against our ancient 
ally the Dutch. This country had inti- 
mate relations with France, not for the 
purpose (as had been stated by hon. Mem- 
bers) of subjugating Europe, but for the 
purpose of maintaining the peace of Eu- 
rope—of causing to be respected the inde 
pendence of States—and of effecting this 
arrangement about Belgium; which was 
as much for the interests of England as it 
was for the security and repose of Europe. 
It had been asked, who would be ambitious 
to undertake the government after the 
present Ministers, and to take upthe thread 
of those complicated negotiations in which 
they had been engaged? If it should be 
his lot to cease the conducting of these 
negotiations, he should look back with great 
satisfaction and pride to the part he had 
borne in conducting that very difficult and 
complicated transaction, When they had 
succeeded to the Government of this 
country, no man acquainted with its affairs 
would have ventured to predict that three 
months could elapse without our being in- 
volved in a general war ; a year and a half 
had elapsed, however, since that event, 
and that war had not happened. When- 
ever the general character of our foreign 
policy should be made the subject of dis- 
cussion, he should feel no difficulty in 
going, point by point, into our foreign 
relations ; and when that House and the 
country should be appealed to, neither the 
one nor the other would be disposed to 
think that the principles upon which that 
policy had been conducted, had been less 
suited to the interests of the country, or 
less congenial to that spirit of liberty 
which characterized this nation, than those 
which their predecessors had pursued. 
But they had been asked, who would un- 
dertake the foreign department — where 
would you find an individual who would 
run the risk of governing Ireland—where 
find a man bold enough to take upon him- 
self the guidance of the colonies—who 
would be the ambitious individual to assume 
the command of the British navy ? Who 
was he who would take charge of the 
finances? Why, he would undertake to 
answer every one of these questions, and 
give an answer which the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would consider highly satisfactory, 
if they, in return, would only answer one 
question: that question was—when they 
had got all these various persons, who 
would undertake to manage the House of 
Commons? Because he (Lord Palmerston) 
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had a strange suspicion, that if an indi-' 


vidual could have been met with to take 
upon him that task, there would have been 
found individuals possessed of sufficient 
confidence in their own powers, and who 
would have thought themselves sufficiently 
able to encounter all the intricate and 
complicated difficulties of the present 
times—men who would have taken up the 
Belgian question, and the question of our 
other foreign relations, whether with 
France, or with Portugal, with perfect 
facility—who would have found leisure for 
issuing orders for the colonies—who would 
have managed the arrangement of the 
question of tithes for Ireland—who would 
have commanded that excellent navy, which 
his right hon. friend had placed in a better 
situation than ever navy was before—and 
they might have discovered, too, persons 
who would have been prepared to bring in 
new Bills for sugar duties and spirit duties, 
and have offered to manage all the finances 
of this country. He would not dwell longer 
upon this subject. He could not admit 
that this question was one which the vote 
proposed by the hon. Gentleman went 
merely to delay ; because he should like to 
know, if hon. Gentlemen really wished to 
negative the vote, what other course than 
the present could they have adopted? He 
believed it to be their object to throw this 
vote out altogether. Let not hon. Gen- 
tlemen, therefore, run away with a notion, 
that the effect of this Motion was only to 

stpone the consideration of the question. 
It would be childish not to understand, by 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman himself 
(who said he made this Motion because he 
thought we ought not to continue the pay- 
ment of this money), that it was merely 
fur delay. Its object really was to dispose 
of the proposition of the Government upon 
this question—that proposition now sub- 
mitted to our consideration being, whether 
this payment was, in future, to be sanc- 
tioned, or whether it was to be negatived 
by Parliament ? 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 112; Noes 191—Majority 79. 
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Byng, Sir J. 

Byng, G. 
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Fellowes, H. A. W. 
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Forbes, Sir C. 
Gordon, R. 


Graham, Rt. Hn.SirJ. 


Graham, Sir S. 
Grant, Rt. Hn. R. 
Greene, T. 
Greene, T. G. 
Grey, Colonel 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Gurney, I. 
Handley, W. F. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Heywood, B. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, J. 
Horne, Sir W. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howick, Viscount 
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Hughes, H. 
Hume, J. 


Jerningham,Hon.V.S. 
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Knight, H. G. 
Knight, R. 
Labouchere, H. 
Langston, J, H. 
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Lumley, J.8. 
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Maberly, Colonel 
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Sanford, E. A. 
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Skipwith, Sir G. 
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Smith, J. 

Smith, J. A. 
Smith, M. T. 
Smith, R. V. 


Stanhope, Capt. R. H, 
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Stephenson, H. F, 
Stewart, P. M. 
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Stuart, Lord P. J. 
Thicknesse, R. 


Thomson, Rt. Hn.€.P. 


Townley, R. G. 
Townshend, Lord C. 
Tracy, C. H. 

Tyrell, C. 

Venables, Alderman 
Vernon, Hon. G. 
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Wilde, T. Brabazon, Viscount 
Williams, W. A. Brown, J. 
Willoughby, Sir H. Browne, D. 

Wood, C. Bourke, Sir J. 
Wood, J. Callaghan, D. 


Hill, Lord G. A. 
Hort, Sir W. 


Wood, Alderman 
Wrightscn, W. B. 


ScoTLanp. Howard, R. 
Adam, Admiral Jephson, C. D. O. 
Agnew, Sir A. Killeen, Lord 
Dixon, J. King, Hon. R. 


Lamb, Hon. G. 
Macnamara, W. 
Mullins, F. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Ponsonby, Hon. G. 
Power, R. 
Rice, T. 8. 
Russell, J. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Walker, C. A. 
White, Colonel H. 
White, S. 
Wyse, T. 

TELLER. 
Duncannon, Viscount 


Ferguson, R. 
Fergusson, R. C. 
Grant, Right Hon. C. 
Haliburton, Hn. D. G. 
Jeffrey, Right Hon. F. 
Johnstone, A. 
Johnstone, J. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Mackenzie, S. 
M’Leod, R. 
Morison, J. 
Sinclair, G. 
Stewart, Sir M.S. 
IRELAND. 
Boyle, Hon. J. 


Paired off against the Amendment. 
Anson, Sir G. Kemp, T. R. 
Barham, J. Noel, Sir G. 
Burrell, Sir C. O’Connor, O. 
Chapman, M. L. Ord, W. 
Crampton, P. C. Ramsbottom, J. 
Doyle, Sir J. M. Russell, Sir R. G. 
Dundas, Hon. J. Scott, Sir E. D. 
Dundas, Hon. J. C. Stuart, Lord D. 
Fox, Lieut.-col. Western, C.C. 
Gisborne, Colonel Williamson, Sir H. 
Hughes, Thomas 


The original Resolution put and carvied. 
The House resumed ; Resolution re- 
ported. 


Snerirrs’ Expenses.] Mr. Fysche 
Palmer moved the Order of the Day, for 
the third reading of the Sheriffs’ Expenses 
Bill. 

Mr. Campbell moved, that the Clause ex- 
empting Sheriffs from the necessity of escort- 
ing Judges into towns of assize be omitted. 
The usage was as ancient as the Constitu- 
tion, and was as great an amusement to the 
people as a race, or any other spectacle. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney would vote for 
the Amendment, and considered the whole 
Bill to be a paltry piece of legislation. 

Mr. Fysche Palmer could take it upon 
him to say, that many of the Judges com- 
plained of the usage, which the learned 
Member would preserve as a great incon- 
venience to themselves, as well as an un- 
necessary expense to the Sheriff. 

The House divided on the Amendment : 
Ayes 28 ; Noes 16—Majority 12, 
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| Clause omitted. 
The Bill was then read a third time, and 
passed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, July 21, 1832. 
Minutss.] Bills. Read a first time :—Russian-Dutch Loan. 
Petitions presented. By Mr. Lennarp, from Dissenters 
at Maldon,—in favour of the Ministerial Plan of Educa-~ 
tion (Ireland).—By Mr. Robert Grant; from certain 

Jews of London, praying for the removal of all Disabili- 

ties. 

Wautruam Forest.] Mr. Lennard 
presented a Petition from the freeholders 
and occupiers of land in the neighbourhood 
of Waltham Forest, praying that the deer 
upon that forest might be destroyed. The 
petitioners complained that their property 
was greatly injured by the deer, and he 
(Mr. Lennard) believed they had good 
reason for the complaint they made. He 
had not been able exactly to ascertain what 
number of deer there were upon the forest; 
but it had been stated that there were 
several thousands. These not being con- 
fined within the forest by any fence, 
ranged over the adjoining country, and 
necessarily committed great injury. In 
1793, when a commission was appointed to 
inquire into the state of the forests and 
Crown lands, a memorial was presented to 
the Commissioners, from the owners and 
occupiers of land of twelve parishes within 
and adjoining the forest, stating, that they 
were injured to the amount of full one- 
tenth part of the annual rent or value of 
their land by the deer. He did not think 
that this could be an overstatement of the 
mischief which was done to the neighbour- 
hood. It was obvious, too, that the timber 
in the forest must be greatly injured by the 
deer, or else fenced at a great expense, and 
it was notorious that the deer were the oc- 
casion of much poaching, and many com- 
mitments to the county gaol. He begged 
it to be observed, that the petition was not 
asking for the inclosure of the forest. To 
that, he knew many Gentlemen residing in 
the neighbourhood of the forest would 
decidedly and very strongly object. But, 
in praying for the removal of the deer, it 
seemed to him, that the petitioners were 
only asking for the removal of that which 
must be considered a public nuisance. The 
petition further prayed, that the forest laws 
might be abolished, the fence months done 
away with, and each parish allowed to 
have its common district. He hoped the 


petition would receive the attention of his .» 
Majesty’s Government. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 23, 1832. 


MiNvTES.] Bills. Read a first time :—Sheriffs Expenses; 
Newfoundland; Appropriation of Duties. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Rapnor, from Clahane 
and Ballyduff, and from Cong; and by the Earl of SEFTon, 
from Protestant Dissenters, Dublin,—against Tithes 
(Ireland).—By Lord Piunxett, from the Presbytery of 
Antrim; and by the Earl of Rapnor, from Cong,—in 
favour of the Ministerial Plan of Education (Ireland).—By 
the Duke of CUMBERLAND, from the Provost and Fellows ; 
and by the Archbishop of ArmaGH, from the Under 
Graduates of Trinity College, Dublin,—for assimilating 
the Constituency of Dublin University to that of Oxford 
and Cambridge.—By the Earl of Rapnor, from Cong,— 
in favour of the Reform (Ireland) Bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILL FOR 
IRELAND—SEconpDReapinG.] Lord Teyn- 
ham presented a Petition from a large and 
respectable body of the Freeholders of the 
County of Mayo, praying for a more 
effective Representation of the Irish Coun- 
ties. The county of Mayo was a very 
important county, with 700,000 inhabit- 
ants, and a most numerous and respectable 
body of freeholders, and some important 
sea-port towns, and was, for all these 
reasons, well entitled to a Member, in 
addition to those which it already re- 
turned to Parliament. The great error 
in governing Ireland had been the not 
considering it as a component part of 
the British empire, but treating it as 
a conquered country. It was, however, 
absolutely necessary, in order to ensure the 
good government of Ireland, that itshould be 
treated in every respect as a component part 
of the British empire, and, therefore, the 
counties, in respect of the Representation, 
ought to be put on the same footing as the 
English counties, and the same principle 
ought to be acted on in both cases. The 
petition was well worthy of their Lord- 
ships’ attention. 

Laid on the Table. 

The Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading of the Reform of Parliament (Ire- 
land) Bill read. 

Viscount Melbourne rose to move, that 
the Bill be then read a second time. This 
was the last in the series of those great and 
important measures of Reform which had 
so long and so anxiously occupied the at- 
tention of Parliament and of the public. 
But, if the attention bestowed on them had 
been laborious and painful, he fully ex- 
pected, and confidently trusted, that the 
greatest advantages would result from 
them; and that the expectations of those 
would be disappointed and defeated, who 
thought that the consequences which would 
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result from these. Bills would be anarchy 
and confusion, misfortune and calamity. In 
moving the second reading of this Bill, he 
thought himself entirely relieved from enter- 
ing upon any discussion of the general ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform. He appre- 
hended that it was unnecessary to do so on 
the present occasion ; since, in all the dis- 
cussions in the other House on this subject, 
it was never said, that the Reform ought 
not to be extended to Ireland. If the 
nomination boroughs were done away 
here, they ought to be done away in 
Ireland ; and if the elective franchise was 
extended in England, it could hardly be 
contended that it ought not also to be ex- 
tended in Ireland, in a manner suited to 
the circumstances of that country. He 
would only remark, as to the general ques- 
tion, that it had been sometimes urged 
against his Majesty’s Ministers, that, in 
their measures of Reform, they had not 
only gone too far, but had gone much 
further than was expected of them by the 
Reformers themselves. To that he would 
only answer, that when it became absolutely 
necessary to adopt some measure of Reform, 
it was also necessary that the Reform should 
be carried to the extent.to which these 
measures had carried it, as, otherwise, Mi- 
nisters would have involved themselves in 
inconsistences and difficulties from which it 
would have been impossible to extricate 
themselves. In considering, for instance, 
the question of the disfranchisement of the 
nomination boroughs, it was utterly im- 
possible for them to make any distinctions 
by abolishing some and preserving others ; 
for then they might, with every appearance 
of truth, be accused of gross partiality and 
injustice ; and if some had been done away, 
and others retained, they would have sub- 
jected themselves to a much stronger con- 
demnation, even from their opponents, than 
they could possibly incur by abolishing these 
boroughs altogether. But if the making of 
any invidious distinction would have been 
bad here, it would have been still worse in 
Ireland. If they had retained some of the 
boroughs there in the bands of certain indi- 
viduals, while they disfranchised others, the 
measure would have been productive of 
much greater scandal than the disfranchise- 
ment of the whole. In calling their Lord- 
ships’ attention particularly to the Bill now 
before them, it would not be necessary for 
him to travel back into the history of the 
Parliament of Ireland. When his noble 
and learned friend on the Woolsack moved 
the second reading of the Scotch Reform 
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Bill, it was necessary for him to enter at 
some length into an exposition of the 
tenures of Scotland, and into its history 
and antiquities. But nothing of that kind 
was required here, as the Representation in 
Ireland had been much the same as that in 
England. It only remained for him, there- 
fore, to state generally the provisions of the 
Bill, and to point out in what respects they 
differed from those’in the English Reform 
Bill, and the reasons for that difference. 
In the first place, with respect to the 
numbers to which the petition presented by 
a noble Lord (Lord Teynham) referred, it 
was impossible that, in a measure of this 
kind, the question should not be thrown 
open as to the number of Representatives 
which it would be proper to assign to the 
various portions of the empire. The utmost 
care had been taken to settle that point in 
the fairest and most impartial manner, and 
with as little disturbance of the former 
system as possible. Their Lordships were 
aware that the county Representation in Ire- 
land had been settled at the time of the Union. 
The amount of the Irish county Repre- 
sentation, as then settled, was, two Mem- 
bers for each of the thirty-two counties, 
making sixty-four; which, together with ten 
Members for counties of cities, twenty-five 
Members for towns or boroughs, and one 
Member for the University of Dublin, made 
up the whole amount of 100 Members now 
returned for Ireland. That scale of Repre- 
sentation was considered to be as fair as 
possible, when the relative situation of the 
two countries as to their respective property 
and population, was considered. The num- 
bers of the county Representation were not 
decreased, but increased, on that occasion, by 
those who were drawn from other sources, 
by removing Members from such boroughs 
as at that time were not considered to be 
entitled to theirthen scale of Representation. 
That was the state of the Representation 
for Ireland, as settled at the Union; and 
though he was not very conversant with 
the proceedings of those times, he did not 
believe that that measure of Representation 
was muchattacked. To this number of 100, 
there were, by this Bill, five more Members 
to be added, making the whole number 
105. And as the same anomaly existed 
in Ireland to a small extent, which so long 
prevailed in this country, of large and popu- 
lous towns, having great wealth and trade, 
and possessing all the elements that cha- 
racterize a constituency deserving of a 
direct participation in political rights being 
yet altogether but imperfectly represented, it 
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was in this class of the Irish constituency that 
the principal addition was to take place, by 
giving an additional Member to each of the 
cities of Limerick and Waterford, the borough 
of Belfast, and the county town of Galway, 
which, with one additional Member for the 
University of Dublin, would complete the 
number of Irish Members to be returned 
on the present scale. As to the Representa- 
tion of this University, and the petition 
presented by the illustrious Duke (the 
Duke of Cumberland), the matter to which 
it referred would come more properly to be 
considered in the Committee. Then, as to 
the counties, leaseholders had been admitted 
to the franchise to a considerable extent— 
leaseholders of sixty-years, at 20/. rent ; of 
twenty years, at 10/. rent; of fourteen 
years, at 20/1. rent. The elective franchise 
would thus be brought into the hands of a 
very respectable constituency, and would 
restore that connection between the land- 
owners and the most respectable part of the 
population which had been of late but two 
much interrupted. Then, in the cities 
which were counties of themselves, the 
votes of the 10/. freeholders had been 
added, and in the boroughs the franchise 
had been given to the householders paying 
10. rent, as had been done in England. 
The other principal provisions of the Bill 
related to the registration of votes, and the 
manner of taking the poll, into which it was 
unnecessary for him to enter minutely, but 
he hoped that they combined every facility for 
voting, with effectual means for preventing 
fraud and expense. These were the prin- 
ciples of the Bill, and he hoped that it 
would be considered as a fair and equitable 
enactment, suited to the situation and 
circumstances of that country, and likely to 
give general satisfaction. He submitted it, 
then, to their Lordships, as a fair and 
equitable arrangement, worthy of their 
Lordships’ best attention and consideration. 
It was founded on the principle—first, that 
some Reform must take place ; secondly, 
that the proposed Reform was in substance 
the same as that proposed for England ; 
and, thirdly, that it was well adapted to 
the situation and circumstances of Ireland. 
He moved, that the Bill be now read a 
second time. 

The Duke of Wellington did not consider 
that the most convenient opportunity to 
discuss this subject, as most of the noble 
Lords who wished to deliver their opinions 
upon the principle of the Bill were absent. 
He, however, could not suffer the Bill to be 
read a second time without offering a few 
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observations upon it. He certainly did not 
intend to follow the noble Viscount through 
the details into which he had entered. His 
own opinion was, that it might be ex- 
ceedingly expedient to Reform the sys- 
tem of Representation in this country, 
and even in Scotland, and yet not to touch 
the Representation of Ireland. What his 
noble friend who sat near him had said on 
aformer occasion was true—the Representa- 
tion of the people of Ireland was considered 
and settled thirty years ago. Then, again, 
in 1829, a very important measure was 
adopted, by which the Representation of the 
different interests of that country were con- 
sidered, and, as they thought, finally settled. 
In truth, the measure that was then adopted 
wasfounded upon that other measure, which 
was adopted at the same time—namely, the 
abolition of the 40s.freeholders. That mea- 
sure wasfounded upon the necessity of putting 
an end to theimproper influence of the Priests 
of the Roman Catholic religion. And he 
must say, even supposing that it was now, 
in consequence of what had lately passed 
upon the subject of the reformation of the 
Representation of the people in this part of 
the United Kingdom—supposing that it was 
now necessary to adopt a similar measure 
in Ireland, surely it was necessary to found 
that measure upon the principle of the 
measure of 1829, and not upon any new- 
fangled notions of the present day. ‘That 
was the ground upon which he rested the 
opposition which he intended to give to 
this measure. The noble Lord, who had 
just addressed the House, had stated, that this 
measure for Ireland was founded upon the 
same principle as that which had been 
passed for England. He (the Duke of 
Wellington) begged to remind their Lord- 
ships that there was a most important point 
raised in 1829, with respect to the voters in 
counties of towns. Those places had two 
descriptions of voters—freemen admitted 
by the Corporation, and 40s. freeholders. 
A noble Lord had urged on him, when 
the measure of 1829 was under considera- 
tion, to adopt towards the freeholders of 
counties of towns the same principle that 
he had adopted in the counties at large— 
that was to say, to take away from the 
40s. freeholders in towns the right of 
voting for them. He, however, was not 
disposed to accede to the noble Lord’s 
Representation, because he thought that 
the balance between the interests—the 
freemen and the freeholders—should be 
preserved ; and as the Corporations had 
the power of extending to any amount the 
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number of freemen, he would not consent 
to disfranchise the 40s. freeholders. But 
the first thing that the noble Lord now 
did, in the measure which he had proposed 
to be read a second time, was to put an 
end to the 40s. freeholders and freemen by 
declaring that those rights should expire with 
the individuals who at present possessed 
them. But the noble Viscount did more 
than this, The freemen, unless they were 
resident, lost their votes immediately ; not 
so the freeholders, and, therefore, he begged 
to ask, whether the preponderance would 
not be given to the 40s. freeholders, or 
in other words, to the Roman Catholic 
interests? But what did the noble Lord do 
besides? He said, that the voters should 
be resident LO/. householders, and 10/. free- 
holders hereafter. What did that do? It 
gave, of course, a preponderance of power 
to the Roman Catholic inhabitants of those 
towns. In fact, the noble Lord extinguished 
the rights granted under the charter of the 
Corporations, which was a principle that 
had not been adopted in the English 
Bill. The Corporations were deprived of 
their rights, and the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation was placed in possession of them. 
He must, therefore, object to the Bill, 
because the noble Lord, with respect to 
these counties of towns, had departed from 
the principle and practice laid down in the 
Act of the year 1829. He would admit, 
that, when the principle was adopted in 
the Reform Act for England, of putting 
an end to what were called nomination 
boroughs, it was quite right that the same 
description of Representation should be put 
an end to in Ireland. He did not pretend 
to say that boroughs of that description 
should continue to exist. But, if such an 
alteration were to be introduced into Ire- 
land, in addition to the alteration already 
made in respect to counties of towns, he 
(the Duke of Wellington) maintained, that 
it ought to be on the principle of the Act 
of 1829; and care ought to be taken to 
secure the Protestant interests, and those 
interests connected with property, with the 
Crown, and with the Established Church. 
This Bill effected directly the contrary— 
first of all, it abolished the rights of free- 
men and the rights of Corporations; itthen 
gave the right of voting to 10. house. 
holders, and 10/. freeholders, far the greater 
part of whom were Roman Catholics. Thus 
the power of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood would be established, instead of the 
interests of the great proprietor being pro- 
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man, who paid for his seat. Such anarrange- 
ment was not consistent with the public 
interests, which required that property— 
not the priests of the Roman Catholic 
Church — should have influence in elec- 
tions. It was also totally at variance 
with the principles followed at the period 
of the Union, and in the measure of 
1829. Upon these grounds he should 
decidedly object to the present Bill. A 
plan of Reform might have been intro- 
duced, leaving the influence of Corporations 
in possession of persons of property ; at all 
events there was no necessity whatever to 
hand it over to a class of persons who must 
be under the influence of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests. The noble Viscount justified 
the introduction of this measure upon the 
notion that it was founded upon the same 
principles as the English Act. But he (the 
Duke of Wellington) begged their Lord- 
ships to observe, that the noble Viscount 
had abandoned the example of the English 
Bill, wherever it suited his purpose. In 
doing that the noble Viscount had sacrificed, 
he thought, the interests of the Crown, the 
interests of the Protestant Church, and the 
interests of property. On these grounds he 
should give the Motion of the noble Viscount 
a decided negative. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde could not 
concur with the noble Duke in his objec- 
tions to this Bill, and he was rather sur- 
prised that the noble Duke should now 
turn round on his own measure, and that, 
too, the measure which he (the Mar- 
guess of Clanricarde) thought the proud- 
est of the noble Duke’s Administration. 
He wondered how the advocate of that 
great measure of justice and toleration 
could now endeavour to trip up and in- 
flame religious distinctions which he had 
hoped were destroyed for ever. The noble 
Duke, by his Act of 1829, had advanced 
the freehold qualification to 10/., as a se- 
curity against the influence of the Catho- 
lics ; but he thought at that time, and he 
thought so now, that it was taking away 
the proper influence from the landowners. 
The noble Duke admitted, that it was 
proper to abolish the rotten boroughs in 
Ireland, as well as in England ; but he ob- 
jected to giving an extensive franchise to 
the people. And what did the noble Duke’s 
argument amount to? Simply that the 
people of Ireland were chiefly Catholics. 
Was that a reason why they should be shut 
out from the benefits of the Constitution ? 
If the Catholics possessed wealth and power 
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independently exercise the right of suffrage 
—why should they not be invested with the 
suffrage right? In the cities and boroughs 
the greater number of the freeholders and 
the householders would be Catholics; but 
then they would much more depend on 
Protestant men of property than on Catho- 
lic. Would any man at all acquainted 
with Ireland, venture to assert, that the 
Catholic influence would predominatein Bel- 
fast, Newry, and other such towns; or 
venture to deny, that when. the Catholics, 
as in Galway, would be the chief electors, 
that they possessed every claim of property, 
intelligence, and independence? Hethought 
that the noble Duke’s objections, in that 
respect, were entirely without foundation. 
As the only objection of the noble Duke 
was founded on the single circumstance of 
the influence of the Catholics, it was un« 
necessary for him to enter further into the 
subject ; and he would only add, that if the 
noble Duke expected that the country could 
be governed by force and by bayonets, and 
means of that description, he was quite 
mistaken. A country, to be well governed, 
must be governed by justice, and by a due 
regard to public opinion, and to the sympa- 
thies of the people. The Catholics ought 
not to be disfranchised on account of their 
religion, and if they ought not, there was 
no weight in the noble Duke’s argument. 
The Earl of Limerick could not allow the 
present occasion to pass without saying a few 
words, aJthough, under all the circumstances 
it was with great reluctance that he made 
arfy observations on the subject of this Bill, 
and he confessed that he was induced to 
say a few words only in consequence of a 
remark which had been made by the noble 
Viscount who moved the second reading. 
The noble Viscount was pleased to say, 
that he flattered himself that this measure 
would defeat the expectations of those who 
thought that it would be attended with ca- 
lamitous consequences, and stated his con- 
viction that it would be attended with the 
most beneficial effects. For himself, he 
had only to say, that he should be the last 
man in the world to wish that the measure 
should be attended with ruinous effects ; 
and he should be most happy if the ex- 
pectations of the noble Viscount should be 
realised. But he agreed with the noble 
Duke that this Bill went to overthrow the 
national agreement made at the time of the 
Union, and the arrangement made in 1829. 
There was a noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Plunkett), now in the House, who was 
one of the most violent opponents of the 
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Union, and that noble and learned Lord 
had prophesied, that if Ireland parted 
with its distinct political power, it would 
get itself entirely within the grasp of the 
more powerful country. He begged the 
noble and learned Lord’s pardon for al- 
luding to this. He was one of those who 
thought that the boroughs in Ireland were 
preserved at the time of the Union, for the 
purpose of forming a security for the Pro- 
testant Church, and the Protestant inter. 
ests generally. In 1829, the 40s. free- 
holders in the counties were destroyed, and 
a new constituency formed, and this had 
been held out as a corrective of the other 
Bill passed at the time for removing the 
disabilities of the Catholics, and as a se- 
curity to the Protestant interests. If Ire- 
land were in the same condition as before 
the Union, he was sure that these boroughs 
would not have been suppressed ; they 
were intended as bulwarks of Protestant- 
ism ; but if the Bill passed they would be 
so no longer. There would be thirty or 
forty Irish Members returned solely by the 
influence of the priests, and it was for their 
Lordships to judge if such a body, acting in 
concert in this country, might not produce 
the greatest mischief. Such were his views 
and feelings; but he knew that it was 
vain, after the passing of the Scotch and 
English Bills, to struggle against the mea- 
sure. He hoped, however, that the evils 
which he apprehended from it would not 
be realised ; and no man would be more 
rejoiced, should his expectations prove un- 
founded. 

Lord Plunkett said, he was unwilling to 
provoke further discussion, and would only 
trouble their Lordships with a few words. 
His noble friend (the Earl of Limerick) 
had alluded to the Union between England 
and Ireland. At that period they were 
both Members of the Irish House of Com- 
mons ; but upon this question they had en- 
tertained very different opinions, and had 
given opposing votes. He had opposed the 
Union vehemently. No question had ever 
since arisen, or ever could arise, which would 
so claim his attention and so occupy his heart 
as that measure had done. He had con- 
sidered that the passing of the Union would 
have been the extinction of the independ- 
ence of his native land, and he had strug- 
gled against it with all his might. But he 
had lived long enough to find that he was 
then mistaken, and to correct the prophe- 
cies he had then uttered, and the anticipa- 
tions which he had then entertained. He 
did then imagine that Ireland would have 
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been thrown, bound hand and foot, at the 
mercy of England, and that the power 
thus conferred would have been mercilessly 
abused. He was entirely and agreeably 
disappointed. He never, since the period 
of the Union, knew a question affecting 
the interests of Ireland, which was brought 
before the United Parliament, that was not 
only treated fairly, but even with partial- 
ity and kindness, in consideration of the 
former misgovernment to which the coun- 
try had been subjected. He, therefore, 
confessed, that he had been entirely wrong 
in his views, and would now protest as 
strongly as might be against a Repeal of 
the legislative Union, for he felt that from 
that might follow a separation of the two 
countries, which would be alike prejudicial 
to the best interests of both. It was ac- 
cordingly with great grief that he heard 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Wellington) 
declare, that he would give his vote against 
going into Committee on the Bill under 
consideration. For this was in effect to 
declare, that he would deny to Ireland 
that Reform which had been conceded to 
England and Scotland. It was saying, 
that in England and Scotland, by the mass 
of the people, and by large majorities of 
the House of Commons, and by the decree 
of Parliament, rotten boroughs were rooted 
out as a disgrace to the Constitution—were 
excised as sores and ulcers; yet, neverthe- 
less, they ought and should be continued in 
Ireland, as part of the Constitution of that 
country. Now he contended, that if there 
was one course of conduct more than an- 
other, which was calculated to fill- the 
ranks of those anxious for a Repeal of the 
Union, it was this. To hold out to the 
people of Ireland that, although abuses 
had been swept away in England and Scot- 
land, they should be continued in Ireland, 
would be, he repeated, the most disastrous 
sentiment which could possibly be held out 
to that unfortunate country. He lamented 
likewise the observations which the noble 
Duke had made. The noble Duke had 
argued the question as if it were one of 
Protestant and Catholic. He considered that 
he might, even taking the question in that 
light, prove that the noble Duke was mis- 
taken in the conclusion at which he had ar 
rived ; but he would not condescend to 
argue the question on such grounds. He 
would ask, had the noble Duke's great 
measure indeed been carried, if they were 
now-a-days to legislate or argue upon the 
authority and existence of those ancient 
grudges between the two religious parties? 
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If they were so to do, he had no hesitation 
in declaring the noble Duke’s measure was 
one of two things—useless or mischievous. 
He remembered that, when the subject of 
the Union to which the noble Earl had al- 
luded had been brought forward there had 
been no question entertained respecting 
Catholic or Protestant: the promoters of it 
were wisely anxious to keep all such ques- 
tions out of view. ‘The measure was car- 
ried, and how ?—with strong objections on 
the part of the Protestants, and by nothing 
approaching to an unanimous approval on 
the part of the Catholics ; and yet great 
exertions had been used to reconcile them 
to the measure. And then, as to the towns 
and the counties of towns to which Repre- 
sentation was granted; how were they 
selected ? Thirty-four boroughs received 
this right. But he never heard that any 
portion of them received it on the principle 
that they were to be bulwarks of the Pro- 
testant interests. Let them only recal to 
mind how these boroughs were selected. 
Laying aside the University, thirty-three 
great towns were chosen, which, in the ag- 
gregate, possessed a population of 800,000 
souls. Were these selected as the bulwarks of 
Protestantism ? He never heard it inti- 
mated at the time. The feeling on the part 
of those who made the arrangement was, 
“We are doing a fair thing by Ireland in 
reserving the representation to the most 
wealthy and populous towns and cities.” 
In what way was it subsequently acted om? 
Why, the Representation of seventeen of 
those places, having an aggregate population 
of 180,000 persons, was disposed of by 
seventeen gentlemen. Would it be then 
said, that in doing away with this scan- 
dalous monopoly, they were dissenting from 
the principles of the Union? He never, 
certainly, did understand the principles of 
the Union after this manner. It never oc- 
curred to the opponents of that measure, 
that they could use such a supposition as an 
objection to the measure itself. He never 
used it; and yet he had opposed the mea- 
sure as vehemently, and as industriously, and 
asstrenuously, ashecould. But then it was 
said, in objection to the Bill, that the 40s. 
freeholders in the counties of cities ought 
to be disfranchised. If so, why were they 
not done away with at the time of the 
Union, if these boroughs were, indeed, 
intended as the bulwarks of the Protestant 
interest? It was urged that these 40s. 
freeholders were entirely under the influ- 
ence of the priests. This he did not be- 
lieve ; but if it were so, why were they 
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continued by the noble Duke? Again, it 
was said, that in this Bill they would be 
departing from the principles of the measure 
of 1829. He did not think that adjustment 
had been made upon the principle which the 
noble Duke had that night stated—that 
was, that originally 40s. freeholders in 
the counties of cities had been preserved as 
a balance to the power of the freemen; 
and, therefore, that now that you limited 
the power of freemen, you ought to dis- 
franchise the 40s. freeholders to preserve 
the balance. But here it was, in the first 
instance, assumed, that the 40s. freeholders 
were entirely a Roman Catholic constitu- 
ency, under the influence of their priests. 
Now, this was not the argument used for 
the disfranchisement of the 40s. freeholders 
in counties. The argument was, that they 
were a constituency always under the influ- 
ence either of their priest or landlord ; 
therefore, they were to be disfranchised, 
not because they were a2 Roman Catholic 
constituency, but because they were an in- 
capable constituency ; because they were not 
an independent constituency. Now here, too, 
was a second assumption respecting freemen. 
Was it true, that freemen were of necessity 
Protestant ?>—certainly not. Roman Catho- 
lics might be freemen of corporations at any 
time. Until after the passing of the Re- 
lief Bill in 1829, they were excluded from 
corporate offices by the Oath of Supremacy, 
but by this only ; and now that it was done 
away with, they might accordingly be free- 
men, and hold any corporate office. In 
short, they, enjoved every corporate right. 
Why was it, then, that these boroughs 
became to be considered as bulwarks of the 
Protestant interest? Because there was a 
monopoly upon the part of those who 
possessed the right of election, and they 
never would elect Catholics. Well, then, 
how did the case stand? how was the mea- 
sure of 1829 to be viewed? It was either 
meant to operate or not to operate. Now, 
if it was intended not to operate, it was 
a mere mockery and delusion. But if it 
were intended to operate, why should they 
object to measures that gave or secured to 
Roman Catholics those rights to which 
they were fairly entitled under the Relief 
Bill? But really he was wandering from 
the question before their Lordships. What 
they had to consider was this, were they 
likely to have an independent constitu- 
ency? -Noble Lords opposite said, this 
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Bill would let in Roman Catholics, who 
would form the great majority of the 
Now ,he did not believe it 


constituency, 
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would. But if Roman Catholics were in 

session of that station and wealth which 
entitled them to a majority in the consti- 
tuent body, why should they not have it ? 
On the occasion of the production of the 
Relief Bill in 1829, how was the matter 
argued? On the one side, they said, take 
care how you pass this measure ; it is not 
a small body of Roman Catholics you will 
admit into the Imperial Parliament ; but 
if it be passed at all, let it be frankly acted 
on. The same sentiments respecting the 
mode in which it should be acted on were 
uttered from the other side. And if they did 
not so, the Roman Catholics would be more 
exasperated, and justly, than if the measure 
had been completely rejected. Undoubtedly 
it would be more galling to be now shut 
out from advantages to which they were en- 
titled by law, than to have been refused 
the concession of them originally. His noble 
friend (the Earl of Limerick) had attacked 
the influence of the priests in Ireland as most 
mischievous. Now, of all things, he would 
most earnestly deprecate the giving a reli- 
gious tincture to the disturbances which 
unfortunately prevailed in Ireland. This 
was the only thing wanting to dissipate 
all hope of peace, and tranquillity, and 
union, in that country. He could give a 
distinct denial to the allegations which 
charged the great body of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood with advocating the 
cause of mischief and separation. Of the 
higher portion of that body he could not 
speak in terms of too strong approbation, 
or too great respect. Their exertions, he 
maintained, had heen most meritorious to 
preserve the peace. But he at the same 
time allowed, that there were some 
most mischievous persons in the Roman 
Catholic priesthood—men who had incurred 
most desperate responsibility. He declared 
that he would not have on his soul the 
weight of responsibility attaching to some 
of those persons for any earthly considera- 
tion. But were they not thus looking 
merely on the one side? Had they no 
priests but the Catholic priests to disturb 
the country? Were there no other priests 
who used violent, and abusive, and inflamma- 
tory language—who attended public meet- 
ings as agitators, and lost no opportunity of 
giving offence ,to their Catholic fellow- 
subjects? Would it, however, be fair to 
throw all the odium which must attach to 
such proceedings upon the great body of the 
Church of England clergy? Certainly 
not. He did not believe there was a more 
exemplary class of men in the world than 
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the Protestant clergy of Ireland. They 
were humane, charitable, generous, learned, 
and pious ; their existence in affluence and 
respectability was a source of support to 
religion and peace in that country; they 
were the most. eminently serviceable class 
of resident gentlemen in Ireland. But 
should not equal justice be rendered to the 
Roman Catholic clergy? Nobody could 
venture to deny it; and, further, he would 
say, as to the great body of the Roman 
Catholics, that it never should be assumed 
they were on one side, and the Protestants 
of Ireland on the other. The fact was, 
the great body of the Protestants were no 
more represented by those who came for- 
ward in that House and elsewhere, and de- 
clared—* I say upon the part of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland ”—than was the great 
body of the Roman Catholics by the de- 
magogues and agitators. He believed that 
the great body of the Roman Catholics 
were fully sensible of the benefits they 
had derived from the Union—of the in- 
creased prosperity—of the additional com- 
forts they had acquired since that period. 
A great portion of the country had visibly 
improved under the benefits conferred upon 
it by commercial relations with England ; 
and he firmly believed, that if one-half the 
influence had been used to reconcile and 
unite the two classes which had been di- 
rected to embitter their hostility, they 
would now have a peaceful and a prosper- 
ous country. It had been frequently said, 
that he was an enemy to the Protestants of 
the north of Ireland. He denied that he 
ever was. They formed, in his opinion, as 
good materials for excellent and peaceful 
subjects us could possibly be found. They 
were loyal, religious, industrious, courage- 
ous, rational ; but they were persons capa- 
ble of being excited and impelled to em- 
body themselves for mischief, if their su- 
periors chose to excite them. And he could 
not acquit men, in a station of life from 
which one might have expected better 
things, of having resorted to those acts 
which were used by the demagogues in 
inflaming the passions of the foolish por- 
tion of the Roman Catholic body. But 
all those tumultuous and illegal proceed- 
ings must be put down. The full powers 
of the law should be directed to this object ; 
and if those powers were not sufficient, they 
would call for new laws and greater powers. 
He agreed, however, with the noble Mar- 
quess, that the best way to take the arms 
out of the hands of the agitators, and resent- 
ment out of the hearts of the public, was by 
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the removal of real grievances. He had no 
doubt that deciding that this Bill should not 
go into Committee would be regarded by the 
great body of the people as a refusal to re- 
move their grievances ; and he did believe, 
that this Bill would, if passed in its essen- 
tial principles and details, be received with 
gratitude by the people, and would be 
eminently calculated to allay the disturb- 
ances which prevailed. 

The Duke of Wellington, in explanation, 
stated, that he objected in particular to the 
principle on which the execution of that 
part of the measure which related to the 
boroughs was founded, and also to the 
principle on which the measure in general 
was to be carried into execution. 

The Earl of Limerick remarked, in 
allusion to the learned Lord’s observations 
touching the influence of the priests, that 
the anti-tithe meetings, and the oppo- 
sition to the payment of tithes, had been 
first excited by a Catholic Prelate, and 
was encouraged and maintained by the 
exertions of the priests. 

The Marquess of Westmeath was surprised 
that he had not heard the learned Lord’s 
objections to the close Irish boroughs at an 
earlier period of his parliamentary history. 
In no part of Ireland was there the slightest 
expectation of any measure like this, until 
it appeared in the general plan of Reform 
which Ministers had taken upon themselves 
to bring forward. There was neither the 
same necessity nor the same demand for 
Reform in Ireland, as there had been in 
England. The alterations which Ireland 
wanted were of a very different nature from 
the speculative advantages presented to his 
view in that Bill. It wasa wanton creation 
of his Majesty's Ministers, for some reason 
or other to them best known. There was 
no reason, at all events, for enlarging the 
Representation on account of trade or com- 
merce, and making the constituency more 
democratic. What part of the trade of 
Galway, for example, required more than 
three Representatives? Except the ex- 
portation of oysters and kelp, he should 
like to know what trade there was in the 
west of Ireland requiring Representation ? 
He should not, any more than any other 
noble Lord, oppose this Bill, but he must 
say, that he had heard nothing to alter his 
opinion as to there being no necessity 
for it. 

Lord Templemore asked the noble Lord 
what he would say to the town of Belfast, 
which contained 42,000 inhabitants, and 
only returned one Member? The noble 
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Marquess could scarcely think that the Re- 
presentatives of that large commercial town 
should be returned by a sovereign and two 
burgesses. 

The Marquess of Westmeath said, that 
his observations were more particularly di- 
rected to the west of Ireland. 

Lord Ellenborough thought, it would be 
better that the discussion should be taken 
on Thursday next, in consequence of the 
shortness of the notice, and the absence of 
the noble Lords connected with Ireland. 

The Bill read a second time. 


General Darling. 
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MINUTES. ] Bills. Read a second time:—Russia-Dutch Loan; 
Assessed Taxes Composition; Charitable Institution 
(Ireland); Ecclesiastical Courts Contempt; Prisoners Re- 
moval (Ireland).—-Read a third time :—Soldiers Families. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. STan.ey, from Edinburgh, 
Dumfries, Cupar, Manchester, Dublin and other Places; 
and by Mr. Ewart, from two Dissenting Congregations at 
Liverpool,—in favour of the Ministerial Plan of Education 
(Ireland).—By Mr. Mauricg O’CoNNELL, from Cong, 
Youghall and six other Places, for the Abolition of Tithes. 
—By Mr. Hunt, from certain Artizans and Others, 
assembled on Kennington Common, for the Abolition of 
Military Flogging. 


Mr. STEPHEN AND GENERAL Dar- 
LinG.| Mr. Maurice O’Connell presented 
a petition from Mr. John Stephen, the 
younger, late of New South Wales, com- 
plaining of his dismissal from office without 
just cause, by General Darling, and praying 
for inquiry. The petition set forth at 
length the circumstances under which Mr. 
Stephen’s house had been searched upon 
suspicion of harbouring an escaped convict 
the petitioner’s most positive denial of the 
justice of the charge, and the dismissal of 
Mr. Stephen from the office he held in the 
colony—thus unjustly declaring him guilty 
without a legal trial, or even a legal ac- 
cusation. 

Lord Howick said, that the petitioner 
had neither been declared guilty nor inno- 
cent of any act whatever. He had been 
dismissed as unfit longer to serve the Crown 
in that colony with advantage to the pub- 
lic. Every one must be aware that it 
was of the utmost importance, that no 
prisoner in the colony should be aided to 
escape from the punishment adjudged by the 
law. If hon. Members were aware how 
numerous and how ingenious were the arts 
employed to effect the escape of prisoners, 
or to enable them to evade the sentences 
that had been pronounced against them, 
there would be no complaint of the watch- 
fulness of the Government on that point. 
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It was not, however, necessary, that an 
offence in law should be substantiated 
against an officer. Any deficiency of zeal 
in the discharge of his duty amply justified 
the Government in calling an officer of the 
Government to account. Now, it appeared, 
that there were, at least, circumstances of 
suspicion attached to Mr. Stephen as to 
there being in his house a woman who had 
been previously convicted and sentenced to 
punishment ; and yet, when Mr. Stephen 
was called on to answer the charge which 
was made against him, he refused to do so, 
and the Governor was therefore obliged to 
suspend him from his office. Instead of 
protesting against his suspension, and bring- 
ing the matter to a legal decision at New 
South Wales in the regular way, Mr. 
Stephen quitted the colony, and came to 
England, when Sir George Murray was 
obliged to tell him, that he must go back 
and have the case investigated by the 
Council in the regular manner. 

Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer observed, that 
the question now was not whether Mr. 
Stephen had or had not been guilty of 
favouring the escape of a prisoner, but whe- 
ther he had been proceeded against in a 
proper and legal manner. He thought 
there could be no doubt, that the justice of 
the case demanded a further inquiry. 

Mr. Hume said, that Mr. Stephen had 
been the Registrar of the Port, and a Ma- 
gistrate of the Colony, and part of what he 
had done might be shown to have been 
done in his public capacity, and upon full 
information. With a view to ascertain the 
character of Mr. Stephen, he had made in- 
quiry of several gentlemen, and obtained 
certificates as to Mr. Stephen’s public and 
private character, as to both of which there 
appeared to be the most perfect satisfaction. 
Under these circumstances, he put it to 
Lord Althorp, whether, if the Governor 
was to send police-officers to search the 
house of such a man, it was not an insult 
of a very unjustifiable kind? The Senior 
Judge, the Junior Judge, the Assistant 
Judge, and the Attorney General, had all 
signed acertificate, stating themselves to be 
satisfied with Mr. Stephen’s conduct ; and 
when he tendered his resignation as Regis- 
trar, they requested him to continue to 
hold his office. He did hope that a full 
inquiry would take place into this matter, 
and that justice would be done to the 
' Petitioner. 

Mr. Dizon differed from the opinion 
which the noble Lord seemed to entertain 
of this case, and was surprised at some of 
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the doctrines he had laid down. Mr. 
Stephen’s House was broken open in the 
dead of the night by a police-officer ; 
and that was alone a strong ground for 
complaint against the Government. His 
office, too, had been abolished ; so that it 
was an insult to tell him to go back ; for, if 
he went back, it would be to find himself 
without employment. He (Mr. Dixon) 
believed, that the office had been abolished 
as a punishment for Mr. Stephen. 

Mr. Hunt agreed with other hon. Mem- 
bers, that this was a case of great op- 
pression, and he thought a most rigid in- 
quiry ought to be made into the conduct of 
the Governor. 

Sir Charles Forbes also supported the 
petition, and said he must express his dis- 
approbation of so many military governors 
being appointed to the Colonies. 

Petition to be printed. 


Four-PER-CEeNntTs RepucEeD.] On the 
Motion of Lord Althorp, for the House to 
resolve itself into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Goulburn said, he was anxious to 
put a question to the noble Lord, before 
the House went into Committee, relative to 
certain transactions which had taken place 
on account of parties not having complied 
with the option tendered them in relation 
to the reduction of the four per cents. 
It appeared, according to a financial ac- 
count, that there was charged upon the 
Consolidated Fund a certain sum of money 
for persons holding four per cent annuities, 
who had not accepted the three and a half 
in lieu, when the four per cents were re- 
duced. It appeared, that interest had been 
paid on a sum little short of 200,000/., by 
which a considerable sum had been lost to 
the public. | Now, according to the Act of 
Parliament passed in the Session of 1830, 
parties in England holding four per cent 
annuities were allowed to July of that year, 
and, parties living abroad, to October, to 
make their election whether they would 
accept of the new fund created, or have 
their principal paid off. He understood 
that persons had received interest for their 
money in the four per cents subsequently 
to the periods specified in the Act ; and he 
was anxious to know by what authority a 
distinct provision of the Act had been dis- 
regarded ? Upon what ground was it,that 
the noble Lord and his colleagues acted in 
this matter ? 

Lord Althorp, in reply, stated, that the 
parties to whom the item in the accounts 
referred, were, at the time of the altera- 
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tion, resident in the East Indies, and, in 
consequence, were not in a situation to 
make their option until the 5th of April, 
1831, longafter the time appointed by the 
Act. As soon as they possibly could, they 
had had an application made at the Bank, 
for their money, having decided not to 
receive the commuted rate of interest, but 
were informed, that the Treasury was the 
quarter by which alone their application 
could be entertained. They, in conse- 
quence, memorialised the Treasury, and the 
case was referred to the law officers of the 
Crown, as the Commissioners doubted whe- 
ther they were empowered to depart from 
the letter of the Act authorizing the com- 
mutation. The opinion of the law officers 
of the Crown was, that the parties had a 
claim to be paid at the rate of four per cent 
up to the period that they received their 
money ; and they so reported. The Com- 
missioners of the Treasury, however, still 
felt disinclined to. make the payment, as it 
was at variance with the letter of the law, 
and the law officers were requested to re- 
consider their decision. They did so, and, 
upon consultation, convinced him (Lord 
Althorp) that their former opinion was 
correct, and, consequently that the parties 
were in justice entitled to be paid their 
money, at the rate of four per cent, up to 
the period of the payment. Such were the 
circumstances of the case to which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred, and he 
trusted they would be found satisfactory to 
the House. It might be truly urged that 
the money had been lying in the Bank 
of England, for a certain period, for the re- 
demption of the non-commuted annuities. 
That was true, and the parties, provided 
they had been cognizant of the fact, would 
not have had a claim to the rate of four per 
cent on their money ; but, from the di - 
tance at which they were placed, it was out 
of the question that they could have been 
apprised of the alteration which the Legis- 
lature had instituted ; and, therefore, al- 
though, by the letter of the law, no pay- 
ment at the full rate of interest, after July, 
1830, could be demanded, he maintained it 
would be an act of great hardship to bind 
those parties to an engagement, of which 
it was wholly impossible they could be ap- 
prised. It would be quite as just, in the 
case of a mortgage, if the mortgager paid 
into the hands of a banker the amount, 
without the knowledge of the mortgagee, 
to say that the latter party was debarred 
from recovering interest, from the period 
when the money was so paid in, although 
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it was done without his knowledge or 
rivacy. 

Mr. Goulburn would content himself 
with observing that, in his opinion, the 
law officers of the Crown had acted upon 
an erroneous view of the case, the effect of 
which would be, that the public would 
have to pay the interest on the annuities 
twice over. Several similar applications 
had been made to him while in office, all 
of which he had refused. 

The Attorney General said, that he and 
his learned friends had given the subject 
every degree of consideration previous to 
giving the Treasury the advice upon which 
it had eventually acted. 

Sir Robert Peel maintained, that no pay- 
ment by Treasury orders, in opposition to 
the letter of a law, ought to be made, with- 
out the intervention of Parliament. Nothing 
could be more dangerous as a precedent ; 
and he was sorry to find his Majesty’s pre= 
sent Administration attempting to establish 
it in two cases. {In the present instance, it 
was to be recollected that there were no 
negotiations on foot, and, therefore, it was 
the more dangerous. He hegged to ask, if 
the noble Lord would have any objection 
to lay upon the Table the Treasury minute 
under which the payments were made ? 

Lord Althorp wished to have a little 
time for consideration before he gave an 
answer to the right hon. Baronet, relative 
to the production of the Treasury minute. 

Mr. Hume hoped, that the opinion of the 
law officers, together with the case submit- 
ted, would be produced. 

Mr. Robinson concurred in the view 
taken by Government, and said it was im- 
possible for them to have acted otherwise. 

The Attorney General conceived, that the 
conduct which Government had pursued 
was strictly in conformity to the law. 

On the question “that the Speaker do 
leave the chair,” 


GREEK Loan.] Mr. Robinson said, that 
the answer given by the noble Lord with 
respect to the Greek Loan on a former 
occasion might be very satisfactory as 
between Whig and Tory, but it was by no 
means satisfactory to the public, who were 
anxious to get rid of these foreign connec- 
tions and liabilities. 

Lord Althorp did not think it desirable to 
go into the subject, but after what had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman, he must say a 
few words. The hon. Gentleman must be 
aware, that some years ago, there was a 
strong feeling throughout the country in 
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favour of the Greeks, and the most urgent 
remonstrances were made, to induce the 
Government to interfere, to secure the 
liberty of that people. At that time, 
negotiations were entered into, for the 
purpose of settling the government of 
Greece. He was then one of a small 
minority who thought that the Govern- 
ment of this country should have nothing 
to do with the question. Negotiations 
were, however, entered into, jointly with 
France and Russia, for the purpose of 
settling the affairs of Greece. It was then 
found that a loan was necessary, and it 
was determined that the allied Powers 
should be the guarantees for its repayment. 
The Government of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, therefore, thought themselves called 
upon to give a guarantee on the subject. 
In addition to this, that Government also 
found it necessary to make an advance, out 
of the Army Extraordinaries, to be repaid 
from the loan. Such was the situation in 
which Ministers found matters on entering 
into office. It was utterly impossible that 
the affairs of Greece could be settled, with- 
out guaranteeing the loan. They might 
have withdrawn from any further proceed- 
ings in the matter, but no one would con- 
tend that such a line of conduct would have 
redounded to the credit of the country. 
The three Powers had, therefore, become 
guarantees for this loan, and he saw nothing 
which led him to expect that the present 
arrangement would not be carried into 
effect, in a satisfactory manner, or that 
England would ever be called upon to con- 
tribute a single shilling on account of the 
Joan. 

Sir Robert Peel deprecated all discussion 
at that time. He would only express a 
hope that this Government had not guaran- 
teed more than a third of the loan. 

Lord Althorp said, that the guarantee 
extended only to one-third. 

Mr. Hume wished to know if any papers 
were to be laid before the House, to show 
that the people of Greece had been con- 
sulted on the government which they were 
to have, for, if not, he feared that what was 
termed the settlement of that country 
would prove to be any thing rather than a 
settlement. 


Suppty—NatTionat GALLERY.| House 
went into a Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Spring Lice said, that for the first 
vote for which he had to move, the Com- 
mittee had been prepared by the previous 
discussions upon the subject. He intended 
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to move for a grant of 15,000/. as the first 
instalment towards the expense of building 
a National Gallery. This vote had not 
been originally included in the annual esti- 
mates; but so great a desire had been ex- 
pressed on all sides, that such a vote should 
be submitted, that Ministers, aftcr certain 
preliminary inquiries, had directed the esti- 
mate should be made of the expense of the 
building, The Commission of Inquiry had 
recommended that it should be erected partly 
of brick, and partly of stone; but, when it 
was found that the building it entirely of 
stone would add only 3,000/. to the expense, 
it was determined to erect it entirely of that 
material, He conceived that such a struc- 
ture ought to be expressive of the progress 
which architecture had made in this coun- 
try, and it ought to correspond with the 
general encouragement that had been given 
to the arts. The Government would receive 
in exchange the rooms at present occupied 
by the Royal Academy in Somerset-place, 
and they could be most advantageously con- 
verted into public offices. The 50,0001. 
for which Government meant, on the whole, 
to ask, would likewise include the expense 
of a place of deposit for the public records, 
and the whole sum would be spread over a 
period of three years, which was the shortest 
term in which it could be built with pro- 
priety, The present vote was for 15,000/. 

Sir Robert Peel felt the greatest satisfac. 
tion in declaring that the vote in every re- 
spect met with his most cordial approbation. 
It had been prepared, most properly by his 
Mujesty’s Ministers, in deference to the 
unanimous sense which had been expressed 
by the House when the subject had 
been discussed. After his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters had ascertained what were the 
strong and general sentiments upon the 
subject of encouraging the fine arts, in 
this country, they had taken the course 
best adapted to accomplish that most desir- 
able object. He was happy to say, that 
they had entirely divested the question of 
all party feeling, and had consulted every 
class of persons most likely to promote the 
object in view. He conceived, that it 
would be very false and pernicious economy 
that prevented such a building being orna- 
mental, and, of the whole sum demanded, 
10,000/. might be considered as spent for 
the security of the public records. It was 
impossible to reflect upon how the public 
records had been treated, without admitting 
the necessity of providing for their security ; 
and no detached building could be erected 
for that purpose for anything like the sum 
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of 10,0007. With reference to the Royal 
Academy, the value of the rooms which 
they would give up to the public upon re- 
ceiving this accommodation would be at 
least 30,000/., or 2,000/. a-year; and the 
public would also gain very much in ob- 
taining these rooms, as they would contri- 
bute greatly to the convenience of the 
Government business. When all these 
points were considered, together with the 
saving for the rooms which now contained | 
his Majesty’s pictures, he could not but say | 
that in providing a National Gallery for 
50,000/. Ministers had made an arrange- | 
ment most favourable and advantageous to | 
the public. When he considered how great | 


and important was the object of having a | 


place in which to exhibit the works of the. 
ancient masters, and the productions of | 
modern artists, he could not but feel that | 
both the Parliament and his Majesty’s Mi- | 
nisters did themselves honour by voting this | 
sum. In the present times of political ex- | 
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difficulty in bringing it over to this coun- 


try; but Ali Pacha had offered for the same 
sum of money an obelisk equally beautiful, 
| which was now at Grand Cairo. He wished 


to know what were the intentions of Minis- 


| ters upon the subject ? 


Lord Althorp said, that he had been, at 
first, unwilling to incur the expense of 
erecting a new ’ building for the purposes of 
the present grant. But the sense of the 
House had been so strongly expressed upon 
the subject, that he thought the Ministers 
would not have done their duty if they did 
not apply for the grant. In reply to the 
question of the hon. Member, he had to 
say, that the obelisk referred to was in such 
a state of decay, that it would not be worth 
the expense of removing it to England ; 
nor did he think that, if a suitable place 
| for its erection could be found, it would be 
any great ornament to the metropolis. 

Mr. Hume concurred in what had been 
said by the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 


citement, the exacerbation of angry and un- | Peel) respecting the propriety of the grant ; 
social feelings might be much softened by | ‘but he thought that all the public records 
the effects which the fine arts had ever pro- ; of this country ought to be brought together 
duced upon the minds of men. Of all ex- | in one place, and that a separate building 
penditure, that like the present, was the | should be appropriated to their preservation. 
most adequate to confer advantage on those: He would suggest, that accommodation 
classes which had but little leisure to enjoy | | should be provided for the Royal Society, as 
the most refined species of pleasure. The | well as for the Royal Academy, in the same 
rich might have their own pictures, but | building with the new National Gallery. 
those who had to obtain their bread by | By such an arrangement, the Government 





their labour, could not hope for such an | 
enjoyment. With respect to the situation | 
of the building, it was as well selected as | 
possible, close to Charing Cross, where, as | 
Dr. Johnson said, “ the great tide of | | 
human existence is fullest in its stream ; 
and, consequently, where all classes of the 
community would be equally accommodated. 
He therefore, trusted that the erection of | 
the edifice would not only contribute to the 
cultivation of the arts, but also to the 
cementing of those bonds of union between | 
the richer and the poorer orders of the | 
State, which no man was more anxious to 
see joined in mutual intercourse and good | 
understanding than he was. 
Mr. Ridley Colborne supported the vote | 
most cordially. As soon as the building 
was complete, he was convinced that valu- 
able works of art would be contributed to it | 
from all quarters, and which had hitherto 
been withheld merely because there had 
not been any place to put them in, appro- 
priated by the country. He wished once 
more to advert to the subject of the cele- 
brated obelisk, called Cleopatra’s Needle. 
He understood that there might be some , 


| pense of the new building. 
that, in providing accommodation at the 


would be enabled to remove to Somerset 
House those public offices which were at 
‘present held elsewhere; and he was sure 
| that the value of the rooms, at present oc- 
cupied by the societies, would, when applied 
| fo public purposes, go near to cover the ex- 
He trusted 


public expense for the Royal Academy, the 
Government would take care that the bye- 
laws of that institution should undergo 
such a revision as would render the Academy 
really useful to the advancement of the fine 
arts in England, He had heard complaints 
from several artists, that, in many respects, 
the institution was managed more with a 
view to promote individual interests than 
for public purposes. Before he sat down, 
he would express a hope that the estimates 
would undergo a careful examination before 


the building was commenced, and that no 


deviation from the contract would be al- 


lowed. 
Colonel Sibthorp hoped, that he should hear 


no more of such nonsense, as the paying of 


| 10,0001. for Cleopatra’s Needle. He hoped 


that the new building and the public records 
Y 2 
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would be accessible to the public, without 
such extortion of fees, as people were sub- 
jected to in visiting Westminster Abbey, or 
St. Paul’s, or any other public building in 
this metropolis. 

Sir Robert Inglis, in expressing his appro- 
bation of the grant, took occasion to com- 
plain of the disgraceful state in which 
Westminster Hall was suffered to remain. 
Hecontended that there were no just grounds 
of complaint against the members of the 
Royal Academy. He did not think that 
the present grant would be found suffi- 
cient for the completion of the projected 
building. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that great care had 
been taken to make the estimate rather be- 
yond than within what it was anticipated 
would be required. The sum of 50,000. 
comprised every charge of any consequence. 
The hon. member for Middlesex might rest 
assured, that his Majesty’s Government 
would not proceed one step in the under- 
taking until every possible care had been 
taken to ascertain that every charge was 
included. 

Mr. Warburton hoped that the site for 
the National Gallery would be so chosen as 
to leave ample room for pictures which 
might be contributed to the Gallery by the 
nobility and others, because it must be well 
known, that repeated donations, and those of 
a most munificent description, had already 
been made. He understood that the area 
near the proposed site was occupied by bar- 
racks ; but he hoped that, if, at a future 
time, it should be requisite to enlarge the 
room for pictures, the barracks would be 
made to give way to the wants of a National 
Gallery. As to making a separate building 
with a view to the safe keeping of records, 
he would only state that the charter by 
which a title to a large portion of North 
America was established, had been recently 
found, by accident, in some dark corner of 
the present office. 

Mr. Robert A. Dundas hoped, that in 
theerection of a National Gallery, care 
would be taken to provide room for the ex- 
hibition of statues; as at present there 
were great difficulties in the way of youth- 
ful sculptors, from the want of some place 
where they might have ready access to the 
best works of art, as well as from the want 
of a place, where they might exhibit their 
own productions. In reference to the 
Royal Academy at Somerset House, he 
must say, that he saw no reason why their 
bye-laws should not be laid before the 
House, for he had known instances in 
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which persons possessing the greatest 
ability had not been able to obtain the rank 
of Royal Academician. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley observed, that 
statues required to be so placed, that the 
shadows should fall upon them in a parti- 
cular way, so that a difficulty would always 
exist on this head. In reference to the 
Royal Academy, he was aware that a strong 
feeling existed against that institution, from 
an idea that the Academicians did not act 
fairly ; but he was quite sure that, looking 
to their proceedings, every one must allow 
that vacancies were filled up, in all cases, 
by men of superior and acknowledged 
talent. Having had conversations with 
many artists, he would say that those who 
had the task assigned them of receiving 
pictures, or hanging them, had to fill an 
office to which much odium attached. Again, 
for want of room, the Academy were obliged 
annually to return many hundred pictures 
sent for exhibition. 

Mr. George Bankes condemned the idea 
of removing Cleopatra’s Needle, and other 
ancient relics. He would, for instance, 
much rather that the temple of Sesostris 
remained in its present situation. 

Mr. Hunt said, he was so devoid of taste 
that he had much rather the French had 
the job of removing those specimens of 
ancient architecture. 

The Vote agreed to. 


Colonial Estimates. 


Suppty—Coron1au Estimates.] The 
next Question being put, that a sum of 
4,9731. 4s. be granted to defray the ex- 
penses of the Civil Establishment in the 
Bahama Islands, 

Mr. [obinson objected to the sum of 
2,635l. being given as salary, &c., to the 
Governor. 

Lord Howick defended the grant. It 
was not too much for the responsible situa- 
tion of the Governor, and to enable him to 
keep up that dignity and hospitality which 
were required of him. 

Mr. Hume objected to this vote, on the 
principle that our colonial establishments 
ought, as much as possible, to be made to 
defray their own expenses. With respect 
to the Governor of the Bahamas, who re- 
ceived a salaty of 2,635/., he thought that 
it would be a much better course to leave 
the colonists to find a Governor for them- 
selves; the result of which would be, that 
they would, for their own sakes, appoint a 
respectable person; and he would answer 
for it, that they would find some one who 
would be willing diligently to discharge 
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the duties of the office, for a smaller remu- 
neration than that now conferred on the 
present Governor of the Bahamas. 

Mr. Goulburn was of opinion, that the 
salary was hardly adequate, considering the 
expenses and inconveniences that were at- 
tached to the office. 

Mr. Hunt moved, as an Amendment, that 
the salary be reduced from 2,635/. to 2,000/. 

Sir Charles Wetherell: Does the hon. 
member for Middlesex think that his objec- 
tion to-night is either fair or candid, after 
his speech on the Russian Dutch loan ? 
Can he imagine, after that display, that his 
miserable, wretched cavils about economy, 
can be heard without utter scorn and con- 
tempt? Those who heard the manner in 
which he then argued and voted, that black 
was white, for the purpose of keeping 
Ministers in office, when the sum in ques- 
tion was 3,000,000/., must hear with in- 
effable contempt his dirty squabbling on the 
question whether a man, who exposes his 
life for the service of his country, is to lose a 
few hundreds a-year of his income? I say 
that it is clear that this vote is not one 
penny more than it ought to be; and I 
trust, that the hon. member for Middlesex 
will in future abstain from insulting the 
House with his penny-farthing economy, 
and from daring to indulge in his con- 
temptuous attempt to persuade us to adopt 
so paltry and miserable a policy. 

Mr. Hume: If anything like what has 
just fallen from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had fallen from any other person, 
I certainly should have been surprised at it ; 
but I am so accustomed to hear from him 
language which no other Member would 
use, that all surprise has long ago ceased. 
I will, however, take the liberty of telling 
him this—that before he finds fault, he 
should learn to speak the truth; for the 
vote to which he has alluded had nothing 
to do with economy whatever, the Motion 
having been made entirely from party feel- 
ing, to serve party purposes. The fact, 
however, is, that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, and his friends, feel that their 
scheme has completely failed ; and they are 
so sore under it, that now they are smart- 
ing, they are ready to take this or any other 
mode of lightening their sufferings. I beg 
to tell the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
that I shall dare to state to the House 
whatever I may think proper and right, 
and in so doing, I shall not be guided by his 
opinion as to whether I am insulting Par- 
liament. If any one has insulted the 
House of Commons, it is the hon, and 
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learned Gentleman himself ; ‘nay, further, 
if any one has made himself absurd, incon- 
sistent, and ridiculous in this House, it is 
the hon. and learned Gentleman; and as 
to treating the House in a contemptuous 
manner, I hope no one feels that any 
thing of that sort has ever proceeded from 
me. With respect to this being a miser- 
able reduction, I do not believe that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman knows anything 
about it; he has come in in the middle of 
the discussion, and talked on a subject con- 
cerning which he knows nothing. My ob- 
servations went to the colonies in general ; 
and my argument was, that it was a bad 
example to be paying the officers high 
salaries, while the colonists themselves 
were suffering from distress. I, therefore, 
say, that the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
observations were unworthy of the House 
of Commons, and that he is continually at- 
tempting to state what is not the fact. In 
the debate on the Russian-Dutch loan, 
what I stated was, that I had frequently 
voted against my conviction in the progress 
of the Reform Bill, for the sake of carrying 
the whole of that measure; my aim was 
not to throw obstacles in the way; for 
God knows, there was enough of them 
from the other quarter. I further stated, 
that it appeared to me that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman and his friends, were 
calling on the House for its vote, under the 
plea of economy, and under the threat of an 
appeal to the hustings, though the real object 
was to place the Ministers in a minority, 
and so to force them to resign; and in 
proof of my assertion, | called on the hon. 
member for Thetford, and the right hon. 
member for Tamworth to state whether, if 
they were in office to-morrow, they would 
refuse the money to Russia? That appeal 
was not answered: and I think that alone 
is quite sufficient to set aside all questions 
of economy. The manner in which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman continually 
brings up this topic only shows how he is 
smarting under his defeat ; and, to speak 
honestly, I am very glad of it. 

Mr. Goulburn admitted the propriety of 
the last part of the hon. Member’s remarks 
as to his right of expressing his sentiments, 
but concurred with his hon. and learned 
friend in censuring the inconsistent conduct 
of the hon. member for Middlesex upon a 
recent occasion. He deprecated any attempt 
to reduce the remuneration to persons serv- 
ing as Governors in the colonies, who 
must make great sacrifices, 

Sir Charles Wetherell could assure the 
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House, that, in the annals of the House of 
Commons, nothing ever fell from any hon. 
Member which occasioned more disgust 
than the conduct of the hon. Gentleman. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite, he observed, 
cheered the member for Middlesex when 
he rose, but that cheer was quite out of 
place. He did not expect to hear the 
member for Middlesex cheered by the Gen- 
tlemen opposite for the vote-he gave upon 
the subject of the Dutch Loan. The hon. 
Member said, he would vote black white, 
and white black. There was a time in the 
history of that House when such expres- 
sions would be taken down at the Table. 
The hon. Member said, he never voted in 
favour of economy or any other useful ob- 
ject. Now he begged to remind him, that 
he (Sir Charles Wetherell) opposed the 
establishment of the New Bankruptcy 
Court, which the hon. Member supported, 
and which would entail a useless expense 
of some thousands of pounds on the country. 

Mr. Hunt said, he had more reason to 
complain than the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, for it was to him the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman alluded, when he used the 
words miserable, dirty, paltry, farthing 
economy. To minds constituted in a 
certain way it might be worth some thou- 
sands to be able to tyrannize as a Colonial 
Governor sometimes did. Six hundred a 
year was not so very paltry a sum. 

Mr. Spring Rice appealed to the other 
votes, and especially to the next, as a proof 
that his Majesty’s Government had shown 
every wish to make all practicable reduc- 
tions. 

Mr. Burge defended the vote, and was 
prepared to maintain that the civil estab- 
lishment of the colony could not be main- 
tained at a less expense. 

Amendment withdrawn and Vote agreed 
to. 

On the question that 800/. be granted 
for the Civil Establishments of Nova Scotia, 

Mr. Robinson was very happy to receive 
this vote as evidence of the disposition on 
the part of his Majesty’s Government to 
diminish the expenditure of that colony. 

Lord Howick observed, that at one time 
the expense of that colony amounted to 
6,0001., that it was now reduced to 8001., 
and next year it would le nothing. 

Vote agreed to. 

5,624/. was moved for the Civil Establish- 
ment of Bermuda. 

Mr. Robinson objected to the payment of 
such a sum as 1,500/. to the Colonial Se- 
cretary in Bermuda. 
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Lord Howick said, it was not a greater 
sum than had been paid to other Colonial 
Secretaries, and the duties of the Secretary 
in that colony were much enhanced by the 
circumstance of its being a convict colony. 
It was also to be recollected that the Secre- 
tary in that colony, ona small scale per- 
formed most of the functions exercised upon 
a larger scale in this country by the Secre- 
tary of State, and that much important 
correspondence devolved upon him. 

Mr. Dixon agreed with the noble Lord, 
that the Secretary had important duties to 
perform, and would support the Motion. 

Mr. Burge also supported the Motion. 

Vote agreed to. 

4,025. for Prince Edward’s 
was voted. 

On the Motion that 16,576/. be granted 
for the Civil Establishment at Newfound- 
land, 

Mr. Hume hoped the Government would 
relieve the country from this charge before 
many months passed over. 

Lord Howick said, that all practical re- 
ductions would be made, but that he feared 
they could scarcely be accomplished to the 
extent which the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, on that, and on former occasions seem- 
ed to desire. There were scarcely any ex- 
penses connected with that establishment, 
which did not materially contribute to the 
general prosperity of the island—for exam- 
ple, the Admiralty Court there was an 
establishment of much importance. 

Mr. Robinson would answer for it, that 
the colonists of Newfoundland would 
speedily be in a condition to defray the ex- 
penses of their own establishments ; but as 
to the Admiralty Court, there could be no 
doubt that it was unnecessary, and there 
ought to be no new appointment when the 
judicial seat in that court became vacant ; 
and for this reason, that all the decisions 
made there were afterwards reviewed by 
the Supreme Court. In his opinion the 
Admiralty Court was wholly unnecessary. 

Vote agreed to. 

The next Vote was, that 43,043]. be 
granted for the Civil Establishments on the 
Western Coast of Africa. 

Mr. Hume reminded the Government 
that a Committee had recommended that 
these Establishments should be withdrawn. 
And he expressed his surprise, that such a 
large sum was yet demanded for them. 

Lord Howick believed the hon. member 
for Middlesex was mistaken as to the re- 
commendation of the Committee. - If he 
understood rightly, the recommendation 
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was, to transfer the establishment at Sierra 
Leone to Fernando Po. The Spanish 
government, however, had refused to sur- 
render its rights to Fernando Po, and 
he believed the suggestion of the Commit- 
tee on that subject could not be acted upon. 
With respect to the establishment at Sierra 
Leone, a great improvement had taken 
place in the condition of the liberated Af- 
ricans, and he feared that the progress of 
civilization would be considerably impeded, 
if our establishments in that colony were 
suddenly withdrawn. 

Mr. Hume doubted whether any great 
improvement had taken place in the colony. 
Indeed the evidence of the two Judges who 
had returned from it, and who had given 
their evidence very fairly, satisfied him that 
no great improvement was to be expected 
in the colony of Sierra Leone. 

Lord Howick said, one reason for retain- 
ing Sierra Leone was, that the Mixed 
Commission for deciding in cases of the 
capture of slave-ships, could not sit at Fer- 
nando Po, as it was not British territory. 
By the last accounts received in May from 
Sierra Leone, it appeared that it was great- 
ly improved, and that the blacks settled 
there were gteatly advancing in habits of 
industry, the adjacent country for a dis- 
tance of twenty miles being cultivated to 
the very tops of the hills. It would not 
be good policy to relinquish these advan- 
tages for a small saving of money. 

Sir George Murray observed, that the 
establishments on the western coast of 
Africa had arisen out of the desire which 
existed in this country to put down the 
slave-trade. Sierra Leone was the situation 
first adopted. But the principal scene for 
the operations of the slave-ships being in 
the Bight of Benin, great mortality occurred 
on board those ships, when captured, in the 
voyage between the Bight of Benin and 
Sierra Leone. It was, therefore, deemed 
advisable to remove the settlement to Fer- 
nando Po. This change was recommended 
before he came into office. His own opin- 
ion was, that by pursuing this course they 
created two evils instead of one. If France 
acted up to her own treaties, like this 
country, more would be done for putting 
down the slave-trade than had ever been 
effected, and there would be no necessity for 
retaining Fernando Po, a station which he 
looked upon to be quite as unhealthy as 
Sierra Leone. If they removed ‘the slave 
trade from the Bight of Benin, they might 
give up Fernando Po, but he should be sorry 
to hear that Sierra Leone was to be given 
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up, if it were only on the ground stated by 
the noble Lord (Howick), that giving it up 
now would check the progress of civilisa- 
tion. The spread of civilisation was the 
only effectual mode of abolishing slavery. 
Lamenting deeply as he did the mortality 
at Sierra Leone, and the expense which it 
occasioned, he should, at the same time, be 
averse to giving up that colony. He had 
before suggested that an improvement 
might be effected by altering it from a 
British colony into a native state, under the 
protection of Great Britain ; and he had 
had an opportunity, while he held office, 
of appointing two persons of African blood 
to situations there. He thought that that 
principle might be followed up with advan- 
tage. 

Mr. Divron objected to the establishment 
at Sierra Leone as a sacrifice of the lives of 
Europeans. If we were to keep up either 
station, we ought to keep Fernando Po 
as more healthy than Sierra Leone. 

Lord Sandon thought, after so much 
expense and trouble had been taken, it 
would be proper to pause before they gave 
up the establishments on the coast of 
Africa. 

Vote agreed to. 

The next vote was for 27,438/. to defray 
the charge of the Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment in the North American Colonies, &c. 

Mr. Hume knew that the North Ame-~ 
rican Colonists did not wish to have one 
farthing of this grant. It was not for the 
support of religion, but for the exclusive 
support of a fraction of the people. It was 
like a vote for the Roman Catholics in Eng- 
land, under a pretence of providing for 
religion. It was extremely mischievous to 
continue this grant. He would not oppose 
this vote if the grant were to be wholly 
reduced in four years. It was a waste of 
money to vote it for a sect. The Govern- 
ment had undertaken to reduce the grant, 
and if he did not understand that something 
of that kind were to be done, he should 
oppose the vote. 

Lord Howick said, that as the clergymen 
died off, or were otherwise provided for, 
their places were not to be filled up. 

Mr. Hume asked, if Bishops and all were 
to go? 

Lord Howick said, Bishops and all; and 
the salaries were to be withdrawn from the 
Ministers of the Established Church. It 
was resolved that the North American 
Colonies should pay their own clergymen. 

Sir Robert Inglis was surprised that the 
grant should be so small. He thought 
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adequate funds ought to be provided, for 
affording the fullest means of religious 
instruction to the people intrusted to their 
care. He protested against the language 
of the hon. member for Middlesex, in calling 
the followers of the established religion a 
sect. If the hon. Member would consult 
any legal authority in that House or out of 
it, he would find, that in every colony of 
England the Church of England was the 
Established Church. That principle was 
recognized by Mr. Locke, in the constitu- 
tion which he drew up for South Carolina. 
He thought that adequate means should be 
provided for the purpose of affording reli- 
gious instruction to the people in our 
colonies. The hon. Baronet concluded by 
repeating, that wherever the flag of Eng- 
land waved, the Church of England was 
there the Church established by law, and 
that he made not that statement on his own 
authority alone, but upon the high authority 
of Mr. Locke. 

Mr. Dizon said that, as a Scotchman, he 
could not sit still and hear it declared, that 
wherever the flag of England was flying, 
the doctrines of the Church of England 
were the established religion of the land. 
He did not care who asserted the contrary ; 
whether the authority was ancient or 
modern, he denied it ; and to support his 
principle, he should move the reduction of 
the grant, even though that reduction only 
amounted to a sixpence. He should do it 
merely to assert a principle. The true way 
to alienate the feelings of Canada, as well 
as of Ireland, was to make the people of 
those countries pay for religious establish- 
ments to which they did not belong, and he 
was, therefore, glad that his Majesty’s 
Ministers had adopted the course they were 
pursuing in this instance. 

Lord Howick said, with respect to the 
hon. Baronet’s observation as to the small- 
ness of the grant, he was happy to say, that 
Canada was almost able to maintain her 
own Church Establishment: and he did not 
see why this country should be called upon 
to maintain a Church Establishment in 
Canada, any more than it was called upon 
to defray the expense of maintaining a 
police establishment in that colony. 

Mr. Labouchere expressed his satisfaction 
at the course pursued by the Government, 
and at the state of the colony which per- 
mitted them to pursue it ; and he wished 
to remind the hon. Baronet opposite that, 
by the faith of the most solemn treaties, the 
Roman Catholic religion was the established 
religion of a great part of Canada. 
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Mr. Hunt was pleased to hear what the 
Government had done, and only wished 
they had gone further in reducing the 
amount of the grant. 

Mr. Sheil reminded the hon. Baronet 
that in one part of Canada the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion was the established religion, 
not only by the faith of treaties, but by the 
provisions of an Act of Parliament, the 14th 
Geo. 3rd, by which the Catholic inhabitant 
was obliged to pay tithes to his church, 
which was the Established Church, while 
the Protestant paid no tithes, for the Estab- 
lished Church was not his church. There 
was certainly some difference in this respect 
between Canada and a place a little nearer 
home; and perhaps the Catholics ought to 
call the system followed in Canada, with 
respect to the Protestants, a robbery of the 
Catholic Church. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that this country 
was bound to keep up the Established 
Church in the colony in the same state as 
heretofore. He, therefore, objected to the 
reduced amount of the grant. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that so far from 
Parliament having been hitherto cognizant 
of this grant, the greater portion of it had 
been generally supplied from a quarter 
which it would puzzle the most ingenious 
Gentleman in the House to conjecture— 
namely, from the sums voted for the army 
extraordinaries. It could not be said, then, 
that the principle on which this grant was 
made had annually come under the cogni- 
zance of Parliament. This colony was 
fully able to support its own religious estab- 
lishments, and, under such circumstances, 
the best course obviously to pursue was, to 
throw them on the colony for their support. 

Sir George Murray said, it had not yet 
been proved that Canada could afford to 
pay for the Church Establishment ; and 
he considered it was the duty of that House 
to contribute to its support. This country 
was bound to maintain the establishment of 
religion in the colonies, and to provide for 
them instruction in the truths of Chris- 
tianity. He was no bigot in religion, and 
he must confess, that he had always re- 
gretted the allotment of lands for the exclu- 
sive support of the Protestant Church. He 
wished that the clergymen of every Church 
should be adequately provided for, and that 
with a view to the support of the Protest- 
ant Church. The Catholic Clergymen 
were already provided for, as well as the 
Protestant, and so it should go on for the 
support of the Ministers of every large sect. 
Emigration had extended to a great extent ; 
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he considered it advisable to encourage it, 
and, to make it useful, religious instruction 
should be provided for by every class of 
emigrants. 

Mr. Robinson said, he was as much 
opposed as any man to the setting up an 
exclusive system of religion in our colonies ; 
but the question here was, was the present 
grant to be withdrawn from the Canadas, 
no matter from what source the money was 
obtained? He thought it should not be 
suddenly withdrawn, and the more so as it 
was calculated to support the Protestant 
Church in our colonies. The change now 
proposed was too hasty, and, therefore, he 
would oppose it. 

Mr. Dixon was convinced that one of the 
greatest mischiefs in our colonies was the 
want of spiritual instruction for all the 
different sects who resided there. The 
people of Canada could now support their 
Church Establishment, and, therefore, we 
ought not to pay for it. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the people of Eng- 
land ought not to be forced to pay large 
salaries for either Protestant or Catholic 
Bishops in the Canadas. 

Sir George Murray bore his testimony to 
the high character of the Bishop of Quebec, 
than whom a more able or zealous clergy- 
man did not exist. 

Vote agreed to. 

Suppty—MiInIsTERIAL PLAN or Epv- 
CATION (IRELAND). Mr. Spring Rice 
moved that a sum of 37,500/. be granted 
in aid of the funds to be appropriated to 
the new system of education in Ireland. 

Mr. James E. Gordon, aftereulogising the 
conduct pursued by those who hitherto had 
the direction of Irish education, contended 
that no plan could succeed which did not 
take the Scriptures as its basis. They might 
succeed in making the people more intel- 
lectual, but, without the Scriptures, they 
could not make them more moral. They 
might give the Irish such an extent of 
information as would enable them to pen 
Rock notices or Terry Alt letters, but they 
could not make them useful, moral, and 
respectable members of the community. 
Another objection which he had to the 
proposition was, that Government . were 
introducing this new system of education, 
not where there was no system of education 
before (in which case it would have been 
meritorious), but where there was already 
a system of education which had flourished 
to an extent unprecedented in the history of 
any country. But it had been said, that the 
Protestant schools were obnoxious to the 
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great majority of the people of Ireland. 
That was not the case. To the Catholic 
priesthood they were certainly obnoxious ; 
but he had yet to learn why Parliament 
was to consult the wishes or succumb to 
the will of the Catholic priesthood of any 
country. It was bad policy to interfere 
with these schools. Adverting to the appli- 
cation which had been made to the Board 
of Commissioners in Dublin for the new 
schools, he observed that twenty-nine of 
those applications were stated to be from 
persons professing to be Protestant clergy- 
men of the Establishment. The moment 
that he read this statement, he knew it to 
be unfounded ; and, accordingly, he ascer- 
tained on investigation, that of the twenty- 
nine, fourteen were indisputably Arians, 
Socinians, and other dissenters, wholly un- 
connected with the Church Establishment, 
and that there was every reason to believe, 
that of the remaining fifteen, not half were 
Protestant clergymen of the Establishment. 
It thus appeared, that of the 1,400 Protest- 
ant clergymen of the Established Church 
in Ireland, to the appeal which had been 
made to them (sanctioned too as that appeal 
had been by the Metropolitan Archbishop, 
who was a member of the Board of Com- 
missioners), not fifteen had responded. The 
new schools were conducted in such a way 
as to make it very unlikely that they could 
be attended by Protestant children, although 
they received the assistance of a Protestant 
Government. The new plan was founded 
on the declaration that the preceding system 
had been exclusive in its character ; but it 
was impossible that any system could be 
more exclusive than that introduced by his 
Majesty’s Government. So exclusive was 
it, that of 10,000 Protestant children, not 
100 attended. He held in his hand a 
sheet of the Commandments as prepared 
for these schools. Some of them were taken 
from the Roman Catholic Bible, some from 
the Protestant Bible, and some were com- 
pounded of the two. For the Protestant 
commandment, “‘ Thou shalt not make to 
thyself any graven image,” was substituted 
the Catholic commandment, “ Thou shalt 
not make to thyself any graven thing ;” the 
word “ thing” being substituted for the 
word “ image,” because the Jatter militated 
against the practice of the Catholics. Yet 
this was the commandment which the Pro- 
testant children were to have. Again, to 
one of the Scriptural texts a Catholic note 
was attached, declaring that it was the 
Virgin Mary who crushed the serpent’s 
head, and thus ascribing to the Virgin that 
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power and authority which the Roman 
Catholics attributed to her, but which the 
Protestants denied her. And this, also, 
was to be put into the hands of Protestant 
children. If any one truth were more clear 
than another, it was that such concessions, 
.and such a system would be the wreck of 
the Protestant Establishment. Adverting 
to the numerous petitions which had been 
presented on the subject, the hon. Gentle- 
man contrasted those which proceeded from 
Roman Catholics, Unitarians, Political 
Unions, &c. with those which proceeded 
from well-educated members of the Estab- 
lishment, and dwelt upon the superior 
weight which the latter ought to have with 
the House. For all these reasons, he must 
decidedly oppose the grant. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston hoped the prayer 
of the Petition of the General Assembly of 
Scotland—namely, “ that full liberty should 
be secured to the Protestant children to 
read the whole of the Bible without note 
or comment”—would be attended to. If 
the right hon. Gentleman would state that 
such was the intention of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, he would withdraw his opposi- 
tion to the grant. 

Mr. Stanley said, the scheme as originally 
laid down did not prohibit the establishment 
of a Bible class in every school, if it were 
desired by the Protestants in attendance. 
It would be the duty of Protestant mini- 
sters to attend to that ; but if Government 
were to insist upon having a Bible class in 
every school, they would be insisting on a 
regulation that could not be complied with 
in many cases, and which would be evaded 
in others. This was precisely the case 
with the Kildare-street society. They in- 
sisted upon that which drove away the 
Catholics from the schools by the very 
name of it, at the same time that evasions 
were resorted to in many instances, which 
had the effect of leaving the Protestants 
without substantial religious instruction. 
In framing a system of education, it was 
necessary to look to the circumstances of 
the country for which it was designed, and 
a scheme which might perhaps be applicable 
to England or Scotland, would not succeed 
in Ireland. In England or Scotland we 
might possibly insist on the formation of 
Bible classes in the schools with advantage ; 
but in Ireland such a proposition would 
drive away the poorest and most ignorant 
of the people. He denied that the framers 
of the Government plan of education were 
averse from, or indifferent to, Scriptural 
instruction ; the schools were not intended 
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to do away with Scriptural education, but 
to give as much of it as it was possible to 
prevail upon the people to receive. 

Mr. Macnamara questioned the accuracy 
of the information of the hon. member for 
Dundalk, and could state from his own 
knowledge that the return relative to a 
school in Clare was incorrect, the name of 
the party referred to being a forgery. 

Mr. James E. Gordon defended the 
accuracy of his statement. It could not be 





expected that he should be acquainted with 
| the handwriting of every schoolmaster in 
| Ireland ; nevertheless, he believed that the 
‘signature of the honest man in question 
| was authentic. 

Mr. Macnamara said, it was not the 

name of an honest man, but of an honest 
woman, and he repeated that the signature 
| was a forgery. 
| Mr. O’ Ferrall accused the hon. member 
for Dundalk of misrepresenting the tenets 
of Roman Catholics in order to induce indi- 
viduals to vote in a particular way. This 
was not the first time that the hon. Gentle- 
man had misrepresented the Roman Catho- 
lics; he had followed a similar course in 
former speeches, and had unsuccessfully 
attempted to show that improper books 
were used in Catholic schools, under the 
sanction of the Roman Catholic clergy. In 
making that particular charge, the hon. 
Gentleman had merely followed the footsteps 
of the late member for Drogheda, and with 
precisely the same result. In each instance, 
the imputation was satisfactorily rebutted. 
He did not think it worth while to follow 
the hon. Member through his statements 
and opinions, with a view to refute that to 
which nobody attached the slightest import- 
ance. On a former occasion the hon. 
Gentleman made some assertions with re- 
spect to the College of Maynooth, which he 
(Mr. O’Ferrall) had been blamed for not an- 
swering ; but if people in Ireland knew the 
degree of weight which attached to the 
hon. Member’s observations in that House, 
they would scarcely find fault with any 
person for passing them by in silence. 

Mr. Goulburn defended the conduct of 
his hon. friend, and said, that if a comparison 
was to be instituted between his hon. friend 
the member for Dundalk, and the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, his hon. 
friend the member for Dundalk, would not, 
|in sincerity, in ability, or in conduct, be 
| found inferior to the hon. member for Kil- 
dare. He objected to the vote because it 
went to the support of a system of educa 





tion which was injurious to the welfare of 
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the community of that Protestant country. | 
The question was, by this vote, to be put on 
a new footing. It was true that the Legis- | 
lature had heretofore granted money to Ire- | 
land for the purposes of education, but of, 
that education religion had always been a 
fundamental principle. There had been a 
compromise both on the part of the Protest- | 
ants and the Roman Catholics, and it had | 
succeeded well. But, even if the old system | 
were to be abandoned, that was no reason | 
the proposed one should be adopted. It | 
was a great and a most objectionable change. 
The Protestant was called upon to sacrifice 
what had been hitherto regarded as a most 
important and indeed fundamental princi- 
ple, and the Roman Catholic was to sur- 
render nothing. Parliament had laid it 
down that religion should be the basis of 
public education, and yet, in the plan 
now brought forward, that grand principle 
was abandoned. He contended that the 
plan proposed, instead of smoothing diffi- 
culties, and wearing out by degrees oppo- 
sition, would mark still more distinctly the 
true professions of the two religions, and 
perpetuate their conflicting opinions. He 
was decidedly of opinion, therefore, that 
the present system was at variance with 
the original design of grants to Ireland 
for the purposes of education. Nor were 
these the only objections; the Protestants 
of Ireland could not avail themselves of the 
schools to be established. The ornamental 
was put before the essential, and such a 
structure must ever prove unstable. He ap- 
prehended the worst consequences from the 
measure; and he implored the Committee 
to consider well before it decided in favour 
of it. If public education was not based 
on religion, it might make good leaders of 
Political Unions, good agitators, but it 
would not make good subjects, or happy 
men. If the Word of God was to be neg- 
lected, there was an end of all the blessed 
effects which were generally attributed 
to education. 

Mr. Spring Rice thought the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had argued the question 
in a very temperate and proper tone. ‘He 
admitted the principles which the right hon. 
Gentleman ayowed; but, on those same 
principles, he came to a very different con- 
clusion. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
tended for the propriety of founding all 
education on a religious basis; but the 
House must not, therefore, suffer itself to 
be deceived into a belief that this was the 
real question at issue before it, for the pro- 
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He was very glad that the tone of the 
opponents of the system had so much 
changed, for on no question that had been 
brought before Parliament, had facts been 
more grossly perverted, or arguments more 
strangely exaggerated than on the present 
question. They heard nothing now of the 
mutilations of the Scriptures, which used to 
form so favourite and prominent a topic in 
the speeches of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
It had been said, that the Protestants of 
Ireland had declared against the system ; 
but he could not attach much weight to the 
opinions of the Protestants of Ireland, ex- 
cited as they had been by the most wicked 
perversion of facts, and when Ireland had 
so recently been turned into a political 
arena, apparently for the purpose of raising 
bad blood between Protestants and Catho- 
lics, and fighting the battle of Reform over 
again. He then referred to a meeting 
which had lately taken place in Ireland, in 
the county of Down, at which a noble Lord, 
for whose private character he professed 
great respect [Lord Roden was, we believe, 
the nobleman alluded to] addressed the meet- 
ing, and told them that their children were 
to be bereft of the Word of God; that his 
Majesty’s Ministers denied the Word of 
God to the people ; and it was stated, that 
at that moment several persons in the mul- 
titude held their Bibles up in the air, and 
declared they would keep them in spite of 
the Ministers. Could there be a more 
flagrant imposition on the people of Ireland 
than such a statement? Here were the 
Ministers ; let any Gentleman come forward 
and make such a charge if he could sustain 
it. The hon. member for Dundalk (Mr. 
James E. Gordon) had said, the old system 
worked well, and spoke of the numbers in- 
structed at these schools. But it was 
proved in evidence before the Commission- 
ers of Inquiry, that children were sent 
from one school to another at the time of 
inspection, and thus the numbers were 
materially magnified. He denied that it 
worked well ; for it had produced much of 
the bad blood which existed in Ireland be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics. The 
right hon. Gentleman then showed in de- 
tail that the extracts read in the schools 
during the four days allotted to literary 
instruction, and the time allotted exclusively 
to religious instruction, afforded to the pupils 
as much religious knowledge as could fairly 
be communicated by any system of education. 
The Government kad thought proper to 
adopt some of the suggestions of Mr. Leslie 
Foster, which he thought would be pro« 
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ductive of great advantage. He understood 
attempts were making to revive the Kildare- 
street Society. If Gentlemen chose to do 
this from their private resources, there 
could be no objection ; and he admitted that 
some good had resulted from the exertions 
of that Society, more particularly in the 
north of Ireland. 

Colonel Perceval denied, that in the 
schools of the Hibernian Society or the 
Baptist Society, of both of which he was a 
member, it was made a requisite in candi- 
dates for the office of master that they 
should belong to the Protestant religion. 
Cateris paribus, individuals of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion were invariably pre- 
ferred. 

Sir Robert Inglis would endeavour to 
follow the tone and temper of his right 
hon. friend, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which best became the grave and momen- 
tous subject before the Committee ; nor did 
he feel any inclination to deviate from it, 
except with reference to the attack made 
upon his hon. and gallant friend, the mem- 
ber for Dundalk, by the hon. member for 
the county of Kildare, whose cool and 
self-complacent assumption of superiority 
was unwarranted by any difference in their 
station, in their talents, or in their charac- 
ter, in or out of that house. Dismissing 
this subject, because the question ought to 
be discussed on higher than personal 
grounds, and without any feeling of per- 
sonal hostility, he must express his dissent 
from his right hon. friend’s doctrines even 
in the first principle which he laid down 
as the rule of debate on this subject. He 
said that quotations from Scripture ought 
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not to be introduced. Now if it were ad- 
mitted that on every subject of secular po- | 
licy, the question ought to be decided by | 
the spirit of the Gospel, he thought, that on 
a subject directly connected with the edu- | 
cation of the people as a religious duty, | 
the direct authority and very words of | 
Scripture might fairly be quoted. He dif- | 
fered, however, from his right hon. friend | 
still more in the practical view of the mea- 
sure before them. He objected to the Go- 
vernment plan of education upon general 
grounds applicable alike to this and to any 
system of education. He thought that no 
comprehensive scheme of education could 
be framed for Protestants and for Roman 
Catholics together, which the nation ought 
to adopt. Independently of any reasoning 
on the subject, he had the testimony of se- 
veral prelates of the Church of Rome, as 


well as of the Established Church, He 
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would begin with the greatest. Archbishop 
Magee said, “ The one comprehensive 
scheme of education, I think, under the 
existing circumstances, to be quite imprac- 
ticable. The principle upon which I go is 
this. I am of opinion that so much of 
what is vital to education is necessarily 
compromised, in order that there should be 
a common system, that I would hardly give 
the name of education to the result.” Now, 
what say the Roman Catholic prelates? In 
their famous petition to the House of Com- 
mons in 1824, they say that schools where- 
of the master professes a different religion, 
cannot be resorted to by the children of 
Roman Catholics ; thus requiring from Pro- 
testants universally the concession that the 
schoolmaster must be a Roman Catholic. 
Then, as to the use of the Scriptures, what 
says the Roman Catholic primate, Dr. Cur- 
tis, in the ninth report? “ Any thing read 
before Catholic children, that is, any thing 
read to Protestants, in a mixed school, must 
be taken from the Catholic version.” Again : 
“ The conformity must be not only a con- 
formity with the Vulgate, but a conformity 
with that translation which we have adopt- 
ed.” Dr. Kelly says, “the whole transla- 
tion shall be in conformity to the Vulgate.” 
Where was the concession here? What was 
the hope here of recommending a system 
of united education to the Protestant peo- 
ple of this country? Not only must the 
schoolmaster be Roman Catholic; not only 
must the version of Scriptures be Roman 
Catholic for their own children, but any 
thing read to other children in their pre- 
sence must be from the same Roman Ca- 
tholic version. The right hon. Secretary 
to the Treasury congratulated the Commit- 
tee that he had heard no more about the 
mutilation of the Scriptures, or the exclu- 
sion of the Scriptures. Let him be assured 
that these charges, though in themultitudeof 
objections not formerly repeated, were not 
abandoned, but were held now by him (Sir 
R. Inglis) asstrongly asever. His right hon. 
friend,however, produced in triumph his book 
of Bible extracts, in proof that the Scriptures 
formed a part of the general literary in- 
struction under the new system. Now, in 
the first instance, the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel derive their authority from being found 
in the Word of God, and its moral precepts 
must not be extracted like maxims of Epic- 
tetus, and left to find their own way into 
the world, as a question whether they may 
or may not be binding. Children should 
be taught, in the first instance, the binding 
obligation of the Bible itself, In the next 
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place, the very principle of selection is one, 
all the advantage of which is necessarily on 
the side of the Roman Catholics. A Pro- 
testant can gain nothing by the substitu- 
tion of a selection for the entire volume ; 
a Roman Catholic may gain everything. 
The Bible and the Bible only, the whole 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible, consti- 
tutes, in the memorable words of Chilling- 
worth, the religion of Protestants, as dis- 
tinguished from that of the church of Rome. 
But it had been sometimes said, the present 
plan was no more than the adoption of a 
recommendation of the Commissioners of 
Irish Education in their famous report drawn 
up and published many years ago. The 
answer is, that, admitting the scheme to be 
the same, yet, in the one case, it was an ex- 
periment in addition to every existing in- 
stitution ; in the other, it is an experiment 
in substitution. Every existing institution 
of education for the poor is to be destroyed, 
so far as Government patronage is concern- 
ed, and instruction in Popery is now for the 
first time, since the time of Queen Mary, 
to be provided by the State. [Mr. Spring 
Rice said across the table, “ Maynooth.”| 
He, (Sir Robert Inglis,) was too well aware 
of this ; and had often expressed his opin- 
ion on the subject. It was a direct, but it 
was an insulated act for instructing people 
in the doctrines of the Church of Rome. 
The present system is co-extensive with the 
realm of Ireland. But, on the subject of 
Maynooth, he felt, as he formerly said, that 
the opinion of the best and greatest Minis- 
ter of latter times, Mr. Percival, was no 
longer applicable to the continuance of the 
grant. Mr. Percival held that Maynooth 
was a legacy bequeathed by the Irish Par- 
liament to the Imperial Legislature, and that 
we could not alter it ; but when it appeared, 
by a return now on the table, and in his 
hand, that almost every other institution 
bequeathed in like manner to the nation at 
the time of the Union, was curtailed or 
suppressed, there was no longer the ground 
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sons whom he was sure would not dare 
open their lips in accusation in his presence 
were most unfounded and illiberal. The 
language used by that noble Lord at the 
meeting in the north of Ireland he (Sir 
E. Hayes) had no hesitation in adopting ; 
indeed he was sure that the noble Lord’s 
words would, if necessary, be adopted by al- 
most every respectable person in the district 
which he had the honour to represent, for 
they were words of a known well-wisher 
and supporter of the Protestant institutions 
of his country. With regard to the ques- 
tion before the House, he was sure the 
system must fail, for the Protestants of 
Ireland would never consent to have a book 
of extracts put into their hands when it 
was in their power to have the word of 
their God whole and unmutilated. 

Mr. Wyse said, the right hon. Gentleman 
had expressed his surprise at the different 
state of education in England and Ireland, 
and wondered why lavish grants should be 
made for education in the latter country 
whilst none were required for that purpose 
in England. Did he not know the history 
of Ireland? Was he not aware that, 
subsequent to the Reformation, papal laws 
were passed making it a crime to educate 
Roman Catholics? Did he not remember 
the statutes which forbad a Catholic to 
teach under the penalty of 12/., and which 
prevented a Catholic father from educating 
his child at home? Was it surprising that 
the country should be driven into a state 
of barbarism under such laws? At length 
the Protestant Church, finding it necessary 
to cultivate the public mind, instituted a 
system of education, under the patronage 
of Government, which was chiefly intended 
for the purpose of proselytism. There 
would be no occasion for grants of money 
for the purpose of education in Ireland, if 
the clergy of that country would fulfil the 
sacred obligations of the oath they took on 
being inducted into their livings. The 





celebrated Statute of Henry 8th declared 











alleged for maintaining Maynooth. This. | that every clergyman, on accepting a living, 
however, was not the immediate subject of | should establish and maintain a school for 
debate. Believing that it was the duty of | the teaching of English. If the incumbent 
this country to give to the people the best | should neglect to do so he was to be fined, 
religious education in their power, and be-| for the first offence, 6s. Sd. ; for the second, 
lieving that this object was not attained by | 20s. ; and, upon the commission of the 
the Government plan, he gave it his most | third, his living was to be declared vacant. 
decided opposition. But how had the Protestant clergy fulfilled 

Sir Edmund Hayes said, the conduct of | their duty in this respect? By the returns 
Lord Roden, which had been alluded to, | it appeared that, in 1788, the number of 
had been most patriotic, and the charges | benefices in Ireland was 828, and the num- 
which had been made against the noble ber of schools maintained by Protestant 


Lord, in the course of the debate, by per-| clergymen 361. Some hon, Members 
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seemed to think the plan of education pro- 
posed by Government to be hostile to the 
Institutions of the country, and opposed to 
Christian feeling. If these Gentlemen 
would read history, they would find that 
the same system had been acted upon in 
other countries with eminent success: in 
the United States of America, for instance, 
where it could not be denied that the 
people were as anxious for the propagation 
of the Gospel as in any other nation of the 
world. It had also been tried in Silesia, 
in Wirtemburg, in Bavaria, and in some 
parts of Hesse, where, after some of the 
bickerings occasioned by its establishment 
had subsided, the two sects, who were 
before in a state of open hostility with each 
other, had become united in harmony, and 
exhibited an example to the rest of Europe. 
In 1788, a report was presented to the Irish 
Parliament by the then Secretary of State, 
in which he stated his opinion that the 
children of Roman Catholics and Protest- 
ants should be admitted indiscriminately 
into schools, and that the clergy of each 
persuasion should instruct them separately 
in the principles of religion: he added, that 
he was informed that this system had been 
practised with great success at St. Andrew’s, 
Dublin. At that period Protestant ascend- 
ancy was in a most flourishing state ; thus 
the system now proposed was not a new 
one. It appeared from the returns, that 
the number of Catholic children attending 
the schools in Ireland, under this system, 
was greater than that of the Protestants. 
This could not be a matter of surprise when 
it was recollected that the poorer class of 
people in Ireland were almost exclusively 
Catholics. A better mode of cultivating 
the intellectual powers of the Irish people 
could not be devised than the plan adopted 
by Government, and he hoped the time 
would soon arrive when Ireland would not 
only be distinguished for literary superiority 
among the nations of Europe, but would 
bear a comparison with any country for 
moral excellence, without which intellectual 
powers were an evil. The Catholics asked 
no increase of their power or numbers—no 
ascendancy. He would not suffer ascend- 
ancy of any kind, any more than he would 
the infliction of a wrong, and, least of all, 
would he suffer Catholic ascendancy ; but 
every man who contributed to the main- 
taining the State should receive some benefit 
from it. The money levied by the State 
was not exclusively Protestant or Catholic 
money, but the money of both communities. 
When the hon. member for the University 
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of Oxford said, that a distinction ought to 
be made between Catholic and Protestant 
Establishments, the Catholics might, in 
return, say— We will not consent that a 
shilling of the Irish revenue shall be 
devoted to Protestant purposes.” But he 
did not concur in that sentiment ; the public 
funds belonged to the nation at large, and 
ought to return to the nation at large ; 
and whatever might be written in pamph- 
lets—whatever might be said in speeches 
—Ireland would never be satisfied till all 
grants be made upon this general principle. 

Mr. Lefroy denied, that the Kildare-stieet 
Society was ever at any time connected 
with any of the Societies which had been 
termed by more than one hon. Member as 
proselytising associations. The Kildare- 
street Society depended on the subscriptions 
of its own friends, and always refused to 
join any proselytising Society whatsoever 
The only foundation for the allegation was, 
that a certain number of schools in Ireland 
were aided by several Societies, of which in 
most cases the Kildare-street wasone. T h 
hon. and learned Member warmly eulogized 
the character of the Earl of Roden, who 
had been accused of endeavouring to delude 
the people of Ireland as to the objects and 
principles of the system of education in a 
speech at a public meeting in the north of 
Ireland. Every word of the address adopted 
on that occasion he (Mr. Lefroy) was ready, 
in the most deliberate manner, to repeat and 
disseminate as his own individual opinion. 
With regard to the question before the 
House, it was one on which his (Mr. 
Lefroy’s) opinion had been often expressed. 
The system lately introduced was not based 
on the Scriptures, and, as a conscientious 
upholder of the Protestant religion, he felt 
bound to give it his utmost opposition. 
It was impossible to deny that there could 
be no true system of Protestant instruction 
which did not take as its groundwork the 
whole and unmutilated Book of God. He 
would refer the House to the Bible itself 
upon this point ; but he begged their atten- 
tion to the declaration of seventeen mem- 
bers of the Protestant Bench in Ireland, 
and the body of the Presbyterian Synod of 
Ulster, to that effect. It was said, that the 
principles of the Kildare-street Society drove 
from their schools the Roman Catholics. 
But what was the fact? At the period 
when the new system of education in Ire- 
land was introduced it was notorious that 
the schools were for the most part filled 
with Roman Catholic children. But, sup- 
posing even the existence of such an abuse 





























had induced Government to alter the sys- 
tem, was it fair or just to transfer the abuse 
to the Protestant community? That was 
the fact. His Majesty’s Government, while 
remedying an abuse, flew into the opposite 
extreme, and the new system was such that 
no Protestant could participate in its pro- 
ceedings. The hon. and learned Member 
concluded, by repeating his determination 
to oppose the grant to the utmost. 

Colonel Sibthorp opposed the grant. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 68 ; 
Noes 17—Majority 51. 


List of the Noxs. 








Encombe, Lord Perceval, Colonel 
Gordon, J. E. Rose, Sir G. 
Goulburn, Rt.Hon.H. Ross, H. 
Hodgson, J. Ryder, Hon. G. 
Holmes, W. Sandon, Lord | 
Inglis, Sir R. H. Sibthorp, Colonel 
Lefroy, Dr. Thos. Young, J. 

’ Lefroy, A. 
Peel, W. ¥. Lames 
Perceval, S. Hayes, Sir E. 


A sum of 11,161. was voted to defray 
the grant to Maynooth College, upon an 
understanding that the vote should be dis- 
cussed upon the bringing up of the Report. 

House resumed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 24, 1832. 


Mrinures.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Viscount 
Gopericn, Copies of Dispatches from the Earl of Dart- 
moOuTH to Sir Basil Keith, Governor of Jamaica, dated 
1774 and 1775. 

Bills. Read a second time:—Appropriation of Duties 
(Newfoundland); Fisheries (Newfoundland). 

Petitions presented. By Lord Kenyon, from the Parish of 
Marylebone, Westminster, that the Operation of the Metro- 
politan Police Act may not extend to that Parish. 





POOP CLD TLE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 24, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. SADLER, 
an Account of the Number of Burials in Essex, Rutland, 
the Metropolis, and other Places, for the last eighteen 
years. 

Bills. Read a first time:—Protesting Bills of Exchange. 
—Read a third time.—Labourers Employment; Arms 
and Gunpowder (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Mostyn, from several Factories 
in Holywell, against the Factories Regulation Bill.—By 
Mr. Hunt, from the Lambeth Political Union, for an 
Inquiry into the Case of Private Somerville.—By Mr. 
Hume, from the London Journeymen Bakers,—against 
Baking on Sundays; from several Parishes in Somerset- 
shire; from Wisbeach and Broughton Astley, and from 
five Places in Ireland, for the Abolition of Tithes; from 
Kiltinnel, for the Abolition of the Grand Jury Laws 
(Ireland); from the Greenwich and Deptford Political 

- Union, for a Repeal of the Newspaper Stamp and Paper 
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Duties; from the Isle of Man, against the Additionaj 
Duty on Rum Imported into the Island ; from St. Leonard’s 
Shoreditch, against the Vagrants (Scotland and Ireland) 
Removal Bill; and from Warwick, for Vote by Ballot.— 
By Sir Joun Bourke, from two Places in Ireland, for the 
Abolition of Tithes and Church Cess. 


New Potice Act.] Mr. Hume pre- 
sented a Petition from the Vestrymen of 
the parish of St. Marylebone, complain- 
ing, that before the establishment of the 
New Police, they only paid 9,000/. for the 
watching of the parish, and that they now 
paid 24,000/., only one-half of which they 
discovered was really paid for the New 
Police. 

Mr. Lamb said, that the expense was 
certainly greater than formerly, but so was 
the efficiency of the police. Every care 
would be taken to examine into the expendi- 
ture, and no doubt, before the Act was re- 
newed, the whole matter would be placed 
on a right footing. 

Sir John Brydges praised the efficiency 
of the new police, and was not surprised 
that its valuable services cost more than 
the useless services of the old watchmen. 
At the same time, if the expense could be 
diminished, it ought to be. 

Mr. Hume said, that in the city of Lon- 
don the establishment of the new police 
had occasioned a saving of 11,0001. He 
did not see why the opposite result should 
take place on the western side of Temple 
Bar. 

Petition to be printed. 


PROFESSORS IN THE EprnsurGH Unt- 
vERSITY.]| Mr. Hume presented a Peti- 
tion from certain Medical Professors in 
Edinburgh, complaining of the appoint- 
ments made by the Government in that 
University. They set forth that they had 
many hundred pupils, and yet they were 
excluded from the chairs of the University. 
He knew that several of the persons who 
signed this petition were most respectable 
people, and would not come before the 
House unless there was good ground for 
complaint. . 

Mr. Lamb said, that if this petition were 
received without observation, there would 
never be any appointment of some out of 
a number of candidates, that would not 
give rise to petitions of a similar nature 
from the disappointed candidates. He 
meant to speak without any disrespect to- 
wards these petitioners, but he believed 
they were of that class of persons whom he 
had mentioned. Without assuming great 
merit for having done so, he could assure the 
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ment in the selection of the candidates, had 
been to select those who were best fitted 
for the task they undertook. He had, since 
receiving notice of this petition, met, by 
accident, the Lord Provost himself, and had 
spoken on the subject of this petition to 
that gentleman, who had given him au- 
thority to say, that the late appointments 
were such as to give full satisfaction on ac- 
count of the merits of the professors ap- 
ointed. 

The Lord Advocate knew that the peti- 
tioners were most respectable persons, but 
he would take on himself to say, positively, 
that in the appointments about which he, 
on account of his connexion with Edin- 
burgh, had been consulted, there had been 
an unmixed desire on the part of the 
Government to give the appointment to 
the person best qualified. 

Petition to be printed. 


Dusiuin Coan MeErTers.] On the 
Motion of Mr. Spring Rice, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee on the Irish 
Coal Trade Acts. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that an inquiry 
had been made into the claims of the meters 
to compensation for the loss of their trade 
by this Bill, and the result was, that they 
had made good their claims. Government 
thought, that as it was a local grievance 
that was removed by the Bill, the fund for 
compensation ought to be obtained by a 
local tax. He, therefore, proposed a reso- 
lution, that it was expedient to levy a Cus- 
tom-house duty of 4d. per ton upon all 
coals imported into Dublin, not being Irish 
coals, in order to raise a fund for compensa- 
ting meters of that port. 

Resolution agreed to. 


RecorpErR oF Dusiin.] Mr. Hume 
rose, pursuant to notice, to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to disqualify the Recorder 
of Dublin from sitting as a Member in any 
future Parliament. He considered the 
Motion of great importance, more from 
principle than for the sake of disqualifying 
any particular individual. Last year he 
moved for returns, in order to ascertain the 
importance of the office of the Recorder of 
Dublin ; and from those returns it was 
difficult for him to understand how that 
officer could do his duty as a Judge and as 
a Member of Parliament at the same time. 
He conceived that no Judge ought to have 
a seat in that House, because he thought 
it would be most inconvenient that a man 
should act the part of a political partizan in 
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that House one day, and have to sit perhaps 
on the following day asa Judge in a Crimi- 
nal Court. By the 48th of George 3rd 
the Recorder of Dublin received 923i. 1s. 6d. 
ayear: and by the 5th of George 4th, an 
additional 533/. 16s. 11d., making an an- 
nual income of 1,456/. By a paper which 
he (Mr. Hume) held in his hand, it ap- 
peared that the present Recorder’s prede- 
cessor sat in Court thirty-nine weeks out 
of the fifty-two in 1825 ; forty-two weeks 
in 1826; and forty-one weeks in 1827. 
It appeared strange to him to find that the 
present Recorder sat forty-five weeks in 
1829, and forty-six in 1830. He (Mr. 
Hume) certainly had not missed the Re- 
corder from the House so long as those 
periods ; and, if he were asked, he should 
say it was impossible that the Recorder 
could have been there so much. It further 
appeared, that in 1828, the committals for 
felony and misdemeanour in that Court, 
amounted to 1,726; in 1830, to 1,816; 
and in 1831, to 1,929. Looking at the 
business in that Court, he thought it 
impossible that its Judge could properly 
discharge his duties there, and also those of 
a Member of that House. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving for leave to bring 
in the Bill. 

Colonel Evans seconded the Motion. 

Mr. Wallace was certain that no man 
who sat in that House could be more highly 
satisfied than he was with respect to the 
character of the hon. Member who at pre- 
sent filled the office of Recorder of Dublin. 
He esteemed him both as a private indi- 
vidual, and in his public capacity; but 
when a public officer had important judi- 
cial duties to perform in a distant city, it 
was scarcely to be expected, indeed it was 
scarcely physically possible, that he should 
also be able to pay due attention to parlia- 
mentary business. He thought that all 
persons holding judicial situations of a na- 
ture similar to that: of the Recorder of 
Dublin, ought to be excluded from seats in 
that House. 

Lord Althorp begged to remind the 
House, that the present Motion was only 
for leave to bring in a Bill, and consequently 
if the Bill were brought in, there would be 
other opportunities to discuss its principle, 
as well as the details. ‘The question, he 
thought, was one of some difficulty. It 
involved the great principle, whether 
Criminal Judges, of a certain class, ought 
or ought not to be allowed to sit in Parlia- 
ment. The proposed Bill, however, did 
not apply to Criminal Judges of all dcs:rip< 
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tions, but only to one Judge, the Recorder 
of Dublin, and only to one person now 
holding that office. In his opinion, the 
question ought to be determined upon pub- 
lic grounds, and it ought to proceed upon 
the principle, whether persons holding the 
office of Recorder, or any other judicial 
office, which required a constant attendance 
to perform the duties, should be Members 
of Parliament. From all he had learnt of 
thecase in this particular instance, he should 
say, that the person holding the office of 
the Recorder of Dublin, had duties to per- 
form which were incompatible with his 
attention to the duties of that House. He 
felt no inclination to object to the Motion, 
and would allow the Bill to be brought in, 
leaving it to the consideration of the House 
whether they ought not to examine if the 
present office was one to which the princi- 
ple of exclusion ought to be applied. He 
‘was of opinion that the principle had no 
reference to places which but seldom re- 
quired the attendance of persons who held 
them, and that it ought to refer only to 
those judicial appointments which exacted 
a constant attendance. 

Colonel Perceval appealed to all who 
heard him, whether it was not well known 
that the learned Recorder of Dublin was 
assiduous in the performance both of his 
duties as a Judge, and as a Member of Par- 
liament? If the constituency of Dublin 
chose to elect the Recorder of that City as 
their Representative, would it not be to in- 
terfere with their privileges to refuse a seat 
to the person whom they might elect ? The 
principle advocated by the hon. member for 
Middlesex would equally apply to the 
officers of the navy and military service. 

Mr. Jephson thought the electors of 
every place were bound to elect persons 
who could sit in Parliament without failing 
in the performance of other duties. 

Sir Robert Peel was of opinion that, if the 
Recorder of Dublin were to be disqualified 
from sitting inthat House, on account of the 
duties of his judicial situation, the Bill ought 
to proceed upon general principles, and apply 
to all other offices of a similar nature. Let 
it be supposed that the Parliament were to 
meet in Dublin, would it be right then to 
exclude the Recorder of that city, on the 
ground of his not being able to attend to 
the two separate functions? In bringing 
such a Bill into the House, he thought the 
hon. member for Middlesex ought to pro- 
ceed upon broader principles, and upon 
grounds more constitutional. It would be 
a reflection and a disgrace upon the House 
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if they proceeded to pass a Bill which would 
exclude one Recorder from a seat in Par- 
liament, whilst all other Recorders were 
allowed to be elected and to take their 
seats. It would be better for Parliament 
not to interfere with any constituency 
as to whom they chose to elect upon the 
grounds of the ability of the person to at- 
tend to his parliamentary duties. If the 
Bill were brought in, it ought at least to 
he shown why one Recorder was so specially 
selected from all the rest. 

Mr. Sheil observed, that the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland had brought in a Bill to 
exclude the Masters in Chancery from sit- 
ting in Parliament, and that Bill had had 
the assent and approbation of his Majesty’s 
late Ministers. ‘The Master of the Rolls 
had likewise been excluded upon the ground 
that he could not possibly attend to his 
duties in the Rolls’ Court in Dublin, and 
likewise to his duties as a Member of Par- 
liament in London. On the same principle 
were the Irish Commissioners of Insolvency 
and the Assistant Barristers excluded from 
Parliament. The Recorder of Dublin was 
obliged to perform his duties in person, 
whereas many other Recorders in Ireland 
were allowed to appoint deputies. 

Sir Robert Peel observed, across the 
Table, that the Recorder and Common Ser- 
geant of London were not excluded from 
seats in that House. 

Mr. Lefroy said, that if the Recorder of 
Dublin were to be excluded from holding 
a seat in the House of Commons, he ought 
at least to be excluded by the same Bill 
which related to Judges in general, and to 
the large classes of persons executing judicial 
functions. If a bill were to be brought in 
to exclude from Parliament all Recorders 
and Common Sergeants in Ireland, it 
ought at least to proceed upon general 
principles. He had known an instance 
where a Recorder of Dublin had performed 
his duty by deputy, but the present Recorder 
of that city had shown by far more zeal in 
the execution of his duties. If they were 
to legislate at all upon the subject, they 
ought to legislate at once for all Recorders 
of Ireland, and to include likewise all 
similar officers in England and in Scotland. 
He felt convinced that the present Bill 
aimed less at the office of Recorder of the city 
of Dublin than at the learned individual who 
filled the office, with so much honour to 
himself and so much advantage to the pub- 
lic. The question ought not to have been 
brought forward at all in the absence of the 
Recorder of Dublin, who could have satis- 
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fied the House, had he been in his seat, 
that the duties of the two functions were 
perfectly compatible. 

Mr. Crampton felt himself bound to say, 
that the present Recorder of Dublin discharg- 
ed all his dutiesin a manner so satisfactory 
that it was perfectly unnecessary to bring in 
a Bill to disqualify him to sit in Parliament. 
No man could discharge his public duties 
with greater benefit to the public than that 
hon. and learned Gentleman. Opposed as 
he was to that hon. and learned Gentleman 
in political affairs, he was still bound in 
justice to make this avowal in his favour. 
The Recorder of Dublin was a gentleman 
of very uncommon activity and powers of 
mind, and he was well qualified to do what 
very few other Gentlemen could perform, 
and therefore the manner in which he exe- 
cuted his different functions could scarcely 
be used as a general argument. He thought, 
however, if the Recorders of Dublin were to 
be excluded from seats in the legislature, the 
same principle of exclusion ought to extend 
to the Recorders of London and other places. 
For his part he did not see the advantage 
of having persons connected with the judi- 
cial functions excluded from the Legisla- 
ture, and he should be sorry if there were 
another Parliament to which the reproach 
of indoctum should be applied. ‘The pro- 
per course for the hon. member for Middle- 
sex to pursue was, to bring in a bill to 
amend the Act by which the Master of the 
Rolls and other judicial functionaries of 
Ireland were excluded from holding seats 
in Parliament. 

Sir Edward Sugden thought, that the 
Houses of Parliament stood very much in 
need of the assistance of persons acquainted 
withthe laws, and with the manner in which 
they operated in theadministration of justice. 
It often occurred that for want of such aid 
in the business of that House, the Bills 
which it passed were afterwards stopped or 
very essentially modified in another place. 
Now that the Reform Bill had passed, and 
it could not be pretended that Members 
could be forced upon their constituents, the 
people might surely be allowed to judge for 
themselves as to the competency of their 
Representatives to pay attention to their 
duties in Parliament. He did not wish to 
see too many judicial persons with seats in 
the Legislature, but certainly he could not 
vote for the exclusion of any whom the 
present laws rendered eligible to such 
honours. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson would oppose the 
Motion because it was partial, and was 
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aimed at the Recorder of Dublin, than 
whom there was not a more estimable 
Member in that House, or one more dili- 
gent in the performance of his parlia- 
mentary duties. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, this was an 
important measure, inasmuch as it went to 
exclude persons holding judicial offices from 
sitting in that House. 

Mr. Warburton said, that upon these 
occasions two readings were always given 
to propositions made to the House. Ifa 
motion embraced only a partial measure it 
was objected to on the score of its being too 
limited ; on the other hand, if it was put 
into a more comprehensive form, then an 
objection was taken that the proposition 
was too sweeping in its natute. There- 
fore his hon. friend must be content to sub- 
mit to one or other of these charges. There 
were, he (Mr. Warburton) thought, two 
grounds upon which persons holding the 
high judicial situation of Recorder of Dub- 
lin ought to be excluded from a seat in 
that House. The first ground was, that, 
from what had appeared before the House, 
that learned persontried nearly2,000 criminal 
causes ina year; and, in the next place, 
the nature of his situation required his 
attendance to sit in Dublin every week. 
It appeared, by returns which had been laid 
before the House, that the Recorder of 
Dublin had sat forty-six weeks out of the 
fifty-two. But it might be said, a Deputy 
might be employed to get through the 
business. If so, then why pay a principal 
a large salary? It was said, too, that if 
this Bill were introduced they must exclude 
all Recorders. Perhaps the Recorder of 
London should be excluded, though his 
case was widely different from that of the 
Recorder of Dublin, because the former 
Judge might be in the House every 
evening. 

Mr. Leader thought the Motion ought 
not to be confined to the Recorder of Dub- 
lin. 

Mr. Hume, in reply, said, he was sur- 
prised at what had fallen from the right 
hon. Baronet, the member for Tamworth, 
though he had not heard any arguments 
which he considered sufficiently cogent to 
remove the objections which he had stated 
to the Recorder of Dublin having a seat in 
that House. If, however, the House 
allowed the Bill to be brought in, he would, 
at the proper stage of the measure, move 
an instruction to the Committee to extend 
its operation to all Recorders, and to meet 
the wishes of the House generally. He 
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certainly was anxious to have the principle 
admitted. 

Sir Charles Forbes begged to ask the 
hon. member for Middlesex, what was to 
become of the Lord Advocate for Scotland, 
a high officer, who had powers given him 
far beyond those of a Judge? Why should 
not the Lord Advocate be excluded upon 
the hon. Member's principle? Surely what 
was sauce for the goose was sauce for the 
gander. 

The House divided: Ayes 33 ; Noes 16— 
Majority 17. 

List of the Nors. 
Brydges, Sir J. Pelham, C. 
Fergusson, Sir R. Ridley, Sir M. 
Fergusson, C. Robinson, G. R. 
Forbes, Sir C. Ryder, Hon. G. D. 
Gordon, J. E. Scott, Sir E. 


Unstamped 


Goulburn, Rt. Hon. H. Paired off, 
‘Hodgson, J. Perceval Colonel 
Jephson, C. D. O. Tellers, 
Inglis, Sir R. Lefroy, A. 


Kearsley, J. H. 
Peel, Sir R. 


Sugden, Sir E. 


UnstampepPus.ications. |] Mr. Hume 
said that, in December last, he moved for a 
return stating the number of persons who 
had been imprisoned for selling unstamped 
publications. From the return made to 
that order of the House, it appeared that 
no less than seventy-seven persons had 
been imprisoned for that offence, which 
was an offence under one of the well-known 
Six Acts. In looking at the sentences in- 
flicted on many of those individuals, one 
could not but be struck with the great in- 
equality of the punishments for the same 
offences. He spoke of the sentences passed 
by the Magistrates at the Metropolitan 
police-offices. In one office, the offence 
was visited with an imprisonment of seven 
days ; in another, fourteen days ; in another, 
a month; in another, two months ; and so 
on, in all gradations, from seven days to 
three months. Now, such a law could not, 
he contended, be a just law, or could not 
be properly executed. The law was origin- 
ally directed to put down Cobbett’s public- 
ation, but it had now the effect of prevent- 
ing the poor man, who might desire to 
purchase them, from getting many useful 
little publications, the price of which was 
so low as to place them within his reach, 
while, at the same time, it gave a monopoly 
to many of the stamped publications. He 
contended that the law itself was a bad 
one ; that it was an extremely unpopular 
one, and that it would be found almost im- 
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possible in this country to enforce it by the 
system now practised, of imprisoning the 
poor men who sold the unstamped publica~ 
tions, which many of them were driven to, 
having no other means of supporting their 
families) Many hon. Members were, 
perhaps, not aware of the great number of 
those publications which were published. 
Some, he would admit, were of a very ob- 
jectionable character ; but there were many 
of a very useful and interesting kind, con- 
taining much valuable information. The 
hon. Member here read a list of eighteen 
of them, copies of which he held in his 
hand, and contended that it was very hard 
to imprison poor people for selling publica- 
tions which contained much useful and 
valuable information. Such was the gene- 
ral feeling as to the impolicy and partial 
operation of this law, that a society was al- 
ready formed for the protection of those who 
sold such publications. Some of the poor 
men who weresentenced to imprisonment for 
selling those publications were treated like 
felons. One poor man, for selling one of 
the penny publications was taken through 
the streets from the police-office, chained 
to two others, like a felon. Surely this 
was a state of the law which ought not to 
be allowed to exist any longer ; and he did 
trust, that even the present Session would 
not be allowed to pass over, without having 
something done to amend it. Was it just 
that sixty or seventy persons, incarcerated 
for offences under this Act, should be fed 
on bread and water—a diet given to mur- 
derers and other convicted felons? He 
repeated, that it was impossible to execute 
the law without gross injustice, and that, 
even as it was now administered, there was 
great partiality and injustice. Even, if no 
act could be passed to remedy the evil in 
this Session, it was in the power of Minis- 
ters to mitigate it in some degree, by giving 
directions to the Commissioners of Stamps 
on this subject. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving an address for “ a return 
of the number of persons who have been 
committed by the Magistrates for selling 
unstamped publications, from the 12th of 
December, 1831, to the present time, 
stating the names of the persons commit- 
ted, the Magistrates by whom committed, 
and the periods for which committed :” 
also, “‘ the number now actually in prison 
for each offence ; distinguishing those com- 
mitted by the Magistrates of the metropo- 
lis, and those in other parts of the country.” 

Lord Althorp did not rise to object to 
the Motion. His hon. friend complained 
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of partiality in the administration of the 
law as to those publications, but it was 
well known, that some of those cheap pub- 
lications contained matters which required 
a stamp, while others did not; and he 
would ask his hon. friend, what would be 
the situation of those papers which paid 
duty, if a free competition were to be al- 
lowed against them by papers which paid 
no duty to’the Government? He admit- 
ted, that many of the small publications 
were of a very useful kind; but his hon. 
friend had admitted that others had quite 
an opposite tendency, and were mischievous 
in their character. The best way to de- 
stroy the influence of the latter, would be 
to encourage cheap publications of a useful 
kind, and he admitted, that the best 
mode of effecting this would be to re- 
duce the stamp duty on newspapers. 
To this, in principle, he had no objection ; 
but as he was not prepared with any mea- 
sure on that subject in the present Session, 
the only thing that could be done till that 
was effected, would be, to protect those 
papers which did pay stamp duty to Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Hunt said, that it would be im- 
possible to put down publications by which 
so many poor persons obtained bread for 
themselves and their families. Publications, 
in different parts of the country, were now 
supported, not by men only, but by women 
also, who were associated in different parts 
of the country for that purpose. He.was 
sure, that the inequality of punishment 
under this law was both absurd and unjust, 
and proved the absurdity and injustice of 
the law itself. It was, he added, useless 
to imprison men for offences under this 
Act, who were glad to run the risk of im- 
prisonment rather than be without the 
means of support, and who, in their impri- 
sonment, considered themselves, and were 
looked upon by others, as martyrs in the 
public cause. 

Lord Althorp said, it was a mistake that 
persons imprisoned under this Act were fed 
on bread and water. No persons imprisoned 
were placed on that diet, except such as 
were condemned for felonies. 

Sir Robert Inglis protested against the 
principle of making that House a sort of 
Court of Appeal from the decisions of the 
legally constituted tribunals of the country. 
No punishment was inflicted before those 
tribunals, which was not in due course of 
law, and it was a most erroneous principle 
to bring a kind of appeal from those de- 
cisions before that House, which was not 
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the proper place, even if any ground of ap- 
peal did lie, from the inferior tribunals of 
the country. 

Mr. Stanley said, that his hon. friend 
who last addressed the House was mistaken 
in the object of the Motion. It did not go 
upon a denial of the legality of the sen- 
tences, but called for returns, to see how 
the law worked, and what was its practical 
effect, in the same way as the returns 
moved for some time ago, as to the opera- 
tion of the Game laws, in order to see how 
far they had tended to correct the evil 
which they were intended to remedy. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, it might be 
a matter worthy of consideration to see 
how far it was possible to carry the Stamp- 
law into execution ; and if it could not be 
executed, he thought it would be only 
justice to the stamped publications to repeal 
the stamp duty on them altogether. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham deprecated any 
measure which would increase the number 
of cheap publications. 

Mr. Hume, as a proof of the partiality 
exercised with respect to unstamped public- 
ations, said, that the Penny Magazine, 
published by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge had not been prose- 
cuted, though it contained the same kind of 
matter as some others which had been made 
the subject of prosecution. 

Lord Althorp suggested to his hon. friend, 
the member for Middlesex, to omit that 
part of his Motion which called for the 
names of the Magistrates by whom the de- 
cisions were made. The publication of 
them could not forward his hon. friend’s 
object. 

Mr. Hume did not see what objection 
there could be to their publication, as they 
were given in the last returns, to which no 
opposition had then been made. 

Sir Robert Inglis objected to the public- 
ation of the names. 

Mr. Ruthven contended, that they ought 
to be given. The publication of the names 
of the Magistrates in the police reports had, 
as any one who read the daily papers must 
have observed, a most salutary effect, by the 
control which, through the public opinion, 
it exercised over them. 

Mr. Hume would consent to omit the 
names, provided the offices at which the 
decisions were given were mentioned in the 
returns, 

Lord Althorp said, that that could apply 
only in London. In the country it could 
not be given. 

Motion, as amended, agreed to. 
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FLOGGING IN THE Army.] Mr. Hunt 
rose to bring forward a Motion of which he 
had given notice respecting corporal punish- 
ments inthe army. He had submitted his 
Motion to the Secretary at War (Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse), who had done him the 
kindness to state, that he would agree to 
a return showing the number of persons on 
whom corporal punishment was inflicted 
during the last seven years, but that he 
objected to the number of the regiment, 
or the names of the commanding-officers, 
being included in the return. His (Mr. 
Hunt’s) object in moving for the names 
of the commanding-officers was, not so 
much to show up those who had inflicted 
the punishment of flogging in a great 
many instances, as to do honour to those 
officers who had maintained the disci- 
pline of the service without resorting to 
corporal punishment. It appeared to him 
to be a great cruelty and injustice to those 
officers who did not resort to flogging, that 
their regiments should not be distinguished 
from others in which corporal punishment 
was constantly inflicted. This was his 
view of the subject ; but, at the same time, 
if the right hon. Secretary at War persisted 
in his objection, he (Mr. Hunt) would not 
be pertinacious. He did not see, that there 
was any difference between calling for a 
return of the number of persons flogged in 
different regiments, and a return of the 
number of persons flogged in different 
gaols. It appeared, from a return before 
the House, to the credit of the city ‘of 
London, that no flogging was allowed in 
the gaols of that city ; but, crossing over 
the river, it was found, that the punishment 
was still inflicted in the gaols of the county 
of Surrey. Heshould move (which would 
give the right hon. Secretary an oppor- 
tunity to amend his Motion as the right 
hon. Secretary might think fit), that “ an 
annual return be made of every punishment 
inflicted by flogging in the army for the last 
seven years, specifying the name and age of 
each person flogged, the number of lashes 
awarded by the Court, and the number of 
lashes actually inflicted ; stating who was 
the Secretary at War, and who was Com- 
mander-in-chief in each year; also the 
commanding-officer of each regiment, and 
who was in command at the time of each 
Court-martial being held.” 

Sir John Hobhouse had no objection to 
grant any returns on this subject which 
could be reasonably desired, although he 
believed this was the first time when any 
similar returns were called for or granted. 
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He had no objection whatever to returns 
from which it could be ascertained whether, 
as had been lately stated, corporal punish- 
ment had been greatly diminished ; and, 
with a view to acertaining that fact, he 
thought it would have been better if the 
hon. Member had taken a longer period 
than seven years. As the hon. Member 
had chosen that period, however, he (Sir 
John Hobhouse) would adopt it in the 
Amendment with which heshould conclude. 
He could not agree to the number of the 
regiment being included in the returns, 
because it would form no ground for any just 
conclusion, unless the House also knew the 
service in which each particular regiment 
was employed, the place in which it was 
stationed, and the description of population 
amongst which it was quartered. It would 
be a gross injustice to a particular regiment 
to have the number of cases of flogging 
published, unless the peculiar circumstances 
under which the regiment was placed were 
likewise detailed. The same objection 
was applicable, only on much stronger 
grounds, to a return of the names of com- 
manding-officers. The effect would be, to 
raise a degree of public odium against cer- 
tain officers which might be quite unfound- 
ed, unless the proceedings of the Courts- 
martial in every case were likewise laid 
on the Table. As to the names of the per- 
sons who had held the offices of Com- 
mander-in-chief and Secretary at War, 
during the last seven years, they were known 
to every one, and it was, therefore, unne- 
cessary to include them in the return. As 
the object of the Motion was to ascertain 
whether the punishment of flogging had 
become less frequent, he proposed to add 
the amount of the forces during the several 
years ; in order to form a comparative esti- 
mate as to the number punished, it was ne- 
cessary to know the number who were 
liable to punishment. He would at once 
move, as an amendment, on the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman, for those returns he 
was willing to lay before the House. The 
right hon. Baronet concluded by moving 
“ for returns of the military establishment 
from the year 1825 tothe year 1831 inclu- 
sive; of the numbers tried and sentenced 
by Courts-martial, during the same period, 
to corporal punishment ; and of those tried 
and sentenced by Courts-martial, in the 
like period, to other punishments.”’ He 
thought these returns would afford all 
the information that could reasonably be 
required. 
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ment. He wasaverse from corporal pun- 
ishment. He thought it disgraceful, and 
he wished to see it abolished. At the same 
time, the returns moved for by the hon. 
member for Preston would cast a slur upon 
officers, and would be very mischievous. 

Mr. Hunt begged to withdraw his Mo- 
tion, as that of the right hon. the Secretary 
at War would answer his purpose. 

Sir George Murray said, he was an ad- 
vocate for abolishing every species of pun- 
ishment, both in civil life and in the army, 
which was unnecessary. He wished, how- 
ever, that those Gentlemen who advocated 
the abolition of corporal punishment in the 
army would suggest some other punishment 
of equal utility in preserving the discipline 
of the army. He had yet heard of no 
efficient substitute; and he spoke from 
experience. When he was Commander- 
in-chief in Ireland, an officer of high 
rank made an attempt to carry on the 
discipline of a regiment he commanded 
without flogging. That regiment was 
moved to Dublin, that it might be under 
his eye, and he encouraged the attempt. 
The officer commanding the regiment 
was one of great experience, and used 
all his efforts to succeed; but the conse- 
quence of the attempt was, that the dis- 
cipline of the regiment was so deteriorated, 
that it became the worst disciplined regi- 
ment in Dublin. The officer then wrote 
‘a letter, admitting that he could not keep 
up the discipline of his men without 
flogging. He recommenced it, and in 
consequence of the relaxation, it was 
necessary to inflict more severe flogging in 
that regiment than in any other. He had 
the letter in his own possession, and could 
prove all he had said. After this experi- 
ment, however, he thought it very doubtful 
whether it would be advisable to abolish 
corporal punishment in the army. He 
knew that the most anxious desire was 
manifested by his Royal Highness, the 
late Duke of York, who was so long at 
the head of the army, to get rid of cor- 
poral punishment ; and he knew that the 
consequence was, that many vexatious 
minor punishments were substituted for 
it, without much success. The punish- 
ment of foreign armies, which had been 
referred to, particularly confining men in 
fortresses for ten or fifteen years, dragging 
about a bullet, and similar punishments, 
were totally different from those of the 
British army, and were totally inapplicable 
to our service. Such punishments might 
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not shock the public so much as corporal 
punishment; but nothing was so much 
to be deprecated as punishments inflicted 
out of the public view. They were apt 
to degenerate into torture, which was 
much to be avoided. The right hon. 
Baronet eulogised the discipline and con- 
duct of the British army, and declared 
that he knew not how that discipline 
could be preserved, if corporal punishment 
were to be wholly abolished. With respect 
to the returns, he was sorry that they 
were to be laid before the House; for he 
was afraid, if that House became a Court 
of Revision for military offences, it would 
infringe on the great principle of the 
Constitution, by which the army was 
placed under the exclusive control of 
the Crown. He regretted that the right 
hon. Secretary haa agreed to lay the re- 
turns on the Table. 

Mr. Hume differed from the right hon. 
Gentleman; for that House was already, 
and ought to be, a Court of Review. The 
King, it was true, had the command of 
the army; but he was to command it 
according to orders and rules submitted 
from time to time to that House. He 
was glad that the returns were to be 
made. He was glad, also, to hear that 
the British army was the bravest, and 
most loyal, and most gallant in Europe. 
But was that a reason why the soldiers 
were to be flogged like brutes? He was 
sorry to hear the opinion of the gallant 
officer, that the discipline of the army 
could not be maintained, without flogging; 
but the reason, he believed, was, that the 
men were degraded by the very system of 
flogging. It was institutions which made 
men what they were, and our system of 
providing men for the army, and of treat- 
ing them after they had become soldiers, 
degraded them and made them insensible 
tomilder methods of restraint. He thanked 
his right hon. friend (the Secretary at 
War) for his returns, and hoped that it 
was the beginning of much improvement. 

Lord Ingestre thought that it would be 
prejudicial to the navy as well as army to 
abolish corporal punishment, He had 
often heard complaints made by seamen 
themselves that flogging was not applied 
to the correction of irregularities, without 
which it was not possible to keep up the 
efficiency and discipline of the ship. A 
dozen or two applied at the proper time 
often checked irregularities, which, if al- 
lowed to go on led to much more severe 
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punishments. If corporal punishments 
were abolished, there would be an end of 
the efficiency of the British navy. 

Returns ordered according to the 
Amendment of Sir John Hobhouse. 


Tithes Composition 


TitHEsComposITIon (IRELAND)BILL. | 
Mr. Stanley moved the Order of the Day 
for going into Committee on the composi- 
tion of Tithes (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. Ruthven said, he could not con- 
sent to the further progress of the Bill, 
without expressing his entire dissent from 
it, and protesting against the enactment of 
new laws for the enforcing the collection 
of tithes in Ireland by oppressive and un- 
constitutional means, which naturally ten- 
ded to increase rather than to allay 
irritation and litigation im that country. 
The present moment had been ill selected 
for interference with these matters, which 
would have been better reserved for the 
consideration of a Reformed Parliament 
than for the hurry at the close of a 
Session immediately consequent upon 
passing the Reform Bill,—a great and 
valuable measure, which had received no 
small support fromthe hope of its being the 
prelude to another Reform, revision of the 
Church property and establishment in 
Ireland. Nor had this object been entirely 
overlooked in this country, for it had been 
stated in that House, without contradic- 
tion, that there had been a manifestation 
of great discontent in some parts of the 
north of England with English tithes, 
and an approach towards the sanction of 
this passive resistance. It had been well 
observed by his hon. friend, the member 
for Clare (Major Macnamara), on a for- 
mer evening, that Ireland owed much to 
agitation—that the great benefits which it 
had received were principally produced by 
that cause. He fully concurred with him; 
nor was that opinion without a concur- 
rence from those distinguished by the 
complimentary appellation of “the lower 
orders.” The advice, the recommendation, 
of the Marquess of Anglesey had been re- 
cotded under his own hand; he had 
written in a letter, which the public had 
read, “agitate, agitate, agitate!” Well, 
then, they went on with agitation for Ca- 
tholic Emancipation and Reform. Agita- 
tion was useful to the objects of great 
political parties; but then the Govern- 
ment said—‘“‘ stop”—*‘ take care” —* not 
a word about tithes.” The people, then, 
must be kept down; new laws must be 
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resorted to; oppressive persecutions must 
be followed up by cruel and tyrannical 
sentences and punishments, and which 
were to be sought for to terrify and drive 
the people from seeking upon their part 
the interference of the Legislature in re- 
lieving them from burdens become in- 
tolerable from their odious and unjust 
nature, Arrests had taken place ; men of 
character, station, and respectability, were 
hunted after for the purpose of offering 
them up as examples of terror, while 
they more probably would be considered 
as victims to be immured in dungeons 
and immolated by the merciless hand of 
legal harpies upon the altar of their coun- 
try. But do not be mistaken; Ireland 
would produce men, who would suffer with 
submission to the laws, and their cruel, 
partial application, while they were sus- 
tained by a sound conscience, and the 
sense of suffering in their country’s 
cause. It was impossible effectually to 
carry into execution laws made in direct 
opposition to the feelings and interests of 
a whole people. There ever must be a 
concurrence of circumstances existing to 
prevent it; the simultaneous feeling would 
produce simultaneous opposition. They 
might make laws purporting to regulate 
different matters ; but they would become 
a dead letter on the Statute book. An 
Act of Parliament could not effect the vio- 
lation of all moral feeling extended over a 
country. He used the words ‘“ moral 
feeling” advisedly. There was a moral 
combination in strong operation in Ireland, 
from a decided concurrence of public 
opinion ; but there had been no proof of 
any thing illegal or unlawful; no proof of 
a preconcerted combination among the 
people to resist the taxation of tithes; 
the denunciation of the petitioners for the 
abolition of tithes, as combinators, con- 
spirators, anarchists, rebels, and all sorts 
of bad names, recoiled upon itself, and 
proved the emptiness, and high sounding 
insignificance of the misapplied terms, 
The present proposed tithe laws could 
only be sustained under the protection of, 
and in union with, the bayonet. Ireland 
might be converted into a garrison, as 
long as it suited the means and inclination 
of England to pay and employ her sol- 
diers, but was Ireland worth having upon 
such terms? Armies, if not commanded, 
at least directed, by Government tithe- 
proctors ; artillery, cavalry, infantry, all 
the materiel of an army might traverse 
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Ireland in the tithe campaign, and be the 
support of an Act of Parliament only ex- 
isting by those military means; but no 
Act of Parliament even united with mili- 
tary power could manufacture bidders for 
the tithe-cow, or the tithe-pig. Where 
would they find those who would purchase, 
or who would eat the food offered even to 
their hungry stomachs, if procured from 
such a market? He regretted the whole 
course of this tithe crusade, which was 
still advancing with a frightful rapidity, 
every day announcing new arrests, and 
new invasions of the people’s right to pe- 
tition. There had been no instance of 
tumult or riot at any meeting held for 
petitioning against tithes; yet Magistrates 
were encouraged to array themselves 
against the people, and by a construction 
of law only to be supported by igorant 
and partial juries, to use a force, and a 
vigour beyond the law, which would never 
be regarded as contributing to the respect 
in which the magisterial character ought 
to sustain itself. To resort either indi- 
vidually or generally, to such proceedings 
could only meet the struggling exigency of 
a moment, and was unworthy of the Go- 
vernment of a great country. Yet Ireland 
was doomed to be the theatre of trying, 
difficult events, and people might be found 
who would level themselves to every pur- 
pose, which would gratify their thirst for 
power, and the more depraved corrupt 
appetite for public plunder, the vile rewards 
of informers and persecutors of the people. 
He had opposed this Bill in every stage; 
he had expected little good from the con- 
struction of the Committee, upon the 
Report of which the Bill was founded. 
The construction of that Committee was 
a bad omen for Ireland; those who were 
connected with, and who formed a part 
of the great Catholic population were 
sedulously excluded from it. Was that 
not sufficient to make the public mind 
suspect the probable nature of the Re- 
port, and the consequent nature of the 
proceedings likely to be recommended by 
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them? Ecclesiastical corporations to be 
erected! Why, centuries had passed 
away since the absurdity of such a 


proposition could be tolerated and swal- 
lowed, and yet the present Bill was to be a 
preface to such establishments. That 
was not the way to uphold the spiritual 
doctrines of any church, nor could the 
good qualities of any religion be taught 
and disseminated with effect, while tem- 
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poral power, while the corruptions of 
overgrown wealth and riches, embarrass 
and hold out political and worldly tempt- 
ation to its teachers; they were but the 
more prone and liable to the infirmities 
of our common nature. The whole 
evidence to sustain those novel Church- 
militant campaigns, had been selected, 
with very few distinguished exceptions, 
from veryextraordinary and suspicious ma- 
terials. Police-officers had cut a conspicu- 
ous figure; and they could not read that 
evidence over without sensations of disgust, 
he might add horror, in finding military 
execution and martial law suggested and 
recommended by a beneficedclergyman, as 
a proper instrument to resort to and apply 
in the collection of tithes. He would 
take the opportunity of observing, that he 
had some time since moved for a return 
of the number of curates in Ireland. That 
had not been made. Why, he knew not ; 
but their situation, and very small com- 
pensation for the duties, he might say 
labours, performed by them, should not 
be forgotten, even in the anxious desire to 
protect the collection of the revenues of 
their more wealthy brethren. Such per- 
sons were not entirely without the good 
feelings and sympathy of those who were 
not satisfied with the immense accumula- 
tion of Church property in the hands of a 
few, perhaps he should say of many, with 
reference to a hierarchy composed of four 
Archbishops and eighteen Bishops, great 
landed proprietors, a species of sinecurists, 
and certainly admitting of a great dimi- 
nution of their numbers, as well as a better 
regulation of their ecclesiastical revenues. 
The lands of the Church in Ireland were 
of immense value, and in themselves would 
afford means to be of important conse- 
quence in relieving many suffering indi- 
viduals among the working classes. It 
was an idle dream to suppose the Catholic 
population of Ireland could ever be con- 
tent under the present appropriation of 
the tithe and Church property; such an 
opinion would be opposed by the natural 
and frank acknowledgment of those who 
would speak the truth, and express the 
honest impressions of their mind. The 
contrast of numbers between those of the 
Established Church in Ireland, and those 
who did not belong to that communion, 
prohibited the belief of the people of 
Ireland ever giving it their contented 
support. It might be kept up, but only 
so long as “right” and “might” were 
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synonymous terms; and what a prospect 
was that for the reflecting mind of a 
statesman in casting his glance over the 
present and future state of Ireland. He 
would not longer observe upon those un- 
happy circumstances, so deeply connected 
with the peace of Ireland, nor refer to the 
condition of the clergy in that country at 
present, further than to say—satisfy the 
country with a fair prospect of just and 
future equitable arrangements, and all 
would be calm and tranquil. The present 
incumbents would be sustained in their 
place in the relationship they ought tostand 
in with their parishioners; they would re- 
ceive their accustomed dues, with the op- 
portunity of reciprocal good feelings being 
interchanged and practised. Their present 
incomes would be received in peace; but as 
to their successors, whose imaginary claims 
. to be supported by the people who never 
existed, depend upon it, to make provision 
for them by ecclesiastical corporations— 
by military force—by Acts of Parliament, 
all solely held up as long as the bayonet 
could be effectual, was not the way to 
make Ireland happy and prosperous, or to 
add tothe stability and real strength of the 
British empire. In Ireland, the people had 
been deceived ; the common understanding 
of a word imposed upon them. In the 
guile of their hearts, they never thought 
of a “ parliamentary construction of 
words,” or sentences. They were not 
acquainted with secret articles, and they 
read ‘ extinction of tithes,” in the common 
and ordinary sense of the English language. 
Tithes were to be sold. Who were to be 
the purchasers? There had frequently 
been a great deal said about forfeited lands 
in Ireland. Never was there more flagrant 
injustice committed, than the sale of Irish 
tithes and Church property would be, un- 
less the amount of the sale was diverted 
to the public objects to which they ought 
to be applied. That would be not only a 
practical, but a real robbery of the poor, 
diverting from the proper objects, revenues 
originally collected for religious and charit- 
ablepurposes. Butthose persons whomight 
buy, ought to be considered in the situa- 
tion of purchasers with notice of a bad 
title; then they would have no reason 
to complain of a future revision. He 
perceived the right hon. Secretary was 
determined to pursue the unfortunate 
course he had laid down. Should that 
be the case, and the right hon. Secretary 
would not allow himself to retrace his 
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steps at a future day, he would hope that 
Ireland would not deliver itself into the 
hands of its enemies, by the people being 
urged on, either by their own irritated and 
exasperated feelings, or by the indiscreet 
excitement of ardent and misguided, 
though perhaps honest minds, to resist by 
violence or force, the constituted authori- 
ties, in the name of order and of law. 
He had, however, to fear the machinations 
of those who, from wicked and diabolical 
intentions, would provoke and goad, if 
possible, into insurrection and rebellion, the 
unhappy people, whose situation was almost 
desperate ; but he trusted they would show 
examples of a patient bearing, and a sub- 
mission on their part, which must and 
would prove successful. The Government 
as well as the people were placed in an 
awful situation, their responsibility was 
vast. They should recollect, that although 
the stream might be directed i in its course, 
and fertilize the land, yet impediments and 
obstacles, injudiciously opposed to its quiet 
passage, might cause it to become a mighty 
torrent, overwhelming every barrier, feebly 
and rashly placed in its way. The hon. 
Member moved that the Order of the Day 
be read that day six months. 

Sir John Brydges said, there was an 
Irish party in that House, who, arrogating 
to themselves an exclusive love for that 
country, would have it believed that they 
alone felt an interest in her welfare. The 
truth of this he denied, and declared that, 
though he could not boast of being an 
Irishman by birth, he felt he had an Irish 
heart within him, and that he would yield 
to no man in an anxious desire for the 
prosperity of that distracted country. He 
was ready to grant, that for years Ireland 
had been misruled ; that she had not been 
fairly dealt with; that her interests had 
been made too subservient to English 
purposes alone, with too little consider- 
ation for individual benefits to Ireland ; by 
which means her attachment to England 
had not been so secured as it would have 
been had a different line of conduct to- 
wards her been pursued. Upon the ques- 
tion immediately before the House, he 
should only observe, that the Committees 
of both Houses of Parliament had, he 
thought, laid sufficient matter before them 
in the reports, to enable any one to form 
an opinion whether it was desirable to pass 
the Bill or not, without the necessity of 
debating it at length, at this late period of 
the Session. For himself, he was of 
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opinion it was a wise measure, and he 
approved generally of its provisions, though 
he should always lament the use of the 
term, “ extinction of tithes,” that had been 
used ; it was improper, nay false, for tithes 
would still exist, though under a different 
denomination. But this unlucky term had 
again contributed to the agitation of the 
country, and would serve asa handle for 
mischief, to be employed by those who 
were desirous to see the Protestant Church 
demolished. It had been boldly asserted, 
by those who had this object in view, that 
tithes were virtually abolished, and that no 
power could compel the people to pay them 
any longer ; at the same time they were ad- 
vised notto violate the law. Had Great Bri- 
tain the power to make laws or not, to bind 
Ireland? If she had, he would remind 
those persons that she possessed at the 
same time the power to enforce them. He 
remembered, he said, an expression in that 
House of a late gallant admiral, whose un- 
timely fate every one who had the happi- 
ness to know him must lament, that it 
would be happy for England, if the ocean 
were to roll for twenty-four hours over 
the Emerald Isle. But as that could not 
be, and as she never could be permitted to 
be in the hands of the foreign enemies of 
England, he would recommend the Irish 
party in that House to endure the evils 
which they could not cure; and, instead 
of employing agitation, to bring about any 
object they might have in view, that they 
would patriotically use their best en- 
deavours to uphold the united interests of 
both countries, so that Ireland, instead of 
being a curse to England, might prove, as 
she was well calculated to be, the brightest 
jewel in her Crown. 

Mr. Ruthven withdrew his Amendment. 

The Order of the Day read. 

On the question that the Speaker leave 
the Chair, 

Mr. Sheil said, he rose to move an in- 
struction to the Committee to recite in the 
preamble of the Bill, that the tithe com- 
position should be extended, with a view 
to the levying of the first-fruits according 
to their real value, and to such future ap- 
propriation to the purposes of religion, 
education, and charity, as, after making a 
due provision for the maintenance of the 
Church, should to Parliament seem proper. 
This Motion embraced two objects. The 
preamble already stated that the object of 
the Bill was, to effect commutation. Thus 
a view was stated in the Bill. The Go- 
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vernment ought to stop there; they had 
themselves declared that they intended to 
relieve the people from the Church-rate, 
by levying the first fruits to their full 
extent—that it was their object to ascer- 
tain the full amount of tithes through 
Ireland, in order to tax the Church. The 
Committee had reported that the people 
ought to be relieved in this particular ; 
wherefore, then, was it not set forth in the 
preamble? These declarations by the 
Minister were not sufficient ; they should 
be embodied in the Bill, and the Legisla- 
ture should give an earnest of their deter- 
mination to rescue the Irish nation from an 
imposition, the most odious in the annals 
of ecclesiastical taxation—the building of 
the temples which were dedicated to a 
religion with which they had no concern. 
This proposition was not unreasonable ; it 
was in accordance with the pledges given 
by the Ministry. The introduction of this 
undertaking in the Bill would mitigate its 
bad effects, and neutralise, to a certain 
extent, its bad and baneful qualities. As 
to the Bill itself, he should revert for a 
moment to its history. It was necessary 
to go back to the King’s Speech. In that 
speech it was stated, that the just causes of 
the complaint against tithes should be re- 
moved, and internal discord should be 
prevented. In pursuance of this recom- 
mendation, a Committee was appointed. 
He should pass over all the unfortunate 
incidents connected with its function. 
They reported that measures of coercion 
should be adopted. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer declared, that he should 
never assent to measures of coercion, un- 
less they were to be followed by measures 
of relief. What were the measures of 
relief? They were these: —A_ receiver 
was to be sent on an estate; in default of 
payment, a new remedy was to be given to 
the Church, its powers were to be trebled, 
and its ascendancy to be raised with more 
secure and complete domination. He was 
not so captious or sophistical, or so much 
disposed to cavil with this Bill, as to say 
that the principle of it was to be entirely 
rejected ; but he would state, that the Bill 
did not remove a large portion of the just 
causes of complaint, on the part of the 
people of Ireland. One of those just 
causes of complaint, admitted in the 
report, was the levying of the Church-rate 
in Ireland, and, accordingly, the Tithe 
Committee proposed to substitute such 
a system as would abolish the grievance. 
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This was one of the bonuses held forth 
by that Committee, as an inducement 
to the adoption of these three Bills, or, at 
all events, of this one Bill. The conclu- 
sion of the report distinctly stated, that it 
was the opinion of the clergymen them- 
selves, that the Church-rate, which was of 
a peculiarly galling and exasperating 
character, should be abolished. He recol- 
lected that the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland had it in contemplation, many 
months since, to introduce an Act with 
reference to the Church-rates. That Act, 
however, was not introduced, because it 
was conceived that it would not effect 
the purposes to which it was intended to 
be applied. The right hon. member for 
Waterford then made a motion upon the 
subject, to which the Government acceded, 
and it was understood, on all hands, that 
a measure was to be introduced for re- 
moving several of the evils connected with 
the Church-rates of Ireland. One of the 
arguments of the noble Lord, the member 
for Devonshire, to whom he must refer as 
one of the leading Members of this House, 
—one of the arguments of the noble Lord, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, was, that, 
without the Tithe Composition Act, there 
was no means of ascertaining the full 
amount of the tithe of Ireland. Did 
not Ministers state, in effect, that it was 
necessary to ascertain the full amount of 
tithes, with a view to ulterior measures ? 
Was not that so? Then, he said, show by 
the preamble of the Bill that you have in 
view, not the mere composition of tithe, 
but the ascertaining of the full amount of 
the tithes of Ireland, with a view to ulterior 
measures of relief. The noble Lord, the 
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of Ireland were let on leases — plain 
straight forward leases—that might be 
reasonable; but a great part of the land 
of Ireland was let on under-leases, so that, 
under this Tithe Composition Act, the 
landlord would not be liable to the pay- 
ment of tithe, but it would be the occupier 
of the soil who would be called upon to 
pay it. It really would be, in future, a 
misfortune to a man to have a lease. The 
Bill provided, that if a man has only a 
three years’ interest he shall not pay 
tithes; but if there be a lease in existence 
under which the occupier of the soil held 
for a longer term than three years, he 
would be subject to the payment of tithes. 
Suppose that he had an estate, let in dif- 
ferent portions—Black Acre, let on lease 
for twenty-one years, Blue Acre, which 
would be out of lease ina year, and White 
Acre, which would be out of lease in five 
years: why, there would be three different 
classes with respect to the payment of 
tithes in these three portions of his estate. 
In the case of the lease for twenty-one 
years, the tithes would be paid by the 
tenant, who would be subject to every 
species of inconvenience inflicted by the 
tithe proctor, and whose goods might be 
distrained. Blue Acre would fall in in a 
year ; during that period he was not liable, 
but his tenant. White Acre would be out 
of lease in five years, and then the Act 
would first come into operation. Now, 
this was not an overstrained case; it was 
one which was very likely to occur. They 
could not hope, therefore, to produce in- 
ternal peace in Ireland, until they intro- 
duced an equal system, making the charge 


| in every case either upon the landlords, or 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, as he had | 
| to the present system, if Patrick Murphy 
held one part of an estate, he would be 
subject to the payment of tithes, while 


already stated, said—‘ I will not consent 
to measures of coercion, unless they are 
accompanied by measures of relief.” 
Where were the measures of relief? In 
proposing the insertion in the preamble of 
the Bill, he was taking that view of the 
case, in which the noble Lord must parti- 
cipate. If this Composition Act be a 


upon the occupiers of the soil. According 


Thomas Murphy, who held another portion 


of the same estate, would pay no tithe at all. 


It was almost an offence to common reason 
to designate such a proceeding as the 


‘means of confirming concord in Ireland, 


measure of relief, it extended only to one- | 


third of Ireland, so that two-thirds of the 
reliefto be gained by this Billreally belonged 


| the people ? 


and removing “ the just complaints of the 
people.” What were the complaints of 
The enormous opulence of 


tothe right hon. Gentleman, the late Chan- | an establishment belonging to a minority, 
cellor of the Exchequer, for he was the | designated as miserable by the hon. mem- 
person who originally introduced the Tithe | ber for Norwich, in a speech which a few 


Composition Act. 


But look at the com- | nights ago astonished the House by the 


plicated and involved system the Bill evidences of miraculous conversion which 


would introduce. 


It said that, in all , it displayed. 


Was that complaint just ? 


leases hereafter, the tithes should be paid | He (Mr. Sheil) thought it was, and was 
by the lessor ;—very well; if allthe land convinced, that internal concord never 
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would be obtained until the abuses of the 
establishment were corrected. He, there- 
fore, called on Government to embody in 
the preamble a declaration that this evil 
should be removed. He was the more in- 
duced to do so by the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland having declared that he never 
would consent to a different appropriation 
of Church property. It was idle for the 
Secretary for Ireland to say, that he only 
spoke as an individual. He could not be 
said to have a right to speak as an indi- 
vidual. The Minister could not supersede 
Mr. Stanley, nor Mr. Stanley supersede 
the Minister, according to their reciprocal 
convenience ; his identity could not be 
split; he was one and indivisible, and his 
announcements on the Irish Church must 
be regarded as official, and his principles 
must be held to afford the rule by which 
Ireland was tobe gcverned. As, therefore, 
he set up for the champion of the Estab- 
lishment, as its “‘ preux chevalier”—as he 
was the Bayard of the Protestant religion, 
it became incumbent on those who differed 
from him, to avail themselves of every op- 
portunity to assail his doctrines, and to 
resist his legislation. Were there a hope 
that he would change, that he would 
abandon his erroneous opinions, and that 
events could make a convert of him, these 
were then reasons not to press him, and to 
abide, perhaps, until, next Session; but 
when not the least chance existed that he 
would recede from his sinister fidelity to 
the Irish Establishment, how idle the sug- 
gestion that we should tarry and wait 
the Ministerial convenience. From one 
Minister he (Mr. Shiel) should pass to 
another. The noble Paymaster of the 
Forces had declared, a few days ago, that 
he entirely dissented from the Irish Secre- 
tary. Many of the Cabinet entertained 
the same difference of opinion. The Lord 
Chancellor and ten members of the 
Government, or gentlemen attached to it, 
had voted with the member for Middlesex 
when he moved an inquiry, with a view to 
its reduction, into the wealth of the Irish 
Church. But amidst these differences of 
sentiment, was Ireland to be sacrificed, 
and, lest there should be a quarrel in the 
Cabinet, were all its members to immolate 
the country and their own dignity to the 
pertinacious prejudices of the Irish Secre- 
tary? He (Mr. Sheil) called on the Pay- 
master of the forces to come forward and 
vindicate himself, and not to put Ireland off 
with an intimation that we should wait for 
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a new Parliament. If they were to wait for 
a new Parliament, wherefore not leave this 
very Bill to it? and if they were to legislate 
on this Bill, why not prefix toita parliamen- 
tary declaration, that the crying grievances 
of Ireland were to be redressed? On the 
abstract question of Church property, he 
should say very little; it was not necessary 
to resort to abstract speculations—to the 
distinctions between corporate and per- 
sonal rights, and to the positions laiddown 
by men of the first eminence, that Church 
property belonged to the State. He should 
not go back to the history of this country, 
and show the numerous instances in which 
the State had not only modified, but ap- 
propriated the ecclesiastical revenues. He 
should not appeal to the many proofs 
afforded by the examples of continental 
nations, that personal property would not 
be endangered by an interference with the 
estates of the Church. He would content 
himself with referring to an Act of Parlia- 
ment in his hand, the Bill for the Estab- 
lishment of an University at Durham, out 
of the estates of the Dean and Chapter. 
What was this but an interference with 
Church property, and a diversion of it 
from the purposes to which it was now 
devoted? Would any man contend, that 
the institution of professorships of ma- 
thematics, and of chymistry, and natural 
philosophy, and of Latin and Greek, and 
of the Oriental languages, was an appro- 
priation to the purposes of the established 
religion. It was idle to say the Dean and 
Chapter consented. They could not con- 
sent. They had but life interests. They 
had no right, according to churchmen to 
rob their successors. They could make 
leases only for twenty-one years. The 
estates vested in them were the property 
of the great Corporation of the Church of 
England, Yet here was an Act of Par- 
liament authorising the sale of their 
estates, to build colleges, and establish 
profane and purely temporal institutions, 
What said pious Protestants touching this 
most important subject? He had before 
him Lord Henley’s pamphlet, complaining 
of this proceeding as a violation of the 
rights of the Church. This was a trium- 
phant precedent—a case distinctly in 
point, which was far more valuable than 
any ratiocination—a decision of the Le- 
gislature, in which all parties concurred, 
which must shut the mouth of any Minis- 
ter, and strike him dumb, who maintained 
the sacred intangibility of corporate pros 
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perty; and mark the conclusion. If ina 
country where the religion of the State was 
thereligion of the people—where the wealth 
of the clergy was notin such gross dispropor- 
tion with the duties—a part of the opulence 
of the Church had been cut off—was it to 
be asserted that where there were 8,000,000 
of one religion, and 700,000 of another, 
not a sacrilegious finger was to be laid 
on an institution which might be re- 
garded as the greatest moral monster that 
was ever yet set up in the name of the 
Christian religion? Yes, he would repeat 
the phrase. He was no enemy of the 
Establishment, if its true purposes and 
intent were pursued, and its abuses were 
corrected ; and if it were reduced to more 
simple and apostolic dimensions ; but he 
should not hesitate to denounce it, in its 
present condition, as a mass‘of insufferable 
anomalies—a heap of disproportions—a 
mere monster—out of all shape and sym- 
metry, and adaptation, either to the state 
of the country or the true interests of 
religion. It was of its opulence that the 
people of Ireland complained; and until 
it was cut down, and that with an unspar- 
ing hand, there could be no hope of tran- 
quillity in Ireland. What was the state of 
the country? Ifit was formidable when 
the King’s Speech was pronounced, it 
had now become terrific; and to what ex- 
pedient did Government resort? They 
gorged their gaols with the leaders of 
public assemblies, But would these pro- 
ceedings allay or mitigate the feeling which 
prevaded those assemblies, and by which 
millions of men were swayed, and taught 
to feel with the unity of a single man? 
If the processions at Birmingham had been 
dispersed, and its banners levelled to the 
earth, and its leaders flung into gaol, would 
the call for Reform have been suppressed ? 
As idle was it to hope that strong measures 
of the Executive would in Ireland super- 
sede the necessity of wise and salutary le- 
gislation. They had refused the Reform ; 
and in refusing the Reform, the Whigs 
had charged the Tories with their fatal 
delays.- ‘‘ Had you,” they said, ‘ availed 
yourselves of the opportunity given by 
East Retford—had you availed yourselves 
of Mr. Huskisson’s admonition— how much 
evil might have been averted—what a 
cloud charged with peril might have passed 
away.” And now the Irish Members 
addressed to them the very same ad- 
monition — called on them — entreated 
them—implored — supplicated them — to 
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apply measures of prompt, of immediate 
Reform to the Irish Church. The abuses 
of rotten boroughs were not worse. The 
cry from Ireland for the Reform of that 
Church was as strong as that which ap- 
palled the Government into concession of 
Parliamentary Reform. It was said wait 
till the new Parliament—wait for eight 
months ;” but would events wait? What 
would befal at the next election? What 
could those who were disposed to be the 
friends of Government tell the people? 
What would they be able to say in its de- 
fence when the Bill was brought forward, 
and they were asked whether an Irish 
Parliament would ever have passed a Bill 
like this? He implored them for God’s 
sake to awake to a sense of their own 
and of Ireland’s condition, and of the pe- 
rils that environ, and threaten such cala- 
mity to the entire empire! There was 
yet time—the precious opportunity had 
not passed—it was irrevocable—and if 
permitted to go by, would be for ever lost. 
He must conclude by moving an instruc- 
tion to the Committee ‘‘to recite in the 
preamble that the composition was to be 
extended with a view to levying the first 
fruits according to their real value, and 
the appropriation of tithes to such purposes 
of religion, education, and charity, as to 
Parliament, after making a due provision 
for the Established Church, should seem 
meet.” 

Mr. Wallace said, I have not troubled 
the House with any observations since the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland has intro- 
duced those measures. I have abstained, 
because I have not been able, either from 
the speech with'which the right hon. Gentle- 
man introduced them, or that of my hon. 
and learned friend, the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, to understand distinctly what 
was the exact import of the intended Bills. 
One of the Bills is now before the House, 
and with the distinct view which I have 
of it, I feel I should not act as an honest 
man, either towards Ireland or the House, 
if I did not state my full and honest con- 
viction, that it is not a measure such 
as the country had a right to expect; that 
it is not a measure of relief, such as had 
been promised by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
and on the faith of which they obtained 
their coercive tithe measure, and their 
grant of 40,000/. for the clergy—that it 
is one which deceived the hopes and 
wishes of the country—in its main prin- 
ciple obviously unjust—it will be found 
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impracticable in its working, and can be 
productive only of mischief and more ex- 
tended discontent. The country has a 
right to expect a bill which would in sense 
and substance extinguish tithes, and in 
their stead establish another mode of 
supporting the Protestant clergy. The 
whole history of the tithe opposition proved 
this. The complaint of the country had 
been, not merely against the petty vex- 
ations which had attended the collection 
of tithes, but against the whole tithe 
system, tithes, in substance and in form, 
tithes levied on the Catholic population, 
for the support of « Protestant clergy. 
These are the subjects of complaint. The 
country has called for their abolition— 
the country has resisted the payment of 
them. The King’s Government had felt 
this, and, to provide a remedy, they sub- 
mitted the question to Parliament, through 
the Speech from the Throne. The right 
hon. Gentleman, early in the Session, 
brought the question before the House; 
he appointed his Special Committee. He 
did not, upon that Committee, name a 
single Catholic. Though I blame this 
exclusion, I admit that delicacy may have 
been the motive, as it was the Catholics 
of Ireland who were mainly aggrieved by 
the tithe-system, and Catholic Members 
might have considered themselves inter- 
ested judges. But eventhat Committee, 
appointed as it was exclusively of Gentle- 
men whose principles and habits of think- 
ing were strongly biassed in favour of 
tithes, and of the Protestant Establish- 
ment and institutions—even they found 
themselves constrained to recommend ex- 
tinction, the complete extinction, of tithes 
in Ireland, and the substitution of another 
fund. The extended resistance to the 
payment of tithe, and the increased dis- 
tress of the Protestant clergy, impelled 
the hon. Gentleman, in a few weeks after 
the Committee had begun their sittings, to 
call for a first report, whereupon to found 
his application for a coercive measure to 
bring in the arrears of 1831, and for a 
grant to relieve the alleged poverty of the 
clergy. A report was, at the same time, 
obtained from the Lords’ Committee, which 
in the precise words of the Commons’ re- 
port, recommended the complete extinc- 
tion of tithes, as necessary both for the 
security of the Church, and the safety of 
the country. On two subsequent occa- 
sions, after the coercive measure and the 
grant had been obtained from this House, 
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it was found convenient to deny that the 
reports had recommended a literal extinc- 
tion of tithes; and it was found conveni- 
ent, also, to deny that the Committees, or 
the Ministers could ever have thought of 
totally “ extinguishing” this legal right 
and property of the Church; and the ex- 
pression relative to the ‘extinction of 
tithes” was afterwards explained. The 
expression was, “that such changes, to 
be satisfactory and secure, must involve 
a complete extinction of tithe, including 
those to lay impropriators.” This is said 
to mean not an “ extinction” of tithe, but 
something different—some modification of 
them ; but I submit to any man who un- 
derstands the English language, whether 
any words could have been used better 
calculated to express a complete abolition 
—a thorough annihilation of tithes—than 
those which have thus been employed, not 
by the one Committee only, but by both 
Committees, who must be taken to have 
used them deliberately, on mature con- 
sideration, and by mutual consent, as, in 
both the precise phrase ‘‘ complete extinc- 
tion” was adopted. It has been con- 
tended, but vainly I think, that the con- 
cluding words of the sentence in each re- 
port, qualify and reduce the meaning— 
namely, the words—“ by commuting them 
for a charge on land, or an exchange for an 
investment in land.” These words,' how- 
ever, only strengthen the construction 
which the public has given to the Report; 
for it is impossible to commute tithes for 
a charge on land of a different nature, or 
for an investment in land, without the 
tithes themselves being extinguished, abol- 
ished, or done away with. But what 
makes the case still more plain in favour 
of the people is, the solemn pledge given 
by the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, during the debate on the Tithe 
Coercion Bill in March last, when the 
noble Lord said, on the Irish Members 
pressing for a present instead of a future 
remedy lest Ministers might change their 
opinions with circumstances—an event 
which I am sorry to see has occurred :— 
‘ It was the duty of the House, as it was 
‘ certainly the duty of Ministers, indeed 
‘ both would be acting inconsistently with 
‘ honour and duty if they did not promptly 
‘apply themselves to affording a remedy 
‘to the urgent grievance, whilst they de- 
‘voted their best attention to preventing 
‘a recurrence of the causes of that griev- 
‘ance. This was all that Ministers pro- 
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‘posed in the present instance, which 
‘was merely a fulfilment of what he had 
‘ stated on a former occasion, namely, that 
‘a measure coercively asserting the au- 
‘ thority of the law should not be had re- 
‘recourse to without a pledge of an 
‘ efficient remedy for the evil effects of the 
‘tithe system in Ireland, which had led 
* to that state of things which called for 
‘this extraordinary measure.* Such 
were the Reports of the Committees, and 
such the pledge of substantial relief given 
by the noble Lord ; and now what is the 
relief afforded? A Tithe Bill! a Bill to 
make the composition of tithes permanent 
and compulsory over the whole surface of 
Ireland! The people complained of tithes 
—compositon tithes. Reliefis promised ; 
Abolition is recommended. And now, the 
relief for tithes comes—as a Tithe Bill! 
The measure is a mockery, if not 
an insult. Am I to be told, that the 
people liked the Compostion Tithe Act in 
preference to tithes in the ordinary way ? 
The report of the Lords’ Committee 
proved that the composition tithe met 
with more resistance than the uncom- 
pounded tithe; for it appeared by that 
Report, that, in the diocese of Ossory, 
there was due, for Composition Tithe, 
14,345/7.; for uncompounded _ tithe, 
18,0927.; for Leighlin, compounded, 
18,092/.; uncompounded, 2,700/. In 
Cashel and Guily, for compounded, 
23,490/.; for uncompounded, 4,197. 
Total in these four dioceses, 55,9271. com- 
pounded; 17,0272. for uncompounded. 
Thus, then, the resistance to the compo- 
sition tithe was three times as great as that 
to the uncompounded. But will it be 
said, that this Bill comprises but one 
the three measures which the right hon. 
Gentleman intends to introduce, and 
which together, are to make up his relief? 
If so, a new argument against proceeding 
with this Bill arises; for why should the 
House enact, piecemeal, a fraction of a 
measure? Why not postpone the one until 
the whole system is placed before the 
House, in order that the efficacy of the 
whole may be judged of? Who can tell 
whether the right hon. Gentleman will 
ever have an opportunity of laying those 
reserved measures before the House ? 
But even if he had now laid them before 
the House, will any man say that his 
“* Ecclesiastical Compositions” to levy 
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tithes would be efficient ? Oh! the dream 
of the Irish landlords redeeming the tithes 
of their lands at sixteen years’ purchase, 
will it ever be realized! The whole relief, 
then, that the country has really to expect, 
is in this tithe Bill! But it willnot relieve— 
it will greatly aggravate all the evils—all 
the discontent which has already distract- 
ed the country, and will infinitely increase 
the distress of the clergy, whom the right 
hon. Gentleman has unluckily taken under 
his protection. I will now proceed to 
show that the principle of the measure is 
unjust. The first great feature of the Bill 
is to throw upon the lower class of land- 
lords the tithe of the occupiers, who hold 
at will or as yearly tenants. This is 
adopted on the trite, but false maxim, 
that tithes are a charge on the land, and 
therefore the landowner is justly liable to 
them. Nothing can be more unfounded 
than that tithe is a charge on the land, as 
land. Tithe is a charge only on the pro- 
duce. The occupying tenant who takes 
land and pays a rent for it, and then, by 
his industry and expenditure, raises pro- 
duce, is the person, and the only person, 
of whom tithe can be demanded, the tithe 
itself being only a portion of that produce. 
But the mere owner of the land can never 
be considered liable in any way to a tithe 
demand; and yet this Bill seeks to relieve 
the occupying tenant, the person really 
liable to this bad tax, by throwing it upon 
his immediate landlord, whom no law, 
either civil or ecclesiastical, ever consider- 
ed liable to a tithe charge. It does this, 
without giving any consideration to the 
landlord, or even alleging against him any 
culpability! It transfers one man’s debt 
to another, without a pretence of justice 
or reason! Nothing in legislation was 
ever somonstrous !—The occupying tenant 
might and ought to be relieved by an 
abolition of the tithe, and providing some 
other more fit fund for the maintenance 
of the clergy; but to take the burthen 
from the tenant and throw it on the land- 
lord is neither more nor less than legal 
robbery. But the Bill is unjust in ano- 
ther respect. Even if tithes were, as they 
are not, a charge on land, yet the charge 
should effect proportionally all the persons 
who have an interest in the land as land- 
lords; But this Bill, passing over the 
owner of the fee, and all who under the fee 
down to the lowest landlord of the occu- 
pier, throws the whole burthen onthe lower 
class of landlords, leaving the others free 
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of all liabilities! The whole of the tithes 
of Ireland, now chargeable on yearly uc- 
cupiers, are thus, during the present leases, 
thrown on one class of landlords, and 
that the classleast able to bear the weight. 
Can this be justice? The right hon. 
Gentleman may be assured, that whatever 
may be the degree of resistance at 
present made to the payment of tithes, 
this change will increase it, and render 
combination, as it has been called, more 
universal against the system than it has 
ever yet been! But the whole scheme of 
the Bill is impracticable—it cannot work. 
How can the clergy recover under it? 
when the bill shall have passed, and the 
parson comes to demand his tithe, he 
cannot come to the occupier, the yearly 
tenant who has raised the crop; he has 
to inquire, in the first place, who is the 
landlord? Where is he? If the tenant 
on the land will not inform him, he must 
range about to find who is the present 
landlord of the occupier. The Irish 
tenants will not be likely to assist the 
parson or the proctor. He must employ 
an agent, an attorney, to make a search in 
the registry to see whose name is on 
record. If he discovers that at some ex- 
pense, he comes to the landlord. The 
landlord may before the tithe became due, 
have assigned over either fairly or collu- 
sively. The parson is to search again, 
and new difficulties may arise which may 
not now be foreseen. But if he discovers 
the landlord really liable, that landlord 
may not pay—may not be able—may be 
absent. The parson then must apply 
himself to the remedy which this Bill gives 
him — an action of debt —a civil Bill 
(which he already has, as well as the 
power of distress by the present law), or 
to a receiver of the rents of the landlord. 
This leads the parson to the necessity of 
employing a solicitor ; then to the making 
an affidavit, not only, that the tithe is due, 
but of the title of the person as landlord. 
If he is able to make that affidavit, then 
his solicitor proceeds to require the fee for 
the lawyer, fees to the officers of the 
Court. He perhaps succeeds in his motion 
for the receiver: he must then go with his 
solicitor and his counsel, perhaps, into the 
office of the Master in Chancery to have 
the receiver approved of. When he leaves 
the Master’s office, sick of the expense 
and trouble, he then sends his receiver to 
the lands to receive the rent, to discharge 
his tithe debt. The tenant may have al- 
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ready paid his rent to the landlord, and 
cannot be called on to pay again, or 
what is more likely, he may refuse to pay, 
or may not be able, and then follows the 
distress of the cattle or other goods; then 
an auction; no bidders, and, after all the 
expense, trouble and vexatious proceed- 
ings to which the Bill gives rise, the par- 
son finds himself precisely in the same 
hopeless situation in which he now is at a 
tithe sale! But this would be a simple 
case, compared with others which must 
arise out of this Bill. By the Bill, all new 
leases must be made free of tithes to the 
tenant. When, therefore, the landlord 
next above the occupying tenant shall have 
taken a new lease, the parson will not be 
able to come on him, for he will, by his 
lease, be tithe free. The parson then must 
have a double search to make, or to find 
the landlord next above the last, and de- 
mand his tithe of him. When the parson 
finds him, he may find that this landlord 
also has taken a new lease, and is tithe 
free; and if so, he has yet further to 
search, or perhaps the landlord may have 
mortgaged or assigned a part of his land ; 
in any of which cases, and numberless 
others the parson must be disappointed. 
But suppose, after all, he finds this upper 
landlord to be liable, but that he is absent, 
he is then driven to all the former law 
proceedings, from the affidavit through 
the Chancery, the Master’s office, and 
into the cottier’s cabin, and he has then 
his tithe seizure, tithe auction, and all the 
blessings with which it is accompanied, 
and which he may, at the present moment, 
have and enjoy. Is it for this, then—for 
these benefits—that the right hon. Gentle- 
man means to press this measure at the 
point of the bayonet on the people and 
clergy of Ireland? Is it for this that he 
is ready to immolate public rights—dis- 
perse meetings plainly legal—give a mor- 
tal stab to the Constitution of the country, 
by rescripts from the Executive to the 
magistracy, goading them on in a course 
which, to his (Mr. Wallace’s) under- 
standing, is clearly illegal? Is it for such 
benefits that he presses this fragment of 
his relief system on an expiring Parlia- 
ment, and refuses to wait the meeting of 
another Session, when he might have his 
whole plan ripe and ready for adoption, 
or to avail himself of the interval of recess, 
to fix upon a fund that he might substi- 
tute for this odious impost, and by extin- 
guishing tithes, give peace to the country, 
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maintenance to the clergy, and redeem | quate support as will make this just claim 
the pledge which Ministers have given to of the Establishment safe, and restore 
the public? Does the Right hon. Gen- | tranquillity and good order to the country. 
tleman really and seriously believe, that | Mr. Stanley said, the long speech of the 
by pressing such a measure as this, he will | hon. Gentleman opposite seemed little 
be able to procure for the clergy a single | calculated to second the instructions 
shilling in Ireland ; or that, by this Bill, moved by the hon. and learned member 
he will allay ina single parish the ferment | for Louth, for, during the whole of that 
which his former measures have raised ? | long speech, not one word had been said 
Let him not so flatter himself. His Bill | of the Motion of that hon. and learned 
will be efficient in nothing but mischief. I) Gentleman, which reflected the highest 
would, therefore, beseech the right hon. | credit on him, as well for the temper and 
Gentleman to stop short in this unwise and | ability which it displayed, as for keeping 
unprofitable course, but that I know how | close to the object which he had in view, 
inflexible the right hon. Gentleman is in| a merit which could certainly not be as- 
pursuit of a favourite object. 1 would | cribed to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
supplicate him but for this, to adopt the | opposite, who had endeavoured to prove, 
advice which has been given to him by the | through the whole of his speech, that all 
friends of Ireland. That advice has, in | the measures of the Government were cal- 
fact, been given to him by the Resolutions | culated to deceive the people, by holding 
which were moved on the last debate on | out promises of relief which they had no 
this subject by the hon. member for Wick- | intention of fulfilling. The scanty number 
low. Those Resolutions may, perhaps, be | of Members now present was not very 
somewhat vague by being necessarily | tempting to any discussion; but he 
short; but they are at least sufficient to| hoped he might be excused in saying a 
vindicate the Gentlemen who oppose the | few words upon the ground of this charge, 
present measure, and contend for a com- | and, first, with regard to the King’s Speech. 
plete extinction of tithes, from the charge | One of the subjects most prominent in that 
that they aim at abolishing the present | Speech was the state of Ireland. The hon. 
provision for the Church, without estab- | and learned Gentleman had, however, 
lishing anything else in its place. Those! quite forgot to mention that the recom- 
Gentlemen never intended to leave the! mendation in the King’s Speech was, that 
Church without a provision, but to sub-| they should endeavour to combine the 
stitute for an unproductive, a failing, and | necessary measures for the safety, peace, 
uncertain provision, one which will be | and prosperity of Ireland, with measures 
fixed, adequate, and meeting the wishes of | which should ensure the existence and 
the people of Ireland, and ‘with which all | safet ty of the Established Church. But if 
classes would be satisfied. They offered the | the House were to adopt the suggestions 
whole property of Ireland, landed and | of the hon. and learned Gentleman, that 
personal, as a security ora subject for Established Church would stand upon a 
furnishing such provision; and- though | footing which the hon. member for Mallow 
there might be a momentary difficulty in| would call a state of security in a very 
ascertaining the exact amount, or the ar- | moderate way. Then, the hon. and 
rangement of such a fund, shall I be told learned Gentleman asked, what was the 
that his Majesty’s Ministers, with the aids | real cause of complaint? That was the 
within their power, are unable to devise point of importance, because by ascer- 
how an annual sum of 500,000/. may be | taining that, they would ascertain what 
raised on the whole property of Ireland? | were the grievances to be removed. But, 
Why will they not yield to the urgency of upon that point, he differed altogether 
these requests—and of the crisis? Why from the hon. Gentleman ; nor did he, in 
not avail themselves of this golden oppor- | any degree, conceal that difference. The 
tunity of at once revising the Church— | King’s ‘Speech, did not hold out a promise 
adopting the advice pressed on them by | of relief from the payment of tithes, with- 
the Amendment of my hon. and learned out the substitution of an equivalent ; 

friend (Mr. Sheil), of applying first fruits | neither did the Committee of the House 
to their legitimate purpose—extinguishing of Commons, nor his noble friend’s de- 
a tithe system which reduces Ireland al- | claration, nor the measures which had 
most to a state of anarchy—and, by pro- | been already introduced, hold out any 
viding for the Irish Church such an ade- ; promise that an exemption, and an absence 
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of all payment, was to be the relief af- 
forded. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had quoted that passage in the first Report 
of the Committee which had been so often 
referred to, and he had repeated over and 
over again, that ten-times-refuted quibble 
about the extinction of tithes. He quoted, 
as others had done, one-half of a passage 
in that Report, in order to show that the 
Committee held out the promise of an 
entire abolition of the payment of tithes 
without any equivalent whatever. He 
read that portion of the Report which 
spoke of the extinction of tithes; and 
then he stopped, and commented upon it, 
suppressing points, and deducing fromit an 
argument that the Committee had recom- 
mended the total extinction of tithes ; 
whereas, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
must well know, that both the Report of 
the Lords’ Committee, and of the Com- 
mons’ Committee, distinctly stated, that 
the extinction of tithes was to be effected 
by commuting them for a charge upon 
land; or an exchange for, or an inyest- 
ment in land, by which the revenues of 
the Church should be effectually secured, 
and the clergy, as far as possible, removed 
from all collision with the occupiers of 
land. This was the measure of relief held 
out by these preliminary Reports, and 
which, it was intended, should follow 
the measure of coercion, as it was called. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said, that 
though he (Mr. Stanley) might rely upon 
carrying the other two measures as well as 
this, he should be no nearer effecting an 
extinction of tithes than at the present 
moment. What could extinction of tithes 
mean, if one fixed payment in lieu of 
tithes, or a fair exchange for land, did not 
constitute that extinction. Would the hon. 
and learned Gentleman tell him, that was 
not an extinction of tithes? In what way 
would the hon. and learned Gentleman 
extinguish them, unless he would defraud 
the Church, by putting into the landlords’ 
eso that which at the present moment 

elonged to the Church? His notion 
must be, either the taking away the 
Church property altogether, or the 
making a fair commutation of it for a 
charge upon landed property. Then, 
what could the hon. and Jearned Gentle- 
man mean by saying, that if he carried 
the two other measures, he should not be 
a bit nearer the extinction of tithe than 
he was at the present moment? This 
measure was a substantial measure of 
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relief—a real and effectual extinction of 
tithe, unless by extinction of tithe was 
meant the getting rid of tithe without an 
equivalent. It removed the grievances 
of the tithe system—a system which was 
injurious to the operations of industry, 
and the employment of capital—that im- 
posed a tax upon production, and operated 
oppressively upon the lowest classes of the 
people, collected as tithes were in the 
smallest portions, from a population differ- 
ing in religion from those to whom they 
were paid. The mode, too, of enforcing 
the payment was disproportionally and 
extravagantly expensive, as compared with 
the sums sought to be recovered, and gave 
rise to those just complaints which it was 
the object of the Legislature to remove, 
and which, by that Bill, it had removed. 
The argument of the hon. and learned 
Geutleman appeared to him to look for- 
ward to something not before the House. 
The principle objection which he took to 
this Bill was, that it relieved the occupying 
tenant and charged the landlord. Was 
that the humanity, the patriotism, and the 
liberality of feeling towards the lowest 
class of the people, who were suffering 
under this grinding oppression, which 
animated the hon. Gentleman when he 
said, ‘‘ I will agree to the payment—take 
the full amount of your charge, but, for 
God’s sake, do not shift it from the occu- 
pying tenant—for God’s sake do not im- 
pose it upon the land?” Why, this was 
the very merit of the Bill; it was by im- 
posing the tax upon the land, that they 
removed the grievance from those who 
were ground down by the present system. 
They imposed the charge upon those who 
were properly liable, and who, at the present 
moment, ultimately paid it. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had endeavoured to 
show, that tithe was not a charge upon the 
land; that, however, at all events, Minis- 
ters proposed to make it so; but, the hon. 
Gentleman said, it was not a charge upon 
land, because it was a tax upon produce. 
If he (Mr. Stanley) did not know the sin- 
cerity of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
he should be almost inclined to call that 
a quibbling interpretation. He said, that 
tithe was not a charge upon the land, but 
a tax upon the produce of the land. That 
might be all very true; for, if the land 
were suffered to run to waste, the clergy- 
man’s charge, though not lost, would be in 
abeyance. But would the hon. Gentle- 
man tell him, that the landlerds were 
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likely to suffer their land to go to 
waste for the purpose of defeating the 
charge of tithe? The very curse of the 
system was, that tithe was a tax upon 
produce—a tax upon industry; the more 
a man laboured, the more: he paid, the 
more capital, skill, and perseverance he 
employed in the cultivation of his land, so 
much the more heavily did this tax press 
upon him ; that was one of the great evils 
of the system which it was the object of 
this Bill to do away with altogether. He 
was told, that the measure was inexpedient, 
because it was no other than the extension 
of the measure of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, which had already been 
applied to two-thirds of the property in 
Ireland. He did not deny to that right 
hon. Gentleman the merit of that measure, 
because, he believed, that the Tithe Com- 
position Act had materially benefitted the 
occupying tenant ; but did not Ministers 
go further than the right hon. Gentleman ? 
He fixed an annual payment in lieu of 
tithe, for the periods of twenty-one, seven, 
or three years. During this time, the tithe- 
proctor, and the tax upon industry were 
got rid of; but at the end of that period 
all the evils of the system returned with 
accumulated force, because the encourage- 
ment which had been temporarily given to 
the investment of capital, and the improve- 
ment of the culture of the land, by the 
suspension of the yearly increase of the 
clergyman’s demand, only tended to make 
that demand so much the greater, when 
the term for which the composition was 
made expired, and the tithe system re- 
curred with all its deformity, and all its 
oppression. Then, what had Ministers 
done? It had been said, that it was a 
great additional injury to the landlords, to 
make this measure compulsory and perma- 
nent. But would the hon. and learned 
Gentleman have the tithe system again, 
or would he not admit that, it was a benefit, 
that, from the present moment, the in- 
creasing demands of the Church was for 
ever put an end to? Whatever improve- 
ments there might be hereafter made in the 
land—whatever skill might be employed 
in its cultivation—whatever the additional 
investment of capital might be, no further 
advantage could be hereafter derived by 
the Church; but with a fixed charge upon 
the land the Church must henceforth be 
content; so that it would no longer 
operate as a tax upon the industry of the 
country. This was one of the points for 
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which the Church had constantly strug- 
gled ; it never would willingly forego this 
advantage of an yearly increase of its 
revenue, in proportion to the increased 
produce of the land. By this Bill, how- 
ever, the clergy did part with this for 
ever; and if it accomplished that alone, 
the measure would be a material improve- 
ment upon the present system. He had 
thus established this proposition — that, 
from the passing of the Bill, tithes would 
be abolished for ever in Ireland. But the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, that 
Government was only introducing a new 
species of tithe; true, it was a new species, 
it was a fixed and certain rent-charge, as 
a substitution for an indefinite, uncertain, 
oppressive and increasing payment. No 
man in Ireland would hereafter be charged 
with paying a certain proportion of the pro- 
duce of the land, this Bill substituted a fixed 
money payment for it. And what was 
this fixed payment? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said, “ I will not quarrel with 
you if you will introduce a land-tax.” 
This was a land-tax. What was the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s notion of a land- 
tax? Did he mean an assessment on the 
land of exactly the same amount on every 
single acre in Ireland, whether good soil 
or bad? Most likely he did not, but 
would regulate the charge according to the 
quality of the soil. The quality of land 
varied even in the same parish ; and was it 
not according to that quality that the 
charge was apportioned under the Tithe 
Composition Act. By any other mode of 
charging the land, great injustice would 
be done to individuals, although, looking 
at Ireland in the aggregate, the whole 
amount of the charge would not be in- 
creased. For instance, a large sum of 
money was to be raised throughout 
Ireland, and it was proposed to tax 
those parishes which were at the present 
moment taxed lower than others, with an 
additional charge for the benefit of those 
which were now taxed higher. This might 
be a good argument for Gentlemen living 
in the province of Leinster, for instance, 
where the tithe composition was at present 
at the rate of 2s. 2d. an acre; but not for 
Connaught, in which the average of tithe, 
was about 11d. an acre upon land, good, 
bad, and indifferent. Now it was pro- 
posed to take from Leinster a specific por- 
tion of this charge, and throw a corre- 
sponding burthen upon the province of Con- 
naught. This certainly might not, ulti- 
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mately, do any injury to the Church, or to 
the country, looking at it as one and in- 
divisible; but how could it be reconciled 
with the interests of the persons who were 
to pay, and those who were to receive, It 
was true, it might be very benevolent on 
the part of the clergymen in Leinster, for 
instance, who, though they would be re- 
ceiving less than they now received, yet 
would console themselves with the reflec- 
tion, that there was an excellent rector in 
Sligo receiving more than they now did. 
This might be all very right, but it was not 
according to his notions of justice, and he 
should have thought not strictly according 
to the notions of justice even of the land- 
lords, as it would operate upon them after 
the expiration of the covenants which they 
had entered into. Thus, then, the Tithe 
Composition Act was, at the present mo- 
ment a land-tax on the most equitable 
terms. But suppose, that the land all 
over Ireland was of the same quality, and 
that the same amount of tax was, therefore, 
to be imposed ; how would that affect the 
landlords who had purchased their pro- 
perty under the present system? One in- 
dividual purchased property upon the faith 
that the tithe was only 11d. per acre, and 
gave so much the more for that property ; 
another person, in another part of Ireland, 
purchased his property, subject to a charge 
of 2s. 2d. an acre for tithe, and, in conse- 
quence, paid proportionably less for that 
property. Now, if a new arrangement 
was to be made, by which the tithe should 
be made an equal charge throughout Ire- 
land, thereby doubling the amount which 
the first individual had hitherto paid, and 
proportionably decreasing the sum paid 
by the other party, upon what principle of 
equity could this be done? And did not 
this sufficiently demonstrate, that tithes 
were, in this sense, a charge upon land, in- 
asmuch as they entered into all the calcu- 
lations respecting the buying or letting it. 
No man would purchase an estate without 
inquiring whether it was tithe-free or not, 
and if tithe-free, he let it for a proportion- 
ably larger sum; so that tithe was, in that 
sense, as strictly a charge upon land as any 
thing could be, a charge to which the pre- 
sent landlords were ulteriorly liable. He 
admitted they had made their covenants 
upon the faith of this, that during the con- 
tinuance of the lease, the occupying tenant 
should pay the tithe. It would be a hard- 
ship to throw upon those landlords who 
had let their land upon these terms, the 
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charge which the tenants had covenanted 
to pay. But was this charge to be im- 
posed on those landlords? So far from 
that being the case, it had been made a 
charge against Ministers, that a consider- 
able time would elapse before the system 
would become generally applicable to the 
country, in consequence of the various 
leases now existing ; and it had been en- 
deavoured to throw ridicule upon the sub- 
ject by supposing that a man on one side 
of a hedge paid no tithe, while the man 
on the other side paid tithe. But the 
ground on which they stood was this—let 
the tenant, holding under a lease, pay the 
tithe till that lease expired, and then let 
the landlord have the opportunity, in mak- 
ing a new lease, to take into consideration 
the additional amount of rent to be paid 
in consequence of the transference of this 
change from the tenant to himself. By 
thus affording the landlord time to enter in- 
toa new agreement, they were doing no in- 
jury to either party. The hon. Gentle- 
man, then, complained that this was an 
arbitrary imposition on the landlords of 
Ireland. He had no sympathy with the 
tenant. Tax him; grind him as much as 
you please, but do not touch the landlord, 
—the moment a man was invested with 
that sacred character, then were his in- 
terests to be taken into consideration. 
But he did not throw upon the landlord 
the burthen, so long as his property was 
in lease, although he did afford him the 
opportunity of taking that burthen upon 
himself, because he had the power of com- 
muting it for a fixed sum. How, then, 
could it be said, that, in any case, Govern- 
ment dealt hardly with the landlord? It 
threw no burthen upon him except pro- 
spectively, but it gave him the power, if he 
wished, to promote the tranquillity of his 
country, and the prosperity of his tenant, 
of putting himself in the clergyman’s place 
for the recovery of tithes; not, however, 
adopting the hon. Gentleman’s phrase, by 
making him the clergyman’s tithe-proctor ; 
but, by being, as he was, in a situation 
which enabled him to recover tithes from 
his tenant without expense, and of pre- 
venting his tenant and the clergyman meet- 
ing in collision, Government afforded him 
the opportunity, which, if he were a hu- 
mane landlord, he would embrace, of do- 
ing these things, and, at the same time of 
putting a considerable sum of money into 
his own pocket. He acknowiedged him- 
self incompetent to enter into those legal 
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difficulties which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had suggested; but he cer- 
tainly did not expect to hear, considering 
all the ingenuity of the legal profession, 
that those difficulties were insuperable. 
The hon. Gentleman asked what the cler- 
gyman was to do when he entered, an en- 
tire stranger, into his parish? He had 
nothing to do but to look at the Act of 
Parliament. That act fixed the period up 
to which the occupying tenant should be 
liable, and from that time he would cease 
to be liable. Up to that period the cler- 
gyman must levy by distress upon the oc- 
cupying tenant, and from that time he was 
to levy upon the landlord. But the hon. 
Gentleman again said, how was he to find 
out the landlord? He did not think there 
would be any difficulty; because, when the 
tenant was no longer responsible, he would 
produce his lease, and it did not require 
any great ingenuity to find out the person 
who granted that lease; and he was the 
responsible person. And if there should 
be several intermediate landlords, it was 
only to trace back their various leases un- 
til they arrived at the original landlord. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman next ad- 
verted to the appointment of a receiver, 
and he had, in this instance, argued very 
unfairly. He said, that Government was 
about to appoint a receiver on the land- 
lord’s estate immediately. It did no such 
thing: it gave the landlord all possible 
opportunities of avoiding the appointment 
of a receiver. It first proceeded by action 
of debt and by civil bill process ; but if the 
landlord would not comply with this, or if 
he contrived to defeat it, or if he was not 
in the country, how would the hon. Gen- 
tleman proceed otherwise than by appoint- 
ing a receiver? If the hon. Gentleman 
could show him a process by which the 
payment of the money could be as effec- 
tually secured, he was ready to enter into 
the consideration of that question. But 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was not 
to turn round upon him and say, “ you will, 
in the first instance, take the harshest mea- 
sures youcan pursue,” and, after expatiating 
upon the erroneous mode of proceeding, 
say, “that this harsh remedy will not be 
effectual.” With regard to the question 
more immediately before the House, he 
would say a few words only upon it. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the Member 
for Louth, proposed that it should be an 
instruction to the Committee that they 
should have power to insert in the pream- 
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ble certain declarations as to the intention 
of the future proceedings of the Legisla- 
ture. In the first place, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, that the preamble 
should express the intention of the Legis- 
lature with regard to the first fruits ; 
and, in the second place with regard to 
the appropriation of the Church property. 
With regard to the first fruits, he went 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman 
in principle to the full extent; believing 
as he did, that it was both practicable and 
desirable, and consistent with the inten- 
tions and object of the first-fruits fund, 
that that fund should be made available 
to the purposes of repairing and building 
of churches; and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would not find a more warm 
advocate for carrying that into effect, when 
circumstances permitted it, than himself. 
But, said the hon. Gentleman, why not 
say in the preamble that you mean to 
abolish the Church-cess and Church-rates 
for the future? He was not prepared to 
say, that he would do so. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman was aware that the first- 
fruits’ fund could only come into operation 
very gradually, as, of course, he would 
not apply his principle to the present hold- 
ers; therefore he was not prepared to go 
so far as the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
But if he wanted a warning as to pledging 
himself in terms for any future proceeding, 
he had had that warning in the present 
Session, with regard to the abolition of 
tithes, when he knew that his words had 
been taken up, and perverted to a mean- 
ing which they did not really bear. If he 
were to insert in the preamble of the Bill 
that Church-rates were to be abolished, 
the people would have nothing more to do 
than to take it into their own hands at 
once, by declaring that they would no lon- 
ger pay Church rates ; and if they were to 
be called upon to do so, they would say, 
‘* We have the sanction of Parliament, who 
have specified, in the preamble of this Bill, 
that it is desirable to abolish Church-rates 
and cess, and therefore we will pay them 
no more.” But the hon. Gentleman call- 
ed upon the Ministers to state that which 
would not be true; he required them to 
state, that the object of this Bill was, the 
extinguishing of Church-rates and Church- 
cess, and establishing a more regular pay- 
ment of the first-fruits fund. But that 
was not the object of the Bill, and never 
was ; what it was he had already stated. 
There could be no more convenient mode 
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for ascertaining what ought to be the real 
amount paid tothe first-fruit fund than what 
was afforded by this Composition Act, esti- 
mating it according to the price of corn. 
Upon these grounds it would be inexpedient 
to introduce a pledge into this Bill upon 
a subject respecting which it would not 
be fair to call upon the House in the 
present stage of the Session to give a 
decided opinion. He could not, however, 
forbear repeating, that, at the time the 
first fruits were created, the legitimate 
appropriation of that fund was for the 
very purposes which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had pointed out, and to the 
resumption of which, for those purposes, 
no person could, however attached he 
might be to the Church, advance a fair 
and reasonable opposition. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman next called upon Mi- 
nisters to say that the object of this Bill 
was the future appropriation of Church 
property for the general purposes of 
religion in Ireland. When the resolution 
was brought forward upon this subject, at 
an earlier period of the Session, he (Mr. 
Stanley) objected to it; and he now ob- 
jected to this declaration, which embodied 
the substance of that resolution, because 
it was vagueand indefinite, and pledged the 
Legislature to a measure, upon the nature 
of which a great difference of opinion pre- 
vailed. He entirely dissented, for instance 
from the appropriation of Church property 
to any other than ecclesiastical purposes. 
But let not the hon. Gentleman misunder- 
stand him. He had calledupon Ministers to 
use the same arguments with regard to 
the Reform of the Church as were applied 
to the question of Reform generally. He 
admitted the whole force of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s reasoning. He had 
himself employed those arguments. He 
had said, that great evils had been occa- 
sioned by the too long suspension of the 
remedies required to be applied to the 
Establishment. Suspicions and jealousies 
had been excited towards that Church by 
the perpetuation of those abuses which 
time had suffered to creep in, and the 
rational members of that Church had long 
desired to do them away. But as he did 
not admit, that the principle of Reform 
was to destroy the Constitution of the 
country, neither did he admit, that a 
Reform of the Church implied the taking 
away the property of that Church. Until 
the Church in Ireland should be what it 
was intended it should be, not one single 
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shilling of that property could or ought to 
be applied to any other than ecclesiastical 
purposes. He asked the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, whether he considered the 
Establishment in Ireland wasin that com- 
plete state in which the property of the 
Church was designed to place it? Was 
there in every parish in Ireland a resident 
minister? [Mr. Sheil: They were not 
wanted.]| Not wanted! The propetty of 
the Church in Ireland washeld in trust, and 
the first trust was the extension of the 
Protestant Church throughout Ireland? 
While there was a single church out of 
repair—a single parish without a resident 
minister—the purposes for which that 
property was vested in the Church were 
not fulfilled, and his opponents, upon 
their own doctrines, could not apply it to 
any other purposes than for the main- 
tenance of the Protestant Church. He 
might be told they did not want a Pro- 
testant Church or Protestant ministers. 
[ No, no!]. If not, who was to be the 
judge as to the extent to which that 
Church should go? But the hon. and 
learned Gentlemen said, that he (Mr. 
Stanley) on this occasion, was at variance 
with many of his hon. friends around him. 
Undoubtedly, there were, among those 
with whom he had the greatest satisfaction 
in acting, some who entertained a modifi- 
cation of opinions upon this subject 
different from those which he himself 
entertained. He did not believe, that there 
was any difference of opinion between him 
and any of his colleagues on the subject 
under discussion: but if he believed that 
there was an insuperable difference of 
opinion between himself and those with 
whom he acted, he would not hesitate 
for a moment as to whether he should 
adopt his own principles or follow those 
of any individual, whoever he might be. 
He did not think it was within the 
range of possibility that he should be called 
upon to make this decision. It was pro- 
bable that differences might exist between 
different members of the Government, as 
to the amount of Church Reform, but he 
was happy to say, that, both with respect 
to the principle and details of thismeasure, 
himself and his colleagues were perfectly 
agreed. He put it to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, whether, at this period of the 
Session, it was advisable to introduce a 
pledge which the larger portion, even of 
those Members who opposed this Bill, 
would not agree to? The hon. and learned 
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Member had referred, in support of his 
argument, to the recent appropriation of 
part of the revenues of the Bean and 
Chapter of Durham, but that appropriation 
had been made for ecclesiastical purposes. 
It was the foundation of a university for 
the purpose of bringing up the youth in 
the north of England to the service of the 
Church of England, and the institution 
was entirely under the management of the 
Bishop, and the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham. He did not mean to say, that 
Dissenters might not incidentally take ad- 
vantage of this college, but the main 
object of its foundation was the advance- 
ment of the Established Church. For the 
reasons he had stated, he must give his 
vote against the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 

Mr. O’Ferrall was willing to give the 
Government credit for good intentions, 
and all be asked was, that they would 
extend the same liberality to those 
who opposed them. He and his friends 
were placed in a difficult situation between 
the Government on the one hand,and their 
constituents on the other. He could not, 
however, concur in some of the observa- 
tions which the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth made with reference to the 
relation in which the Irish Members stood 
to their constituents. It was improper 
whilst discussing a question of this general 
importance, to have the hustings, as it 
were, introduced into the House. Upon 
this occasion, he trusted that the Members 
for Ireland would consult only the interests 
of their country. It was, however, grati- 
fying to him to know, that on this ques- 
tion he concurred to the fullest extent, in 
the opinions of his constituents. The people 
of Ireland did not desire to commit an act 
of robbery or injustice. In the settlement 
of this important question they desired 
that vested interests should be protected. 
The right hon. Gentleman must admit, 
that the phrase “extinction of tithes,” 
had been taken in a literal sense in Ire- 
land. Now the measure before the 
House would effect, not the extinction, 
but the extension of tithes, by giving 
additional force to the existing Acts for 
the commutation of tithes. In many parts 
of Ireland, landlords had refused to enter 
into a composition for tithes, because, by 
so doing, they would be for ever bound to 
pay them, and would thus be placed in a 
different situation from that in which they 
at present stood. Suppose a landlord let 


Tithes Composition 
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a grass farm to a tenant, he would get a 
higher rent for it because it was not sub- 
ject to the payment of tithe, but when the 
farm was subjected to the compulsory com- 
mutation, the tenant would demand an 
abatement of rent. Was it fair to place 
landlords in this situation? Were his 
countrymen who had been able to preserve 
a remnant of the property which they de- 
rived from their ancestors,—were they, in 
the nineteenth century, after all that they 
had suffered, in maintaining their principles 
to be subjected to a new penal law, for such 
he would maintain this Billto be? The 
tight hon. Secretary said, that this Bill, 
was opposed because the Irish landlords 
wished to save themselves. He knew it 
was a popular thing in the House to attack 
the landlords of lreland, and those who 
resorted to the practice were always 
cheered. He believed, however, that this 
class of persons in Ireland would not object 
to any fair settlement of the question. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, that the pre- 
sent system of tithes operated injuriously 
on agriculture. So also would his Bill. 
Under this Bill, the landlords who had 
expended the largest capital in the im- 
provement of their land, would be com- 
pelled to pay the most tax. It would be 
the fairest course to assess the tax upon 
the intrinsic value of the land. Another 
objection which he had to this measure 
was, that it would be inoperative. It would 
render the Jaw more detestable than it now 
was. but, in other respects, it would be 
inefficacious, and thus would give an ad- 
ditional triumph to popular feeling in Jre- 
land. He would recall to the recollection 
of the right hon. Gentleman a speech 
delivered by the hon. and learned member 
for Kerry during the discussion of the 
Reform Bill, which was loudly cheered by 
the right hon. Gentleman’s colleagues. 
“An Act of Parliament, the enactments 
of which are in direct opposition to the 
feelings of a whole people, is no more than 
a sheet of waste paper with the King’s 
arms at the top, and the printer’s name at 
the bottom. It must remain inoperative.” 
These sentiments were cheered by the 
House then, why should they not be 
cheered as much now? What was com- 
plained of in Ireland was, that the same 
principles were not applied to the Reform 
of the Church, as were applied to the Re- 
form of the Parliament. If the peace 
and safety of England were involved in 
the settlement of the Reform question, 
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assuredly the well-being and quiet of 
Ireland were involved in the satisfactory 
adjustment of this question. The attempt 
to dispose of the tithe question in any 
way but that which would be satisfactory 
to the whole people of Ireland, must lead 
to consequences which every person of 
rizhtfeeling must deeply deplore. Suppose 
that England was obliged to go to war 
with Ireland in support of the Church, 
and that, after thousands of lives were 
sacrificed, she should be successful, what 
would happen then? She must colonize 
the country, and if she did, would the in- 
habitants submit to the payment of an 
immense sum to persons for performing 
duties from which they derived no benefit. 
He remembered an observation made by a 
great authority in the House of Lords. 
Lord Plunkett, when he was a Member of 
the lower House, when speaking on the 
Catholic Question, he said, addressing the 
then Ministers, that ‘to some persons 
history was no better than an old alma- 
nack.” He (Mr. O’Ferrall) was sorry to 
say,that that observation was applicable to 
the present case. He would have the 
Government look back to the history of a 
forme? period, and consider the conse- 
quences which resulted from passing an 
Act contrary to the feelings of a whole 
people. Let them remember the Stamp Act. 
Theproceedings whichoccurred in America 
at that period were precisely simi'ar to those 
which were now taking place in Ireland. 
The higher orders at Boston looked 
on passively, or expressed direct appro- 
bation, whilst the mob assembled and 
paraded the streets, and the Act was 
burned by the hands of the common 
hangman. Every one knew the result: 
America was lost to England. He hoped 
to God that the result of this Bill would 
not be the ruin of his unfortunate country, 

The House divided on the Amendment: 
Ayes 18; Noes 76—Majority 58. 


Part of the Avs. 
Bourke, Sir J. O’Ferrall, R.M. 
Callaghan, D. Power, R. 
Chapman, H. L. Ruthven, E. S. 


Doyle, Sir J. M. Walker, C. A. 
French, A. Westenra, Hon. H. 


Jephson, C. D. O. Wyse, T. 
Killeen, Lord 
Leader, BP. — 
M‘Namara, W. N. Sheil, R. L. 


O’Connor, Don Wallace, T. 


The House went into Committee; con- 
sidered the Bill; and resumed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 25, 1832. 


MinuTEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. 
FoweE.t Buxton, an Account of the total Number of 
Captured Negroes liberated in each of the different 
Colonies, and of the Number of Crown Slaves liberated 
in each Colony.—On the Motion of Mr. WARBURTON, 
an Account of the Names, Duties and Salaries of the 
Persons belonging so the Vaccine Board. 

Bills. Read a third time:—Boundaries (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. SADLER, from Derby,—in 
favour of the Factories Regulation Bill.—By Mr. FowkEuL 
Buxton, from Weymouth; and by Mr. SADLER, from 
Horsham, Haddington, and other Places,—for the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery.—By Lord K1nLegN, from Rathfeigh and 
Skreen,—in favour of the Ministerial Plan of Education 
(Ireland).—By Mr. Kine, from Cove and Green Island,— 
against Tithes.x—By Mr. Francis BarInG, from Ports- 
mouth and Portsea,—against the Plurality of Benefices 
Bill. 


Municipat Pottcz.] Colonel Lind- 
say asked whether it was the intention of 
the Government to bring in a Bill for 
the establishment of a Municipal Police 
in the various towns of the kingdom, 
agreeably to the statement of the King’s 
Speech. 

Lord Althorp said, the Government had 
no such intention in the present Session 
of Parliament. He hoped the antici- 
pations of what the Government meant 
to do on the subject would not prevent 
the municipal authorities in the kingdom 
from introducing Local Acts. 

Sir Robert Peel hoped, that a Select 
Committee would be appointed on this 
subject to give the Government the best 
assistance in their power. Although not 
very friendly to Select Committees, he 
would undertake to say, that the noble 
Lord would be obliged to refer this matter 
to such a Committee. 


LipraRyY OF THE House.] Sir Robert 
Inglis moved, that the House should re- 
solve itself into a Committee on the state 
of their Library. He did notsuppose that 
there would be any opposition to the Mo- 
tion, and in the Committee he should move 
that an Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty to give directions for the erection of 
additional buildings for the more con- 
venient custody of the books and papers 
belonging to the House of Commons, and 
to provide sufficient accommodation for 
all the Members. 

Sir Frederick Trench said, that he 
objected to the plan that had been pre- 
pared. He thought that, before a grant 
of money was made, a plan ought to be 
submitted to the Members at large, for 
their consideration. 
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Mr. Hume thought it was not advisable 
to build a library, without a view to the 
permanent accommodation of the House. 
It might, perhaps, be deemed advisable to 
have the place they now sat in converted 
into a library, and better accommodation 
than now existed provided for the Mem- 
bers, whose numbers were now too great 
for the present space allotted to them. 
He strongly recommended the postpone- 
ment of any definitive proceeding at the 
present moment. 

Lord Althorp thought it would require 
more time than they had at present to de- 
cide upon this subject, in connexion with 
others relating to the House generally. 
He therefore concurred in recommending 
that postponement should take place. 

Sir Robert Inglis had not supposed that 
there would be any objections to his pro- 
posal as it had been unanimously agreed 
to bythe Committee up-stairs. The buildings 
were necessary for the safe custody of the 
papers and books; and if it was intended 
to have the library in use next Session, 
the building ought to commence without 
delay. He did not, therefore, think the 
matter ought to be postponed. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley had some 
doubts whether the plan proposed was the 
best which could be devised, and he there- 
fore recommended further delay. 

Motion postponed for a week. 


Cuancery Sinecures.] Sir Edward 
Sugden called the attention of the noble 
Lord opposite, to the filling up of the sine- 
cure offices of the Court of Chancery, 
which he understood were to have been 
abolished. The promise to abolish them 
was made in that House, when the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill, which had entailed such a 
great and useless expense on the country, 
was introduced ; yet he now found that 
they had been filled up. The greatest 
complaints were made when one of these 
offices was held by a son of Lord Eldon’s, 
and the various offices and the various 
fees of the Court of Chancery were then 
attacked freely enough ; but not one word 
of objection was uttered now that the mo- 
ney was to be received by different per- 
sons ; and the offices themselves, that were 
then so vigorously attacked as abuses, were 
now quietly filled up, and filled up, too, 
he begged to observe, after he had inti- 
mated that he should call the attention of 
that House tothem. He complained, be- 
sides, of the delay that had taken place in 
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settling the salary and the retired allow- 
ances of the Chancellor. He did not wish 
to mix up that which was a personal mat- 
ter with another and a different subject, 
and he had thus been prevented from mov- 
ing what he should otherwise have done— 
the repeal of nine-tenths of the Bankrupt 
Act. He wished to know in what way 
the noble Lord opposite explained the re- 
cent appointment of Registrar of the Court 
of Chancery ? 

Lord Althorp regretted that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had availed himself of 
the opportunity of putting a question, to 
make an attack upon the Lord Chancel- 
lor, and said, that those offices, which 
were in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, 
must be filled up as they became vacant, 
until they were legally abolished. He was 
desirous that the question of the Lord 
Chancellor’s salary should be decided as 
soon as possible ; but he had hitherto been 
unable to bring it forward on account of 
the important business already before the 
House. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that it was impos- 
sible to believe, that the appointments in 
question could be otherwise than merely 
provisional. In the Committee appointed 


Sinecures. 


to inquire into what reduction could be 


made in salaries of offices held during the 
pleasure of the Crown, the Lord Chancel- 
lor himself declared his intention to abo- 
lish all sinecure offices. He thought it 
would be a great improvement, if the mea- 
sure were extended to the Court of Chan- 
cery, which was applied to other Courts, 
for putting an end to sinecures, and mak- 
ing proper compensation to the persons 
holding them. To show that this was the 
view which the Lord Chancellor himself 
took of the subject, he would read a pas- 
sage from the evidence of the noble and 
learned Lord before the Committee. Be- 
ing asked, “‘ Are the Committee to under- 
stand that it is your intention to divest the 
office of Lord Chancellor of all sinecure 
situations ?” he replied, “If I can obtain 
the concurrence of Parliament, it is my in- 
tention to divest the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor of all tie sinecures which have 
hitherto been given for the maintenance 
of his family.” Under these circumstan- 
ces, it was impossible to consider the pre- 
sent appointment as more than provisional. 
Of course, if the sinecure offices should be 
abolished, the Lord Chancellor must re- 
ceive a fair consideration for them. 

Mr. Hume said, that as a Member of the 
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Committee, he could corroborate what had 
been said by the right hon. Baronet re- 
specting the declared opinions and inten- 
‘tions of the Lord Chancellor. He was sure, 
therefore, that the appointment must be 
provisional, for the whole tenor of the 
noble Lord’s evidence was, that the head 
of the Court of Chancery ought to be de- 
prived of all sinecure appointments. As 
to the offices held by the son of the late 
Lord Chancellor, he (Mr. Hume) took it 
as a matter of course, that the five sine- 
cures of that Gentleman (Mr. Scott) would 
be abolished without delay. The Minis- 
ters were bound in honour to the House, 
and to the country, that all appointments 
of the kind were only provisional, and were 
accepted by the persons appointed to them, 
subject to the contingency of abolition or 
reduction, as soon as the other more press- 
ing questions which now occupied Parlia- 
ment should allow the House to take up 
the subject of these offices. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that the 
salary of the Lord Chancellor ought to 
have been settled long ago, and that when 
the patronage of the Bankruptcy Court 
was taken from that Judge, he ought to 
have been compensated by an addition to 
his salary. 

Mr. Robinson expressed his astonish- 
ment at the appointment, which he could 
not reconcile with the solemn and repeated 
pledges given by the Lord Chancellor in 
favour of retrenchment and Reform. He 
thought this was a sorry instance of 
the spirit with which his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters meant to fulfil their promises of eco- 
nomy. Was it possible that the Lord 
Chancellor filled up the office of Registrar 
without consulting his colleagues ? 

Mr. Wason was satisfied that the ap- 
pointment could only be provisional. He 
had no doubt that Mr. William Brougham 
had accepted the office with the under- 
standing that he was appointed merely to 
fill it up until it should be formally abo- 
lished. 

Sir Francis Burdett was also of opinion 
that the appointment was only provisional ; 
for it would be impossible to suppose that 
there was any intention to maintain those 
offices after the repeated declarations of 
‘the Lord Chancellor himself on the sub- 
‘ject. The appointment must have been 
merely an official proceeding; as it was 
Necessary to have some one in the place of 
Registrar until the office should have been 
abolished by law, 
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Mr. Alderman Venables was sure that 
the appointment would cause great disap- 
pointment and regret throughout the coun- 
try, and would be looked upon asa breach 
of faith on the part of the Government. 

Sir Edward Sugden begged that it might 
be understood that he had net made a per- 
sonal attack upon the Lord Chancellor. 
He had asked the question merely to gain 
information. 

Lord Althorp said, that if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not made a per+ 
sonal attack upon the Lord Chancellor, he 
did not know what a personal attack was. 

Sir Robert Peel considered the discus- 
sion altogether premature. It was im- 
possible that the appointment could have 
been intended to be permanent, inasmuch 
as the Lord Chancellor was pledged to the 
abolition of all sinecure offices in his Court. 

Sir Frederick Trench trusted that his 
Majesty’s Ministers would take a hint 
from the lesson which their adversaries 
had generously read to them. For his 
part, as a plain man, he could not suppose 
anything else than that the appointment 
was intended to be permanent. He could 
not imagine that the Lord Chancellor’s 
brother was put to the inconvenience of 
resigning his seat in Parliament for the 
purpose of filling provisionally an office of 
which the abolition was looked upon as 
no very remote contingency. However, 
he trusted that the Government would act 
upon the generous suggestion which had 
been just thrown out, and would make the 
appointment only provisional. 

Mr. Humesaid, that it was most probable 
that the Lord Chancellor had appointed his 
brother because hecould more easily abolish 
an office held by him than one held by any 
other person. Subject dropped. 


Customs Duties Brtu.] The House, 
on the Motion of Lord Althorp, resolved 
itself into a Committee on this Bill. 

Clauses from 1 to 17 were severally read 
and agreed to, with amendments. 

The 18th clause being read, imposing a 
penalty of 1002. on persons for each indi- 
vidual they might hire to land goods with- 
out paying the duty, 

Mr. Robinson thought that the amount 
of penalty was not proportioned to the 
offence and the resources of the offenders. 
He would recommend the imposition of a 
larger penalty on those who hired persons 
for landing goods illegally. He was of 
opinion, that until the laws against com- 
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mon smugglers had expired, more severe 
measures should be taken against the 
principals in extensive contraband transac- 
tions. After the commission of the second 
or third offence, principals might justly be 
made liable to the punishment of transport- 
ation. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the question 
of the penalty, resolved itself into a matter 
of arithmetic. It should be recollected, 
that for every person hired, the penalty 
would be 100/., which, if ten were em- 
ployed in landing the goods, would amount 
to 1,000/. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that the penalty 
would not operate with all its apparent 
severity, owing to the difficulty of proving 
the fact of hiring. He was inclined to 
believe, that an increased punishment after 
the first offence would be advisable. 

‘ Colonel Evans said, they might inflict 
what punishment they pleased, but the 
only and the true way to prevent smug- 
gling was to lower the duties. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that at pre- 
sent there was a penalty on contraband 
running, but those who employed the 
runners could not be reached, and it was 
to meet this case that the penalty was 
imposed. As these men generally worked 
in gangs the penalty was sufficient, as it 
might amount at the rate of 100/. for 
every man employed, to 2,000/. or 3,000/. 
A very high amount would only defeat 
their object. 

Mr. Robinson proposed an Amendment 
to the clause, that for the second offence 
the fine should be 200/., or an imprison- 
ment of one year, at the discretion of the 
Court before which the case might be tried. 
This would be a security against the 
higher class of smugglers. 

Mr. Ewart did not think the Amend- 
ment necessary. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson repeated, that in 
his opinion, the fines already proposed 
would be found sufficient, and he there- 
fore could not agree to the Amendment. 

Mr. Hume hoped that the hon. Member 
would not press his Amendment. Let the 
Bill as it stood in that part have a fair 
trial. 

The Amendment negatived, and clause 
agreed to. 

The other Clauses of the Bill were agreed 
to, and the schedules as far as D. 

On schedule D being read, 

Mi. Littleton said, he had presented a 
petition from a wholesale druggist in 
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London, who would lose 4,0002. or 5,0007. 
by the proposed alterations, and he begged 
to ask his Majesty's Government whether 
this loss might not be prevented. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson stated, that Go- 
vernment had taken the case into consi- 
deration, and had communications with 
the druggists. Drawbacks were out of the 
question, on account of the adulteration of 
drugs, and it was the general opinion of 
the trade, that it would be more for their 
advantage, to submit to the loss of having 
the duties removed at once, than to suffer 
from the stagnation of the trade which 
would be caused by any plan to reduce 
those duties six or nine months hence. 

Mr. Hume was glad of these reductions, 
as they would put a stop to adulteration. 
He wished to ask what duty was still im- 
posed on bark ? 

Mr. Poulett Thomson : It is removed. 

Schedule agreed to. As were the duties 
on the articles enumerated under the letters 
from E to N. 

On the proposition (under the head 
“ Oil”) of reducing the duty on castor-oil 
to 2s. 6d. per cwt., 

Mr. Briscoe objected, as this reduction 
would injure the British manufacturer. 
He knew one who would lose 5,000/. by 
the alteration. 

Mr. Hume approved of the member for 
Surry taking care of his constituents, but 
for the interest of the community, he should 
like to see this duty reduced to 6d. The 
oil might then be used for burning, and 
great quantities might be imported from 
India at a low rate. 

Mr. Hodgson wished, likethe hon. mem- 
ber for Surry, that the interests of the home 
manufacturer should be taken care of. 
The duties ought not to be suddenly but 
gradually reduced. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson could assure hon. 
Members, that the representations sent 
into Government led him to believe, that 
the proposed alteration would not be in- 
jurious to the British manufacturer. The 
castor oil they manufactured was cold 
pressed, and quite different from that im- 
ported. 

Sir Charles Forbes supported the pro- 
posed reduction as an act of justice to our 
East-India colonies. 

Lord Althorp was persuaded from the 
representations made to Government, that 
the hon. member for Surry was labouring 
under a mistake. It was the wish of the 
great majority of the trade, that the 
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alteration should be made and made 
speedily. 

Motion agreed to, and the different 
divisions down to Z agreed to. 

On the question that clause 35 be agreed 
to, 

Mr. Burge rose to move a reduction of 
the duty on coffee, which he was sure 
would be beneficial both to the colonies 
and to this country. Coffee was the 
article, of all others, upon which free 
labour might be most beneficially employ- 
ed, and the reduction of the duty would 
tend to the encouragement of free labour, 
while it would also promote the comforts 
of the people of this country, by placing 
the article more within their reach. As 
to the effect of the reduction of the duty 
upon the revenue, he could prove that the 
reductions which had hitherto taken place 
had been attended by a proportionate in- 
crease of consumption, and consequently 
had increased instead of diminishing the 
revenue. He moved that the duty on 
coffee imported from the West Indies be 
reduced from 6d. to 4d. per pound. 

Lord Althorp was quite ready to ac- 
knowledge that too high duties by no 
means tended to improve the revenue ; but, 
on the other hand, if the reduction of 
duties proceeded beyond a certain limit, it 
must injure the revenue, because the con- 
sumption of an article could not extend 
beyond a certain quantity. He certainly 
was afraid, that the reduction proposed, as 
it was small, would not increase the con- 
sumption to any great extent. He was 
not prepared to say, that the reduction pro- 
posed by the hon. Gentleman would not 
increase consumption at all, and he should 
be very glad indeed if he could try the 
experiment. In the present state of the 
revenue, however, he did not feel that he 
should be justified in doing so. The re- 
duction which the hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed would amount to 200,000/., if it 
were not made up by an increased con- 
sumption; and he doubted that such 
would be the case immediately, although 
it was very likely that in a few years it 
might occur. He could not, therefore, 
consent to give up so large an amount of 
revenue. He had had hopes of being able 
himself to propose a reduction, and in that 
case he should have moved that the duty 
should be reduced to threepence, as he 
thought that a very small reduction was 
not likely to produce the effect desired by 
the hon, Gentleman, He was sorry to be 
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obliged to oppose the Motion, but the pre- 
sent state of the finances compelled him 
to do so. 

Mr. Courtenay was willing to admit 
that the noble Lord had met this question 
in a very fair and candid manner; but if 
his hon. friend persevered in his Motion, 
he should give him his support. It was 
true, as the noble Lord had stated, that 
the reduction of the duty might not be 
followed immediately by an increased con- 
sumption of the article; but it should be 
remembered that the duty of 6d. per pound 
produces nearly twice as much to the 
revenue as the duty of 1s. per pound did. 
The noble Lord said, that the small reduc- 
tion now proposed, could not be expected 
to produce a similar effect to that conse- 
quent upon a large reduction ; but the pro- 
posed reduction of 2d., was one-third of the 
whole duty, almost equal to the largest 
reduction that had been proposed in the 
duty on sugar. With reference to the 
revenue, he had always been for reduction, 
even at the expense of a sinking fund. If, 
proceeding on any system at all, they were 
making both ends meet, he certainly 
should not be disposed to advocate an 
experiment of this kind, but the case was 
different with the revenue of the country 
in its present state. Next year it would 
be absolutely necessary that some general 
and strong measure should be adopted. 
He apprehended that there were many 
reasons why it was desirable to encourage 
the consumption of coffee. It was a sti- 
mulant to which the poorer classes gene- 
rally resorted, and which was not pro- 
ductive of any mischievous consequences 
to themselves. If there ever was an 
article, with reference to which we had a 
right to predict that a reduction of duty 
would be followed by increased consump- 
tion, it was that to which the Motion of 
his hon. friend was directed. They were 
all, he hoped, advocates of an anti-slavery 
system, and those most anxious for the 
abolition of slavery, must be desirous to 
extend the cultivation of any article but 
sugar in the West Indies. He must add, 
that this reduction would, in his opinion, 
be attended with very little risk to the 
revenue ; and, under all the circumstances, 
he thought that the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, might agree to 
the Motion. 

Mr. Patrick Stewart thought the reve- 
nue could not admit of this reduction ; until 
the Treasury was in possession of a surplus 
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revenue, it would be dangerous to have 
recourse to such a measure. At present 
the price of coffee was on the rise, and it 
was looking more favourably than any 
other article of colonial produce. It was 
one of the last commodities therefore 
which he should select for a reduction of 
duty. 

Mr. Hume did not conceive, that the 
reduction would at all injure the revenue. 
He did not see why the noble Lord might 
not try it for a year. It would be, on the 
noble Lord’s own showing, a small loss to 
the revenue, and a great boon to the 
planters, and he hoped that the Motion 
would be successful. 

Mr. Dixon was also of opinion that the 
reduction of duty would not affect the 
revenue. The remark that the price of 
coffee was rising, was an indication that 
the revenue would not suffer, and that the 
present was a proper time to make the re- 
duction. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, he must 
oppose the Motion on the grounds stated 
by his noble friend. It should be recol- 
lected that when the duties were reduced 
before, it was some time before the con- 
sumption made up for the decrease of the 
revenue, although at that time there hap- 
pened a concurrent reduction in the price 
of the article which could not be expected 
now. He certainly thought, that the reduc- 
tion proposed, would benefit the coffee 
grower, but it would as certainly injure 
the finances; and the financial effect in- 
duced him to oppose the Motion. 

Mr. Irving opposed the reduction which 
the hon. member for Eye wished to be 
effected in the duty on coffee, because the 
advantage tothe consumer would be incom- 
mensurate with the disadvantage which 
would accrue thereby to the revenue. 

Mr, Alderman Venables would support 
the Amendment of the hon. member for 
Eye. 

Mr. Burge said, in reply to the objec- 
tions urged by the noble Lord, that the 
question had not been met by him on its 
proper footing ; for he had objected to the 
reduction in the duty on coffee on the 
ground that the risk to the revenue was 
much greater than the advantage which 
the consumer would derive from the re- 
duction, whereas the consumer was not so 
much interested in this question as the 
West-India grower of coffee, who would 
be greatly benefited by the reduction. 

Lord Sandon supported the Amendment, 
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because the reduction would both benefit 
the poor of this country and the suffering 
planters of the West Indies. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment : the numbers were—Ayes 22 ; Noes 
53—Majority 31. 

Mr. Burge next proposed a reduction of 
the Duty on Colonial Vinegar from 1s. 6d. 
to 2d. per gallon. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson objected to the 
proposed reduction, on the ground that if 
the duty on colonial vinegar were reduced, 
a corresponding reduction must take place 
in the excise upon British vinegar, which 
could not be afforded at present. An op- 
portunity of discussing the question more 
fully would arise when the whole subject 
came before the House, as it shortly would. 

Mr. Kearsley pressed the hon. member 
for Eye to take the sense of the House on 
his proposal. 

Mr. Burge withdrew it. 

Mr. Burge moved, that the duty on 
ginger of 10s. per ewt. be reduced to Is. 
Negatived; as was alsoa motion made by 
the same Gentleman to reduce the duty 
on pimento from 5d. to 1d. per lb. 

Mr. Dizon next rose for the purpose of 
bringing forward his proposal for reducing 
the dutieson rum. At present, the duties 
on rum imported into Scotland was 9s. 
the gallon, and he wished that reduced 
one half. The high duty on that article 
of colonial produce was extremely injurious 
to the West Indies and to England, be- 
cause it operated to the advantage of the 
continental producer of spirits. He would, 
therefore, recommend that it be reduced 
to the same level with the duty on British 
spirits. In proof of his assertion, that high 
duties were injurious, he might quote the 
fact, that nearly the whole of the brandy 
and Geneva which were consumed in Scot- 
land were prepared from whisky, which was 
coloured for the purpose of deception : 
thus the high duty defeated its own object. 
He begged to move, as an amendment, 
“« That the duty on all rum imported from 
the West Indies into Ireland and Scotland 
be reduced to 4s. 10d. per gallon.” 

Lord .Althorp said, he was not then 
about to argue with the hon. Gentleman 
that the change he proposed would be any 
loss to the revenue, neither was he dispos- 
ed to deny that the West Indies possessed 
a good claim to the reduction proposed ; 
but, at the present period of the Session, 
it would be impossible to entertain such a 
question.- From his own experience of 
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the House, he could undertake to say, 
that there would be the utmost difficulty 
in carrying through such an alteration at 
a time like this. When he heard that the 
hon. Gentleman gave notice of this pro- 
position, it occasioned in his mind no 
small surprise that any Gentleman con- 
nected with Scotland should have made 
such a proposition; and of this he felt 
perfectly assured, that he would meet with 
very little support from Scotch or Irish 
members ; strong opposition to such a 
change might, he was sure, be expected 
from both those classes of Members; and, 
considering that so many of them had left 
the House, it would be hardly fair to en- 
tertain any question in which they were 
so deeply interested, and which it was 
known they would resist to the utmost of 
their power; at the same time that he was 
perfectly ready to admit that a prohibitory 
duty on West-India produce ought not to 
continue, though he was sure most hon. 
Members would agree with him, that, 
under present circumstances, it would be 
impossible to make any change. 

Mr. Hume thought it was very desir- 
able that a reduction of the duties on im- 
ported spirits from the colonies should take 
place; but he admitted, however desirable 
the reduction might be, that it was at pre- 
sent impracticable, owing to the Session of 
Parliament being so very near its close. 

Mr, Andrew Johnston said, that as re- 
spected Scotland, he should oppose any 
reduction of the duties now levied upon 
spirits imported from those colonies. The 
consumption of spirits in Scotland was 
already enormous, and calculated to de- 
stroy the morals of the people. He 
should, therefore, strenuously oppose 
a motion that would facilitate the supply 
of ardent spirits for the advantage merely 
of the hon. Member's constituents at 
Glasgow. 

Mr. Patrick Stewart would support the 
Amendment of the member for Glasgow, if 
he pressed it to division; but, looking at 
the state of the House, he advised his hon. 
friend to withdraw the Motion. 

Mr. Dizon regretted that a proposition 
of this importance should be discussed in 
so thin an attendance of Members, owing, 
he was afraid, to the practice of Members 
neglecting their duty in order to go can- 
vassing amongst their constituents. It 
was not his fault that Members absented 
themselves when the most important mer- 
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under discussion. The land-owners and 
others were eager enough to attend and 
support Ministers when their own interests 
were not concerned, but they forgot prin- 
ciples and duty when a measure touched 
their own pockets. How the advocates for 
free trade could resist a proposition for 
equalizing the duties on rum and other 
spirits he could not conceive. He regretted 
that the noble Lord, though he could not 
make this a Government question, did not 
even vouchsafe him his individual support. 

Mr. Goulburn hoped the noble Lord 
would take the subject into his serious 
consideration, both as respected the West- 
India interest, and as regarded the pre- 
vention of smuggling spirits from Scotland 
into this country, and adopt in the next 
Session some legislative regulations suit- 
able to the emergency. 

Amendment negatived. 

Sir Charles Forbes had given notice of 
motions to reduce the duties on saltpetre 
imported from India from 6d. to 3d, per 
cwt.; on rice, from 1s, to 6d. per cwt,; and 
on pepper, from ls. to 6d. per lb.; but 
understanding from the President of the 
Board of Control, that the whole of the 
duties on commodities imported from India 
were to undergo revision, he would not 
press his Motion. He could not, however, 
forbear from expressing his regret that the 
interests of India were so little attended to 
in that House. Neglect and injustice 
would, sooner or later, drive India to assert 
her rights. We might hold India by the 
sword, but it was the sword of the natives, 
and let them once turn against us, and 
our power would pass away instantly and 
for ever. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson thought that was 
not a proper occasion to complain of in- 
justice to India, or even that her interests 
were neglected. The merchants trading 
with India had been consulted on the sub- 
ject of this Bill, and of seventy articles on 
which they recommended a reduction of 
duty, on thirty-three the duty had been 
materially reduced, in some cases even 
fifty or sixty per cent lower than was de- 
manded. 

Sir Charles Forbes admitted, that the 
Government had not altogether over- 
looked the subject, but the articles on 
which they had reduced the duty were of 
trifling importance compared to those an 
which no reduction had been made. 

Lord Sandon rose to submit a Motion 
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now levied upon currants. This article 
was the only reliance of nearly 100,000 
of our Ionian subjects; and yet it was 
still charged with the whole amount of 
the war-duty of 44s. 4d. per cwt., and 
was, perhaps, the only article on which no 
reduction had ever been granted. This 
duty was as 550 to 100 in relation to the 
price paid to the grower, a proportion un- 
exampled in our taxation, except in the 
instance of tobacco. Between the years 
1818 and 1824 the price of currants had 
risen very much, and an extraordinary 
stimulus was given to the cultivation; 
much land was given up to currants which 
had formerly been devoted to the growth 
of corn, and the result had been, such an 
increased production of the article, that 
the price had fallen to nearly one-fourth. 
At that point the price could not stand, 
inasmuch as it did not remunerate the 
grower, and, therefore, the cultivation 
would be diminished, until a diminished 
supply should have had the effect of rais- 
ing the article to a remunerating price ; 
indeed, that effect would have been already 
produced but for the hope and expectation 
that some alteration in the duty would 
soon be granted, a part of the benefit of 
which would fall to the share of the grower, 
and thus enable him to maintain the same 
extent of cultivation. Under the influence 
of the former low prices, the consumption 
in this country had risen from between 
4,000 and 5,000 to 7,000 tons, giving em- 
ployment to our shipping, which a dimin- 
ished supply would again restrict, and also 
proving, that the low price of the article 
tended to extend its use. Indeed, if they 
knew not this fact from evidence, it might 
be inferred, because currants were an article 
of luxury to that numerous class in this 
country, the lower division of the middle 
class, which, though not rich, and, there- 
fore, obliged to consider closely the prices 
ofall that they consumed, were yet enabled 
to command the enjoyment of a vast va- 
riety of little superiuities from every 
quarter of the globe. Under the influence 
of low prices, the consumption had in- 
creased so far, as to produce a revenue 
amounting, in 1819, to 200,000/., and, in 
the last year, to 328,0007. But at that 
amount it could not remain. The supply 
would be diminished, the price would rise, 
the consumption fall off, and the revenue, 
fall back to its former amount. If the re- 
venue from thisarticlecould not be maintain- 
ed, would it not be better that the reduction 
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should be made at once by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; thus affording remu- 
neration to the Ionian grower, additional 
employment to the shipper, the merchant, 
and the dealer, and a cheap luxury toa 
vast body of consumers in this country, 
than that he should wait, till it appeared 
upon the face of his Custom-house returns 
in the shape of diminished consumption, 
with all the accompanying circumstances, 
the very reverse of those he had enume- 
rated? Evenif it were thought impossible 
to reduce the duty, at once, to the amount 
it stood at before the war, from 44s. 4d. 
to 24s., a reduction of duty in proportion 
to the increase received last year upon the 
former year, namely, of one-fourth, or 11+s., 
might be hazarded, for a higher amount 
than 250,000. could not, for a continu- 
ance, be collected from currants. The 
noble Lord had better make the reduction 
in time, for if the destruction of the vines, 
which had begun, should be continued, no 
subsequent encouragement which he could 
offer, would bring back an equal quantity 
in less than five years, the period requisite 
for the perfection of the plant. The duty 
on currants, he must also remark, was ex- 
cessive, as compared to the duty levied on 
raisins, which were not the produce of our 
own dependencies. On all these accounts, 
he would suggest, that a reduction of the 
duty, which was now 44s. per ewt., should 
take place, and that, in future, this article 
should only pay 28s. per cwt. duty on im- 
portation. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, he was de- 
sirous, as well as his colleagues, that this 
duty should have been reduced in amount; 
but he regretted to say, that revenue to so 
great an extent could not be spared from 
the fund raised for the public service in 
the present year. 

Mr. Goulburn agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman, that relief by any reduction of 
this duty this Session was out of the ques- 
tion, more particularly as the government 
of the lonian islands had refused to take 
off a tax which it now levied on the 
exportation of the commodity—a_burthen 
loudly complained of by the trade and by 
the inhabitants of these islands. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, that the 
export duty was inconsiderable as would 
appear when he stated, that the price of 
currants on shipboard was not more than 
8s. per cwt.; and further, that it was 
necessary, in order to defray the expenses 
He was 
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of opinion that our trade with the Ionian 
Islands must be altogether lost, unless a 
considerable reduction was made in the 
duty imposed on this their staple commo- 
dity. He thought that the duty ought not 
toexceed 20s. per cwt. 

Mr. Alderman Venables supported the 
recommendations of the noble Lord. He 
thought that the Government stood in a 
manner pledged to reduce this duty, and 
he could find no excuse for not doing it 
except that the revenue could not at pre- 
sent spare the sum. 

Lord Althorp thought, that the worthy 
Alderman had .quite misunderstood the 
promises of Government which were con- 
ditional, and no case could be made 
out, to justify the reduction of duty here, 
whilst the article continued to be taxed on 
its export from those colonies to England. 

The Clause agreed to without amend- 
ment. 

Remaining Clauses also agreed to, and 
the House resumed. 


Cuancery Sinecures.] Mr. Spring 
Rice having moved the Order of the Day 
for the House to resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, 

The Attorney General rose and re- 
quested the House would indulge him 
with their attention for a few moments. He 
understood that in an early part of theeven- 
ing someobservationshad fallen froman hon. 
and learned Member on an appointment 
which had recently been made by his noble 
and learned friend the Lord Chancellor. 
He regretted that he had not been informed 
by the hon. and learned Member that it 
was his intention to bring the subject be- 
fore the House ; for had he (the Attorney 
General) been present, he should have 
been prepared to have immediately given 
a perfectly satisfactory explanation of the 
conduct of his noble and learned friend. 
It had been supposed that the Lord Chan- 
cellor had, in his statement of last year, in- 
timated anintention that was entirely incon- 
sistent with the step which hehad just taken. 
His Lordship, in the discussion alluded to, 
did certainly declare his opinion, that the 
payment of judicial salaries, especially 
that of the Great Seal, by fees and sine- 
cure offices, was unsatisfactory and in- 
consistent with the dignity which ought to 
belong to those offices; and, therefore, 
that it was most desirable that such a 
mode of remuneration should be got rid 
of. But his noble and learned friend had 
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actually prepared a Bill on the subject, 
which was perfectly ready to be laid on 
the Table of the House of Lords; and 
which the Lord Chancellor would have in- 
troduced into the House of Lords some 
time ago, but for circumstances over 
which he had no control. The death of 
Mr. Scott, and the subsequent appoint- 
ment, would make no alteration whatever 
in the Lord Chancellor’s determination to 
proceed with the Bill, one provision of 
which was the abolition of the very office 
in question. But, until some arrangement 
were made with respect to that office, 
there were some important duties con- 
nected with it which it was absolutely ne- 
cessary should be discharged; and that 
arrangement could not be made until the 
Lord Chancellor’s Bill became, as he 
hoped it would become, the law of the 
land. While the office did continue in 
existence, therefore, his noble and learned 
friend felt it to be his duty to his family 
to confer it on an individual who had so 
strong a claim upon him as his brother. 
But, he repeated, there was nothing what- 
ever in that act which was inconsistent 
with the former declarations of his noble 
and learned friend. He hoped the House 
would not think that he (the Attorney 
General) had acted unreasonably in tak- 
ing the earliest opportunity to remove any 
impression which might have been made 
unfavourable to so distinguished an indi- 
vidual and public officer. 

Mr. Goulburn quite agreed with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that he 
did right to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of vindicating the noble and 
learned Lord; but hemust maintain, that 
the hon. and learned member for St. 
Mawes equally did his duty, when he 
thought that there was anything repre- 
hensible in the conduct of a public officer, 
in taking the earliest opportunity of bring- 
ing the subject under the consideration of 
the House. With respect to the Bill to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
alluded, at the present period of the Ses- 
sion it might be exceedingly difficult to 
get it through Parliament. 

Lord Althorp said, that he did not un- 
derstand that his noble and learned friend 
had any idea of passing the Bill in the 
present Session, although it was his inten- 
tion to introduce it, and to explain the 
new arrangements which he meant to 
propose. 

Mr. Robinson hoped it would be per- 
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fectiy understood that, however the office in 
question might be dealt with hereafter, the 
public would not hear of any claims respect- 
ing it, founded on vested rights. 

Lord George Bentinck wished to know, 
if it was the intention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers to bring in any Bill giving com- 
pensation to the Lord Chancellor for the 
loss of fees consequent upon the new 
arrangement ? 

Lord Althorp replied, that in the earlier 
part of the evening he had stated, that it 
was his intention early next week to move 
the Miscellaneous Charges of the Civil 
List, and he would then advert to the Bill 
for regulating the salary of the Lord 
Chancellor, and for placing all judicial 
salaries on a permanent footing. 

Mr. Hume thought, that at this late pe- 
riod of the Session, it would be better to 
take a sum on credit, and make the de- 
finite arrangement in the next Session. 

Lord Althorp observed, that if he post- 
poned the settlement of those questions, 
and then in another Parliament should be 
unable to carry them, it would be imputed 
to him that he had so acted on purpose. 
He himself was satisfied, that in a Re- 
formed House full justice would be done 
to every claimant; but as there were others 
who entertained a different opinion, he 
would not run any risk. 

The House went into a Committee of 
Supply. 

Several votes of the Colonial and Ord- 
nance Estimates were agreed to without 
observation, and the House resumed. 


RecistrRaR OF Deeps (IRELAND) 
Britu.] The House went intoa Commit- 
tee on this Bill. 

On the Motion of Mr. Sheil, that the 
Registrar be required to attend daily, the 
Committee divided: For the Original 
Question 35; Against it 4—Majority 31. 

Mr. Hume then moved, that the Regis- 
trar should attend from eleven to two each 
day. 

The Attorney General said, that in such 
circumstances, the minimum of time set 
down would be considered by the officer as 
a maximum, and it would be better to leave 
it to the conscience and discretion of the 
Registrar. 

Mr. Crampton said, if a stated time was 
mentioned, the Registrar would never at- 
tend beyond that, and there were occa- 
sions when his presence for a longer pe- 
riod was necessary. 
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Amendment negatived. 

Mr. Hume proposed, that the salary of 
the Registrar should be reduced from 
1,5002. to 1,200/. a-year. 

Mr. Warburton supported the reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. Spring Rice stated, that he did not 
consider the salary extravagant or objec- 
tionable. 

Motion withdrawn. 

The other Clauses of the Bill agreed to 
—the House resumed. 


LODE OD OD ODD I — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 26, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Paper ordered. On the Motion of the Duke of 
RICHMOND, an Account of the African and Creole Popu- 
lation of the Island of Jamaica, for 1817. 

Bills. Read a second time:—Militia Pay, and Arms (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of RApDNor, from the 
Unitarians of Stainforth and Thorne.—By the Duke of 
LEINSTER, from several Parishes of Dublin; and by Lord 
PLUNKETT, from the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster,—in 
favour of the Ministerial Plan of Education for Ireland.— 
By the Earl of RopEN, from Sturminster,—against that 
Plan.—By the Duke of WeLuINGToN, from Galway, for 
the Alteration of a Clause in the Irish Reform Bill; and 
by the Earl of RopEN, ten Petitions from various Places 
in Ireland,—against the Irish Reform Bill. 


Cnancery Sinecures.] The Lord 
Chancellor presented a Petition from the 
Merchants, Bankers, and Traders of the 
City of Leicester, complaining of the ex- 
isting state of the law between Debtor and 
Creditor, and praying that their Lordships 
would support the Bill on that subject, 
which had been introduced by him (the 
Lord Chancellor). That Bill had, as their 
Lordships were probably aware, been re- 
ferred tothe Commissioners of Law Inquiry, 
with a view to ascertain whether it might 
not be brought forward in a more im- 
proved shape. He took this opportunity 
to mention, that it was his intention, in 
the course of a few days—probably in the 
course of next week—to lay before their 
Lordships a Bill to the same effect as that 
which he had before introduced—but 
which had been lost owing to the dissolu- 
tion—for effecting certain changes, and 
abolishing certain places in the Court of 
Chancery. When the Bill should be 
brought in, he should explain the general 
nature of its provisions, and then it would 
be for Parliament to have it printed, and 
allowed to stand over for consideration ; 
or otherwise to deal with it as it might 
think proper. At present he would not 
trouble the House by entering into any 
details of the measure. He would, how- 
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ever, take that opportunity, in justice to | missioners of Bankrupts, and places of 
himself, of making some observations on | that kind. These offices of mere patron- 


an arrangement which had been lately 
made with respect to some offices in the 
Court of Chancery; although he took it 
for granted, that none of their Lordships 
would suppose that any change had taken 
place in his opinions with respect to the 
abolition of certain offices in Chancery, 
or that any explanation was called for. 
But certain inquiries on the subject had 
been made in another place within the last 
forty-eight hours, as to which a public 
law officer had not then been able, it 
appeared, to give the requisite information. 
If that officer was ignorant on the subject, 
it was his own fault; for if he had asked 
him, he would have given him the requi- 
site information. His ignorance, therefore, 
arose only from that which was the usual 
cause of ignorance among mankind—that 
was, that they had not taken the proper 
means to acquire information. The office 
which he held (that of Lord Chancellor) 
was, as must now be well known to their 
Lordships, paid in the very worst way in 
which it could be paid, partly by salary, 
partly by fees, and partly by patronage. 
This salary, those fees, and this patron- 
age, were annexed to the office in order 
to enable the person holding it to support 
his dignity, and the burthens which he 
thereby entailed on himself and on his 
family. This was now admitted on all 
hands. It was universally admitted, that 
such was the object of the patronage 
branch of these emoluments, for they were 
considered as emoluments to be applied 
in the manner and for the purposes which 
he had stated. He put this nakedly and 
plainly to their Lordships, for such was 
the real state of the case; and this was 
one of the great objections to the way in 
which the office of Lord Chancellor was 
paid. For what was the consequence ? 
The consequence obviously was, that one 
Lord Chancellor such as Lord Lough- 
borough, might be eight years in office, 
during which none of the places might 
fall in, and another might be only eight 
months in office, during which the 
whole of them might fall in. The ne- 
cessary effect was, to keep alive a number 
of useless places, in order to pay an officer, 
who almost of all others, ought to be paid 
in a direct, fair, equal, and certain manner, 
He alluded to such offices as were offices 
of mere patronage, and not to such offices 
as those of Masters in Chancery, Com- 








age had in the Courts of Common Law, 
been made subjects of family settlements. 
Lord Mansfield, it was well known, had 
made some of them the subject of marriage 
settlement, and a predecessor of his had 
held one of them, that of Clerk of the 
Hanaper; and a larger office, that of 
Registrar of Affidavits, had been the sub- 
ject of purchase, and the profits had been 
divided among four daughters. He men- 
tioned this only to show how these offices 
were disposed of, without meaning to 
blame any individual. They were mat- 
ters for which no individual was responsi- 
ble. The fault was inthe system, It being 
his opinion, which was well known, that 
this was one of the worst ways in which a 
Lord Chancellor could be remunerated, as 
being an infringement of every rule that 
ought to prevail in the making of that 
remuneration—bad, because it was uncer- 
tain—bad, because it was variable—bad, 
as giving too much to one and nothing 
to another—and bad, as exposing an office 
to public odium and contempt which ought 
ever to be held in public respect and 
esteem. He was also of opinion, that it 
tended to create abuse, and to remove 
that proper control and those wholesome 
checks which were every where necessary 
to secure the right performance of the 
public service. He did not mean to say, 
that these consequences had all resulted, 
but he maintained that, as long as men 
were men, the existing mode of paying 
the Chancellor must have a manifest ten- 
dency to produce such consequences. 
Such being his opinion, and such having 
been the opinion which he had always ex- 
pressed both in that House and the other 
House of Parliament, he need hardly state, 
that ever since he had come into office it 
had been his unalterable determination to 
endeavour to prevail on Parliament to abo- 
lish these offices, and substitute a less ob- 
jectionable mode of remuneration for the 
person, whoever he might be, who might 
hold the office of Lord Chancellor. He 
had brought Bills into Parliament for that 
purpose. While these Bills were in pro- 
gress in Parliament, it had been suggested 
that several improvements might be intro- 
duced, and he had been induced to refer 
them to some members of the profession, 
and to consult with them as to the manner 
in which the object which he had in view 
might be best effected. Some further in- 
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formation had been obtained in conse- 
quence of this proceeding, and it was 
proposed to make a considerable alteration 
in the Bills, so that the abolition of two 
offices—that of Registrar of Affidavits and 
another—might be combined in one mea- 
sure instead of two. He also proposed to 
submit to Parliament a measure for the 
creation of a Court of Appeal, formed of 
the Lord Chief Baron and other proper 
Judges, to which it might be optional to 
parties to appeal, or it might be made in- 
cumbent on them, if Parliament should so 
think fit; but, he should say to which it 
should be optional to parties to appeal 
instead of appealing to this House. This 
he expected to be able to lay before their 
Lordships in a few days, and would not 
then enter into the details. But, with re- 
gard to the measure for the abolition of 
offices, when that was nearly ready to 
be presented to Parliament, the unfortu- 
nate and melancholy event (the death of 
Mr. Scott, son of Lord Eldon) happened, 
which vested two of the offices entirely in 
him (the Lord Chancellor), and he was as 
completely in possession of those offices, 
and as thoroughly entitled to give them to 
whomever he pleased, as he was to re- 
ceive the salary and the fees which con- 
stituted the other portion of his remunera- 
tion. He need not repeat that he con- 
ceived this to be a bad mode of official 
remuneration, and one which he was de- 
termined to use every means in his power 
to abolish, as a practice unworthy of his 
office, and calculated to lower it in public 
estimation. The fault also, he repeated, 
lay in the system, and not in the individual 
Chancellor, and he trusted that he should 
be the last person filling the office who 
would have to complain of its workings. 
But surely it did not follow, that because 
he had pledged himself to the abolition of 
those sinecures, that he should, when the 
appointments thus unexpectedly fell into 
his hands, refrain from taking possession of 
some of the emoluments of his office, be- 
fore any regulation had been adopted for 
placing them on a better footing. The 
proposition was absurd, and surely never 
entered into the head of any man possess- 
ing brains; so that he was convinced that 
the question put by a learned Gentleman in 
another place, which seemed to insinuate 
that he was violating his pledge by filling 
up the appointment, had no such mean- 
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affecting the character of the highest law 
authority.” ‘ Yes,” continued the learned 
Lord, “‘ [am bound to believe—nay, can- 
not for a moment doubt—that the learned 
Gentleman was wholly influenced by this 
most praiseworthy desire of information. 
How could I think otherwise, knowing as 
I do, in common with all your Lordships, 
that philosophers have long since eulogized 
this laudable thirst of knowledge as the 
most distinguished attribute of humanity, 
and as the most distinguished feature of 
an ingenious and lofty intellect? Yes, 
my Lords, we have all read, that it is this 
Heaven-born thirst of information, and its 
invariable concomitant a self-disregarding 
and candid mind, that most distinguishes 
man from the lower animals, from the 
crawling reptile, from the wasp that stings, 
and from the wasp that fain would, but 
cannot sting; distinguishes us, my Lords, 
not only, from the insect that crawls and 
stings, but from that more powerful, be- 
cause more offensive creature, the bug, 
which, powerful and offensive as it is, is, 
after all, but vermin. Yes, I say, it is 
this laudable propensity, upon which hu- 
manity justly prides itself, which I have 
no doubt solely influenced the learned 
Gentleman to whom I allude, to seek for 
information which it would be cruel to 
stingily gratify.” Convinced that this was 
the sole source of the learned Gentleman’s 
question and remark, he only regretted 
that he did not apply to him sooner for an 
answer. Fortunately, so far asthe cavil of 
little minds was concerned, he had living 
witnesses in that House and elsewhere to 
testify, that before the melancholy oc- 
casion of the vacancies, and, forty-eight 
hours after they had occurred, he had 
expressed his firm determination to go on 
with the self-same sinecure-abolishing Bill, 
precisely as if these vacancies were not 
likely to occur, or never had occurred. 
There would be, as he had stated, some 
alterations or differences between that and 
the Bill he had formerly spoken of as in 
progress of maturation ; but this he pledged 
himself to, that neither in letter, spirit, 
form, or figure, should the most insect and 
miscroscopic eye detect the remotest 
change in that portion of the Bill under 
which the very two offices at issue would be 
totally abolished. Of that part of the Bill, 
every line, every word, every letter, every jot 
and tittle would be the same as before, and 
within forty-eight hours from thetime when 
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his own property, he had intimated his 
intention of proceeding as before with the 
abolition. He begged pardon; there was 
to be one alteration, and that was, that 
another office of 700/. a-year was to be 
included in the abolition. Such was the 
real state of the case, and he had only to 
add, that he hailed with great approbation 
the appearance elsewhere of the new 
zeal for the abolition of sinecure places, 
which were a most ancient and consti- 
tutional feature, and under which the 
country had become the glory of sur- 
rounding nations, and the envy of the 
world, as a sign of the times, and as a 
proof that at last we might hope to see their 
abolition. He trusted they would proceed 
in their economical career ; and thanking 
them for their attention to himself, he 
would venture to suggest “ they might go 
further and fare worse.” For his part, he 
would continue his earnest endeavours to 
“¢ set his own house in order.” His sphere 
was necessarily limited, but, in the Court 
of Chancery, he would labour so long as 
he held office, trusting that the day was 
not distant when cheap, and speedy, and 
efficient justice should be within the reach 
of every British subject. He would not 
limit his exertions to the abolishing of the 
two sinecures more immediately under 
consideration, but should propose a mea- 
sure for abolishing all the sinecures con- 
nected with his office, the majority of 
which, as they knew, were filled by noble 
relatives of his predecessors in office. 
That measure he would leave Parliament 
to adopt, if it should, as he was sure it 
would, see fitting. He was glad that 
they had thought proper to bestow so much 
attention on him. But let them not look 
tohimonly. There were many others who 
well deserved their attention. He could 
deal only with the sinecure offices in the 
Court of Chancery. There were other offi- 
ces now vacant, of which he would recom- 
mend the abolition, and which he would 
insert in the Bill, and leaveit to Parliament 
to dispose of the whole of them as Parlia- 
ment might think proper. It would be ri- 
diculous in him to vaunt that he had made 
a great present to the public. He had done 
nothing that deserved the name of gene- 
rosity. He had no right to be generous 
at the expense of his office. All he said 
was, that he would go on with his Bill 
exactly as he had before intended, and 
leave it to Parliament to deal with the 
matter as they pleased. But it was ne- 
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cessary to fill up the office of Registrar of 
the Affidavits pro tempore, for otherwise no 
affidavits could be sworn or in many instan- 
ces, made use of. The deputy derived his 
power from the principal, and it was ne- 
cessary to appoint a principal that the de- 
puty might be empowered to act, and so 
it happened in this very case. A question 
arose about an affidavit, the production of 
which was required in a very important 
cause, and yet it could not be produced 
in a valid form without the authority of 
the Registrar, whose office was at that 
time vacant. He had consulted the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls and the Vice-Chancellor 
on the subject, and the result was, that he 
himself, in whom the office was for the 
time vested, was obliged to act as the Re- 
gistrar. But then that was a thing that 
could not go on, and, therefore, it became 
necessary to appoint a principal, that the 
principal might invest the deputy with the 
proper functional authority. Then the 
point was, who should he appoint? In 
the first place, he had a Bill in progress 
for doing away with the office altogether ; 
in other words the appointment should be 
merely temporary, to be valid only till the 
Bill had passed intoa law. He, therefore, 
took especial care to appoint a gentleman 
over whom he could exercise great influ- 
ence, and in whom he had implicit confi- 
dence, that when he gave the word he 
would at once vacate the office, without 
the remotest whisper, or insinuation of a 
complaint of violation of vested rights, or 
any other claims set up by the defenders 
of sinecures and obsolete institutions. 
He therefore appointed his own brother, 
who, in accepting the appointment, was 
put to more inconvenience than, perhaps, 
his cavillers would be ready to expose 
themselves to, anxious as they were to pre- 
serve immaculate the character of the dis- 
pensers of justice in high places. The 
very vacating his seat in the House of 
Commons was in itself no slight inconve- 
nience—the more to be felt, as the fees 
which he would have to pay on assum- 
ing the functions of his office would 
exceed the probable emoluments of it 
between the date of his accession and 
the passing of the measure which would 
abolish those offices. He should bring 
forward the Bill in the same manner as 
he had originally intended. What he 
was anxious about on the present occasion 
was, to show that his intention had not 
been altered one jot by the melancholy 
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event to which he alluded, nor by any 
notice which had been taken about the 
matter in any quarter. It was now three 
weeks since he had intimated his intention 
to Members of this and the other House 
of Parliament, and of all mortals in the 
world, he was the one to whom it cost the 
least to abide by that intention. In reality, 
it cost him nothing. So much he thought 
it right now to say in common justice to 
himself; and having said this, he did not 
think it necessary to say more for the 
present. 

The Earl of Eldon could take it upon 
himself positively to declare, from long 
professional experience, that the learned 
Lord could not, without violating his duty 
to the public, have acted otherwise than 
he did, in filling up the two appointments 
to which he had just referred. The learned 
‘Lord, however, very much under-rated the 
importance of those offices: so far from 
being sinecures, they were, particularly 
the Registrar’s, places of great trust and 
utility. He assured the House that it 
was a place of considerable and of very 
important business, to which he knew that 
the person who lately held it had paid 
great attention. The party who filled it 
was besides responsible in damages for the 
slightest mistakes, and there were instances 
on record of damages having been obtained. 
It was right and proper that it should be 
so; and, in whatever way the office might 
hereafter be disposed of, he prayed the 
noble and learned Lord upon the Wool- 
sack to take care that the officer who held 
the place should be responsible to the 
public for his conduct. He had always 
declared, that till Government otherwise 
provided for the Chancellors, these rever- 
sions were what they had a right to expect. 
He had so conducted himself whilst in 
office that he could fairly say that none 
of his family had received a single farthing 
to which they were not justly entitled. 
He agreed with the noble and learned 
Lord, that the office of Chancellor was 
very imperfectly and inconveniently re- 
munerated ; but his zeal to abolish sine- 
cures would not, he trusted, induce him 
to curtail the office of that dignity essen- 
tial in some degree to its public utility. 

Lord Wynford quite agreed with the 
noble and learned Lord, that it was proper 
to abolish all fees as the payments for 
Judges, and he had acted upon this prin- 
ciple when he had presided over the Court 
of Common Pleas. He, however, joined 
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with his noble and learned friend (the Earl 
of Eldon) in deprecating any alteration in 
the mode of remunerating the Lord Chan- 
cellor, which would lower the dignity of 
that high officer. 

Earl Grey was sure that his learned 
friend’s most satisfactory statement would 
extinguish all unworthy suspicions and 
insinuations of his having exercised the 
patronage of his office in a manner aught 
but worthy of his high character. In 
justice to his learned friend he was bound 
to state, that his learned friend had com- 
municated to his colleagues his deter- 
mination to propose the bill he spoke of, 
both before and after the vacancies had 
occurred. 

The Duke of Wellington was a willing 
witness to the readiness with which the 
learned Lord sacrificed the emolument of 
his office to promote the public service. 
It was a reproach to Parliament, and 
indeed reflected somewhat upon the learned 
Lord’s colleagues, that nearly two years 
had elapsed since the learned Lord brought 
forward a measure which the Legislature 
sanctioned, by which he was shorn of a 
great portion of his official emoluments, 
without Parliament having made a suitable 
compensation. 

Earl Grey was free to admit, that the 
suggestion of the noble Duke was based 
upon strict justice, and had only to say, 
that, in the course of next week, a noble 
colleague of his would, in another place, 
submit to Parliament a proposition for 
rendering to his learned friend the com- 
pensation to which he was so eminently 
entitled. He was glad to find that all 
parties were unanimous as to the fact that 
the office of Chancellor was at present 
very inadequately remunerated. 

The Lord Chancellor begged leave to 
be most distinctly understood as to be not 
in the remotest way a party to the measure 
to which his noble friend had just made 
allusion. He had never spoken to his 
colleagues with reference to it, and would 
not, the rather, as he protested against the 
doctrine which asserted the necessity of a 
large salary being annexed to the office 
of Chancellor. Whenever the intended 
measure should come before them, he 
would undertake to satisfy Parliament 
and the public, that an overgrown salary 
was by no means essential to securing the 
services of able and honest men, not only 
for the office of Chancellor, but of every 
other high office. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFoRM—BILL For 
IRELAND—CommiItTEE.| The Order of 
the Day was moved for the House resolv- 
ing itself into a Committee on the Reform 
of Parliament (Ireland) Bill. 

Lord Oriel said, he objected to the 
whole Bill, as unprecedented and unjust, 
but especially that portion of it which dis- 
franchised freemen. He would state some 
of the objections which he entertained to 
this Bill. In the fourth page of it, it was 
declared that, under certain circumstances, 
40s. freeholders in towns should be ad- 
mitted to vote at elections. If there were 
one species of voters in Ireland more ob- 
jectionable than another, it was the 40s. 
freeholders in towns. He had represented 
a town of that country; and had found 
that individuals were in the habit of specu- 
lating in those freeholds as a means of 
realizing money. Persons previously pre- 
pared for the election had been found to 
occupy the tenements at rents such as to 
place them entirely in the hands of the 
speculators. These, then, were the species 
of voters who were, by this Bill, to be 
continued in the exercise of the elective 
franchise ; while, at the same time, the 
freemen of these towns were to be deprived 
of it. In this case, it was no justification 
to say that there was a precedent for that 
deprivation. The injustice cf depriving 
freemen of their elective rights was not 
to be defended by what had been done in 
England. Their situation, indeed, ap- 
peared to have been altogether overlooked. 
He would illustrate that observation by 
facts. ‘The constituency of the town of 
Drogheda was composed almost entirely 
of non-resident freemen. The nature of 
their occupation rendered it in most cases 
impossible for them to be otherwise. The 
working journeyman earned his bread in 
the metropolis, and although he might 
expend part of his earnings in Drogheda, 
he was unable to fulfil the condition of 
residence. So with the merchant, who, 
though he enriched the town to which he 
belonged, yet was deprived of his vote 
because he did not live in it. Their Lord- 
ships had, in legislating, ever regarded 
with a watchful eye the interests of those 
who were unable to protect themselves. 
Under the English Bill the elective fran- 
chise was secured in perpetuity to the 
freeman who at present possessed it: not 
so, however, under the Irish Bill; not only 
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the unborn child, but even the child ac- 
tually in existence, were deprived of their 
right. Would their Lordships legislate 
upon different principles in the two cases ? 
Justice had not been done to Ireland in 
the details of this Bill; and that opinion 
was shared by many noble and esteemed 
friends of his, not then present. When 
he looked at some of the provisions of the 
Bill, he must deem it a most inauspicious 
measure. One part of it—that relating 
to the oath of athrmation to be taken by 
the 10/. freeholder on registration—in- 
volved a most important consideration. 
When the great question of Catholic 
emancipation was settled, and the, regis- 
tration of voters in Ireland arranged, it 
was enacted, that every freeholder coming 
forward was to be called upon to produce 
the deed, lease, or instrument, by virtue 
of which he claimed such freehold ; and, 
upon the production of that lease, the 
claim was decided by the Assistant-barris- 
ter. Such was intended, he believed, to 
be the mode under the operation of this 
Bill, but the language was so confused 
that he could not speak positively to the 
meaning of any part of it. By the Act of 
1829, every person who was then adjudged 
entitled to register, must take the oath of 
affirmation. That oath contained the fol- 
lowing very important words, which were 
left out in the present Bill:—‘‘ That a 
solvent and responsible tenant could, as 
I verily believe, afford to pay for the same, 
as an additional rent, fairly and without 
collusion, the annual sum of 10/., over and 
above all rent to which I am liable in 
respect thereof.” Why was that omitted 
in this Bill? What was the bearing of 
its omission? Was it not to fritter away 
the security heretofore existing, that the 
10/. freeholder was superior to the free- 
holder of 40s.? There was an infraction 
of that very Act which was passed pur- 
posely to regulate the 10/. freehold quali- 
fication. In connexion with that subject, 
allusion had already been made to the 
great measure of Catholic relief. That 
was a measure called for by every principle 
of justice—it was a measure of policy— 
of necessity—the necessity of putting an 
end to the discontent then existing in that 
country. That measure had been de- 
scribed by one of the highest authorities 
in this House, as having been marred ; 
and it certainly had been marred, though 
not by the noble Duke who carried it 
through, but by those who succeeded him 
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in office. It never was supposed that the 
measure could be immediate in its bene- 
ficial effects, its most ardent supporter 
could not expect such a result—could not 
believe that, as the extended arm of power 
was held out, the troubled waters of dis- 
content would at once subside. No, it 
was a prospective measure—a measure, 
the object of which was to reconcile the 
Catholics to those institutions from which 
they had been excluded, and to laws which 
had degraded them. Was it not natural 
to suppose, that the people who obtained 
that measure, as they were taught to be- 
lieve, by the assumption of an attitude of 
force and resistance—was it not natural 
to suppose, that they would be excited by 
feelings of victory, and that they would 
exult over what they deemed a fallen foe ? 
Was it, then, for the Government, who 
‘had to carry the measure into execution, 
under such circumstances, to espouse the 
cause of that party? What was the reason 
why that great measure had been marred ? 
It was to be found in the selection of the 
new Government of that country, and in 
the acts of that Government. When 
speaking of the noble Marquess at the 
head of it, let it not be conceived that he 
intended, in the remotest degree, to say 
anything disrespectful of him; but he 
must say, that that noble Marquess had 
disqualified himself for the station which 
he held, by making himself a partisan of 
those who were then agitating that coun- 
try. He meant the letter addressed by 
the noble Marquess, soon after his arrival 
there, to which the utmost publicity was 
given. That letter was a proof of dis- 
qualification beyond the possibility of 
redemption, under the circumstance of 
the existence of two parties in Ireland. 
Noble Lords might say, that the case was 
afterwards changed ; the case might have 
been changed, but the partisan remained. 
That letter was upon record. In another 
public letter, subsequent to that which he 
had mentioned, which bore the remarkable 
words that he might be permitted to sup- 
pose himself addressing all Ireland, the 
noble Marquess talked of “ that great 
measure of justice.” That circumstance, 
together with every act of the noble Mar- 
quess, shewed the people of Ireland what 
was the drift and the views of the Govern- 
ment with regard to that country; and 
what was the consequence? Were the 
gentry of Ireland to be upbraided for not 
rallying round the noble Marquess? Was 
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it to be supposed that they could repose 
any confidence in his administration? It 
appeared to him that the authors of this 
Bill were open to the charge of insincerity, 
for every care was taken to specify who 
were to possess votes; while, at the same 
time, it was well known that in Ireland 
freedom of election could not be exercised, 
that a voter could not present himself at 
the poll, and deliver that vote which was 
consonant with his own feelings and wishes. 
Should he oppose himself, on such an 
occasion, to the prevailing excitement, he 
exposed himself to the risk of being way- 
laid and maltreated. He might be told, 
that there were laws to punish the offenders 
in such instances; but what was the case 
with regard to all law in Ireland? There 
existed not the means of enforcing it. 
There was another portion of this Bill to 
which he had the very greatest objection ; 
it was that which enacted that no clergy- 
man should be permitted to vote as such, 
unless his name should have been duly 
registered. He must protest against that 
clause, and he hoped their Lordships would 
agree with him. He might be told, that 
it was nothing more than was done in the 
English Bill, that the English clergyman 
was also called on to register before he 
could exercise a vote. But look at the 
different situation of the clergyman of the 
two countries. In England the clergyman 
delivered in a paper, in which he said, 
“I claim to be registered,” and if his 
claim were correct, he was immediately 
adjudged entitled to register. But what 
was the case in Ireland? There the 
clergyman must come forward and say, 
“1 do swear that I possess a freehold, 
&c.,” at the very moment when the perse- 
cution against him was so strong that he 
was unable to tell whether he really had 
any property at all. In what a situation, 
then, was this unfortunate man placed. 
He was degraded from the station which 
he had hitherto filled. He entreated their 
Lordships to consider all the injuries which 
would be inflicted, and the dangers which 
would attend’ this measure, and in con- 
sideration of which he had felt it his 
painful duty to oppose its further progress. 
He had now pointed out what he con- 
sidered to be the defects of the present 
Bill; and it was for their Lordships, and 
not for him, to decide. 

Lord Ellenborough had but a very few 
observations to make. It was not his 
intention to allude to the manner in which 
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this most important Bill appeared to have 
been treated by their Lordships; were he 
to do so, he should too much trespass 
upon their attention. He did not consider 
himself at liberty to vote for this Bill, 
though he had concurred in recommend- 
ing to Parliament the Catholic Relief Bill. 


- That bill was accompanied by a measure 


materially altering the qualification of the 
freeholders of Ireland, which was stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman who proposed 
it, and was understood by Parliament and 
the people, to accompany the measure of 
relief as an indispensable security; and 
he did not consider himself at liberty to 
diminish that security, which he should, 
to a very great extent, if he agreed to this 
Bill. The object of the bill for raising 
the qualification of freeholders in counties 
in Ireland was to restore to property its 
legitimate influence. That property was 
universally known to belong, principally, 
to the Protestants; and it was because it 
was Protestant property, that they had 
been desirous so to secure its just and 
proper influence. Parliament could not 
but see that, in Ireland, the preponderance 
of numbers was with the Catholics, while 
the preponderance of property was with 
the Protestants. Yet they had been de- 
sirous of giving—or rather of restoring— 
to Protestant property that influence to 
which it was entitled. That object was 
achieved by the bill determining the quali- 
fication of the Irish freeholders, It had 
been explained to the House by his noble 
friend who had just sat down, that the 
very qualification of the freeholders, as 
settled by the bill to which he had re- 
ferred, was practically altered by this Bill. 
But that was a measure to which he could 
not consent, because, under all the cir- 
cumstances, the Protestant had a right to 
maintain, in all its strictness and rigour, 
the qualification of the freeholders in 
counties as fixed by that bill. But, 
further, this Bill established a leasehold 
qualification. He was not prepared to 
say, that, after establishing in the coun- 
ties of England a leasehold qualification, 
they were, in any manner, precluded by 
the measures which were passed in 1829, 
from establishing a similar qualification 
in the counties of Ireland; but they were 
bound to make that leasehold qualification 
as high as the freehold qualification. That 
was, indeed, the intention of Government a 
year ago; for, undoubtedly, the qualifica- 
tion, as settled by the Bill, which was 
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brought into the other House of Parlia- 
ment in the beginning of last year, was as 
high as the freehold qualification estab- 
lished in the year 1829; and, therefore, 
with that qualification, he could not have 
quarrelled, if his Majesty’s Ministers had 
only had the boldness, and the justice, to 
adhere to that which they themselves at 
first considered a reasonable and expedient 
provision on this head. But they had 
not done so; they had introduced into 
this Bill a leasehold qualification, which 
was lower than the freehold qualification, 
as settled in 1829; they had thereby in- 
troduced a class of voters much inferior to 
that established by the Bill of that year; 
and thus diminished the security which 
was afforded by that Bill, and diminished 
the due influence of property in the 
counties. He must object to this Bill, 
then, even if it went no further than 
to alter the qualification in towns ; but it 
went a great deal further, for it regulated 
and altered the qualification in boroughs. 
It was distinctly stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman who proposed the measure of 
Catholic Relief in the other House of Par- 
liament, that it might be expedient to 
make an alteration in the right of voting 
in counties of cities and in corporate 
towns; but, at the same time, he ex- 
pressly declared, that it would be in- 
consistent with justice to raise the free- 
hold qualification in those towns, unless 
at the same time a corresponding measure 
with respect to the rights of corporate 
bodies to create freemen were introduced. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated, that 
some alteration upon both of these points 
might be required; but that much con- 
sideration of the peculiar circumstances 
and relations of the different cities and 
towns would be needed, before it would 
be possible to introduce a_ satisfactory 
arrangement upon the subject. This, how- 
ever, at least was laid down by the right 
hon. Gentleman as a principle never to be 
departed from—namely, that the freehold 
qualification was not to be raised, unless 
some measure of restriction was imposed 
on the right of corporate bodies to create 
freemen. That principle of justice and 
impartiality was immutable. But his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers left the freeholder as he 
was; they did not raise the qualification, 
but they disfranchised the non-resident 
freemen ; and, therefore, they introduced a 
measure which acted only upon one party, 
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holders were generally of different opinions 
and different parties. In the Report 
of the Commissioners, it was stated, that 
the freeholders ordinarily voted for one of 
the candidates and the freemen for another. 
The freemen had now the majority, but, 
under the measure which was suggested 
of disfranchising the non-resident freemen, 
the right of electing Members of Parlia- 
ment would be practically transferred 
from the Protestants to the Catholics, alto- 
gether, by giving the Catholic freeholder 
a majority over the Protestant. When it 
was seen, that such would be the effect of 
this measure, even if it went no further, 
Parliament ought to pause before consent- 
ing to adopt it. But, in effect, the mea- 
sure went much further, it adopted pretty 
nearly the new English qualification of 
voting in towns. The adoption of that 
qualification had the effect of creating a 
very large majority of Catholic voters, who 
would necessarily command the election 
of the Representatives of most of the 
towns. It might be said, that the Catholic 
Relief Bill put an end to all differences 
between Catholic and Protestant. Would 
to God that it had done so! but he 
knew, that it never was the thought 
of any man who proposed that Bill, nor 
of any man who acquiesced in and sup- 
ported it, that the Representatives of Ire- 
Jand should ever be so cast as to give to 
the Catholics a great preponderance in the 
elections. Quite the contrary; it was un- 
derstood that the measure which accom- 
panied the Relief Bill was a real and good 
security, because it restored to Protestant 
property its due influence in the election 
of Representatives. By the Catholic 
Relief Bill, again, the due influence of 
Protestant property was restored in coun- 
ties. Noble Lords might say, that all 
this was very wrong, and that no incon- 
venience could arise under present circum- 
stances in this enlightened age, from the 
existence of any number of Catholic Re- 
presentatives in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. It might be so, though they had re- 
cently seen that it was otherwise ; but, at 
the same time, such was not the condition 
on which that Bill was passed ; and, there- 
fore, he felt it his duty, as one of those 
who recommended that which should be 
acquiesced in by Parliament, to oppose a 
Bill that most materially deprecated the 
whole security upon which Parliament was 
induced to sanction that former measure. 
He had said thus much, because he was 
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desirous of explaining his vote upon the 
present occasion. Deeply as he regretted 
religious differences in Ireland, much as 
he deplored the existence of any distinc- 
tions between Protestant and Catholic, 
it was impossible for him not to look a 
little to circumstances which were passing 
around, and not to know that the Pro- 
testant supported the great measure of 
the Union with Great Britain, and that 
the Catholic did not. It was impossible 
for him not to feel, that even in this Par- 
liament—but much more in a Parliament 
altered as it was to be by the measure of 
Reform which had now passed both 
Houses—it was most important that there 
should be preserved a great proportion 
of Protestant Representatives for Ireland. 
He desired to maintain the Union between 
the two countries, because he was satisfied 
that it was essential to their mutual benefit, 
happiness, and prosperity ; and he opposed 
this Bill, because it was his firm convic- 
tion, that, by throwing a preponderating 
influence in the election of Representa- 
tives for Ireland into the hands of the 
Catholic body, which was materially in- 
fluenced by priests, and which was much 
more influenced by agitators, the existence 
of that Union which was so indispensable 
to the interests of both countries would be 
greatly endangered. He voted against 
this measure on principle, because he be- 
lieved it to be dangerous—because he 
feared it might be destructive to the 
Union. This was not a time for entering 
fully into that subject. He must own, 
however, that he looked with deep dismay 
to the condition of that country, and that 
he felt that his Majesty’s Ministers were 
heavily responsible for its present and 
future state. He would not make him- 
self any party to such responsibility for 
further evils. He would not create diffi- 
culties with which, whatever might be 
their good intentions, they might find it 
almost impossible to contend. He would 
not create a danger against which it might 
be impossible for them, under the altered 
circumstances of the Legislature, to con- 
tend, by agreeing to a measure which 
destroying the sole security that accom- 
panied the Catholic Relief Bill, and that in- 
duced Parliament to grant, and the people 
to acquiesce in it, increased greatly, at 
the same time, the influence of Catholics 
in Parliament, endangered not only the 
Protestant Establishment in Ireland, (which 
one could hardly now speak of as b@ing in 
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existence), the Protestant Government of ; votes; and did the noble Baron suppose 
these realms, the tranquillity of both | that the Roman Catholic interest would 
countries, and the integrity of the empire, | predominate in Belfast, Dundalk, Newry, 
which his Majesty was bound to preserve, | and other towns, that might easily be men- 
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as well as of that Church which he had | 
sworn to maintain. | 

The Marquess of Clanricarde defended | 
the conduct of the noble Marquess at the | 
head of the Irish Government, and con- | 
tended that theevent proved that the advice | 
of the noble Marquess to the people of | 
Ireland with respect to agitation, was the | 
best that could have been given, and ne- | 
cessary to be acted on, in order to carry a | 
measure which was essential to the preserv- | 
ation of that country as an integral part 
of the empire. The noble Baron cpposite 
objected to the present Bill as taking away 
the securities of the Protestant interest. 
Did any man think, that if Parliament re- 
fused to pass the Bill, the interests of Pro- 
testantism would be rendered more secure 
in Ireland? What was the main feature 
of the measure? It consisted in this, that 
it did away with the existence of rotten 
boroughs in Ireland. There were, at pre- 
sent, about eighty Members who were re- 
turned by open constituencies; sixteen by 
close, or nomination boroughs ; and four or 
five representatives were under the influ- 
ence of individuals who did not act with 
noble Lords opposite. Probably the no- 
ble Baron did not think that these last- 
mentioned Members afforded much secu- 
rity to Protestant interests, which were thus 
left to be defended by the sixteen Repre- 
sentatives of close boroughs. Truly this 
was a slight defence. To be sure, the no- 
ble Baron alluded to the enfranchisement 
of leaseholders in counties as hostile to 
Protestantism; did not the noble Lord 
know how many, or rather how few, lease- 
hold franchises would be created by the 
Bill? If he were aware how insignificant 
their number was likely to be, compared 
with the gross amount of the county con- 
stituency, the noble Baron would hardly 
think it worth while to allude to them. 
Besides, would not this very leasehold 
franchise introduce the tenants of Church 
property into the constituency, and if so, 
did the noble Lord consider their introduc- 
tion as dangerous to Protestantism? In 
his opinion, leasehold tenants would vote 
with their landlords ; so that the interests 
of property, as against numbers, would be 
strengthened. The noble Lord complain- 
ed of the extinction of non-resident free- 
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tioned? The noble Baron appeared to en- 
tertain great fears of agitation. He told the 
noble Lord, that such being the case, he 
was bound to pass this Bill, because, if it 
were rejected the influence of agitators 
would be increased tenfold by the creation 
of an actual grievance. Was it to be sup- 
posed that the Members for ten or twelve 
boroughs (assuming them to be in the Ro- 
man Catholic interest, and also assuming 
that interest to be hostile to the connexion 
with this country, neither of which assump- 
tions he could admit) could carry a Repeal 
of the Union against the wishes of the Eng- 
lish and Irish people? He denied that 
the great body of the Roman Catholics was 
in favour of a Repeal of the Union. The 
Catholics were an agricultural people, and 
fully alive to the advantage of having the 
English market open for their produce ; 
they knew that a Repeal of the Union would 
deprive them of the benefits which they at 
present enjoyed, increase the amount of 
taxation, add to the wants of the poor, 
produce fresh evils, clog industry, and 
substract from the country that which it 
stood most in need of—capital ; and know- 
ing all this, the great body of the Catho- 
lics could not be favourable to a Repeal of 
the Union. In Dublin, which would pro- 
fit by the presence of a local legislature, 
some desire might exist among the shop- 
keepers for a Repeal of the Union, but he 
denied that the feeling was general through- 
out the country. Of this he was convinced, 
that if their Lordships rejected the Bill, 
they would be adding to every one of the 
dangers which they apprehended ; if they 
passed it, he hoped and believed that there 
would be found sufficient loyalty, discre- 
tion and judgment in the Irish people to 
maintain the Union between the two coun- 
tries, and, by so doing, support the dignity 
of the Crown, the stability of the Govern- 
ment, and the true interests of the empire 
at large. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that his opposi- 
tion did not assume that no measure of Re- 
form for Ireland should be granted, but that 
the present measure was inconsistent with 
the principles upon which the Roman Ca- 
tholic Relief Bill was carried, and upon 
which alone it was competent for the House 
to legislate. 

Viscount Melbourne was of opinion that 
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the objections made by the noble Lord to 
the provisions of this Bill, were more pro- 
perly the subject of consideration in the 
committee upon the Bill. He had heard, 
with much surprise the attempt made in 
his absence to inculpate the noble Mar- 
quess at the head of the Irish Government. 
So far from seeing that there was any just 
grounds for a charge of this nature, he was 
of opinion, that if a character for firmness 
tempered with humanity, for conciliation 
connected with high personal and moral 
courage, fitted a man for that arduous 
situation, the Marquess of Anglesey was 
pre-eminently qualified to fill it. As to 
the reasons which operated upon others in 
the vote they gave for abolishing the 40s. 
freeholders in Ireland, he knew nothing, 
but he voted for that abolition, not because 
he did not consider it as dividing the ba- 
lance equally between Protestant and Ca- 
tholic interests, but because he thought 
the 40s. freeholds were a bad mode of 
letting the land, injurious to the interests 
of the landlord, the morals of the people, 
and the true interests of Ireland. He con- 
curred in the opinion of the noble Lord, 
that there was a large portion of the Ca- 
tholics, both from feeling and interest, 
Joyal to the connexion between the two 
countries, and opposed to any Repeal of 
the Union, a fact the more singular, when 
it was recollected what had been the cha- 
racter of that Irish Parliament now sitting 
in Dublin, with a fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, and a clergyman, as one of its most 
violent leaders. He had weighed and con- 
sidered those effusions so frequently ut- 
tered there. They were much like those 
of the Catholic Association ; they were cha- 
racterised by the eloquence—no, he would 
not say eloquence, for that implied wisdom 
and vigour of thought, but by talk as vio- 
lent as false, and as imprudent as the re- 
solution they had deliberately come to, 
that the Repeal of the Union would be 
highly advantageous and beneficial to the 
Protestant population of Ireland. 

Lord Ellenborough again repeated his 
opinion that the great body of the Catho- 
lics were opposed to the Union. 

The Archbishop of Armagh said: The 
Bill under your Lordships’ consideration 
appears to me so vitally connected with 
the interests of the Protestant religion, and 
the permanence of the Church Establish- 
ment in Ireland, that I cannot satisfy my- 
self with giving a silent vote upon this oc- 
casion. It is, perhaps, useless for me to 
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assure your Lordships, that I am actuated 
in what I am about to say by no political 
hostility, although conscientiously differ- 
ing from his Majesty’s Ministers in many 
points of their policy. I look at the mea- 
sure, not as it is brought forward by this 
or that sct of men, but as it is likely to 
affect the Protestant religion, and the Pro- 
testant institutions of Ireland. My Lords, 
in the few observations which I shall ad- 
dress to you, I shall proceed on the sup- 
position that it is no less politically than 
religiously wise, that there should exist an 
established Church in Ireland, and that 
this Church should be one—one in faith 
and discipline with the Church in Eng- 
land. If, indeed, we have gone the length 
of total indifference as to the form of re- 
ligious belief and worship to be adopted 
and cherished by the State, so that it be 
the religion of the mere numerical ma- 
jority in a particular division of the em- 
pire, if we can persuade ourselves as Chris- 
tian legislators and statesmen, that, whilst 
enlarged views in trade and commerce, 
and improvements in the different arts and 
sciences, conduce to the prosperity of the 
State, purity of religious opinion is in no 
way connected with national and indi- 
vidual happiness; if the various forms of 
superstition and error be, in our eyes, as 
worthy of the state endowment and espe- 
cial patronage, as the creed and reasona- 
ble services of our Church, then, my Lords, 
I am free to confess, that what I have now 
to offer is out of place, and founded upon 
antiquated principles, the soundness of 
which is, in this age, no longer acknow- 
ledged. If that be so, then, certainly, 
my zeal for the Established Church is 
wholly uncalled for; and I know not how 
my presence, and that of my brethren in 
this assembly, as Protestant bishops, and 
our right of interposing in your debates, 
can be defended. But, my Lords, I trust 
we are not legislating on such principles. 
I trust that the state is still essentially 
Protestant, and that whilst the fullest to- 
leration is extended to all religious per- 
suasions, whilst Roman Catholics are ad- 
mitted without question as to their creed, 
into both houses of Parliament, still the 
Protestant religion is to be considered as 
exclusively taken into alliance with the 
State, and invested with peculiar privileges 
and endowments. Believing this to be the 
spirit of our Constitution, and being firmly 
persuaded that such an establishment is 
not only conducive to the propagating Tes 
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ligious truth, but also the best safeguard 
for liberty of conscience, and the only 
means of avoiding the mischiefs arising 
from opposite sects, each contending for, 
and promising to itself, the mastery, I feel 
myself warranted in calling upon your 
Lordships, seriously to consider before pass- 
ing this measure into a law, how far it is 
consistent with the security of the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, and with the 
kindred institutions in that country. When 
the legislative Union of the two countries 
was proposed at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, one great argument in fa- 
vour of that salutary measure was, that it 
would consolidate the two churches, and 
place the Irish branch in its true position, 
as no longer the church of a minority, but 
as that of the great majority of Christians 
in wealth, and station, and intelligence, in 
the united empire. Three years ago, when 
political power was conceded to our Ro- 
man Catholic fellow-subjects, it was con- 
tended that the concession could be made 
with safety to the Church; and some of 
the most able advocates of the Bill assert- 
ed that they would not have supported it 
except upon the conviction, that instead 
of weakening, it would be the means of 
strengthening the Church’s security, whilst 
it was conscientiously opposed by others 
as well as myself, not on the narrow mo- 
tive of exclusion, but on the broad and 
constitutional principle, that the privileges 
sought for could not be granted without 
endangering eventually our ecclesiastical 
establishment in Ireland, which in that 
day men on all sides professed themselves 
anxious and bound to maintain. Nor would 
that measure have been carried, had it not 
been accompanied with the disfranchise- 
ment of the 40s. freeholders, who, under 
the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, were 
supposed likely to exercise the franchise 
under the direction, or rather spiritual con- 
trol, of the adversaries of Protestant estab- 
lishments. Why, then, my Lords, the 
question to be considered is this—at least it 
is the question which I propose to myself, 
and by the answer to which I justify the 
vote I am about to give—Can this change 
be effected with safety to the Established 
Church, and those Protestant institutions 
and interests which form the strongest bond 
of connexion between the two countries, 
and are the main bulwarks of the settle- 
ment of property in Ireland? It is well 
known that the corporate boroughs which 
retained the right of returning Members at 
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the Union, were very much under Protest- 
ant influence, and that they were ori- 
ginally intended to form, at any rate, that 
they actually formed, some sort of coun- 
terpoise to the numerical superiority of 
those who were opposed to the Irish Church 
Establishment. I do not say, that since 
the admission of Roman Catholics to po- 
litical power, they form a sufficient coun- 
terpoise ; very far fromit. But, no doubt, 
they add in some degree to the strength 
and protection of Protestantism; and be 
they strong or weak defences, the Protest- 
ant Churchman feels that they are import- 
ant, because they are the only ones now 
remaining. It has been said, and with 
some plausibility, that property will ever 
retain its influence in these boroughs, and 
that the great preponderance in wealth and 
station, though not in number, is still with 
the Irish Protestants. But the qualifica- 
tion of the voter is placed on so low a 
level, that property will no longer have its 
weight. In the towns which it is proposed 
to throw open, the great majority of vo- 
ters will be those whose interest it is to 
court the customers who are adverse to 
our establishments, rather than those who 
are friendly tothem. As long as there 
was a counterpoise to this popular influ- 
ence, it was right that the class of persons 
alluded to should have a voice; and the 
practical excellency of the British Consti- 
tution was, that every interest caused itself 
to be heard in Parliament, while all was so 
mixed up by time and various associations, 
that no single influence could predominate 
to the undue depression of another. The 
smaller shopkeepers and renters of 10/. are 
not dependent for support upon their opu- 
lent neighbours, but upon the custom and 
patronage of those who are poorer than 
themselves; and every succeeding year, as 
it decreases the value of money, will in 
proportion increase the democratical tend- 
ency of the measure. I am aware, indeed, 
that the exclusive privileges of the Bur- 
gesses of these towns are viewed with dis- 
satisfaction by many of the opulent inha- 
bitants who now find themselves excluded 
from a right of voting; and ifthe Bill had 
gone merely to confer the elective fran- 
chise upon such persons, it would have 
appeared to me far less exceptionable than 
it does now. But how will the present 
Bill operate to their relief? Will it give 
them that preponderating influence which 
they covet, and which they suppose they 
shall obtain? Very far otherwise; with- 
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out procuring for them any pre-eminence, 
it will raise to their level a class of inferior 
voters, who, from their greater numbers, 
will still keep them in the comparative 
want of political consequence, in which 
they complain they are now placed by the 
chartered rights of the Corporations. The 
respectable Protestants of every class will 
quickly find, that the power which they 
hope to enjoy will be snatched from their 
hands by those who may be expected to 
use it not merely for the subversion of the 
Established Church, but for the elevation 
of their own church on the ruins of the 
Protestant faith. The increase of Roman 
Catholic Members for these boroughs, and 
of those who are hostile to our existing in- 
stitutions, it is well known, will not be in- 
considerable, and since no equivalent is to 
be given for what we lose, what is gained 
by our adversaries will operate in a two- 
fold proportion against ourselves. The 
accession of ten Members to the Roman 
Catholic side, when taken from the Pro- 
testants, is, in fact, an addition of twenty 
to their party. Now I believe that no 
Protestant can contemplate the state of 
Ireland without feeling that theconfederacy 
against Protestant interests and the settled 
rights of property is already sufficiently 
powerful without this gratuitous addition 
to its force. I say gratuitous, because 
nothing is to be gained by granting it. It 
will end in the disappointment of the very 
Protestant Dissenters who are now friendly 
to it. No doubt some jealousy is occa- 
sioned in their bosoms by the superior en- 
dowments and privileges of the Church; 
but still this feeling is consistent with much 
good-will towards us, and did the con- 
sequences of the Bill now appear to them, 
as I think it will soon do, to be fatal to 
the Church Establishment, I am persuaded 
they would join with us, as they will per- 
haps do when it is too late, in support of 
institutions ‘which are to them, no less 
than to ourselves, the main defence of re- 
ligious liberty and purity of faith in Ire- 
land. But will the measure be satisfac- 
tory to those whom it is intended to con- 
ciliate by its means? or is it likely to prove 
a final adjustment of our unhappy differ- 
ences? Are we at last to fix our standard 
here? I say of it, as I did of the Eman- 
cipation Bill, that the boon is valueless in 
their estimation, except as it will prove a 
stepping stone to ulterior encroachments. 
They openly contemn the measure as an 
affront, while they threaten you with rebel- 
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lion if you withhold it. The dissolution of 
the Union—separate legislatures—the sub- 
version of the Church—confiscation of its 
property—the extinction of the British 
name—the restoration of Ireland to her 
just rank amongst the list of nations, 
which is but another name for her subju- 
gation by some powerful intruder—these 
are the wild projects which they openly 
profess to have in view; and, in carrying 
on their purpose and achieving their ob- 
jects, the Frotestant clergy are driven from 
their homes, and deprived of their property, 
and the Protestant layman is no longer 
safe, who daresto oppose himselfto their dic- 
tation. The laws, it is boasted by their 
leaders, can no longer be executed, and 
the evasion of them is justified on pretend- 
ed principles, before the face of honour- 
able men, by those to whom an unlimited 
power over the conscience is confided by 
their faith, The Roman Catholic popu- 
lation are bound together by illegal obliga- 
tions for the attainment of those objects, 
which, when recommended by their spi- 
ritual advisers, assume a sacred character. 
In such a state of things, my Lords, it is 
proposed to add considerably to the 
strength of a party, already too strong for 
the laws; and this without the prospect 
of satisfying them, nay, with the express 
declaration on their part that they will not 
be satisfied with sucha measure. Events 
threatening the existence of Protestantism 
are passing in rapid succession. Who 
supposed that, at the time of the Relief Bill, 
the security held out in the disfranchise- 
ment of the 40s. freeholders, would, in 
three short years be neutralised by the 
creation of a more dangerous class of 
voters. This Reform, it is said, is the con- 
sequence of that Emancipation ; but what 
will be the consequence of this Reform ? 
The downfall of Protestantism—the eleva- 
tion of the Roman Catholic faith—the 
dismemberment of the empire—or the 
dreadful option of civil war. To avoid 
that civil war we conceded the Relief Bill, 
and still the threat of it is presented to ex- 
tort fresh and fresh concessions from our 
weakness. Viewed in itself, this measure 
may not justify such anticipations ; but I 
believe there are few who will say that it 
has not within itself the seeds of further 
innovations. What those innovations are, 
is already proclaimed, and who can doubt 
that the same unceasing agitation, the 
same system of bloodshed and intimidation, 
will be resorted to for bringing them about? 
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I am not unwilling to concede much to the 
prejudices, and I would concede every- 
thing to the just complaints, of men ; but 
I see no advantage, and on every side 
much danger, in a measure of Reform, 
which, without satisfying any party, will 
strengthen the hands of those who are 
sworn to destroy Protestantism in Ireland, 
on the maintenance of which, not only the 
prosperity of that country, but also the per- 
manence of its connection with the other 
parts of the empire depend. 

The Earl of Roden: The noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Clanricarde), who 
is not at present in his place, lamented 
that my noble friend who opened this de- 
bate should have felt it to be his duty, at 
the present stage of the measure, to speak 
upon the principle of the Bill, and 1 can- 
not help lamenting also that it should be 
necessary for him to do so, owing to the 
haste with which the measure was pressed 
forward in the absence of noble Lords, who 
would have taken an opportunity of op- 
posing the principle of the Bill at what, 
perhaps, would have been the more fitting 
stage, namely, on the second reading. 
And here, my Lords, I cannot help return- 
ing my thanks to the noble and illustrious 
Duke (the Duke of Cumberland) who did 
everything in his power to induce the no- 
ble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to postpone the discussion of the 
principle of the Bill for a few days, in or- 
der to afford the possibility (and it did not 
exceed a bare possibility) of Peers resident 
in Treland to attend in their places. I re- 
gret the more that the noble Earl should 
not have conceded so reasonable a request, 
as my noble friends from Ireland were 
obliged to visit that country, in order 
that they might, by their presence there 
counteract, so far as in them lay, the mis- 
chievous effects arising from what I call 
the apathy with which Government has 
viewed the alarming progress which dis- 
order and tumult have made in that un- 
fortunate country. On the part, therefore, 
of my noble friends, I beg leave to thank 
the noble and illustrious Duke for his ex- 
ertions to postpone the second reading of 
this measure ; and I cannot but lament 
that the noble Earl did not think it within 
the line of his duty to extend that courtesy 
to others which had been adopted towards 
him. When I had to bring forward a 
motion of great public importance, I con- 
sented to postpone it at great personal 
and indeed public inconvenience, at the re- 
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quest of the noble Earl, that it might not 
be pressed in the absence of the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Plunkett) 
whose attendance, as it subsequently 
turned out, was no more necessary than 
that of any other Peer who has the honour 
of a seat in this House. I cannot, my 
Lords, help saying, that his conduct on 
that occasion was but a continuance of, 
and strictly in unison with, the line adopt- 
ed by the noble Earl ever since the intro- 
duction of the measure into this House. 
His own sovereign will is the only rule by 
which he will suffer our actions to be re- 
gulated, and should your Lordships 
attempt, even in the slightest degree, 
to resist the exercise of this arbitrary 
power, you know the remedy that 
is hanging over your heads. The force 
which the Constitution placed in your 
hands has been withdrawn from this 
House. You are rendered now totally a 
dependent body—dependent upon the 
will and pleasure of the noble Earl; and 
the power which he has so unconstitution- 
ally usurped, he is determined to use with 
all the vigour of a despot. With such a 
prospect of the uselessness, the utter 
hopelessness, of resistance, it would be 
idle in me to detain your Lordships at any 
great length. The subject, however, is 
one so fraught with important matter, 
connected either with the happiness or 
misery of my country—and I augur 
nothing but misery from it—that I should 
not feel that 1 was discharging my duty as 
an independent member of this House— 
for, although the independence of the 
House as a body is gone, individually I 
have not forfeited mine—were I not to 
offer some observations upon the Bill on 
your Lordships’ Table. This, my Lords, 
is the last scene of that drama in which 
the noble Earl has acted the first part, 
the minor characters of which have been 
so admirably supported by his colleagues. 
That drama I look upon as a deep 
tragedy ; and even now, before the business 
of the scene has been brought toa close, I 
wish again to warn him of the results 
which must inevitably follow this measure. 
It will undoubtedly be the means of sever- 
ing the two countries. The Protestant in- 
stitutions of Ireland at least will be levelled 
with the dust, and eventually the destruc- 
tion of this once mighty empire must be 
achieved. My noble friend who opened 
this debate has been taken to task for re- 
ferring to the transactions of 1829. I 
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have used every means in my power, here 
and elsewhere—the unfortunate measure 
of that year having passed into a law—to 
induce others to refrain from expressing 
any opinion likely to counteract any bene- 
ficial effects that were calculated to follow 
it; but when the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, stands up 
in his place, and eulogises that measure, 
and would have the House imagine that 
it was fraught with advantage to the 
country, I cannot, I own, under such cir- 
cumstances, refrain from adverting to it. 
I cannot, my Lords, refrain from express- 
ing my sentiments with respect to that 
measure, which was falsely termed a re- 
lief bill. It is, I own, with the deepest 
sorrow that I contemplate the conse- 
quences which have flowed from it. I 
have seen all those halcyon days, which 
its supporters promised us, come to nought, 
and though I know well that the noble 
Duke who proposed it to the House in- 
tended it as a measure of protection to 
the Protestant religion in Ireland, I do 
believe that my noble friend will now con- 
fess that he has been deceived with re- 
spect to the results which have followed 
from the measure. I was glad, on a for- 
mer occasion, to hear a noble Lord, who 
was a supporter of that measure, now that 
he sees how much he has been deceived, 
state that he lamented the vote he had 
given, and that, were the thing to be done 
over again, he would take a different 
course. Whatever evils have arisen, or 
may hereafter arise from that measure, 
I have nothing to charge myself with. I 
had strong religious and conscientious 
opinions upon the subject; my course was 
therefore perfectly clear, and although my 
gloomy anticipations have been fully real- 
ized, I should be happy, much happier 
indeed, had my prvgnostications turned 
out to be incorrect, and those in which 
the supporters of the measure indulged 
had been: realized. With respect to this 
Bill, my opposition to it is short and con- 
cise. I oppose it, because, in my opinion, 
it will effect the destruction of Protestant- 
ism in Ireland. I oppose it because it 
takes away the birth-right of Protestants, 
and confers it on those who are opposed to 
them—I oppose it because it is unjust in 
principle, and partial in its details. 1 
Oppose it because it takes power from 
those who have used it for the mainte- 
nance of the institutions of the country, 
and confers it on those who will use it to 
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subvert those institutions. I know not, 
when we go into Committee, whether we 
shall be permitted by the noble Earl to 
alter, or even to argue on the details of the 
measure—but this I do know, that in the 
Committee I shall venture to propose such 
amendments as I think likely to curtail, 
at all events, the mischievous effects of the 
measure. This Bill will give to dema- 
gogues and priests that influence which 
property alone ought to possess. It will 
enable them to return to Parliament a 
class of men totally unfitted to wield the 
destinies, or control the power of this great 
empire. My noble friend has referred to 
the injustice done by this measure to the 
freemen, but he has not told you why that 
injustice has been perpetrated. I would 
refer noble Lords to the speech of the 
Secretary for Ireland, who introduced this 
measure into the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and there the reasons are given 
openly, plainly, and avowedly. He states 
that his reason for acting in this way by 
the freemen was his hostility to the Pro- 
testants, and the reason he gives for their 
being disfranchised was simply their being 
Protestants. Following up his plan of 
insulting everything Protestant in the 
country, I was not at all surprised that, 
since that period, he should have given ex- 
pression to such sentiments, with respect 
to the great majority of the Protestants of 
Ireland, as he was most incautiously led to 
utter. Speaking of the Orangemen, that 
right hon. Gentleman said, that they were 
the wretched remnant of an expiring fac- 
tion. Circumstances have since, however, 
taken place which have shown him that 
they were no wretched remnant—that they 
were no expiring faction—and I believe 
the time is fast approaching, when 
that Government, which now seeks to 
blacken the character of the Orangemen, 
by heaping opprobrious epithets upon 
them, will have to call upon them as it 
recently called upon them before, to pro- 
tect it from its present friends, and 
enable it to maintain the connexion be- 
tween the two countries. His Majesty’s 
Government is acting in a most extraor- 
dinary manner. One would have sup- 
posed that ere this the eyes of the Minis- 
ters ought to have been opened as to who 
the real friends of the connexion with 
England are. The agitators do not hesi- 
tate to declare that their,object is to sever 
the connexion between the countries, 
and yet they are cherished and supported 
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by the Government. But is there nothing 
masked under this apparent candour? 
Do the agitators seek for nothing beyond 
a Repeal of the Union? My Lords, any 
man must be wilfully blind to the passing 
events, if he fails to discover that the day 
is close at hand when the contest must 
take place: when that hour arrives | 
trust we shall be able to meet the diffi- 
culty, be that difficulty what it may. We 
live, my Lords, in troublesome times ; we 
have a Government that wants courage— 
that wants decision—that wants temper 
to carry the country through the perils 
by which it is beset. The conduct of 
Ministers since their accession to office 
has proved them deficient in each of these 
qualities. Those whom they have doneevery- 
thing to allure, laugh at and despise them, 
while on the other hand, those upon whom 
they may rely, they have spurned and 
contemned. I hope the time will come, 
ere it be too late, when they will open 
their eyes, and perceive the difference be- 
tween those who are ready to be their 
friends, and the men whom nothing can 
win over to their side. At present all 
parties look down upon them. Their con- 
duct has rendered them undeserving of 
respect, and they are consequently des- 
pised by all. I know ithas been said, that 
there are three parties in Ireland. My 
Lords, where are they? In vain have | 
strained my eyes to catch a glimpse of 
the third party: I have listened and 
listened in vain to hear some sound de- 
noting their existence, I believe in my 
conscience that no such party exists. In 
Ireland no party approves of the proceed- 
ingsof the Ministers—-they have not the 
confidence of the Magistrates—they have 
not the confidence of the gentry—they 
have not the confidence of the landed 
proprietors—they have not the confidence of 
the Protestants, and they have not the con- 
fidence of the Roman Catholics. Whether 
this Bill will give them the confidence of 
the Roman Catholics I will not take upon 
myself to say; but this I do know, that 
the Roman Catholic party have expressed 
themselves much dissatisfied with it. The 
noble Marquess asked me whether I ob- 
jected to this measure because it did away 
with nomination boroughs; and he then 
went on to show how impossible it was 
those boroughs should be the means 
of upholding the Protestant institutions. 
I must take the liberty of stating that I 
am not opposed to all Reform. A long 
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period has now elapsed since I stated that 
I had no objection to opening what were 
called the nomination boroughs, and to con- 
ferring the franchise upon a respectable 
constituency ; I never, however, contem- 
plated transferring the rights of the Pro- 
testant Corporations to a Roman Catholic 
mob. I conceived the proper and just 
way would have been to have thrown open 
the boroughs to all the Protestant resi- 
dents, with a proper restriction. The 
Government, however, has gone further, 
and has struck at the root of the Protest- 
ant institutions. The noble Marquess 
has said, that there could be no doubt 
whatever that the 40s. freeholders would 
vote with their landlords. I know not 
whether the noble Marquess had anything 
todo with elections when the 40s. free- 
holders in counties were in existence, but if 
he had, he must have known that the 40s. 
freeholders voted as their priests directed 
them, and contrary, not only to their own 
expressed wishes, but also contrary to the 
desires and wishes of their landlords, And 
so it will be again, and yet their rights are 
maintained, while those of the freemen are 
to be annihilated. The noble Viscount 
has passed a high eulogium on the noble 
Marquess, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
I am sure I am the last person in the world 
that would say a word derogatory to the 
character of my noble friend; I have 
known him long, and have a sincere re- 
gard for him, but this I must say, that the 
management of the affairs of Ireland 
might be confided to better hands. What 
I complain of is, that his Government has 
viewed with apathy the daily infractions 
of the law—that his Government did not, 
by a timely exhibition of vigour, show the 
people that he was not only not a friend 
to anti-tithe meetings, but determined to 
put them down. I do trust, however, 
that ‘the noble Marquess will see the ne- 
cessity of going back to his first princi- 
ples—principles which induced him to 
call the yeomanry of Ireland into exist- 
ence. I have been told, that additional 
troops have been ordered into that country. 
I do believe that there exists in Ireland a 
body of men, which, if called upon by a 
Lord Lieutenant and a Government de- 
termined to act fairly, is sufficient, without 
the assistance of any troops from England, 
far gone as matters are at present, to 
restore in less than three months quiet to 
the country. I do not speak merely as a 
matter of conjecture. I live in the country, 
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and I know that all which is wanting to | 
restore tranquillity is firmness on the | 


part of the Government. If that firm- 
ness be exhibited, and the Protestants 
get fair play, the country will be saved 
without the intervention of England. The 
noble Viscount has also referred to the 
state of Ireland, and has stated, that the 
Roman Catholics are not the only persons 
favourable to a Repeal of the Union. In 


proof of this, the noble Viscount referred | 


to a petition presented by me to this 
House a short time since. It was with very 
great pain and regret that I presented that 
petition, which was from the Corporation 
of Joiners. But I trust and believe, that 
there are few Protestants who are favour- 
able to the Repeal of the Union: these 
few imagine that, in the event of the Re- 
peal being effected, the same Parliament 
would go back; that the boroughs which 
were disfranchised would be again called 
into existence, and in fact, that an exclu- 
sively Protestant Parliament would once 
more assemble in Dublin; when they, 
however, discover their error in this 
respect, I do believe the few who now 
advocate the measure will see the mischief 
that must ensue from a Repeal of the 
Union taking place. With respect to the 
Roman Catholics, it is certainly my 
opinion, that there are many respect- 
able members of that community, who are 
aware in their hearts of the evil tendency 
of the measure, but driven on by priests 
and demagogues, they join in the cry for 
a Repeal of the Union, though their pri- 
vate opinions be adverse to those which 
they publicly avow. The noble Viscount 
has also referred to the Conservative So- 
ciety, to which I have the honour to 
belong. I consider that society most 
beneficial, most necessary, and most use- 
ful. It has not only shown the Protest- 
ants of Ireland the dangers by which 
they are beset, but it has pointed out to 
them a remedy for the evils. I am rejoiced 
to find, that the noble Viscount reads 
the debates of that society, and that he 
considers the ability displayed by the 
speakers worthy of an eulogium from him. 
One word, however, fell from the noble 
Viscount with respect to the debates, 
which renders it necessary for me to call 
upon him for proof. He said, that the 
Conservative Society was like the Catho- 
lic Association, and both were false. 

Viscount Melbourne: I said their ar- 
guments were false. 
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Earl Roden: I wish the noble Viscount 
would give the House some specimen of 
this false reasoning; and as to his com- 
paring the Catholic Association to the 
Conservative Society, itis totally ridiculous. 
One was established for the destruction of 
the Constitution, while the other strives to 
maintain whatis yet left of that glorious fabric 
—the exclusive object of one was to create 
disorder, while the object of the other is to 
afford protection to person and property, 
and to guard the liberties of all—Roman 
Catholic as well as Protestant. The noble 
Viscount has quoted a speech delivered at 
that society by a friend of mine—and I 
am proud to call him such, for I do not 
believe that there exists a more able, zeal- 
ous, or ardent friend of the Protestants 
than my friend, Mr. Boyton. The noble 
Lord did not mention Mr. Boyton’s name, 
but it was to him he alluded, and he 
states, that that Gentleman is friendly to 
a Repeal of the Union. Mr. Boyton, of 
whom the noble Lord has spoken in such 
just terms for his eloquence and talents, 
is no friend of a Repeal of the Union. It 
so happened that I was in Dublin a few 
days after the speech to which the noble 
Viscount alluded had been delivered, and 
I had a conversation with Mr. Boyton 
upon the subject, and I can assure the 
noble Viscount, that he is not friendly to 
a Repeal of the Union. The object of that 
speech was, to hold out a warning to the 
Government, lest, by injustice and perse- 
cution, they should drive the Protestants 
to look for a Repeal of the Union, as a 
measure of Protestant relief, and induce 
them to think that they would find 
more justice even from a Roman Catholic 
Government and a Roman Catholic Par- 
liament, than from the noble Lords oppo- 
site. This warning, I think, cannot be too 
frequently repeated, and I only hope it 
may not be lost upon his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. If the noble Viscount find fault 
with the existence of a Protestant society 
in Ireland, he must blame the Government 
of Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary of State for that country, 
has treated the Protestants of Ireland in 
the most unworthy and unjustifiable man- 
ner. All his acts towards them have been 
characterised by injustice, while, on the 
other hand, he courted and conciliated 
those who set themselves up in open 
defiance of the laws. It was such conduct 
as this that called the Conservative Society 
into ee society which has been 
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already a blessing to the country, and 
which has done more during the brief space 
since it has been called into life, towards 
arousing the Protestant spirit of the land, 
and directing that spirit towards the main- 
tenance of the liberties of the country, than 
could be achieved by any other means 
whatsoever. I hope it may long continue 
in the course in which it has set out, and 
so far as my exertions go, they shall be 
freely given to forward the views and ob- 
jects of the Conservative Society of Ireland. 
The noble Earl concluded by thanking the 
House for the attention with which he had 
been heard, and stated, he should reserve 
his observations upon the details of the 
Bill, until the House was in Committee. 

The House went into Committee. 

The Preamble postponed. 

Clauses 1, 2, and 3 were agreed to. 

On Clause 4 being read, 

Lord Wynford moved, that the words 
“ or other buildings” should be added after 
the word ‘ counting-house,” in order to 
prevent the possibility of persons having | 
double votes for the borough and for 
the county. 

The Duke of Wellington opposed the 
Amendment as restricting the right of | 
voting in counties. 

Viscount Melbourne said, the Amend- 
ment would create much confusion, and 
lower the class of voters. He should re- 
sist it. 

Lord Plunkett said, if the noble and | 
learned Lord were acquainted with Ire- 
land, he would not propose his Amend- 
ment, which would not have the effect he 
wished. He opposed the Amendment. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that, in 
another place, when the English Bill went 
down with a similar amendment, every 
lawyer on both sides of the House scouted 
it. 

Lord Wynford did not care what law- 
yers said in another place; the question 
was, what was right and what was wrong. 

Lord Plunkett said, he agreed in the 
legal opinions expressed elsewhere. 

The Duke of Cumberland thought all 
objections might be obviated by inserting 
a proviso, for the purpose of preventing a 
man voting in a borough, from having two 
votes. 

The Duke of Richmond said, the effect 
of such a clause would be, to disfranchise 
any Gentleman who possessed a vote for 
Oxford or Cambridge, and who might also 
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Clause agreed to. 

The 5th Clause agreed to. 

Lord Wynford objected to the proviso 
in the 6th Clause, and moved that it should 
be wholly omitted. He contended, that, as 
the right of voting by 40s. freeholders was 
abolished in counties, the same right ought 
not to be preserved in towns. The voters 
in each ought to be put on the same foot- 
ing. 

Lord Plunkett said, the Bill only pre- 
served the right of 40s. freeholders for 
their lives, as was also the case with the 
rights of freemen. 

The Duke of Wellington objected to the 
40s. freeholders being retained in towns, 
whilst the rights of freemen were to be 
abolished. It was enacted by the Bill, 
that all freemen admitted after the 31st of 
March, 1831, though bona fide freemen, 
and resident, should also be disqualified. 
This clause, he was aware, was in the 
English Bill; but the reason for that was, 
that the English Bill was at that period 
before Parliament, whereas the Irish Bill 
was not introduced for a long time sub- 
sequently. The reason assigned for get- 
ting rid of the freemen was, because they 
would support the Protestant interest in 
the towns. Now, he had no hesitation 
whatever in stating, that the interest con- 
nected with the Church and the Protestant 
institutions of the country must give way, if 
the franchise were transferred into the 
hands of the Roman Catholic population. 
It was easy to say, that there ought to be no 
difference between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. He wished to God it could be 
so; but the circumstances of that country 
were such as to render it necessary that a 
counterpoise should be given, to counter- 
act the influence which the Roman Catho- 
lies would acquire by the Bill. He 
wished to carry the principles of 1829 
into effect, and that could not be done if 
both parties were not placed on an equal 
footing. He thought it most unfair to 
give the Catholic population of towns the 
power of returning Roman Catholic Mem- 
bers to Parliament; and he should, there- 
fore, seeing that the rights of the freemen 
were to be abolished, object to the 40s. 
freeholders being retained. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, that 
the non-reservation of the rights of freemen 
made since March, 1831, was no argument 
for the deprivation of the 40s. freeholders 
in the towns. Jf the noble Duke thought 
the freemen unjustly treated, he might 
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move to restore them their privileges; but 
the noble and learned Lord could not move 
to disfranchise the 40s. freeholders, for 
disfranchisement was contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Bill. 

The Marquess of Westmeath said, that 
the keeping up of the 40s. freeholders in | 
towns was done as a set-off against the 
freemen; both ought now to be retained, 
or both disfranchised. He should support 
the Amendment. 

The Earl of Roden considered the ques- 
tion one of justice ; and it did not appear 
to him to be in accordance with justice | 
to deprive freemen of their birth-right, | 
merely because their votes might tend to | 
support the Protestant institutions of the 
country. 

The Duke of Richmond complained of | 
the frequent allusions which had been made | 
to Protestants and Roman Catholics, and 
said, that his noble friend could scarcely | 
be aware of who the person was who sup- | 

| 
| 





ported the rights of the freemen in the 
other House. That person was Mr. 
O’Connell, and he could not be looked 
upon as a supporter of the Protestant in- 
stitutions of the country. 

The Duke of Cumberland said, the 
question was, whether it was in accordance | 
with justice to deprive the freemen of their | 
rights, and not who advocated the restor- | 

| 


i 


ing of their rights elsewhere, or who op- | 
posed it. He was sorry to see the noble | 
Duke, who was at one period one of the | 
strongest Protestants in that House, now | 
abandoning those principles. | 

The Duke of Richmond said, that the | 
noble Duke seemed to suppose that there | 
was no friend of Protestantism in the | 
House, save himself and one or two noble | 
Lords with whom he acted. He denied | 
that the Bill was subversive of Protestant | 
interests in the slightest degree. He chal- 
lenged the noble Duke, or any noble Lord, 
to show that he had ever voted in oppo- 
sition to Protestant interests. He did vote 
against the Catholic Relief Bill, because 
he was opposed to it at the time; but the 
Bill having once been carried, he gave his 
hearty co-operation to carry it into effect. 
This, however, he must say, that he con- 
sidered the only benefit that would arise 
from that Bill was the doing away with all 
religious distinctions. But how could that 
desirable object be carried into effect, 
when, night after night, they heard from 
the lips of noble Lords, Roman Catholics 
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Meetings were found following their ex- 
ample? How could the peace of Ireland 
be preserved, when such gross misrepre- 
sentations of the conduct and intentions of 
Government were held out? Why, atone 
of the meetings in the north of Ireland, he 
understood this was the language used :— 


| “ My boys, keep the Bible safe in your 


hands, and take care that your powder is 
dry.” The only wonder was, that when 
such language as this was held, Ireland 
was not in a state of rebellion. He con- 
tended, that Catholics were the King’s 
subjects, as well as Protestants—that they 
had equal rights, and that the Government 
was dealing out a measure of even-handed 
justice. Was he, therefore, for this, to be 
made the subject of such attacks? Here- 
pelled them with all the respect due to the 
noble Duke, but with the warmth which 
they were calculated to excite. 

The Duke of Cumberland regretted 
that, contrary to his intention or desire, he 
had excited the anger of the noble Duke 
opposite. He begged distinctly to state, 
that he wished to treat this question as a 
matter of justice. But when the noble 
Duke attacked his noble friend (the Earl 


, of Roden) near him, and accused that 


noble Earl of bringing the question forward 
purely as a Protestant question—when the 
noble Duke said, that seeing the attacks 
made out of that House upon the Roman 


Catholics, and the exciting language that 


was made use of by his noble friend, aswell 
as by others, he was only surprised that 
Ireland was not in a state of open rebel- 
lion, he (the Duke of Cumberland) felt 
bound to interfere. 

The Earl of Roden felt, after the attack 
made on him by the noble Duke, he was 
bound to trouble them with a few words. 
If the noble Duke never had any other 
flaw to complain of in his (Lord Roden’s) 
character, than being a perpetual advocate 
for Protestantism in Ireland, he might well 
congratulate himself. He thought the 
noble Duke was irritated at what fell from 
the illustrious personage behind him, and 
if any one had no reason to complain, it 
was the noble Duke (Richmond) who 
commenced the attack upon them. The 
noble Duke had appealed to the House, 
whether he was not as good a Protestant 
as any noble Lord in it; he had vaunted 
much in his own praise; but he(Lord Ro- 
den) judged of men by their actions. He 
would affirm, that it was no proof of good 
Protestantism to support a measure which 
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struck at the rights and privileges of the 
Protestant people of Ireland. The noble 
Doke had accused him of denouncing the 
Roman Catholics. He (Lord Roden) de- 
nied his ever having done so; he never 
denounced the Roman Catholics, but he 
did denounce the Government, and he 
would continue to do so, so long as it 
acted with injustice towards the Protest- 
ants of Ireland. The noble Duke might 
depend upon it, that, whenever the rights 
of his Protestant fellow-subjects were en- 
dangered, as he maintained they were by 
this measure now proposed, neither the 
noble Duke, nor any other man, should 
prevent him from speaking in their de- 
fence, and, as far as he could, from main- 
taining their cause. 

Lord Plunkett said, did the noble Earl 
imagine that he was the only Protestani in 
that House? It would appear from his 
language that such was his opinion. He 
had no right, however, to arrogate to 
himself a monopoly of Protestantism, any 
more than he had a right of arrogating to 
himself a monopoly of returning Members 
to Parliament. The noble Lord said, he 
was not a friend to monopoly. Yet there 
was a town in Ireland called Dundalk, 
containing 10,000 inhabitants, over which 
the noble Earl exercised a monopoly. The 
noble Earl was the sole nominator and 
elector, and he had exercised his power to 
the utmost, for he had now placed in Par- 
liament, as the Representative of the people 
of Dundalk, a person who was more odious 
to them than any other individual in the 
empire. He said this with no disrespect 
to the individual himself; but he repeated, 
that one more odious to the inhabitants of 
Dundalk than Capt. Gordon— 

Lord Wynford rose to order. He sub- 
mitted to the House, whether it was con- 
sistent with order, that any noble Lord 
should speak of any Member of the other 
House of Parliament as a person that was 
odious. Besides the observation did not 
bear, nor could it be made to bear, upon 
the question properly before the House, 
which was simply, whether a proviso 
should be inserted in the Bill. 

Lord Plunkett was ready to do full 
justice to the great accuracy of mind and 
perfect impartiality of the noble and 
learned Lord who had interrupted him; 
but the fact was, that the noble and learned 
Lord was wholly mistaken in supposing 
that he (Lord Plunkett) was out of order. 
He believed that he was speaking as much 
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to the point as many of the noble Lords 
who had preceded him. Again, he did not 
say that Captain Gordon was in himself 
odious, but that he was very odious to 
those persons who were called his consti- 
tuents. His politics were the same as 
those of the noble Lord who returned him, 
and the politics of both were equally 
odious to the inhabitants of Dundalk. 
He contended, that the language used at 
the Conservative meetings—their professed 
desire to appeal to arms, and their abuse 
of Government for not permitting the con- 
test between Protestant and Catholic, was 
anything but conciliatory. Reverting to 
the question before their Lordships, he 
argued, that it was by no means a 
measure of justice to deprive those persons 
of the franchise who already had it. Re- 
sidence here was necessary, as well as in 
the case of freemen; and those who now 
possessed the franchise were to hold it for 
life, in the same way as the 40s. freehold- 
ers. In fact, the existing rights in both 
cases were to be preserved on the same 
condition—namely, residence. He should 
support the Clause as it then stood. 

| The Earl of Roden thought the noble Ba- 
| ron (Lord Wynford) was perfectly justified 
in calling the noble and learned Lord to 
_ order, as nothing could be more disorderly 
| than referring to a Member of another 
| House, and pronouncing epithets upon 
' him, which, however, were since softened 
down. The noble and learned Lord was 
in gross error when he applied the term 
monopolist to him. He had shown, that, 
in his view of Reform, he was none, as re- 
garded the borough of Dundalk; and he 
knew well there were many noble Lords 
about him as sincere in support of the 
Protestant cause as he was. The noble 
and learned Lord had stated, that Captain 
Gordon was odious to his constituents ; 
this he denied: he had reasons for know- 
ing, that he was elected by the unanimous 
| voice of his constituents, and they were 
not the inhabitants of Dundalk, but the 
Protestant Corporation of that Borough. 
There never was a more useful man re- 
turned to the House of Commons than 
Captain Gordon; he was particularly 
fitted for an Irish Representative; he 
knew that country well; he had laboured 
through its length and breadth; he was 
sincerely interested in its welfare, and had 
been most useful in his exertions. He was 
not odious to the Catholic body—he was 
to the demagogues and jesuits; but the 
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Catholic people flocked to his meetings, 
and were deeply interested in his addresses 
to them. He was a noble champion of 
the Church of Ireland, and his exertions 
were known and esteemed. The noble and 
learned Lord’s information respecting this 
Gentleman was not correct, and was only 
conveyed to him by persons who wished to 
represent matters as they thought most 
likely to please the noble and learned 
Lord. Notwithstanding the noble and 
learned Lord’s charge, he would continue 
in his course ; and he trusted to be at all 
times ready to meet him, or any one else, 
to answer such charges as those brought 
against him. 

Lord Cliffordobserved, that a great deal 
of time had been wasted by the undue use 
of the words Protestant and Catholic. 

Amendment negatived, and Clause 
agreed to. 

On the Clause relating to the qualifica- 
tion of freemen in towns, 

The Duke of Wellington moved, that 
the whole Clause be omitted, for the pur- 
pose of substituting a Clause similar 
to that in the English Bill. His object 
was, to preserve unimpaired the rights of 
freemen, whether acquired by birth, ser- 
vitude, or marriage. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that there was 
a great difference between the modes in 
which those rights were conferred in Eng- 
land and Ireland. In the latter, they 
were conferred exclusively for Corporation 
or election purposes, and were given 
accordingly to a much lower class of 
persons. It was, therefore, necessary to 
make a distinction in the Acts; but the 
object of Government was not, he could 
state, to affect any respectable class of 
freemen. 

Amendment withdrawn; Clause agreed 
to. 
The remainder of the Clauses were 
agreed to, as were the Schedules, with 
verbal amendments. 

The House resumed. 
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Minures.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Burce, 
the Registration of Slaves in Jamaica between 1817 and 
1831.—On the Motion of Colonel Evans, the Number of 
Officers of the effective Army Members of the House of 
Commons.—On the Motion of Sir Joun Hosuouss, of 
the Number of Lieutenant Colonels and Majors on full 
pay, Abroad and at Home. 

Bills. Read a third time:--Russian-Dutch Loan; Bankrupt 
Acts Amendment. 
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Petitions presented. By Mr. WALKER, from the Inhabitants 
of Toomb and Santry, for the Abolition of Tithes and 
Church Cess; from the Presbyterians of Drogheda, to be 
allowed to inter Members of their Communion in Pa- 
rochial Burial Grounds.— By Sir ANDREW AGNEW, from 
Glasgow,—in favour of the Ministerial Plan of Education 
(Ireland).—-By Mr. Hume, from Upper Canada, to make 
the Legislative Council Elective by the People; from the 
National Political Union, for a Reform in the Criminal 
Code; and from the Bethnal Green Political Union, for an 
Inquiry into Somerville’s Case. 


Mititary EstaBLIsHMENTS.| Colo- 
nel Evans rose for the purpose of moving 
Resolutions relative to the expense of the 
Military Establishments of this country. 
The present Government had now been 
in office nearly two years, but the reduc- 
tion which it was evident might be made 
in our military establishments had not yet 
been effected, in consequence of the atten- 
tion of the Parliament having been absorb- 
ed by one most important question. That 
question was now, however, happily decid- 
ed, and he trusted they should be able to 
turn their attention to the subject of re- 
duction of our expenditure. He was happy 
to be able to offer his humble tribute of 
applause to the right hon. Baronet, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, for the reduc- 
tions he had effected in thenavy. Similar 
reductions might be made in the army, but 
the reason perhaps, for which they were 
not made, was, that the frequent changes in 
the administration of the War Office render- 
ed it almost impossible for each Secretary 
to have had time or opportunity to pay 
attention to the subject ; and another rea- 
son was, that the army was not as much 
under the control of the Secretary at War, 
as the navy was under that of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. The first of the 
Resolutions which he meant to propose 
might be regarded as atruism. It was 
this : ‘‘ That the strength and security of 
the empire, and the prospect of internal 
tranquillity and good order, being now 
augmented in an unexampled degree by 
the law which provides for an efficient Re- 
presentation of the people in Parliament, 
it is expedient, in the opinion of this 
House, that the smallest practicable delay 
should take place in relieving the country 
from all unnecessary burthens; and es- 
pecially by carrying into effect every poss- 
ible reduction in the {heaviest branch of 
the national expenditure—that of the 
army.” Ifthe external and internal se- 
curity of the empire had increased since 
the passing of the Reform Bill, there was 
an additional reason for the reductions, as 
they could be made with much greater 
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safety than before. The second Resolution | 
he should propose was of a more extensive | 
character, and stated the items in which | 
considerable reductions could be made | 
without detriment to the service. This | 
Resolution, which detailed the mode by | 
which this diminution might be effected, | 
was divided into twelve different heads, | 
and he would trouble the House with a | 
few observations on each. The Resolution | 
was as follows: ‘‘ That it appears to this | 
House that great reductions may be effect- | 
ed in the following military establishments, 
without detriment to the efficiency of the 
public service, and that some of them may 
be altogether abolished ; namely, Chelsea | 
and Kilmainham Hospitals, Military Asy- 

lum, and HibernianMilitary School, the 
Waggon Train, the Irish and English Yeo- 
manry, the disembodied Militia of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Regimental Depdét 
Reserves, District Recruiting Establish- 
ments, System of manufacturing Stores for 
the Ordnance, in respect to construction 
of Colonial Canals and Fortifications, in 
respect to charge for Military Protection 
of Ceylon and Mauritius, Foreign Half- 
pay Lists, Household Troops of Cavalry 
and Foot Guards, and by diminishing the 
number of Officers on the Establishment | 
of Regiments.” The first establishment he | 
would advert to was Chelsea Hospital. So | 
long as twenty yearsago, a Board of Military 
Commissionerscensured the appointment to 
offices in hospitals of men who had neither 
gained a title to those appointments by their 
sufferings nor their services. Some of these 
appointments were valuable, and there 
were among those appointed to such of- 
fices, valets, grooms, and others, whose | 
only recommendation appeared to be the | 
favour of their masters. The matter which 

was so long since the object of the censure 

of these Military Commissioners had not 

yet been corrected, and the system now 

continued as much as ever the subject of 

abuse. Some of these appointments were 

valuable, and many of them were of such 

a nature that they could be as well fill- 

ed by the persons entitled to become in- 

mates of the hospital, as those who hold 

the offices. Among them were agents, 

comptrollers, stewards, butlers, master 

cooks, ushers, bakers, butchers, and ward- 

robe keepers; all of whom had previously | 
been valets, grooms, gamekeepers, coach- | 
men, militia officers, editors of newspapers, | 
and political adherents of certain noble 

Lords or righthon. Gentlemen. Not one 
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of these appointments should be given to 
a man who had not seen military service ; 
but among them were persons whose only 
recommendation had been, having been 
servants of persons connected with the 
Pay-office. He believed that the sa- 
laries of these persons amounted to nearly 
3,0002. a-year. In addition, however, 
to these salaries, it must be recollected, 
that all those persons had apartments in 
the hospital. One person connected in 
this way with the hospital held a place 
with a salary of 2781. a-year; with a retir- 
ing salary from another office of 500/. 
The alteration which he trusted would now 
take place might save the public some 
money, but at all events it would have the 
effect of providing for worthy objects, in- 
stead of enriching those who had no claim 
to the public bounty. The next item of 
expenditure to which he wished to direct 
the attention of the House was that of the 
Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals. At 
these hospitals 787 pensioners were main- 
tained at an expense of 35,000/. a-year, 
or 3s. 6d. a-day—a sum equal to three 
times the amount they received when on 
active service and in full efficiency. He 
was sure, that a great part of this expense 
might be saved if the men were allowed to 
live in their own villages, and in that case 
he believed that many of them would be 
content with a third of what they now re- 
ceived. By that course, too, the expense 
of forty or fifty clerks, whose charges 
amounted to between 5,0001. and 6,000/. 
a-year, might also be saved. In addition 
to these, which might be called the or- 
dinary expenses of the establishments, he 
found the average number of sixty or 
seventy of these pensioners was to be found 
annually on the sick list, at an additional 
expense of 2,447]. a-year. A third item 
of expense connected with these places, 
was the salaries of the Governors. One 
of these gentlemen, he knew, was most 
fully entitled to all that he received from 
the country. He would take it for granted 
that the other was equally well-entitled ; 
still he must say, that the reduction ought 
to take place with regard to him, for he 
held four or five other offices. The saving 
that might thus be effected would amount 
to about 10,0007. a-year. The next item 
was the establishment called the Military 
Asylum and Hibernian Military School. 
His objection to those establishments was 
chiefly on account of the expensiveness of 
the staff, Considering these as recruit- 
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ing establishments, it would be found, 
that each recruit obtained from them 
cost the country 300/. by the first, and, 
by the latter, 5307. He was aware 
that they ought chiefly to be consider- 
ed as charitable institutions, but the ob- 
ject to be obtained by them might be gain- 
ed with infinitely less cost. From the very 
large staff at these places, it would appear 
that they were more like a job than any- 
thing else. He believed, that the object 
of that establishment might be just as well 
obtained by making an allowance to each 
of the corps of the army for the same num- 
ber of children, and that thus the expense 
of the staff might be spared, and a sum of 
13,000/. a-year saved, besides a building 
and grounds of the value of 150,000/. 
The next item was the Waggon Train, 
which, in his opinion, was a complete ex- 


‘crescence that might be fairly and ad- 


vantageously got rid of. The Waggon 
Train, he believed, had been found of very 
little advantage during the war; since the 
peace, it had been of none whatever, 
though it had cost the country upwards of 
200,000/. It was useless to refer to the 
example of France on this subject, for 
France might be called on to arm at a 
moment, and a powerful means of trans- 
port was of course required in that coun- 
try. But with us it was different. Our 
ships were our means of transport, and, 
he believed, that for most of the purposes 
for which a four-horse waggon train was 
required, some of the carts recently in- 
vented by Mr. Cherry, attached to each 
corps, would be found sufficient. This 
cart had been approved of by military and 
naval officers, as well as scientific men. 


The Commander-in-chief lately presented | 


such a cart to the county of Salop Infirm- 
ary, as they are particularly well adapt- 
ed for the removal of sick persons. If this 
cart were adopted, no establishment would | 
be necessary, and 5,000/. a-year would be | 
saved, besides the expense of the Croydon 
barracks. He knew that the opinion of 
the right. hon. Gentleman below him was 
in favour of keeping up this branch of the 


service, but it appeared to him, that no— 


case could be made out to justify it. The 
next item was the Irish Yeomanry, whose | 
existence he considered more hostile, than | 
favourable, to the continuance of peace in | 
that country. He should recommend their | 
total abolition. If that recommendation 
were adopted, a saving of 15,000/. a-year 
might be made to the country, Then 
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came the English Yeomanry; with respect 
to them, he should recommend that no 
further allowance should be made to them 
by the Government than was made to the 
National Guards of France by their Go- 
vernment. There were 1,200,000 of those 
National Guards, who received no other 
emoluments than their arms and accoutre- 
ments. Surely the English Yeomanry 
were not inferior to them in patriotism. If 
this were done, there would be a saving of 
65,000/. a-year. The Militia Staff was 
the next item of account, and that item 
he thought might be reduced at least one- 
half. A saving of 19,200/. a-year might be 
effected on the Militia, and a saving of 
7,600/. on the Militia Staff, making to- 
gether nearly 27,000/. a-year. Then there 
came the Reserves. There were fifty-one 
Reserves, at 2,000/. a-year foreach. A 
considerable number of these might be re- 
duced, and a great saving thus effected. 
The next item was the Recruiting Establish- 
ments. He should propose to abolish all 
these, except those of London and Dublin. 
These might remain as central establish- 
ments, and the recruiting might be carried 
on in the same manner as before the other 
establishments were formed. The central 
establishments should have the care, and 
the general superintendence of the recruit- 
ing department. The difficulty in doing 
what he now proposed was, as to the pri- 
mary examination of the recruits. He 
thought, however, that that difficulty 
might be easily obviated, and a saving thus 
| effected of 18,000/.a-year The next item 
| was the manufacture of stores, the making 
| of canals and fortifications in the colonies 
and elsewhere, abroad. The Finance Com- 
mittee had, morethan once, reported against 
| this head of expenditure, but he found that 
' its opinions had been but little regarded. 
| In the course of the last war no less than 
15,000,0001. had been laid out in fortifica- 
tions alone, and before most of these not 
an enemy had ever appeared. Canada, 
too, had had a large expense incurred for 
| canals and fortifications, Between Canada 
'and the United States there was a very 
weak line of defence. A sum of 2,000,0002, 
| had been laid out on these fortifications, 
| but there was yet a line of frontier of above 
| 500 miles in length left utterly unprovided 

for, The fact was, that the only defence 
we could rely on in Canada was to be 

found in the attachment of its people. Its 
_line of fortifications was the weakest in 
‘the world, and would not afford us the 
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slightest defence. A sum of 45,0002. had 
lately been voted on this account for Ca- 
nada. He understood that only about 
5,000/. of that money had been expended, 
and the works were now suspended. If 
his recommendation had any effect, they 
would be altogether dropped, and the 
whole of the rest of the money would be 
saved. The saving, however, would be 
still greater; for it had already been in- 
timated that a sum of 180,000/. would be 
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metropolis, these advantages, together with 
the honour of being considered privileged 
troops, would surely be sufficient, without 
this great increase of expenditure. He 
might add his opinion, that in no way 
whatever, were these troops on the same 
footing with the rest, and that the right 
hon. Baronet had less control over them 
than over the rest of the army. He thought 
this should be remedied, The last sub- 


| ject to which he should refer was the re- 


wanted to complete the works now begun. | 


Every farthing of that expenditure might | 


be saved, and our security would be im- 
proved, if we looked to the affection and 
loyalty of the Canadians alone for our de- 


fence in that part of the world. The go- | 


vernments of Ceylon and the Mauritius jor would be enough for a battalion, in 


might also be rendered less expensive, and | 


the commerce of each would be materially 
benefited, if both were put under one go- 
vernment. The next item was the Fo- 
reign Half-pay. He knew that this was 
at present granted in virtue of an Act of 
Parliament ; but he thought that that Act 
ought, at least with respect to a very con- 


duction of the number of the officers of 
the army. In his opinion, the army was 
now unnecessarily crowded with officers, 
by which the expense of the army was 
very much increased. He had considered 
the subject, and he believed, that one Ma- 


which, too, might be reduced one Captain 
and four subaltern officers. The present 
large number of superior officers was much 
connected, he was certain, with another 


subject that had lately occupied a good 


siderable number of persons, to be repeal- | 


ed; for they were at this moment paid 


by the different governments of the differ- | 


ent countries to which they belonged, as | 
| moting subalterns to be superior officers. 


effective functionaries. It should be re- 


collected, too, that, with a great number of | 
them, the services for which they now re- | 


as much to their native countries as to | 
England, although, at the time, the armies | 


of those countries were paid by England. 
By their services, their own monarchs had 
been assisted in getting back to their 
thrones; and it was for those monarchs to 


recognise, and pay for, those services. If | 


this item were reduced, there would be a 
saving of 100,000/. a-year. 
item was the Regiments of Guards. In 
this he included both Horse and Foot 
Guards. They cost 60,000/. a-year more 
than a similar number of the troops of the 
line; and he thought he was hardly pro- 
posing too much when he recommended 
that 10,0002. a-year of that excess should 
be saved. He believed, indeed, that Par- 
liament might justly go much further than 
this, and say that, with respect to pay at 
least, they should be put on the same foot- 
ing as the rest of the troops. If they re- 
ceived additional rank, which they now 
enjoyed, and were still exempted, as at pre- 
sent, from duty in the colonies, and were 
generally, as at present, kept in or near the 


The next | 





deal of attention—he meant that of cor- 
poral punishment. It was in consequence 
of that degrading species of punishment 
that they could not get respectable young 
men to enter as recruits; and that again 
prevented them from raising subaltern of- 
ficers from the ranks, and afterwards pro- 


Napoleon had remarked this among the 
four faults in our military system, and had 


ceived this half-pay were services rendered | assigned it a chief place in the list of those 


faults. He trusted, that Parliament would 
do what it could to remedy that fault, and 
then the alteration he had proposed could 
be more effectually carried into execution. 
In his opinion there might then be eight 
companies instead of ten to a battalion, 
and by the reduction of these, and of the 
seven officers he had already mentioned, 
a very large item would be saved in the 
public expenditure. The third Resolution 
which he intended to propose was, “‘ That it 
appears to this House expedient that the 
forces at Malta, New South Wales, and 
Nova Scotia, and Bermuda, should be re- 
duced to the same effective strength at 
which they were on the 25th of January, 
1825.” It appeared to him that it was 
quite unnecessary to keep up large garri- 
sons in those colonies ; and, at any rate, 
there could not be any reasons for keeping 
a larger force in them than there was pre- 
vious to 1825, Ifthis plan were adopted, 
2,928 men might be reduced, which would 
relieve the country to the extent of 
100,000/. a-year, Again; suppose one 
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English battalion were substituted for the 
two West-India regiments, which would 
be far more effective, and would occasion 
a reduction of between 20,000/. and 
30,0007. The West-India regiments were 
quartered at Barbadoes, the Bahamas, and 
Bermuda, and they performed, in point of 
fact, the duty of police. In his opinion, 
the police duties connected with the sys- 
tem of slavery ought to be executed by a 
militia of planters, and not by the soldiers 
of the regular service. Even in time of 
war it would not be necessary to keep up 
large garrisons in our colonies, for the 
chief defence of these islands and their 
best guards, were ships of war. In the 
case of Malta, in particular, it was nothing 
more or less than a shameful waste of 
money, to keep up such a large garrison 
there. The place was of such great 
strength, that a comparatively small force 
might easily defend it against a large army. 
When Napoleon took this island in his way 
to Egypt, it was garrisoned by a small 
Maltese battalion, and yet that distin- 
guished general did not venture to attack 
it, although he had with him a large 
fleet, and an army of 20,000 men. He 
obtained possession of it by negotiation, 
and his chief engineer, Cafferelli, remarked, 
‘‘It was well that we found some one 
within, to open the gates for us.” The 
fourth Resolution was this—‘* That, in the 
opinion of this House, it is expedient that 
the forces at home be reduced to the same 
effective strength at which they were on 
the twenty-fifth of January, 1831.” He 
was at a loss to conceive on what grounds 
his Majesty’s Ministers could keep upa 
larger force than there was when they 
came into office. He trusted, that the 
Government would see the propriety of | 
reducing the forces, byat least 9,000 men. 

The effective forces at home, in January, | 
1831, were 36,140, rank and file; in Janu- | 
ary, 1832, 45,160; making a difference of | 
9,020 men. At present, the forces at | 
home amounted to nearly 200,000 men; | 
for instance, the regular army, including | 
officers and non-commissioned officers, | 
rank and file, were 51,571; artillery, 4,589 ; | 
marines on shore, 4,324; militia staff, | 





2,697 ; military police of Ireland, 7,367; | 


coast-guard, 2,000; making72,548. Again, | 
the disembodied militia of Great Britain 
was 53,000; and, of Ireland, 19,000; 
volunteers of Great Britain, 20,399; yeo- 
manry of Ireland, 31,422 ; making a total 
of 196,369. That was an available armed 


| 
| 
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force of nearly 200,000 men, and, of 
which, 120,000 were actually embodied. 
Of these, he proposed to reduce only 
9,000 regulars, and 31,000 Irish yeo- 
manry, or to the state in which the army 
was in 1831. When the present Govern- 
ment came into office, the army in Ireland 
amounted to only 16,000 men; in the be- 
ginning of this year, it was increased to 
20,000; and it was intended, he under- 
stood, to send thither a large additional 
force. This was most impolitic, as it was 
clear that an army would not tranquillize 
the people. Ifthe army had remained on 
the same footing on which it was when the 
present Ministers came into office, the 
country would have saved nearly 400,000/. 
Besides these resolutions, he intended to 
move for some returns. He wished, in the 
first place, to have a return of the number 
of officers of each rank, belonging to the 
effective strength of the army, who were 
Members of the Commons House of Par- 
liament; for the great number of regi- 
mental officers in the House on full pay 
was an additional proof that there were 
more officers in the army than were re- 
quired. It was his intention to propose, 
next Session, that all officers, Members of 
the House, should be placed on half-pay. 
He also wished to have a return of the 
officers in command of all regiments abroad 
and at home, distinguishing the dates of 
their separate commissions, the periods of 
their foreign service; specifying colonial, 
or in the field, whether wounded, receiving 
any pension, or possessing any public 
testimonials of good conduct, in action or 
in the field; also specifying the ranks to 
which promoted by purchase. Undoubt- 
edly there was a great number of regiments 
commanded by officers who had seen a great 


' deal of service; but there were many regi- 


ments commanded by officers who had 
never been in active service. He was 
prepared to admit, that many of the latter 
were most efficient officers, and, if an op- 
portunity were offered, they would, no 
doubt, distinguish themselves; but, cer- 
tainly, a preference should always be given 
to those officers who had seen service. 
He had no desire to throw the slightest 
blame upon the officers, at the head of the 
army. If he were to select two officers for 


' the situations of Commander-in-chief and 


Adjutant Secretary, he could not select 
two more worthy than Lord Hill and Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset. He had no doubt, 
officered as the army at present was, that 
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it might be in a high state of discipline, 
but it was enormously expensive, and it 
was the duty of the House to see whether 
or not these expenses could be reduced. 
Whatever, too, might be the effect of the 
plan, at present, the result of conferring 
promotion for any thing but merit and 
service, would be to damp exertion and 
turn the attention of officers to the indirect 
means of promotion. Their energies 
would be engaged to obtain influence not 
to learn their military duties, and we 
should be reduced to the same state as Sir 
Robert Walpole found the army in his 
time. This Minister, having been pressed 
to declare war, called for an army list; 
and having looked over the names of the 
general officers, remarked that he did not 
know what effect those gentlemen might 
have on the enemy; but they entirely 
frightened him. It was true, that many of 
the continental states kept up armies be- 
yond their pecuniary means ; but the way 
in which they accomplished that was, by 
observing the strictest economy in details. 
In considering this Motion, he had turned 
over in his mind such arguments as might 
be adduced against it. As to a foreign 
war, he thought that there was not the 
least ground for apprehending any such 
thing; and if one should arise, contrary 
to all human probability, it would most 
likely be a maritime war, in which our 
army could be of no service. If it was to 
preserve peace at home that it was suppos- 
ed to be necessary to keep on foot the pre- 
sent large force, then Ireland alone must 
be the cause of the Government’s incur- 
ring so great anexpense. He hoped that 
would not prove to be the case; and he 
trusted that the House and the Adminis- 
tration were, before this, convinced that it 
was impossible to govern Ireland by the 
cannon and the bayonet. The hon. and 
gallant Officer concluded by moving the 
series of Resolutions which he had read to 
the House. 

Sir John Hobhouse observed upon the 
thinness of the House (about fifteen Mem- 
bers were present), and was of opinion that 
the dog-days hardly formed a fit season 
for going through the Army Estimates ; 
but the gallant Colonel had not only gone 
through them with resolution, but he had 
embraced the Ordnance Estimates, the 
Colonial Department, and topics, upon 
even one-fifth part of which he despaired 
of being able to enter in the course of one 
night’s debate. He could not imagine 
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that the saving to be effected would be so 
great as had been represented by the hon. 
and gallant Officer. In reference to the 
system of recruiting, he must observe, that 
it had formerly been considered as good ; 
such, also, was the case with regard to the 
system of dépét reserves. Touching the 
Ordnance Stores, &c., he must in fairness 
say, that that involved so many topics, and 
was a subject of such vast extent, that it 
could only be taken into consideration in 
the shape of a night’s debate. The hon. 
and gallant Officer, too, had spoken with 
reference to our military establishments at 
Ceylon and the Mauritius, and had asked, 
why the East-India Company did not pay 
the expenses. But, even supposing that 
the East-India Company were to pay for 
those establishments in Ceylon, for in- 
stance, did his hon. and gallant friend 
suppose that they, in return, would not 
make the merchants and traders repay 
them in some shape or other? Then, as 
to the half-pay allowed to persons in fo- 
reign service, he was not aware that, ex- 
cept in Hanover, any person received half- 
pay while performing military duty else- 
where. At the same time he believed, that 
some improvement might be made under 
this head. All that could be done at the 
War Office was then doing at the War 
Office to promote the commutation of half- 
pay. With regard to the expense of the 
household troops, as compared with those 
of the line, his hon. friend appeared to 
have fallen into some error, for the differ- 
ence of expense between them was very 
trifling. An objection had been raised as 
to the force kept up in some of our colonies. 
True it was, as had been stated, that at 
Malta there were now more troops than 
formerly, but at the Cape of Good Hope 
the number had been materially diminish- 
ed. So in Bermuda and other colonies 
the case was the same. This, however, 
was a matter for the Government to settle, 
and so was that of the reduction of the 
staff; though in the latter case, he must 
observe that if the increase was justified in 
1831, no circumstances had occurred to 
warrant an alteration in the system. Again, 
it had been urged, that our military force 
in Ireland was too large. Now, he must 
declare that he was at a loss to discover 
what was the difference of the situation of 
Ireland from that in which it was placed 
in the year 1831 which could possibly just- 
ify the Government in diminishing our 
military establishment there. He would 
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not object to the first and third Resolu- 
tions, but looking to that which called for 
the date of the commissions granted to 
officers, whether they had received any 
public testimonial of good conduct, &c., 
stating the ranks to which they purchased, 
and the length of their service, he saw 
great difficulty in acceding to it; for in 
1826, a similar return had been moved for, 
and the answer they obtained was, that it 
was impossible to get at the length of ser- 
vice. Then, as regarded the officers of 
the army, and the complaint made by the 
hon. and gallant Member, he begged to 
state that he had been informed that, were 
we to go to war to-morrow, a better dis- 
ciplined, or a better officered, army never 


‘could be brought into the field ; such was 


their present condition. True it was, thatin 
some instances officers of distinguished merit 
did not receive that promotion to which 
they were entitled, because, in the great 
struggle for promotion, some must go be- 
hind. But, upon the whole, he believed 
the system worked as fairly and as well as 
any could which should secure first-rate 
talent. On the other hand, man¥ cases 
did occur in which officers of merit, with- 
out any great interest, rose in the army to 
the highest ranks; and, as an instance of 
this, he would quote the hon. and gallant 
Member himself, whose merits and services 
were known and justly appreciated. He 
held in his hand the date of that hon. 
Membert’s commissions, by which it appear- 
ed that he had risen from the rank of 
Lieutenant to Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
space of five months, in the midst of great 
services; and he had been in the army 
eight years and three months. The right 
hon. Baronet concluded by saying that, 
looking to all the circumstances of the case, 
he thought it best to move the previous 
question; but, in doing so, he must protest 
against its being considered that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government were not disposed to 
effect every possible reduction. 

Mr. Hume could not agree with his 
gallant friend, in the praises which he had 
bestowed on Lord Hill and Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset ; and he begged to ask his gallant 
friend, how the sounding the merits of 
these noble Lords agreed with what he 
had himself stated as to no old officer 
having been appointed to command any 
of the corps? In his (Mr. Hume’s) opinion, 
that fact alone cast a most severe censure 
on the Commander-in-chief. Indeed, 
looking at the subject in a general point 
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of view, he considered that the manner in 
which military patronage was exercised was 
highly detrimental to the service. It might 
be a mode very agreeable to those who 
were enabled by it to obtain rapid promo- 
tion, owing to their political connexions ; 
but this undeniably was a narrow advan- 
tage, purchased at the expense of all 
the other officers who were not so fortunate 
in their influence. One of the points 
which his gallant friend had failed to 
notice, was the exceedingly heavy Staffs 
kept up at head-quarters—a thing utterly 
useless in itself, and one which formed one 
of the most extravagant items in the whole 
expenditure of the army. But the great 
complaint, in his opinion, was, that they 
had too long been acting upon the old 
military system. What he wanted to see 
was, the whole military expenditure of the 
country put under the control of the Se- 
cretary-at-War, and the Commander-in- 
chief only acting as the executive au- 
thority for carrying the details into effect. 
Unfortunately, however, the Commanders 
in-chief had engrossed all the power; 
and he believed that the Secretary-at-War 
was not able to do a single thing without 
consulting him. This he took for 
granted, from the whole tenour of his 
right hon. friend’s speech, which seemed 
to imply that Lord Hill was his master, 
and that he only came down to the House 
of Commons to state what that noble Lord 
was willing to comply with. By a docu- 
ment which was yesterday laid on the 
Table of the House, it appeared that the 
expenditure of the country amounted to 
upwards of 1,200,000/. above the income, 
so that now, in the eighteenth yearof peace, 
like other spendthrifts, we were exceeding 
our receipts by that enormous amount. 
The annual expense of the Army was 
7,500,000/.; the annual expense of the 
Ordnance was 1,500,000/.; which, to- 
gether, made a total of 9,000,000. in 
outlay for the support of our standing 
army. He wished that his gallant friend 
had pointed this out, for then he would 
have been the better entitled to ask, 
whether it was consistent that such an ex- 
penditure should be allowed to continue ? 
If the Ministers had only just entered 
office, there might be some apology for no 
diminution having taken place; but this 
was now their second year of office, and 
instead of a diminution, there had been 
somewhat of an increase in the expenses 
of the military establishment of the coun- 
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try. With respect to Chelsea Hospital, 
he thought that a great saving might be 
effected in that establishment. With re- 
gard to the Military Asylum and the 
Hibernian School, he had no hesitation in 
saying, that both these institutions ought 
to be put down. It might be thought 
harsh not to receive soldiers children, and 
perhaps it might be so; but, at all events, 
if they were to be received, it ought to be 
in a very different manner. The proper 
persons to take care of children were 
nurses and schoolmasters, and not General 
Officers and a complete Staff, as it were, 
as if these children formed an army of 
themselves; in addition to which, he 
thought that something less than a palace 
was sufficient for the residence of these 
children, though he really believed that 
the King himself had not such a splendid 
dwelling as that which they occupied. 
This subject had been very fully discussed 
in a previous Session, and if his advice 
had been taken, instead of keeping up 
distinct establishments at Southampton, 
Chelsea, and Dublin, he would have them 
all consolidated at one place, and so get 
rid of the triple corps of officers, who were 
altogether useless, and had nothing to do 
with the charity, which was the real 
object of these establishments. With re- 
spect to his gallant friend’s proposition 
concerning these children, he trusted that 
it would not be adopted. His gallant 
friend’s plan seemed to be, that a sum of 
money should be allowed to the regiments 
and the children kept with those regiments; 
but in the event of their having to take the 
field, he imagined that it would be found 
that these children would prove a very 
great encumbrance, and, in fact, form a 
complete clog to the motions of the men. 
There were other parts of the Motion of 
his gallant friend which he deemed well 
worthy of attention; and with respect to 
the question of Ireland, which had been 
touched upon, he would just observe, that 
the real way of governing Ireland was 
not by sending an army of 35,000 men 
into that country to overrun it, but by 
giving the people just and equitable 
laws, by means of which the Government 
would find itself enabled in a very short 
time to reduce the army there to 8,000, 
which was the number at the commence- 
ment of the French war, or even still 
lower. It was in vain for the Government 
to talk of the expense of maintaining a 
force for the service of Ireland of the 
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great amount now stationed in that coun- 
try. Let Ireland be equitably ruled, and 
the necessity for keeping a large military 
force there would disappear. He fully 
concurred with his hon. friend in thinking 
that the present mode in which the army 
was managed must have the effect of de- 
teriorating its moral character. There 
was no man of good moral character who 
would not hesitate a long time before he 
engaged in a service in which by possibility 
it might be his lot to be subjected to cor- 
poral punishment. For all these reasons 
the Motion of his hon. and gallant friend 
should have his most cordial support ; for 
he thought, that with a deficient revenue, 
and so large a military establishment, the 
House was called upon to offer an opinion 
upon the propriety of effecting a consider- 
able reduction. 

Lord Althorp was sure that the hon. 
and gallant Member who introduced this 
subject, as well as his hon. friend who last 
addressed the House, had no expectation 
that any of the reductions they proposed 
could be carried into effect in the present 
Session. He must say, that his right hon. 
friend (Sir John Hobhouse) was not well 
treated by his hon. friend who last ad- 
dressed the House. His hon. friend had 
gone into a variety of details, in some of 
which he might be right, and in some 
wrong, but because his right hon. friend 
near him was not prepared at that moment 
to enter into those details or to adopt them, 
his hon. friend, the member for Middlesex, 
held him up as being opposed to all 
economical Reform. This surely was not 
acting fairly. His hon. friend, and the 
hon. and gallant Officer, talked of the 
army in England being 65,000 men. He 
did not know where they obtained that 
amount, but the Returns before the House 
did not make them more than 26,000, and 
even taking the Marines and the Militia, 
which were not all embodied, they would 
not amount to the number the two hon. 
Members had stated. Every one who 
considered the circumstances of the coun- 
try would admit the necessity of a large 
military force being kept up in the United 
Kingdom. Whatever was the cause of the 
discontent in Ireland, into which he would 
not enter, the necessity of maintaining a 
large military establishment in that coun- 
try must be admitted. Objections had 
been made some time ago to the employ- 
ment of the Yeomanry in that country in- 
stead of the regular troops. He was dis- 
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posed to concur in those objections, but 
now, when the number of the regular 
force was increased, a complaint was made 
of the increase. He would agree with his 
hon. friend, that the best way would be, 
if possible, to remove the cause of discon- 
tent in Ireland; but while it was in its 
present state, the presence of a large mili- 
tary force was the only way to protect 
the public, and to guard against violence. 
He meant not to follow the gallant Officer 
through all his details, which, in his opinion, 
had been satisfactorily answered by his 
right hon. friend. It would be useless to 
proceed with a discussion on these various 
topics, unless the House had the necessary 
information before it. He conceived that 
it was not quite fairto Ministers when the 
gallant Officer came forward with a series 
of subjects, involving different matters of 
charge, to which it was impossible fully to 
reply, unless a variety of details were 
entered into, for which the House was 
not prepared. In fact, the Motion, as it 
had been brought forward, involved ques- 
tions that related to every departmentof the 
Government. It was said, that individuals 
connected with different branches of the 
Government ought to have been present to 
answer the charges which had been made. 
But, from the very general terms of the 
Motion, such was its vagueness and want 
of precision, that it did appear to him that 
no blame could fairly be attached to his 
colleagues, if they were led to believe, as 
they had been, that they would not be 
called on for their defence. The gallant 
Officer had particularly alluded to the 
subject of unattached commissions ;. but, 
with respect to them, his right hon. friend 
had followed the course pursued by the 
right hon. member for the Queen’s County, 
andotherhon. Gentlemen who had preceded 
him in office. With respect to the amount 
of forces in England, he did not think that 
any Gentleman, looking to the present 
state of the country, could wish to see 
that amount greatly reduced. He hoped 
and trusted, however, that hereafter Mini- 
sters would be enabled to reduce the num- 
bers of the army. He was satisfied that 
they would speedily arrive at a state of 
harmony and content, when they might 
with perfect safety reduce their military 
force; but he did not think that it would 
be prudent at that moment to reduce the 
existing means of security. He cordially 
agreed in the proposition that it was the 
duty of Government to reduce the ex- 
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penditure in every department; and the 
present Ministers were determined to do 
so to the utmost of their power. The 
circumstances in which they were placed 
when they first came into office, rendered 
it necessary for them to add something to 
the military force. They could not possi- 
bly avoid it. The hon. member for Middle- 
sex had said, why not trust to the people 
of England, instead of keeping up a great 
military establishment? Did the hon. 
Member recollect the situation in which the 
country was placed when the Ministers came 
into office? At that time the burning of 
barns, and the destruction of property, 
were general throughout the country. As 
to the subject of Canada, he would not 
then enter into it. He very well knew, 
that if the people of Canada wished to 
shake off their connexion with this coun- 
try, it could not be prevented. But, if 
the inhabitants of Canada were anxious to 
continue the connexion, then it was only 
right that we should give them the means 
of defending themselves. He believed 
that much unnecessary expense had been 
incurred with respect to Canada, but he 
conceived that it would be bad policy now 
not to- complete that which had been so 
far carried towards completion. In laying 
before the House to-morrow the Estimates 
for the current year, he thought he should 
be able to show, that the finances of the 
country were not inso bad astate as many 
gentlemen seemed to suppose. Ministers 
were most anxious to effect a reduction of 
expenditure; and he could assure the 
House that many of the establishments 
which had been that night introduced, had 
already been looked into by them, Al- 
though they found it necessary to move 
the previous question on this occasion, 
still he could safely assert, that they were 
anxiously investigating every point con- 
nected with the expenditure of the coun- 
try, and that expenditure they were de- 
termined to reduce so far as it could be 
done with advantage to the general in- 
terest of the empire. 

Sir George Murray said, when he saw 
the notice of Motion given by the hon. 
and gallant officer, his curiosity was a little 
excited, and he attended in his place, ex- 
pecting to hear some useful information 
communicated, or some valuable details 
brought forward, from which a practical 
conclusion might be drawn. But since 
he had the honour of a seat in that House, 
he never was present at any discussion 
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less likely to lead to a useful result. The 
hon. and gallant officer had embraced in 
his Motion such a vast variety of topics, 
each in itself highly important, that it was 
impossible any practical benefit could 
result from it. There was no department 
of Government which the range of his 
Motion did not take in, so that the pre- 
sence of almost every member of the 
Cabinet would be necessary to discuss it 
properly. Not content with this, the mem- 
ber for Middlesex introduced, besides, the 
Church of Ireland. With respect to the 
total amount of force, he should not enter 
into that question. It was a point for the 
consideration of Government only, for 
they alone could have the means of judg- 
ing, from internal and external circum- 
stances, what was the amount of force 
necessary. He agreed it was unfortunate 
to be under the necessity of keeping up a 
large military establishment, as the gallant 
officer and the member for Middlesex 
said, to coerce the people. He would be 
as ready as any person to reduce the army 
when he saw that it could be done with 
safety to the country. The hon. and 
gallant Officer alluded to the National 
Guards of France, who, he said, received 
nothing from Government but their ac- 
coutrements, and asked why the Yeomanry 
of England should not, when required, 
serve their country upon the same terms. 
Was the gallant Officer aware what the 
charge of accoutrements for 1,200,000 
National Guards was? He would find 
that it far, very far exceeded the Yeo- 
manry charge here; and, besides the 
National Guards, it should be recollected 
that France had a regular force of between 
400,000 and 500,000 men. The opinion 
expressed by Napoleon of the British 
army was referred to. He should not 
have been surprised to have heard 
this from the member for Middlesex, 
but he must confess that he felt some 
surprise at hearing it from a British officer, 
who he must suppose was acquainted with 
the subject. The first objection made by 
Napoleon to the constitution of the British 
army was, that it was recruited by money. 
Would the gallant officer introduce into 
this country the principle of conscription 
by which the French ranks were filled, a 
principle which produced civil war in every 
department of France, and filled the for- 
ests of that country with persons who took | 
refuge there to avoid being forced to serve | 
in the army? The second objection of | 
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Napoleon was, that we filled our ranks by 
emptying the gaols of the country. Now, 
in the first place, this was not the fact, 
and, even admitting that it was so, a 
British officer ought to be disposed rather 
to veil than to publish it. But it was 
not the truth, because the British army 
was recruited from the Militia, who made 
most excellent soldiers, and were men of 
good character. Napoleon’s third obser- 
vation was, that we had no good non- 
commissioned officers. There were not in 
the world better or more efficient non- 
commissioned officers than those of the 
British army, and of this the hon. and 
gallant Officer must be convinced from his 
own experience. The member for Mid- 
dlesex and the gallant Officer complained 
that there was not sufficient encourage- 
ment in the way of promotion from the 
ranks. He must deny that, in time of war, 
there was any ground for complaint upon 
this head, In his regiment, at the begin- 
ning of the war,not lessthan forty persons 
from the ranks obtained commissions in 
the space of four or five years. These 
were things which of course could not 
occur every day, nor frequently, in time 
of peace, but when war broke out, they 
were by no means uncommon. The fact 
was, Napoleon had not any practical 
knowledge of a British army until a recent 
period, and till then he had been in the 
habit of publishing to Europe his abuse 
and contemptuous opinion of it. He had 
met in the field all the other armies of 
Europe, but he knew nothing of a British 
army till he met it at Waterloo, and then 
he learned what was the valour and dis- 
cipline of British troops, and what the 
talents of a British general. It was ob- 
jected that our army had too many officers. 
It should be recollected that there was no 
army so much broken up into small de- 
tachments as the army of this country. 
Circumstances required that small detach- 
ments should be sent on a variety of 
service. It was necessary that these 
detachments should have each an officer ; 
otherwise it was not to be expected that 
the duty, which was frequently of great 
importance, could be performed in a satis- 
factory way, and the necessary discipline 
maintained. He was glad to hear so just 
and well merited a tribute of praise bestowed 
by the hon. and gallant officer upon the 
present Commander-in-chief. No man 
was better entitled to it than Lord Hill, 
whether from his services or his private 
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character. It was impossible that any 
man could discharge the important duties 
intrusted to him with more diligence or 
more impartiality. He was ‘sorry the 
member for Hertford was not present, for 
he could inform the House how the affairs 
of the army were managed when Lord 
Amherst was Commander-in-chief, and 
what jobs were then going forward. Before 
the commencement of the late war it was 
quite impossible the British army could be | 
an effective one. There was then no 
Commander-in-chief, and the consequence 
was, that, when sent upon service, at the 
opening of the war, it was in a most in- 
eflicient state. Each company consisted 
of only thirty-five men, and there were no | 





artillery drivers. The gallant Officer was | 
for doing away with the corps of artillery | 
drivers during peace, for, said he, in time | 
of war there would be no difficulty in pro- 
curing drivers, It was true they might get | 
drivers, but, unless they were regularly | 
trained and previously disciplined, the first | 
thing they would do on going into action | 
would be, to run away and take the horses | 
with them. If it should become necessary | 
in Ireland to call a force into the field, it | 
would be found very inconvenient to be ' 
without a waggon train. In reference to | 
Chelsea and Kilmainham, the gallant | 
Officer said these establishments might be | 
dispensed with, and a considerable saving | 
effected; that the pensioners would prefer | 
being at liberty and living with their friends, 

at an allowance of a shilling a day, not a_ 
third of what these establishments cost the | 
public. It was true some might prefer 
living with their friends, but it should be | 
recollected there were many who had no 
friends, who returned home maimed or 
disabled after long service in a foreign 
climate, forgotten by friends, or who per- 
haps had none living. It would be unbe- 
coming the dignity and humanity of this | 
great country to have no establishment in 
which persons thus situated could find 
shelter. The hon. and gallant Officer 
recommended that the Kilmainham estab- | 
lishment might be merged in that of 
Chelsea. It should be recollected, however, 
that a large proportion of their army was 
Trish, who would naturally wish to retire 
to their native country, and find an asylum 
where they would have an opportunity of 
seeing their friends and relations. The 
Hibernian Military School, which it was 
proposed to suppress, originated in private | 
benevolence. It was at first supported by | 
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private subscription, contributed by per- 
sons who saw and pitied the destitute 
situation in which the children of soldiers 
were sometimes left when a regiment was 
called upon foreign service. It was of 
course desirable to have as few children 
as possible with an army, but there must 
be some, and when the father was killed in 
battle, or died in the service,surely it would 
be most unjust and inhuman to leave the 
orphans without any protection whatever. 
He therefore contended that the Asylum 
ought to be maintained. Then the hon, 
member for Middlesex had charged the 
Secretary at War, with being a mere ser- 
vant to the Commander-in-chief. That 
was a most unjust charge. He was satis- 
fied that the office of Secretary at War 
was so constituted that it gave the person 
holding it an efficient and real control 
over the expenditure of the army. The 
present Secretary for Foreign Affairs had 
been Secretary at War for twenty years, 
and he was sorry that noble Lord was not 
in his place to answer the charge of the 
hon. Member. As to our foreign garrisons, 
the necessity of maintaining them was too 
apparent to need any advocacy from him, 
and he could not at all agree with the 
gallant officer (Colonel Evans) in thinking 
that even a strong position like Malta re- 
quired no garrison. He even considered the 
instance quoted as a most unfortunate cne. 
A fort was given up to the enemy because 
it was not garrisoned, said the hon, and 
gallant Member; then surely that was a 
reason why the forts should be garrisoned. 
He had troubled the House in consequence 
of the remarks made respecting the British 
army, and he had to apologize for the 
intrusion. A great reduction in the army 
had been called for in consequence of the 
passing of the Reform Bill. He should 
be glad to find that that measure effected 
any benefit that could be fairly expected 
from it, but he certainly could not hope 
that the country would be preserved with- 
out an army. He did not profess to have 
so much confidence in his Majesty’s Min- 
isters as the hon. member for Middlesex 
had, but still he believed they would make 
all practicable reductions. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, he was ready to 
support the different reductions which the 
hon. and gallant Officer proposed. Some 
of them, he must observe, did not go so 
fur as he himself intended to push them. 
He admiited the great merit of several 
Commanders-in-chief; but, in his opinion, 
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they had too much control over the | 
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financial department of the army, and , 


from that control, he conceived, the 
Secretary at War ought to be relieved. 
Notwithstanding what had been said as to 
the variety of topics that had been intro- 
duced in the course of this discussion, he 
thought that the country was greatly 


indebted to the hon, and gallant Officer | 


for bringing forward this Motion. 


Sir Adolphus Dalrymple said, it was | 


evident to him that this Motion was intro- 
duced for the purpose of going over the 
Army Estimates for the fourth time. They 
had already been debated twice in Com- 
mittee, and twice on bringing up the Re- 
port. During the three first speeches on 
this occasion, the House might, at any 
moment, have been counted out, which 
proved that the discussion had notattracted 
a great deal of attention. Out of 658 
Members, not 40 were present for a con- 
siderable portion of the evening. The 
hon. member for Middlesex had made one 
of the most unfounded attacks he had 
ever heard on the Commander-in-chief, 
when he asserted that the noble lord had 
disposed of commissions for party purposes. 
It would have been well if the hon Mem- 
ber had ‘‘tabled” his facts before he 
ventured on such an assertion. 

Mr. Courtenay said, he wished to ob- 
serve, in answer to the statement of the 
hon. Member for Middlesex, who had 
asserted that few of the commanders of 
regiments had ever seen service, that he 
had looked over the army list, and, out of 
the colonels of ninety-seven regiments, he 
found no fewer than forty-seven who were 
decorated with the Cross of the Bath, or 
some other similar honour, and who, 
therefore, it was evident, must have been 
in active service. At the same time, it 
must be evident, that, after seventeen 
years’ peace, there must be a great number 
of officers who had not attained any high 
rank at the close of the war, as well as 
some who had not then entered the 
service. 

Captain Boldero was of opinion, that, 
in the present state of the country, great 
reductions must be effected. In the event 
of a war, we must depend on our navy. 
Our debt would not allow us to send an 
army of 50,000 or 60,000 men to the Con- 
tinent. It would never again be our po- 
licy to appear as a great military power 
in Europe. He thought that the Militia 
might safely be dispensed with. Their 
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services were never available on any great 
emergency, such as the riots at Bristol. 
He was of opinion that the recruiting de- 
partments might be placed upon a better 
footing. In many other points, reductions 
could safely be effected. In some of the 
colonies he had seen sentinels placed over 
guns, each of which would have required 
twenty men to move it. In other places 


| sentinels were placed to guard fortresses 


where half a dozen of the bastions were 
in ruins, to prevent people from scratching 
their names on the walls, 

Mr. Sheil expressed a hope that the 
Hibernian Schools would not be abolished. 
A right hon. and gallant Member had 
said, that he could not perceive the con- 
nexion which exisisted between the pre- 
sent question and the Church Establish- 
ment of Ireland. He thought it must be 
evident to any man who considered the 
subject, that we were obliged to maintain 
a large force in Ireland, in consequence 
of the state of public feeling arising out 
of the Church Establishment of that 
country. We had now in Ireland an 
army of 30,000 men, a Yeomanry force of 
the same amount, and 5,000 or 6,000 
police. Thus the Church Establishment 
of Ireland, besides possessing immense 
revenues of its own, cost this country a 
large sum of money for its maintenance. 
Let the people of England bear this fact 
in mind. The Government themselves 
admitted that they were obliged to maintain 
a large force in Ireland in order to protect 
the Church Establishment. The argument 
used in favour of Catholic Emancipation 
was, that the settlement of the question 
would enable the Government to withdraw 
the army from Ireland. Those who used 
this argument thought that Emancipation 
was all that Ireland required; but the 
Catholics always said, that much was 
wanting besides Emancipation. However, 
let the people of England be aware, that 
soldiers were necessary to support priests, 
and that a great sacerdotal establishment 
must be maintained by a large military 
one, and that the people paid for all. The 
crosier must be sustained by the bayonet, 
and in order to keep twenty-four mitres, 
many thousand casques and helmets must 
be paid for ! 

Lord Althorp said, that he was one of 
those who employed the argument, that 
the settlement of the Catholic question 
would enable the Government to reduce 
the military force in Ireland, and he was 
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very sorry to say, thathe had been mistaken. 

Colonel Evans, in reply, said that he 
differed from the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, for he thought it was his duty 
to remove the veil from our military de- 
fects, not draw it more closely over them. 
He had done his duty in making the Mo- 
tion ; that it was not likely to be successful 
he regretted. He had brought it forward 
then because, owing to peculiar circum- 
stances, the Army Estimates had not been 
sufficiently discussed. 

Question put upon the previous question, 
and agreed to.—Some returns moved for 
by Colonel Evans, ordered. 


Bank oF Eneuanp.] Mr. Easthope 
rose to move for certain Returns, with a 
view of showing how far the panic of 1826 
was attributable to the system adopted by 
the Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England. He was of opinion, as 
the period when the Legislature were about 
to decide upon the Renewal of the Charter 
to the Bank was drawing nigh, that it 
was of the utmost importance to ascertain, 
by an examination of every circumstance 
which might in the remotest degree have 
reference to the system of banking, how 
far the parties seeking for the renewal 
were entitled to the confidence of the 
country. - On the occurrence of the panic 
in 1825, the House might recollect, a great 
diversity of opinion as to the extent to 
which that unfortunate event was attribut- 
able to the Bank of England prevailed. 
It was stated at the time, by the Governor 
of that body, with a view to its exculpa- 
tion, that in neither the years 1825 nor 
1826 had there been any considerable in- 
crease or decrease in the amount of the 
currency sent into circulation, and that all 
the fault of the transaction was attributable 
to other causes, and principally to the 
country banks. In both Houses of Par- 
liament the statement of the Governor 
was repeated by the supporters of the 
Bank, and was looked upon as affording 
for its conduct a complete justification. 
There were others, however, who did not 
hesitate to assert that the mismanagement 
of the Directors of the Bank of England 
was the main cause of that panic. On 
reference to the debates of that period, 
that opinion was expressed by Members 
who were always considered to be great 
authorities upon the subject, from their 
immediate connexion with commerce. 
Without troubling the House with a full 
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list of those who supported that opinion, 
he would merely mention the hon. member 
for Thetford (Mr. Baring), Mr. Tierney, 
Lord Liverpool, and the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, now Lord Goderich, 
It was with a view of ascertaining the real 
state of the case that he proposed to move 
for such information, which, if produced, 
could not fail to have that effect. He 
thought it was of paramount importance 
clearly to understand what part the Bank 
had taken in the affair, for, according to 
that, the opinion of the Legislature ought 
to be guided as to the degree of trust 
which could fairly be reposed in the body. 
It was probable that it would be argued 
against his Motion, that Parliament ought 
not to pry into private concerns, but he 
denied that, at the present period, anything 
relating to the Bank ought to be private. 
The country was called upon to make a 
very serious and a very important decision 
as to the renewal of the Charter; and un- 
til that decision was made, the affairs of 
the Bank ought to be considered, in every 
sense of the word, public. It was also 
probable, his Motion might be met by a 
reference to the labours of the Secret Com- 
mittee then sitting upon the subject of 
the Bank, but, as a very short period would 
elapse previous to the necessary decision 
of the question, he conceived the public 
mind ought to be enabled, by the posses- 
sion of every information, to approach it 
with that degree of consideration which its 
importance so well merited. No person 
could say, that the Bank was not inti- 
mately connected with the interests of the 
country. Upon this point he would read 
some extracts, which expressed his opin- 
ions more powerfully than he could convey 
them to the House by his own words. On 
the 2nd of February, 1826, the present 
Lord Chancellor (then Mr. Brougham) 
expressed himself to the following effect : 
‘ Much had been said upon the proceed- 
‘ings of the Bank of England during the 
‘late panic. Without wishing to throw 
‘blame upon the conduct of that body, 
‘he could not help expressing his convic- 
‘ tion, that an end must come to that sys- 
‘tem which exerted so powerful an influ- 
‘ ence at present, not only upon the money 
‘market, but on the whole trade of the 
‘country. Some change ought to be 
‘effected, by which the interests of the 
‘ whole empire, together with the fortunes 
‘of every family in it, should be drawn 
‘from the absolute control and direction 
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‘ of four and twenty men.* The late 
Lord Liverpool also said: ‘ He did not 
‘ mean to join in the reflection which the 
* noble Baron had cast upon the Bank of 
‘ England ; but he wasperfectly satisfied — 
‘and he had entertained the conviction 
‘for years—that the country had grown 
* too large, that its concerns had become 
* too extensive, to allow of the exclusive 
‘ privilege of the Bank of England. The 
‘ privilege of the Bank might have been 
‘ highly useful in the early period of our 
‘ commercial transactions ; but the country 
* was now too large for any one such exclu- 
* siveestablishment. The Bank of England’s 
‘ privilege operated in a most extraordinary, 
‘and, he thought, a most unfortunate 
* manner for the country.’ + Lord Goderich, 
then a Member of the House of Commons, 
expressed similar opinionst+. From these 
extracts, and from many other passages 
which he could read, it was quite evident 
that the late Government had come to the 
determination not to make any applica- 
tion for the renewal of the present exclu- 
sive privileges of the Bank when they 
should expire. An impression had gone 
abroad that the present Government in- 
tended to propose the renewal of these 
privileges, but it would require very strong 
grounds indeed, to satisfy the people of 
England of the propriety of continuing 
the monopoly described by the late Lord 
Liverpool. He must again urge the rea- 
sonableness of laying before the House all 
the information that could possibly be 
given, while the inquiry was going on be- 
fore the Committee, because it would 
necessarily sit but a very short time longer, 


Bank of 
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and this was not a subject upon which a 
hasty and undigested opinion should be | 
formed. If it could be shown that danger | 
would result from the production of the | 
information which he sought, he should | 
be the last man to require it, but if not, | 
the House ought to be put in possession | 
of it. A strong feeling of the great im- | 
portance of this subject had alone influ- | 
enced him to press for the production of 
information. The hon. Member conclud- | 
ed by moving ‘ That there be laid be- | 
fore this House an account of the amount | 
of the promissory-notes, and bank-post 
bills, of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England, in circulation on the 
Ist day in each month, during the years 





* Hansard (new series) vol. xiv., p. 39. 
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1824, 1825, and 1826 ;—of balances and 
deposits upon accounts; distinguishing 
those of the Government from those of 
private individuals, at the same period; 
of bullion, and gold and silver coin, of 
whatever description, held by the Bank of 
England; distinguishing the quality of 
the same, being the property of the Bank 
of England, and not belonging to other 
individuals, at the same periods ;—of 
sums advanced to the Government by way 
of loan, or otherwise; setting forth the 
description of security held for the same, 
at the same pericds;—-of the amount of 
Government securities held by the Bank 
during the same period, and not included 
in the aforementioned Return, setting forth 
the description of the same ;—of sums 
which the Bank of England were under 
advance by way of mortgage or security 
on land or other real property, or by way 
of any other description of loan, on the 
security of real property at the same 
periods;—of sums which the Bank of 
England were under advance to individu- 
als on the security of funded property, 
Exchequer bills, or Indian bonds, at the 
same periods;—and, of the amount of 
bills of exchange held by the Bank of 
England under discount at the same 
periods.” 

Mr. Hume seconded the Motion. 

On the Question being put, 

Lord Althorp said, that his hon. friend 
(Mr. Easthope) had himself, in the begin- 
ning of his speech, anticipated an objec- 
tion to his Motion, for which, in the course 
of his arguments he had not been able to 
suggest an answer. That objection was,that 
as there was at present a Secret Committee 
engaged in inquiring into the affairs of the 
Bank, and the whole question of the Re- 
newal of the Charter, it would be most 
inconvenient to produce the papers which 
the hon. Gentleman asked for. But he 
was ready,to admit, that if the Committee 
should eventually make a Report, without 
laying before the House all the information 
upon which they should have founded their 
decision, then those Returns might very 
properly be called for. He thought that 
his hon. friend was rather impatient for the 
production of those papers, as he must be 
aware, that the present Session could not 
close without some Report being made by 
the Committee. The hon. Gentleman 
had said, that the public ought to have 
time to weigh the reasons upon which any 
recommendation of the Committee might 
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be founded, before the House should come 
to any definite measure upon that —com- 
mendation. Now, he (Lord althorp) 
could not admit that the hon. Gentleman 
had a right to assume that it was not the 
intention of the Government to give the 
public ample time to consider the grounds 
of any resolution to which the Committee 
might come, before any steps should be 
taken in consequence of the Report. His 
hon. friend must be aware that it was the 
duty of the Committee to look back 
earlier than the panic of the year 
1825; and that, of course, they would 
bring forward as much of the information 
which they might obtain in the course of 
that inquiry, as could be required for the 
satisfaction of the House and the public. 
He would also beg leave to say, that his 
hon. friend had no right to assume that 
the Committee would not see the necessity 
of producing only such parts of the infurm- 
ation submitted to them, as could not be 
injurious to the interests of individuals. 
He did not feel himself at present called 
upon to discuss the question whether the 
Charter ought to be renewed or not. The 
Committee would have occasion, in a short 
time, to report to the House the progress 
of the inquiry, and he therefore thought that 
it was not too much to ask his hon. friend 
to have so much confidence in the Com- 
mittee as to suppose, that, if they thought 
it safe to lay before the House the evidence 
for which he asked, they would do so. 
The hon. Gentleman seemed to think that 
another advantage would be derived from 
the production of those Returns, inasmuch 
as he supposed that they would support his 
view of the question respecting the renewal 
of the Bank Charter. Now, they might have 
that tendency, or they might not. He 
was not prepared at present to give an 
opinion whether they had or not; but he 
thought, in either case, that it was much 
more expedient that the whole of the 
evidence bearing upon that question 
should come before the House at once, 
than that it should be produced in parts 
and at intervals. But yet, if the Com- 
mittee should not produce all the inform- 
ation necessary to enable the House and 
the public to judge correctly of their de- 
cision, then he would say, that it was the 
duty of his hon. friend, or of any other 
Gentleman, to move for any papers which 
he might think necessary for the further 
information of the House. He begged to 
assure his hon. friend, that his opposition 
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to the Motion did not proceed from any 
unwillingness to give the most ample in- 
formation. On thecontrary, he was most 
desirous that the House should be made 
fully acquainted with every thing which 
might enable hon. Members to judge cor- 
rectly of all the bearings of the question, 
and he was satisfied that, when the Report 
of the Committee should be laid on the 
Table, his hon. friend would have no right 
to complain of the insufficiency of the 
evidence. But at present he must oppose 
the production of the Returns moved for, 
as premature and inconvenient. 

Mr. Hume thought, that the Motion 
ought to be complied with, and that the 
noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) had said nothing to explain the inex- 
pediency of granting the Returns. If, 
indeed, the noble Lord had said, that the 
information asked for was already before 
the Committee, or that it was intended to 
be submitted to them, then he (Mr. Hume) 
would say, that the Motion ought not to 
be persevered in at present. The inform- 
ation called for by his hon. friend was 
such as ought to be laid before the House 
from time to time ; and every bank—much 
more a bank possessing so extensive a 
monopoly as that of the Bank of England— 
ought to be required to lay before Parlia- 
ment, every six months, a similar account 
of its proceedings and condition. If he 
was to understand that those papers would 
be included in the Report of the Com- 
mittee, he would not object to the Mo- 
tion’s being withdrawn for the present. 

Mr. Warburton suggested, that the 
Motion should be withdrawn for the pre- 
sent, with the understanding that the 
production of the papers would not be 
refused, should the hon. Member (Mr. 
Easthope) feel it necessary to ask again 
for them. 

Sir Henry Parnell, as a member of the 
Committee, expressed great doubts that it 
would be possible for the Committee to 
get through so much of the inquiry as 
would enable them to draw up a Report 
before the end of the present Session. He 
therefore was of opinion that the papers 
ought to be produced. A report had gone 
abroad, that the Government meant to 
renew the Bank Charter, which ought 
to be confirmed or contradicted as speedily 
as possible, 

Mr. Irving said, that the inquiry, as far 
as it had proceeded, was prosecuted in as 
— a manner as, under the circum- 
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stances, could be expected. He believed 
that when the evidence came to be laid 
upon the Table of the House, the public 
would pronouncea similar opinion. With 
regard tothe rumours and statements that 
had been published in the newspapers, 
much had been circulated that was erro- 
neous ; and the characters of these rum- 
ours and statements was, he thought, a 
compliment to every member of the Com- 
mittee, for it showed that none of them 
had disclosed what had been laid before 
them. Ifthehon. Gentleman who brought 
forward the Motion conceived that the in- 
formation to which he had adverted had 
not been called for in the course of inquiry, 
he would say that he was mistaken. He 
felt anxious to reply to some parts of the 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, but the peculiar 
situation in which he stood must prevent 
him from doing so. He concurred with 
him in thinking that no subject ever came 
before the House that more immediately 
concerned the interests of the country than 
the one in question. The labours of the 
Committee would, he trusted, afford to 
the mercantile world satisfactory proof that 
they had pursued an equal and regular 
course, in order to procure the best inform- 
ation. Of what the Government might 
do, he was ignorant, but he understood 
that the public at large had no reason 
to apprehend any evil consequences from 
the inquiry. 

Mr. Courtenay entirely concurred in 
what had been said by the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He wished 
however to correct one remark of the hon. 
Member. He begged to ask the hon. 
Gentleman who had brought forward the 
Motion, whether he were right in under- 
standing him to say, that the late Govern- 
ment had intimated a determination not 
to renew the Bank Charter ? 

Mr. Easthope said, that the words he 
had cited were used by Lord Goderich, 
who was a member of the late Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Courtenay apprehended that the 
hon. Gentleman laboured under a mis- 
take. Lord Goderich was a member 
of the present, and not of the late Ad- 
ministration. He could undertake to say, 
that the Government of the Duke of Wel- 
lington came to no such determination as 
the hon. Member alluded to. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson had no doubt 
that, whatever might be the decision of 
the House respecting the Renewal of the 
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Charter, the Bank of England would most 
readily acquiesce in it. With regard to 
the present Motion, he considered it ill- 
timed. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley was of opin- 
ion, that it would be prejudicial to the 
public interests to grant the desired inform- 
ation in the present stage of the inquiry. 
He hoped his hon, friend would rest sa- 
tisfied with having made known his in- 
tentions, and abstain from pressing his 
Motion. 

Mr. Easthope, in reply, defended his 
Motion, and stated that it was to Lord 
Liverpool’s Government he had referred on 
the point of refusing to renew the Charter, 
The words of Lord Goderich’s communica- 


tion were, that “ there was no intention of 


extending the present period of their char- 
tered rights.*” After the statement of the 
noble Lord he should not press his Mo- 
tion to a division. 

Mr. Courtenay did not affirm or deny 
anything about what Lord Goderich might 
have said, but only spoke of the late Go- 
vernment. He would observe, however, 
that he believed that Lord Goderich’s 
speech, which had been referred to, al- 
luded to a proposal made by the Bank, to 
give them at that period, a continuation 
of their Charter for ten years; but as the 
matter had nothing to do with his argu- 
ment he had not entered into it. 

Mr. Easthope would again say, that 
Lord Goderich’s declaration was, that Go- 
vernment had decided not to recommend 
to Parliament the Renewal of the Bank 
Charter. 

Motion negatived without a division. 


Diocesan Scnoors (IRELAND).] 
Mr. Wyse, on rising to bring forward this 
Motion, said, that he had long looked for 
an opportunity of submitting to the House 
a plan for the advancement and improve- 
ment of the Education of the middle classes 
in Ireland. It was a portion of a more 
general project, the outline of which he 
had, onaformer occasion, ventured to trace, 
beginning with the consideration of the 
elementary education, and ascending, 
through natural and just gradations, to 
the superior or university education of the 
country. Government had adopted the 
first portion of these views, and had, he 
trusted, permanently established a system, 
which, with a few alterations, to give 
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greater efficacy and extension to its regu- 
lations, and the final solemn sanction of a 
legislative enactment, would fully vindi- 
cate to itself (what no system that had 
preceded it could claim) the character as 
well as name of a national education. 
They had now to proceed somewhat fur- 
ther, and having secured to the lower 
orders of the Irish people an unshackled 
participation in this first of human bless- 
ings, a good education, to open to the 
middle order in the State, what he was 
prepared to show was still more important, 
the springs of that knowledge which was 
best suited to their position and influence 
in the community. To arouse the Go- 
vernment and Legislature to a sense of 
this duty—to a due appreciation of its 
necessity and advantage—to originate 
something practical, and at least to begin 
what others, he was assured, were much 
better qualified to finish, was the object 
of the present Motion. He wished to lay 
the first stone of an improved system of 
education for the middle classes, and he 
should rejoice if others would from thence 
be induced to raise the superstructure. 
If, indeed, he had been allowed to choose, 
he should have preferred another form 
for his Motion. He should have pre- 
ferred making the question of the diocesan 
schools subsidiary to the plan, instead of 
appearing to hold it out as the principal. 
But even such form was not without its 
advantages. It would convince hon. Mem- 
bers that he had no desire to spoliate, but 
to amend—no intention to throw down, 
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Changes the most striking had occurred 
almost in the time that the House of Com- 
mons had been talking of them. He 
proposed to go on as he had begun, not 
unnecessarily or abruptly interfering with 
old institutions, but after first reducing 
them to their original object as far as pos- 
sible, he would make use of them as the 
nucleus about which to group new im- 
provements. He did not look to the de- 
struction, or suspension, of either the dio- 
cesan or royal schools, but to the correc- 
tion of their abuses—to recalling them to 
their original institution—to their enlarge- 
ment and improvement, both in manage- 
ment and instruction, in such a manner 
that, whilst there was no departure from 
their original institution, they should be 
rendered infinitely more available to the 
purposes of that general and improved 
education which was demanded by the 
light of the age, and the wants and wishes 
of the middle and the professional classes 
in Ireland. He thought they might each 
with very slight modifications, better ar- 
rangement, and a greater extension of 
public pecuniary assistance, be raised to 
the importance of a scientific as well as 
literary academy. Every county in Ire- 
land would thus be provided with precisely 
that education which was most required 
by the spirit and purposes of actual so- 
ciety. We should have a race of survey- 
ors, navigators, engineers, architects, che- 
mists, and agriculturists, raised for the 
natural uses of the nation itself at home. 
We should no longer be indebted for our 


but every anxiety to repair and to build | imports of intellect, as well as commerce, 


up. The Church, indeed, was in this, 
as in most other questions of the present 
day, the principal agent; but he could 
not unnecessarily claim the alliance of po- 
pular feelings in such a cause. The sub- 
ject was neither Protestant nor Catholic ; 
it was the business of every man in Ire- 
Jand. In this broad and national spirit 
only should he treat it. He knew too 
well, from recent instances, with what ob- 
stacles all education reform must have ne- 
cessarily to contend. He felt that he had 
to battle with a fierce array of old miscon- 
ceptions, and modern hostility; he was 
conscious that he trod upon slippery 
ground ; but he had, in the deep and firm 
conviction, not the growth of to-day, nor 
of yesterday, but of many years, a staff of 
strength which he knew and felt would 
bear up his steps. What was insanity to- 
day would be common sense to-morrow. 





to other countries. The intellect of our 
own people, so long allowed to run away 
to waste, could be brought into active, 
wholesome, and useful operation. Food 
on which the mind of the country could 
feed without injury, would be plentifully 
produced ; a new order of men would raise 
a barrier against the vices and abuses, but, 
form a link between the virtues of both the 
higher and lower orders of society. In 
fine, the mind of Ireland would gradually 
be brought, by this severe and healthy dis- 
cipline toa sound matter-of-fact, practical, 
and persevering temper. All our institu- 
tions would thus acquire a better guaran- 
tee both for their security and improve- 
ment, and the popular feelings be quietly 
and almost imperceptibly weaned away 
from the desire and love of change and 
agitation. These were great, but in his 
mind they werealso most attainable objects ; 
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to attain them, however, it was first neces- 
sary to ascertain our materials; to ascer- 
tain them it was necessary to inquire; 
such was the purpose of the present Mo- 
tion. He called for returns of the actual 
state of the diocesan and royal schools; 
many of these returns, he was well aware, 
had been already furnished, but they had 
in general been very ill classified, and did 
not go to suggest any alteration. Now, he 
looked, in the first instance, for a distinct 
and ample exposé of the entire system; 
and in the next (from such persons as he 
thought best qualified to give it), for every 
suggestion which could tend to render 
theseschools more available to the purposes 
of general professional education. When 
such returns should be before the House, 
he should then be prepared to proceed, by 
bill or otherwise, to the more general plan 
of the education of the middle classes in 
Ireland. For the present he should limit 
himself to the consideration of these dio- 
cesan and royal schools to state the prac- 
ticability of their improvement, and the 
urgent necessity there existed (on a com- 
parison with other countries) of an imme- 
diate exertion to found at once something 
like a system of education for the middle 
classes in Ireland. Those classes were 
supposed to have little susceptibility of 
scientific cultivation. The national tem- 
perament was too hot and imaginative; it 
was said not to consent easily to the cold- 
ness and restraint imposed by the gravity 
of the sciences. This allegation might well 
be contested on many theories, but he pre- 
ferred having at once recourse to a less 
questionable test—to experience. Now, 
experience lay completely the other way. 
It was true, indeed, that the Cork Institu- 
tion had been instanced in the south of 
Ireland as a failure; Government, after 
some years’ trial, had withdrawn their 
grant ; the lecture rooms. even when tickets 
were issued gratis, were stated, though 
erroneously, scarcely ever to have been 
crowded. But these defects were easily 
accounted for ; the system was injudicious; 
lectures were desultory, and generally 
little more than ingenious idling, without 
accompanying instruction. Government 
had not gone too far, but had not gone far 
enough. The application of the institu- 
tion to Lord Leveson Gower proved that 
a little broader policy at the outset would 
have produced precisely the opposite re- 
sults. In the very same city and about 
the same time that these charges were 
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made there were educating in the Catholic 
schools alone in geometry, eighty; in 
algebra, sixty; in mensuration and na- 
vigation, a still greater number. But 
if the south was supposed to give no 
great indication of this spirit, what could be 
said against the north? Look, for instance, 
to Belfast. Before the establishment of 
the Academical Institution of that town it 
was not possible to meet in the district 
more than four or five mathematical stu- 
dents. What had been the case since ? 
From 1814 to 1825 there was not less than 
1,368 students who had passed through 
the mathematical classes; they might now 
be very fairly supposed to amount to 2,000. 
Not less than 1,200 had advanced in the 
same period, to the study of the differential 
and integral calculus; 189 had become 
mathematical teachers (in 1831 they 
amounted to 300), and had materially 
contributed to spread the passion for sci- 
entific acquirements through every part of 
the country. It was not the mind nor the 
men, neither the faculty nor the desire 
which was wanting; it was the opportu- 
nity and the means ; it was Belfast Insti- 
tutions which were required to give the 
faculty and the desire, the outlet it strug- 
gled for, the fair play it had a right to, in 
every county and city in Ireland. The 
people of Ireland were, then, just as much 
entitled to their chance of the advantages 
of scientific education as the people of this 
country or of Scotland. But they had 
these advantages at home, if they only 
knew how to look for them, and one of 
them consisted in those schools to which 
he was desirous of attracting the attention 
of the House. Why had they been so un- 
availing ? was the first question. How 
could they be made really available to 
these purposes? wasthe second. The his- 
tory of these schools involved many con- 
siderations, and he should endeavour to 
treat each in that order which might make 
them somewhat more intelligible than, he 
believed, they actually were to a majority 
of this House. He should endeavour to 
show—first, that these schools were of 
strictly Catholic and national foundation ; 
secondly, that the Church solely was 
originally bound to support them, though 
subsequently, as in the case of the repair 
of Churches and other charges, it shifted 
the burthen, in great part, to the shoulders 
of the people ; thirdly, that notwithstand- 
ing these alterations, the Church had con- 
tinued altogether to neglect the obligations 
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which both divine and human law im- 
posed, and suffered the schools to diminish 
and fall into decay; and fourthly, that it 
was the bounden duty, both of this House 
and the Government, to bring back the 
Church to the performance of these en- 
gagements, and see that institutions des- 
tined for the people, should not be lost to 
the people by either connivance or con- 
currence in the abuse. There was an im- 
pression prevalent, that the diocesan 
schools were originally Protestant, and 
destined exclusively to Protestant pur- 
poses; nothing could be more erroneous, 
They were originally Catholic, and were 
still open, under the very statutes under 
which they were retained, not created, to 
Catholic as well as Protestant. In one 
word, they were, and had always been, in 
principle, though not in practice, strictly 
national. Catholics, and especially the 
Catholic Church, had been calumniated 
for her presumed hostility to instruction. 
Her councils spoke another language. 
One of the councils of Lateran ordains, 
‘* that means shall be procured in every 
parish for the support of a teacher, whose 
duty shall be to instruct the clerks and all 
the poor gratis.” By a succeeding coun- 
cil, provision was made in like manner, 
“for a lecture in divinity, whenever the 
church should happen to be a cathedral.” 
And in other cases, a schoolmaster should 
be provided, and empowered to collect a 
stipend from the rich, but bound to the 
instruction of the clerks and other poor 
gratis. The Council of Trent, the great 
concluding council of the Catholic Church, 
enforces the same obligation, (session 5, c. 
Ist); and when a sufficient maintenance 
for teachers in cathedrals could not be 
procured, by the gift of a Prebend, the 
Bishops (and this was precisely the prin- 
ciple of the diocesan schools) were em- 
powered to lay their clergy for the pur- 
pose, under contribution; even in the 
poorer parishes a schoolmaster was or- 
dinarily provided, lest that necessary work 
of piety should be neglected. Catholic 
countries still adopted these canons. Ca- 
tholic England had transmitted them in 
the preservation of her parochial and ca- 
thedral, or collegiate schools, to Protest- 
ant England; and even Scotland, boast- 
ing, as she justly did, one of the best sys- 
tems both of primary and secondary edu- 
cation in Europe—Presbyterian Scotland 
had only copied the system of Rome and 
Popery, The celebrated Act of William 
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(1696) was only a transcript from a Scot- 
tish law of the fifteenth century, which 
was itself the enforcement only, by civil 
sanction, of the original canon of the Ca- 
tholic Church. Henry and Elizabeth in- 
troduced the Reformation into Ireland, 
but they did not always destroy, they often 
applied what they found existing to the 
purposes of the newarrangement. Henry 
retained the parochial, Elizabeth the ca- 
thedral or diocesan schools, and precisely 
on the principle he had been describing. 
Her Statute (12th Eliz. c. 1st) was very spe- 
cific. It enacts, ‘* that there shall be 
found henceforth a free school in every 
diocese or of this realm of Ireland, whereof 
the master should be English, the Lord 
Deputy to have the remuneration, except 
in the dioceses of Armagh, Dublin, Meath, 
and Kildare. The school-house to be 
placed in the principal shire town, at the 
cost and charges of the whole diocese, 
without respect of freedoms, by the desire 
and oversight of the ordinaries of the 
diocese, or of the heirs general, and of the 
sheriff of the shire. The Lord Deputy, or 
Chief Governor for the time being, accord- 
ing to the quantity or quality of each 
diocese, to appoint such yearly pension 
for the schoolmaster as he shall think con- 
venient, whereof the ordinaries of every 
diocese shall bear yearly, for ever, the 
third part, and the parsons, vicars, pre- 
bendaries, and other ecclesiastical persons 
of the same dioceses shall pay yearly, for 
ever, the other two parts, by a yearly con- 
tribution, to be made by the same ordi- 
nances.” This law, then, left no doubt 
that it was the Church, not the laity—the 
dioceses, not the country, which wereto pro- 
vide—not one word of religion—at least, 
not one word of exclusion or restriction, 
It was for the whole people; and ten years, 
it must be remarked, had then elapsed 
after the passing of the Act of Uniformity. 
Sir John Davies indicated how much was 
hoped from the institution. The very year 
after, he stated, that to give a civil educa- 
tion to the youth of this land, “ there 
should be one free school erected in every 
diocese of this kingdom.” But those 
hopes were not continued to be realised : 
already, in the reign of William, decay had 
been felt, originating from an anxiety to 
throw the burthens on the people. By 
7th William 3rd, c. 4, Justices of the 
Peace and Judges of Assize were required 
to give this Act in charge to Grand Juries, 
and to be yery circumspect in seeing the 
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same put into execution. The 8th of 
George Ist, c. 6, exhibited similar com- 
plaints; and in order to gratify and en- 
courage the execution of the law, it allow- 
ed the Church to allocate land, and thus 
exonerated, at least in part, the exist- 
ing incumbents. 5 George 2nd, c. 4, 
further extended this indulgence, and, for 
the ‘first time, evinced the disposition to 
throw the burthen on the laity. It first 
proceeded cautiously; it was permissive. 
Tenants in fee tail and for life were em- 
powered to grant land, not exceeding one 
acre, for those purposes. But 12th George 
2nd, c.9, and especially 29 George 2nd, 
c. 7, proceeded boldly. The first still 
required, indeed, in strict language, that 
the Archbishop or Bishop, &c., should pro- 
vide the land, not exceeding one plantation 
acre, ‘‘ to be for ever deemed and reputed 
to be the place for the free school of the 
said diocese; and that, until such piece of 
ground shall be set out, the free school 
shall be kept in such convenient place, 
within the said diocese, as the Archbishop 
or Bishop of the same can procure,” &c. ; 
but, then, it threw the burthen of the 
building, or repairing, in part, of these 
schools on the country. The Grand Juries 
were empowered to present such sums as 
they should find reasonable for theirrespect- 
ive proportion, towards building or repair- 
ing such diocesan school, to be levied 
upon the whole, or such part of the said 
county, as should be situated in each re- 
spective diocese. There was a display 
afterwards of great severity. The Arch- 
bishop, &c., were empowered to sequester 
the profits of the benefice of any beneficed 
clergyman who should not pay his propor- 
tion to the schoolmaster, at thevisitation, or 
within three calendar months after. But, 
as was anticipated, this respective pro- 
portion was impracticable, and 29th 
George 2nd, c. 7, threw the whole building 
and repairing, through the same machinery 
of Grand Juries, on the people. It wasa 
Jamentable fact, that Ireland was more de- 
ficient in education than any part of Eu- 
rope. He did not wish to spoliate, but 
was anxious that funds should be raised 
to remove the ignorance of the middle 
classes in Ireland. They had the means 
in their hands. They had only to support 
diocesan schools by the means provided in 
the reign of a Protestant princess, Queen 
Elizabeth. This was a subject to which 
few had given due attention, and he was 
anxious to develop it to its utmost. He 
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would, therefore, movean Address to his Ma- 
jesty praying him, that the Commissioners 
of Education in Ireland might be instructed 
to inquire into the number and state of the 
diocesan schools in that country, and to 
consider whether their system of education 
might not be better directed to more sci- 
entific objects. 
Motion agreed to. 


Cuancery Stnecures.] Mr. Boldero 
moved for a Copy of the Appointment of 
Clerk of the Patents and Registrar of 
Affidavits in the Court of Chancery. 

Sir Edward Sugden would take that 
opportunity of saying a word upon what 
had fallen from his hon. and learned friend, 
the Attorney General, late last night, in 
reference to what he (Sir Edward Sugden) 
had said in the early part of the evening, 
on the subject of the recent appointment 
in the Court of Chancery. His hon. and 
learned friend seemed surprised that he 
should have mentioned anything relating 
to the Lord Chancellor in his (the Attor- 
ney General’s) absence. He was sure 
that at whatever time the subject of the 
Lord Chancellor, or any thing relating to 
him, was mentioned in that House, he 
could not be without friends present to 
attend to his interests. For his own part 
he had not felt it necessary to wait for 
the presence of the Attorney General, on 
the subject to which he had called the 
attention of the House; and the less so, 
as he had given notice to his hon. and 
learned friend, the Solicitor General, for 
the purpose of having it communicated to 
the Lord Chancellor, that it was his in- 
tention to mention the subject in the 
House, and this, let it be understood, was 
before he had any knowledge whatever 
that the offices in question had been filled 
up. Indeed, he did not know of any ap- 
pointment having taken place, until he 
was within a few yards of the House, when 
he was informed of it by an hon. Member 
whom he met. He was anxious io set 
himself right with the House as to the 
facts of the case, as he understood that the 
matter had been made the subject of some 
remarks by the noble and learned Lord 
that evening in another place, some of 
which were directed against himself. How- 
ever, he would not take any further notice 
of those remarks until he had them froma 
more authentic source. He would wait until 
he saw them, and would take the oppor- 
tunity whenthe noble Lord (Lord Althorp) 
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should bring forward his Motion respect- 
ing the Lord Chancellor’s salary, when he 
would defend himself against the sarcasms 
of the noble and learned Lord, or against 
those of any other individual who might 
have attacked him. 

The Attorney General said, he had not 
expressed any surprise at his hon. friend 
having brought forward the subject in his 
absence. His surprise was, that it should 
be brought on at all that evening, as he 
had understood from his hon. and learned 
friend, the Solicitor General, that the Lord 
Chancellor was to be asked respecting the 
office, and whether it was to be filled up. 
All he had done was, to express his regret 
that he was not present when his hon. 
friend had introduced the subject, and 
that regret he still felt; for on looking at 
the usual vehicles of information, as to 


. what passed in the House, he found that 


the remarks which had been made were 
calculated to produce rather an unfavour- 
able impression in the public mind against 
the noble and learned Lord. If he had 
been present, two minutes would not have 
elapsed after the statement, till he should 
have given such an explanation as would 
have at once removed from the mind of 
every hon. Member any unfavourable im- 
pression which the previous remarks might 
have made. 

The Solicitor General said, that the 
impression upon his mind had been, that the 
places in question had not been filled up 
at all, nor was he aware that the inquiry 
intended by his hon. and learned friend 
the member for St. Mawes, was directed 
to the appointment in question. Indeed, 
he had been prevented, under peculiar 
circumstances, from seeing the Lord Chan- 
cellor upon the subject. 

Sir Edward Sugden considered he was 
perfectly justified in pursuing the course 
which he had felt it his duty to adopt, a 
course which did not want precedent, it 
was a mere matter of inquiry or question 
to the Government, such as it was quite 
regular to make, as he would contend, 
without notice. He denied that he 
had been guilty of any thing that 
was inconsistent with the usual practice 
of the House. Similar inquiries had been 
made on former occasions with reference 
to the appointments held by many individ- 
uals without notice, and been answered 
without any charge of irregularity. But 
in fact he told the Solicitor General that 
he had intended to put a question in the 
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House as to what had been done with the 
sinecure places held by Mr. Scott, but he 
had afterwards heard of Mr. James 
Brougham’s vacating his seat, and he had 
then asked why this had been done, and 
he was not bound in courtesy to wait for 
the presence of the Attorney General. 
He should treat the Lord Chancellor in 
that House as the Lord Chancellor had 
treated him in the House of Lords, and 
he should bring the subject regularly 
forward. 

Mr. William Brougham maintained, 
that if ever a question had been put that 
meant or was intended to convey a censure, 
it was the question put by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, on a former occasion, 
without any notice. He, however, could 
say, with reference to the offices in ques- 
tion, that they had been pronounced to 
be absolutely necessary after a consulta- 
tion upon the subject, by the Chancellor, 
the Master of the Rolls, and the Vice 
Chancellor. He must again complain of 
the want of notice when the subject had 
been before introduced, for if such notice 
had been given, he should have excused 
himself from the duties which he had to 
discharge elsewhere, and have been in his 
place to have met the question with the 
fullest information upon the subject. He 
was also certain, that such information 
would have sufficed to satisfy the House, 
that nothing had been done with regard 
to these appointments of which even the 
most captious could complain. Such 
questions, conveying as they did, more or 
less censure upon the parties to whom 
they referred, should not be made without 
notice; for though he was sure that the 
characters of the parties referred to in the 
present inquiry were above all suspicion; 
yet an injury might arise even if a delay of 
twenty-four hours should occur in answer- 
ing such an inquiry, tending as it did to 
censure. He should hope that, on all 
occasions of attacks being thus personally 
made against individuals, whoever they 
might be,that notice would be given, and if 
such a course had in this case been pur- 
sued, he should have been ready in the 
first instance to meet it. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that some 
imputations had been thrown out against 
his learned friend (Sir E. Sugden) of hav- 
ing, with reference to the question, violated 
the usual courtesy of debate. He (Sir C. 
(Wetherell) saw not the slightest ground 
for that imputation. On the contrary, he 
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thought that the conduct of the learned 
Gentleman had been perfectly open, gen- 
tlemanlike, and honourable. Many re- 
flections had been cast on the conduct of 
the Lord Chancellor; but the most cen- 
sorious of all who had spoken was the hon, 
member for Westminster (Sir F. Burdett) 
who said, in the course of his observations, 
that he could not believe it possible the 
Chancellor had made any permanent ap- 
pointment to the offices in question. 

Lord Althorp was not ignorant that the 
appointments had been made; though, 
from the nature of the offices, it was not 
incumbent on him to be acquainted with 
the period of their being filled up. It was 
undoubtedly in the power of any Member 
to ask a question, whether it implied a 
censure or not; but from his experience 
of parliamentary usage, he would say, in 
reference to that point, that he did not 
think the question which had been put, was 
one that should have been put without 
such a notice as was usually given. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, the observation 
alluded to by the member for Borough- 
bridge (Sir C. Wetherell) was founded 
on his belief, from a knowledge of the 
character and understanding of the Lord 
Chancellor, that he could not have done 
that which was attributed to him. 

Sir Frederick Trench thought, that the 
course pursued by the hon. and learned 
member for St. Mawes (Sir E. Sugden ), 
had been perfectly courteous and decorous. 
What had the hon. Member done? He 
had merely asked a question as to the fill- 
ing of certain offices, after telling the So- 
licitor General that he meant to ask it, 
and that question was one of a kind that 
were frequently asked without any notice 
whatever. It was impossible to act more 
honourably. The Lord Chancellor could 
not have wanted defenders, even in the 
absence of the Attorney General, when 
his Lordship’s brother, and so many of 
his friends, were in the House, 

Mr. Spence stated, that he had been 
instructed some time since, by the Lord 
Chancellor, to prepare two bills for the 
Reform of the Courtof Chancery. One of 
these bills was already on the Table; the 
delay in bringing forward the other was 
attributable only to himself. It happened 
that the very first paragraph of that second 
bill (which was actually prepared) was— 
‘Whereas it is expedient that the office 
of Registar of Affidavits in the Court of 
Chancery be abolished.’ Under these 
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circumstances, on learning the death of 
Mr. Scott, he thought it his duty to wait 
immediately on the Lord Chancellor, to 
ascertain whether that noble Lord had 
altered his intention with respect to the 
office in question. The instant he men- 
tioned the subject, the Lord Chancellor 
assured him most distinctly that it was his 
intention to bring in the Bill as it was, 
without the least variation as respected 
the abolition of that office. Indeed, the 
Lord Chancellor ‘hardly allowed him to 
finish his sentence before he stopped him 
with this assurance. He must further say, 
that it was on Tuesday, the 10th of July, 
when he moved for leave to bring in his 
bill, that he had an interview with the Lord 
Chancellor, when he stated, as appears in 
the reports of the debate, that it was his 
intention as soon as possible to bring in the 
Billhehad drawn, forregulating the officers, 
&c.but the Chancellor wished that a clause 
should be added, for constituting an ap- 
pellate Court, and desired him to add such 
a clause, and when that was done he 
would immediately bring in the Bill. He 
(Mr. Spence) then added, that he had 
found so much difficulty in framing that 
clause, particularly as regards the Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, that he 
had not yet prepared it, so that the delay 
in bringing in the Bill between the time of 
the office of Registrar of Affidavits be- 
coming vacant, and the period of the de- 
pending discussion, was attributable to 
him, and not to the Chancellor, which he 
the more regretted, as probably, in case he 
had been able to have prepared the clause 
before that time, the Bill might have been 
brought in, and then all question as to 
the Lord Chancellor’s intentions would 
have been put at rest, and the present un- 
pleasant discussion entirely prevented. He 
thought it right to give that explanation, 
and to add, that the Master of the Rolls, 
and others who were consulted on the 
subject, gave it as their opinion, that the 
offices should for the present be filled up, 
because there were important duties to be 
performed by the deputies, and it was 
necessary those deputies should have a 
principal. 

Mr. Boldero said,a plain question had 
been asked last night, and it had received 
no answer. He knew nothing of the Lord 
Chancellor, or his affairs, or connexions, 
but finding that a plain question was not 
answered, he felt it his duty to move for 
a return of the appointments, There wag 
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nothing in that either singular or unbe- 
coming, and perhaps its best defence was 
to be found in the fact, that the Lord 
Chancellor's friends admitted the offices 
to be useless ones, and that they ought to 
be abolished. 

Sir Edward Sugden observed, that the 
learned Gentleman (the Solicitor General) 
had been the organ through which he 
had hitherto communicated any of his 
motions with respect to the Lord Chan- 
cellor or his Court; but if that was not 
the regular one, he must choose another 
for the future, 

Motion agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 27, 1832. 


MinutTEs.] Bills. Read a first time :—Russian-Dutch Loan; 

’ Bankrupt Laws Amendment.—Read a third time :—New- 
foundland Fisheries, and Appropriation of Duties. 

Petitions presented. By the Ear] of Rapnor, from the 
Barony of Ivert, to assimilate the Registry under the Re- 
form Bill (Ireland) to that of the English Bill; from Kin- 
sale and other Places, for the Abolition of Tithes and 
Church Cess,——By the Duke of Ricumonp, from Galway, 
for Improvements in the Reform Bill (Ireland); and from 
Derby, for the Abolition of Slavery.—By the Bishop of 
Lonpon, from Leeds, for the Abolition of Slavery. 


PaRLIAMENTARY ReErormM — BILy 
ror IreEtanp—Report.] Earl Grey 
moved, pursuant to the Order of the Day, 
that the Report of this Bill be brought 
up. 
The Dike of Wellington suggested the 
propriety of a short delay, as some noble 
Lords were not yet present, who wished to 
attend the House on the occasion. It 
was much earlier than they had for some 
time past been in the habit of entering 
upon important business. 

After a short interval, 

Earl Grey said, that he did not see the 
necessity of further delay, as anything 
that was intended to be done by noble 
Lords now absent, might be proposed on 
the third reading of the Bill. He should, 
therefore, move the Order of the Day that 
the Report be received. . 

The Duke of Wellington wished to limit 
the 40s. freehold qualification in boroughs 
and cities, to such freeholds as had 
been created prior to the 3lst of March, 
1831. Such a provision was contained 
in the English Bill, and he could see no 
reason why it should not be introduced 
into the present measure. There could 
be no doubt that greater abuses prevailed 
in Ireland with respect to this description 
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of franchise than in this country. The 
noble Duke moved an amendment in the 
7th clause to attain his object, 

Viscount Melbourne said, that the reason 
why freemen made after a certain date 
were to be excluded from the franchise 
was to guard against the abuse of creating 
a great number, in order to preserve a 
monopoly of power in the Corporations. 
But was there any reason to suppose that 
any considerable number of 40s, free- 
holders had been created subsequently to 
the date mentioned ? 

Lord Plunkett said, that the freeholders 
who had been created since the introduce. 
tion of the Reform Bill had, many of them, 
paid money for the freehold. There was, 
therefore, no analogy between their case 
and that of the freemen. The freemen, 
who had inchoate rights. were to be en- 
titled to acquire the right of voting; and 
if any occasional 40s. freeholders had been 
created, without consideration, they were 
to be excluded by other provisions of the 
Bill. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that if 
this should appear to be the case, he 
would not press his Amendment. He 
only desired to legislate upon equal and 
impartial principles, with respect to free- 
men and freeholders, 

Earl Grey thought the object of ex- 
cluding fraudulent freeholders a very 
proper one, and he should have no ob- 
jection to a provision of the kind, taking 
care that they did not exclude any bona 
Jide freeholders. 

The Duke of Wellington observed, that 
his Amendment was in the precise words 
of the English Bill. 

Lord Plunkett, looking to the different 
situation of the people of the two coun- 
tries could not immediately say whatwould 
be the effect of the Amendment; but, he 
believed it would not answer what he 
understood to be the noble Duke’s object, 
supposing that a desirable one. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
should be perfectly satisfied if the noble 
and learned Lord would consider the sub- 
ject in the interval between this and the 
third reading. His only object was equal 
justice, and it was certainly difficult to 
see how the clause could be a proper 
clause in the English Bill, and an im- 
proper one in the Irish Bill. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

The Duke of Wellington had another 
Amendment to propose with respect to 
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the sons of freemen. He could see no 
reason why they should not be as much 
entitled to vote in Ireland as in England. 
The noble Viscount said, that the free- 
men were not as eligible a body of voters 
in Irelandas in England. But how could 
he resort to this argument, while, at the 
same time he assumed that the 40s. free- 
holders were a body of voters? He asked 
no more than that the sonsof Irish free- 
men should be secured in the franchise 
transmitted to them from their fathers, as 
the sons of English freemen actually were. 
He should propose to leave out the words, 
‘‘ born before the passing of the Act,” and 
to add other words to secure this object. 
Nothing could surely be said against the 
persons whose rights he proposed to secure, 
as they were persons not yet in existence. 

Viscount Melbourne had said, that such 
of the freemen as were of respectable 
station would acquire a right to vote by 
the household franchise. He had not cast 
any imputation upon that body when he 
observed that the right of creating freemen 
was exercised more extravagantly and ex- 
clusively by the Irish Corporations than 
by those of England. 

The Duke of Wellington observed, that 
the right of freemen’s sons must stand upon 
the same ground in Ireland as in England. 
He could not conceive how a distinction 
could be made between the two. If it 
were said, that the freemen in Ireland 
made an improper use of their franchise, 
and ought therefore to lose it, this was an 
argument in which he could not concur, 
but at least he could understand it; but, 
he could not understand why they should 
disfranchise in Ireland, more than in Eng- 
land, freemen who were yet unborn, and 
who would be entitled to the privilege of 
voting by charters and ancient usage. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that the noble 
Duke’s argument, founded on the inviol- 
ability of charters, would preclude them 
from requiring residence as a condition 
of the vote. The children of 40s. free- 
holders were disfranchised as much as 
those of freemen. 

The Earl of Rosslyn must object to the 
clause as it stood, because it made an 
invidious distinction between Ireland and 
England. It had been said, that there 
were greater abuses in Ireland than in 
England. If so, it would be a reason 
perhaps for disfranchising the existing 
freemen, but he did not see its application 
to a clause which preserved their rights, 
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and destroyed the rights of their unborn 
children. All he wanted was an equal 
and impartial enactment. 

The Marquess of Bute had been opposed 
to the measure of Reform, but he had not 
voted against the second reading of the 
present Bill, because, the English Bill 
having passed, he thought it expedient to 
legislate for Ireland upon the same prin- 
ciples. In sacrificing the hereditary rights 
of freemen in Ireland, while they preserved 
them in England, that impartiality, which 
he thought so necessary to be observed in 
relation to the two countries, would be 
abandoned. 

Earl Grey had no objection to the 
object which the Amendment proposed, 
but, it was necessary to see that, in at- 
tempting to carry this object into effect, 
they did not go beyond it. He should, 
therefore, prefer that the noble Duke should 
postpone the Amendment till the third 
reading of the Bill. 

Amendment postponed. 

On the Motion of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, it was agreed that clergymen in Ire- 
land should be allowed to register at the 
Quarter Sessions in the same way as 50/, 
freeholders. 

Report received. 


Steam Carriages. 


POPS PID D ODDO 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 27, 1832. 


MinurTEs,] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Colonel 
Evans, the Number of Rated Inhabitants of St. James's, 
Westminster, and the Number who have paid their Rates. 
—On the Motion of Lord SanDOoN, the Number of Ships 
which entered the Port of London from Foreign parts, 
from 5th July, 1831, to 5th July, 18352.—On the Motion 
of Mr. Alderman Woop, the Number of Persons Rated in 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, and who had paid all the Rates 
due for the six preceding Months. 

Bills. Read a second time :—West Indies Relief. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Strutt, from Derby, for the 
Abolition of Slavery.—By Mr. Cuapman, from Sonna, 
and Balnacarrig, for the Abolition of Tithes.—By Lord 
Sanpon, from Liverpool, for an Inquiry into the Con- 
dition of the Slaves.—By Mr. Drxon, from the Owners of 
Steam Vessels on the Clyde, against the Steam Navigation 
Bill. 


Tax on Stream Carriaces.] Mr. 
Dixon presented a Petition from the 
Glasgow and Dunkirk Railway Company, 
against a proposed Tax on Steam Car- 
riages. The petitioners observed, that 
the persons who went by the steam car- 
riages never went by other conveyances, 
and that, therefore, the proprietors of other 
carriages and roads were not injured by 
the steam carriage. They stated, that 
the expense of steam carriages was yet so 
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great that this new mode of conveyance: 


- against taxing this infant invention. 





must be entirely destroyed if it were 
taxed. 

Mr. Jephson was opposed to taxes on 
these carriages ; at least, no tax ought to 
be levied on them for four or five years, 
otherwise the utility of the invention would 
be wholly destroyed. 

Sir Charles Burrell said, that as a very 
heavy tax was levied on stage coaches, it 
would be an act of injustice to them not 
to tax steam carriages. Besides, these 
steam carriages were very dangerous. 

Mr. Warburton was also opposed to 
such taxes. The best way to prevent 
accidents, was to give every possible 
facility to the improvement of the inven- 
tion. He believed that there were as many 
accidents caused by stage coaches as by 
steam carriages, and he should protest 


Mr. Spring Rice said, the question was 
not whether the tax was a tax that must 
be approved of or not, but whether the 
revenue could afford that a duty, which 
had hitherto been collected on the stage 
coaches running, for instance, between 
Manchester and Liverpool, should be at 
once extinguished, without anything being 
substituted for it. The revenue collected 
from the stage coaches could not be 
spared. 

Mr. Hume could not but deprecate the 
introduction of such a tax. Any tax on 
free communication was an impolitic tax. 
The proposal to levy 1s. 2d. per mile for 
every four passengers would ruin this 
mode of conveyance. 

Mr. Hodgson agreed with what had 
fallen from the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, and wished that the Government 
would go further, and take off the duty 
on post horses. He did not think that 
conveyance by steam and machinery 
ought to be favoured at the expense 
of travelling by horses. Both ought to 
be free. 

The Petition read. 

On the Motion that it be printed, 

Lord Althorp said, that if there was 
any difference on steam carriages running 
on common roads, and on the same kind 
of carriages running on rail-roads, he 
should be quite willing to remove the 
difference, and put both on an equality. 
If he could be convinced that the tax on 
steam carriages would put an end to that 
mode of conveyance, he should be willing 





to withdraw the tax. From. the com- 
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munication he had had with the pro- 
prietors of steam-catriages on common 
roads, they did not seem to suppose that 
the tax would operate injuriously. If he 
was convinced it would, he repeated, he 
should be willing to withdraw the tax. 
Mr. Hume said, he would undertake 
to convince his noble friend of that fact. 
Petition to be printed. 


Suppression oF Pusiic Meetines 
(IRELAND).] Mr. Callaghan presented a 
Petition from St. Ann’s parish in Cork, 
and one from Blarney, complaining, that 
when a public meeting had been called for 
the purpose of promoting Irish manu- 
factures, and when the people were about 
to assemble, they found the place of 
meeting occupied by a large force of 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, under 
the command of Sir George Bingham, 
and were prevented from proceeding as 
they had intended. The hon. Gentleman 
said, this was not an anti-tithe meeting, 
and he wished to learn from the Mi- 
nisters, whether the people of Ireland were 
in future to be debarred from the con- 
stitutional proceedings of every British 
subject ? 

Mr. Hume also begged to ask, whether 
the Government would give an explanation 
of this circumstance. If the petitions were 
true, there was an end put to the rights of 
the people; and when this took place in 
Ireland, Englishmen would find it was 
quite time to look about them. He could 
not believe the statement made to be true, 
and he, therefore, wished for some in- 
formation from the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland. 

Mr. Stanley said, that a great many 
meetings had been held in Ireland, not 
in order to petition, but for illegal 
purposes. It was pleasing, however, to 
know, that, although Government felt it 
a duty to prevent such assemblages, not a 
drop of blood had been shed in dispersing 
them. The character of the illegality of a 
meeting depended almost entirely on the 
circumstances with which it was attended, 
and, not having had an opportunity of 
inquiring, it was out of his power to give 
an explanation of what had occurred at 
this particular meeting. 

Mr. Hume asked, whether the deposi- 
tions in this case might not be had ; as it 
would be of great consequence to know 
what would constitute a legal or illegal 
meeting ? 
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Mr. Leader supported the petition, 
and said, that with respect to another 
meeting held on the subject of tithes, 
it had been proved at the Petty Ses- 
sions, before the High Sheriff, Sir Wil- 
liam Wrixton Becher, and a number of 
Magistrates of the county of Cork, that a 
policeman, dressed in coloured clothes, 
had been seen throwing stones at the 
military, in order to give the colour of a 
riot to the proceedings. The Magis- 
trates had strongly reprobated this con- 
duct, and the man was ordered to be 
dismissed. 

Mr. Stanley said, that there was no 
connexion between the two meetings 
mentioned by the hon. member for Kil- 
kenny; and he could not but consider 
the story of a policeman throwing stones 
at the military incredible. The meetings 
and associations, which were said to be 
for the encouragement of Irish manu- 
factures, were, in fact, held with a view of 
binding the people not to consume English 
manufactures. The meeting would then 
appear to be illegal, and the assembly was 
to be held in force, for the purpose of 
intimidation. The Government neither 
had, nor would interfere with the consti- 
tutional right of petition, but they would 
take care that it should not be abused. 

Petition. to be printed. 


Cuancery Sinecures.] Lord Al- 
thorp moved the Order of the Day for 
the House to resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

Sir Edward Sugden: I must beg, Sir, 
to take this opportunity of claiming the 
attention of the House for a short time, 
while I refer to a subject in which I am 
deeply interested. I find that, in another 
place, a noble and learned Lord, in the 
course of some observations made with 
reference to my conduct, has thought fit 
to use expressions towards me, which no 
gentleman, who has a regard for his own 
personal honour, nor any one whose 
acts could be influenced by personal fear, 
would have ventured to direct towards 
any other gentleman. These expressions 
are sofar removed from anything that one 
meets with in society—they are so differ- 
ent from what one should expect from a 
person of his exalted station, and espe- 
cially from that place in which he ought 
to set an example of decorum to all others 
—that, with reference to the person by 
whom they were uttered, and the place in 
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which they were uttered, they are either 
so degrading to the person making the 
attack, or to the person against whom 
that attack is levelled, that—— 

Mr. Stanley: I rise toorder. 1 submit 
that it is quite irregular for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman thus to allude to what 
has passed in another place. Atthe same 
time, I am willing to admit, that if any 
attack had been made on that hon. and 
learned Gentleman—if any charge had 
been directed against him—he would have 
been entitled to use that opportunity of 
replying to it. But I must submit, Sir, 
that if this or the other House of Parlia- 
ment is made the place for bandying 
strong expressions, and if, in the one 
House, one hon. Gentleman says, I under- 
stand that a Gentleman in another place 
has used such and such expressions re- 
garding me ; and if that Gentleman in 
the other place retorts in the same manner, 
there will be an end, not only of all the 
forms of Parliament, but of all mutual 
respect, and of all gg: he our proceed- 
ings. If any charge had been made 
against the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
I should say that this was the time at 
which he was fairly entitled to reply to it; 
but if he makes a complaint, as he has 
done, and makes it in such terms as 
he has done, a complaint of expres- 
sions he understands to have been 
used ; and if that mode of complaint be 
permitted, it will lead to interminable 
and undignified recrimination, and we 
shall be going beyond that latitude which 
this House has allowed, if he goes on 
commenting, not upon a charge, but upon 
expressions which he merely understands 
to have been used in another place. 

Mr. Courtenay rose to order, but his 
remarks were not heard. 

Mr. Stanley then continued, I should 
have finished in a moment, so that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s interruption was 
quite unnecessary. If any charge had 
been made against the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, | admit that he would be right 
in answering that this moment, but none 
appears to have been made; and as he 
has announced his intention of entering 
on the substance of the charge he has 
himself made, upon a future day, I think 
it would be more convenient not to enter 
on the discussion of these expressions 
apart from the charge itself. 

Sir Edward Sugden: I know not, Sir, 
the meaning of this interruption. I dare 
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say, that no one of those with whom the 
noble and learned Lord is connected in this 
House, felt the slightest degree of regret 
at the charge made against me in another 
place. I dare say, that they— 

The Speaker: I must call the hon. and 
learned Member to order. The statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman is per- 
fectly correct, that in this House no answer 
can be given, no retorts made, upon ex- 
pressions uttered in the other House of 
Parliament, consistently with the due ob- 
servance of the privileges of both Houses. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman instead 
of commenting upon expressions which he 
says he believes to have been uttered in 
the other House of Parliament, had said, 
that he understood an attack had been 
made upon him there, in consequence 
of expressions which had been wrongly 
attributed to him in this House, and if 
he had taken this opportunity of denying 
those expressions, he would have been 
perfectly entitled todoso. I did believe 
that that was the view which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman intended to take of 
the subject, and that was the reason why 
I suffered him to proceed so far, and it 
was clear that that course would have been 
according to the orderly way of proceeding 
in this House. The other course of com- 
menting on what had passed in another 
House of Parliament, is clearly against 
order, and [ should have called the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to order had I 
known he was going to comment on ex- 
pressions used or supposed to be used 
elsewhere, 

Sir Edward Sugden: 1 am always most 
ready, Sir, to yield obedience to you. I 
always have been most obedient to the 
Orders of this House, and I am happy to 
say, that I have always found it very in- 
dulgent. In the short period during which 
I have been a Member of this House, I 
have never seen a desire on the part of the 
party to whom an offending Member 
belonged, to deny to the party offended 
the right of answering any attack made 
upon him, That right, however, is now 
denied me. I have been deeply offended. 
It is impossible that one Gentleman could 
have been more deeply offended than I 
have been offended on tis occasion, and 
yet the right hon, Gentleman has refused ; 
when the defence is to be heard—he has 
refused to hear me. I was not out of 
order, Sir. I should not have been out of 
order, had I been allowed to proceed. 
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The right hon. Gentleman has put me 
wrong by the observations he has made ; 
if he had not risen to order, to give his 
representations of what I was saying, I 
should not have been out of order: that I 
am so is, therefore, owing to him. By 
him I have been prevented from making 
observations, which I had as good a right 
to make here as the noble Lord had a 
right to make them in another place. If 
dignified conduct and silence are to be 
observed, why are they not recommended 
to the noble and learned Lord? and if he 
knows not how to restrain himself from 
making charges, surely the person against 
whom he makes them may be allowed to 
defend himself against those charges. If 
restraint is to be practised, why does not 
he put a bridle on his expressions? I have 
been personally insulted and abused in the 
grossest manner, by the use of offensive epi- 
thets from a vulgar vocabulary in language, 
which no private gentleman should utter on 
theone hand, or submit to on the other; and 
yet I am not to be allowed to answer this 
abuse; but I am to be told, that, if I 
attempt to do so, I am breaking through 
the privileges of this and the other House 
of Parliament. As regards the language, 
I shall carefully abstain from following the 
example that hasbeensetme. Ihavealways 
spoken of the noble and learned Lord and 
of his conduct, publicly, openly, and man- 
fully, never using, with respect to him, any 
expression that any one man could take 
exception to; and I will now only say, 
that these observations, let them be made 
when they will and how they will, shall 
never prevent me from investigating 
charges which I think ought to be made 
against the public conduct of any man. 
On, the occasion in question, however, I 
made no charge—I only asked for informa- 
tion. I never used towards the noble and 
learned Lord, of whose public conduct I 
was then speaking, one disrespectful ex- 
pression ; and if I were now to do other- 
wise, I should but imitate his conduct. 
That noble and learned Lord has attacked 
me in a place in which I cannot answer 
him; the place where the attack was made 
rendered it improper—it was doubly so, 
as in no place can I answer him, for he 
presides as the Judge in the Court in which 
I chiefly practise, and there I shall not 
attempt to answer him; for however I 
may have lost, as I have lost, all ‘respect 
for his person, I am yet bound to silence 
by the respect I entertain for his office. I 
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must, however, when addressing him, feel 
sensible that I am addressing a man who 
has forgotten how to act towards me, as 
one gentleman should act towards another. 
I must say, that, in my absence, he has 
used words towards me, which no gentle- 
man would have ventured to use towards 
me in my presence. [ am not open to 
such observations—I have never done 
anything to deserve them. They are 
painful to a man’s family—they are dis- 
agreeable to his children—they give pain 
to his friends, and the more so, as the 
situation of the person uttering them 
exempts him from all responsibility for his 
conduct. I must say, for once and for 
ever, that I have lost all personal respect 
for the person who used these expressions 
[hear, hear !]. 

Mr, Stanley : I must be allowed to say, 
Sir, that I had no wish whatever to enter- 
fere with the explanation of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman ; but I must say, that 
when he denies having made a charge on 
the former occasion against the noble and 
learned Lord, I do not understand him. 
I think that it was a charge, and a per- 
sonal charge, which he then made; it was 
a charge most disgraceful, if true, and if 
not well-founded, it was one which ought 
not to havebeen made except upon the full- 
est and the fairest deliberation, and, after 
theamplest opportunity afforded to the party 
accused, to appear by himself or his friends 
to answer the charge. I say, that the noble 
and learned Lord’s conduct was made the 
subject of a serious charge, and he took 
the opportunity of vindicating himself in 
the other House; and, in doing so, he 
stated, that the charge made against him 
was one that imputed motives, for which 
imputation there was no foundation what- 
ever. The noble and learned Lord, in an- 
other place, only exercised that right 
which the hon. and learned Gentieman 
claims for himself here—of taking an 
opportunity of explaining and vindicating 
his conduct ; and he does this in a man- 
ner which cannot fail to convince any dis- 
passionate man in the kingdom, that the 
charge brought against him by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was utterly desti- 
tute of foundation. The noble and learned 
Lord did this so, as at once to convince 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred, that 
the charge brought against him was utterly 
groundless. The noble and learned Lord 
rose, not to attack the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, but to vindicate his own 
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character from a matter of charge and 
accusation that had been preferred against 
him ; and it appears, that, in this vindica- 
tion, he has said something offensive to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. If the 
noble and learned Lord had brought any 
charge against the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, as a professional man or a gentle- 
man, then he would be entitled to ex- 
culpate himself in this House. But the 
hon. and learned Gentleman does not 
accuse the noble Lord of having done so; 
he merely complains of certain expressions, 
which he has not stated to the House, as 
having been used towards him in another 
place, and has gone on making comments 
on those expressions ; but the nature of 
them he has not stated. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has made the observa- 
tions we have just heard ; but they are in 
answer to no charge preferred against him ; 
and he himself has not mentioned any such 
charge, nor has he specified even a single 
expression, but has gone on making com- 
ments on expressions of which he has 
complained, but of the nature of which he 
cannot give us the least idea. Recollect- 
ing the important business which is about 
to come before the House, I called the hon. 
and learned Member to order. If the 
hon. and learned’ Gentleman, when com- 
plaining of the strong language of an indi- 
vidual in another place, is to get up, and, 
in his own justification, use stronger ex- 
pressions, there is an end to the dignity 
which generally characterizes the proceed - 
ings of Parliament. For these reasons, I 
expressed my regret that he did not confine 
himself to replying to the charge, whatever 
it might be; and, in defence against 
a charge, I would be the last man to offer 
any interruption. When I saw that the 
object of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was to resort to invective, and to use 
strong expressions and harsh language, in 
reply to the expressions and language he 
complained of, and the only effect of which 
would be to waste the time of the House, I 
thought that it was time to interfere, and 
I feel that I was perfectly justified in the 
course which I then took. The speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was not 
a defence against a charge, but was a re- 
criminatory attack against strong lan- 
guage, which he supposed to have been 
used in another place. I will leave it to 
the House to determine how far I was just- 
ified in interrupting the hon. and learned 
Gentleman ; but I then thought, as I still 
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think, that I was only acting in conformity 
with the rules of the House in doing so. 

Sir Robert Peel: I have just read the 
expressions of which my hon. and learned 
friend complains, and I have read them 
with the greatest pain. 

Mr. Stanley (interrupting the right hon. 
Baronet) said, I have seen the noble and 
learned Lord this morning, and he com- 
plains of the manner in which he is re- 
ported. 

Sir Robert Peel: I only know them 
from the reports in the public journals, 
and, until I hear them contradicted, I 
must believe them correct. I must say, 
Sir, I think this a matter of deep import- 
ance, not only as it affects my hon. and 
learned friend, who, in my opinion, has 
shown a very proper sense of what is due 
to himself in the notice he has taken of 
these expressions, but it is a matter of 
importance as it affects the privileges of 
Parliament. Of the noble Lord who has 
made use of these expressions, no expres- 
sion ever fell from me calculated to convey 
a feeling of disrespect towards him. On 
the occasion to which the present discus- 
sion refers, it will be recollected that I re- 
commended the House to abstain from 
further discussion, for that I was con- 
vinced the noble Lord would be able to 
explain satisfactorily what he had done. 
I stated, that having heard the noble Lord’s 
evidence given with respect to those offices, 
I was satisfied that the appointment 
which he had made was only provisional, 
and that he meant to abolish the offices 
in question; but still I heard nothing in 
the speech of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman which was at all inconsistent with 
the performance of his public duties as a 
Member of this House, or, which called for 
those observations of which he now com- 
plains. Two offices, notorious sinecures, 
fell vacant, and, notwithstanding the 
declaration of the Lord Chancellor, that 
he intended to abolish them on the first 
vacancy, they were filled up. When the 
appointments were made, what was more 
natural than that an hon. Member of this 
House should ask for some information 
respecting those appointments, and com- 
ment upon the proceeding? In former 
times, and when the noble and learned 
Lord was a Member of this House, not a 
moment would have been lost in putting 
such a question. That question was no 
attack on an individual Peer, but an inquiry 
into the public conduct of the Government. 
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Answers were given to that question, and, 
in another place, that noble and learned 
Lord himself, presiding in the place in 
which he gave the answer, the Chief 
Judge of that Bench in whose Court these 
appointments had taken taken place, de- 
scribed the Member of Parliament who 
put the question in amanner which would 
effectually deter many individuals, shrink- 
ing from abuse, and from the power of 
that sarcasm, which, we all know, he can 
so irresistibly wield, from the performance 
of that duty, which, as Members of Par- 
liament, they are bound to discharge. 
When the Member, too, against whom 
these attacks are directed, is a Gentleman 
practising in the Court in which the noble 
Lord presides, it becomes highly probable, 
that if they do not influence him toabandon 
his duty, they will operate to his serious 
prejudice, and might occasion the ruin of 
any professional man who did not happen 
to be of the first-rate eminence. My 
respect for that noble Lord, and my ad- 
miration for his abilities, prevent me from 
quoting those opprobrious epithets which 
he is said to have used. ‘‘ Crawling rep- 
tile,” and “insect” of a certain sort, are 
the terms which I may mention, and from 
the use of which I may leave the House 
to judge what are the rest. I agree, how- 
ever, fully with the right hon. Secretary, 
that nothing can be more inconvenient 
than to refer to the proceedings of the 
other House of Parliament; but, if the use 
of such expressions is to be allowed, what 
situation are we in? How are we to per- 
form our duties in this House, if we are 
liable to be abused for so doing by the 
noble and learned Peer who presides over 
the other branch of the Legislature 

Either the right hon. Gentleman must 
not interfere when a Member is defending 
himself from attacks of this sort, or the 
Member must submit to suffer from the 
use of these opprobrious epithets.. I say 
again, that I deeply regret the noble and 
learned Lord should so far have forgotten 
himself, as he must have done, when he 
trenched in this manner on the privileges 
of this House, and interfered with the 
performance of the duties of a Member of 
Parliament, by holding him up to public 
reproof and reprobation, in terms so of- 
fensive, that no man can submit to 
them without uttering his decided protest 
against them. The right hon. Gentleman 
calls in question the accuracy of the 
report. I hope he will be found to be 
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justified in doing so. It is a report in 
Lhe Times newspaper, and, in one respect, 
it has the appearance of accuracy—it is 
very elaborately given. Still, however, 
I should rather hope that it is incorrect 
and spurious, than believe that the noble 
Lord would have used the privilege of his 
station to make the attack on my hon. 
and learned friend in the terms which he 
is represented to have used. 

Lord Althorp: The noble and learned 
Lord called on me to say, that the report 
in that paper, and in another paper, was 
very incorrect. I do not know in what 
respect the report was incorrect. I shall 
take this opportunity of saying, that how- 
ever justifiable may have been the use of 
any expressions, or of any explanations, 
under particular circumstances, it is utterly 
impossible, consistently with order in our 
proceedings, that, from day to day, strong 
expressions should be bandied about from 
one place to another. I have not read the 
expressions that are now the subject of 
discussion, and I can only say, that my 
noble friend complains of the incorrectness 
with which his observations were given. 

Mr. Goulburn had read the report in 
question with the same feelings as his 
right hon. friend. He hoped that inaccu- 
racy in the report would account for those 
expressions, of which his hon, and learned 
friend complained. However, he could not 
but think that it would not have ill become 
the character of the noble and learned 
Lord to have taken the earliest opportu- 
nity of assuring the victim of those ex- 
pressions, that they had been misrepre- 
sented; and the question of their ac- 
curacy would depend a great deal, in his 
mind, on the fact, that the noble Lord 
made the first explanation to those who 
heard them, and satisfied them that the 
expressions were not those which he used. 
If the noble Lord omitted that—if he did 
not take the first opportunity in the place 
where the calumnious expressions were 
said to have been used, to satisfy the victim 
that they never had been used, there could 
be but one inference drawn from the 
omission. The question was of the very 
highest importance, and it involved 
the point, whether the Members of that 
House were to be checked in making 
inquiries into public matters, by the dread 
of drawing down upon themselves lan- 
guage which no gentleman would suffer 
to be applied to him. If this were to be 
the case, there was an end to the dis- 
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charge of one of the most important duties 
of a Member of Parliament—the duty of 
questioning a Minister upon any proceed- 
ings supposed to be under contemplation. 
He begged the hon. Gentlemen who heard 
him to recollect, that when the present 
Lord Chancellor was a Member of that 
House, he took precisely the same course 
of inquiry, with reference to appointments 
which were supposed to be making, orto have 
been made, as that which had been taken 
by the learned member for St. Mawes. 
Did that noble Lord, on any such occa- 
sion, ever suppose, that, because he asked 
a question, it was competent for any per- 
son in the other House to cast upon him 
imputations which no man would dare to 
cast upon him from any other situation ? 
He would not pursue the question any 
further, and he was willing to trust that 
the report in the newspapers was incor- 
rect, and misrepresented the words of the 
noble and learned Lord. He trusted, that 
the noble and learned Lord would feel him- 
self bound to give his hon. and learned 
friend (the member for St. Mawes) that 
full satisfaction which he had a right to 
demand. The noble Lord ought to explain 
these expressions in the place in which 
they were first used. 

The Attorney-General: I was not in 
the House, Sir, when this matter was for 
the third time brought before it. I was 
about to apologise, Sir, for having been 
absent during a part of this discussion, so 
that to only a part of it could I reply. I 
must say, that, in the first place, it appears 
to me singular that this complaint should 
be made in this House of Parliament, 
where we cannot properly know what has 
passed in another place—where, whatever 
occurred, must have occurred in the pre- 
sence of many friends of the hon. and 
learned member for St. Mawes. Those 
friends did not complain of the expres- 
sions used by the Lord Chancellor; and 
not only they did not complain, but they 
expressed their approbation of what the 
Lord Chancellor then uttered. That fact 
seems to me sufficient to show, that what 
was then uttered by no means deserves 
the attacks that have been made on it this 
evening. What was the conduct of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman in this House 
on the occasion that gave rise to the 
remarks of which he now complains? He 
put a question respecting the appointment 
to certain offices in the Court of Chancery. 
That question was put without notice, and 
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a remark was made that the offices were| friend, and distinctly declared that the 


then filled—that he had been prevented, 
by the course taken by the Lord Chancel- 
lor, from putting the question before ; but 
that if he had put it before, the vacancies 
never could have been allowed to be 
filled up. This matter was brought on in 
the absence of my hon. and learned friend, 
the Solicitor General, to whom, it seems, 
some kind of notice of the intended ques- 
tion had been given—it was brought on in 
my absence, and in the absence of my 
hon. and learned friend, the member for 
Ripon, and of any one who could at the 
moment have given an answer for the 
Lord Chancellor. Ifthe question had been 
put in the presence of either of my hon. 
and learned friends or myself, there would 
have been given that answer, the want of 
which made it a subject of one of the most 
invidious attacks that can well be con- 
ceived on the conduct of any one. This 
was followed by getting a book from the 
library, and reading extracts from former 
speeches of the Lord Chancellor, and con- 
trasting them with what was described as 
totally different, namely, his present con- 
duct. Except in the way of attack, how 
came it to be said, that the public would 
hear with regret of these appointments ? 
I repeat, that if that question had been put 
while any man able to answer it had been 
been present,—any one possessed of know- 
ledge of the fact—there could have been 
none of these subsequent differences. I 
think that we have a right to express our 
regret, with reference to the courtesy used 
among gentlemen, that the question was 
not put in a manner that would have 
prevented these unpleasant discussions. 
I repeat, that had any one acquainted 
with the facts been present, these things 
might have been avoided. The Lord 
Chancellor, when a Member of this House, 
was, I know, in the habit of putting such 
questions on all occasions on which he felt 
it his duty to do so; but he always put 
them openly and manfully, and gave the 
parties concerned the full means of know- 
ing when they would be put, and of being 
prepared with their answers, In the pre- 
sent case, the Lord Chancellor meant to 
abolish the offices before they fell vacant. 
The bill of my hon. and learned friend, the 
member for Ripon, had been prepared, and 
the first line of that bill declared that 
they were to be abolished. When they fell 
vacant, the Lord Chancellor had a com- 
‘munication with my hon. and learned 





change which put the appointments into 
his hands made no change as to his 
arrangements. His words were—‘‘ Let 
the offices of Patent Registrar be at once 
abolished.” Under these circumstances, 
the attack on him was, in my mind, most 
unjustifiable ; and it was the more to be 
regretted, when it is considered that if the 
question had been put in a proper man- 
ner, the explanation might have been 
instant and complete. 

Sir Robert Peel repeated, that what he 
had said on the former evening was, that he 
thought it very possible that there might be 
duties attached to those offices, which 
rendered it necessary that the appoint- 
ments should be made; but he did not 
believe, that it was the intention of the 
Lord Chancellor to make the appointments 
permanent. He could not say, what the 
hon. member for Worcester might have 
intended to say; but he knew, that an 
hon, and gallant friend of his got up, and 
said that he differed from him, and that he 
thought that the appointment was in- 
tended to be permanent. When the hon. 
Baronet opposite (the member for West- 
minster) said, the appointment would only 
be provisional, he expressed his concur- 
rence in that opinion, and declared, that, 
from what the Lord Chancellor had fre- 
quently said, it was impossible that the 
appointment could be permanent. He, at 
all events, could not be accused of having 
made an attack upon the Lord Chancellor. 
On the contrary, he had asserted, that if 
those offices were abolished, the Lord 
Chancellor ought to be compensated for 
the loss of patronage. 

The Attorney General had judged sim- 
ply from what he saw in the newspapers. 
He knew it was not possible to catch the 
exact words of a speaker; but he consi- 
dered the report to be substantially correct. 
He looked upon what had fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet as an additional proof 
of the inconvenience of such questions 
being put in such a manner. 

Sir Robert Peel repeated, that he had 
always insisted that compensation ought 
to be given tothe Lord Chancellor, if offices 
in his patronage were abolished. 

Sir Robert Inglis thought that the at- 
tack which had been made upon his hon. 
and learned friend was more injurious to 
the reputation of the person from whom 
the attack came, than to the person attack- 
ed. a if such attacks upon Members 
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of the House of Commons were permitted 
to pass unnoticed by the House, then the 
independence of the Members was at an 
end. Another noble and learned Lord, 
from another part of the kingdom, had 
made a similar attack upon another Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons in language 
which no gentleman in England would ap- 
ply to another. On the same principle on 
which he now complained of the attack 
made upon his noble and learned friend, 
he had on a former occasion taken the li- 
berty to reprehend an attack made upon 
the late Lord Chancellor, by the noble and 
learned Lord, who was then Mr. Brougham, 
and a Member of that House. He said 
then, as he said now, that it was improper 
and unjust to make an attack upon an ab- 
sent person who had no means of defending 
himself or vindicating his character. If 
the noble and learned Lord denied that he 
had used the language attributed to him, 
he ought to contradict the report, in the 
presence of those who heard him, at the 
time. But, until he should have done so, 
his noble and learned friend had a right to 
stand up in that House and complain of 
the attempt which had been made to in- 
terfere with the independent discharge of 
his duties as a Member of Parliament. No 
station, however exalted, could justify 
such an attack. 

Mr. Macaulay said, that every Gentle- 
man in that House must be aware that, 
however accurate the reports in the news- 
papers generally might be, it was impos- 
sible to expect that they should give the 
exact words of aspeaker. Now, the whole 
of the present discussion respected words 
--he might say syllables. If the words 
complained of had been used by the Lord 
Chancellor, he was sure that some of the 
Members of the other House, present at 
the time, would have remarked upon them; 
and he thought it was evident that no such 
language was used, from the fact, that the 
only remark which the observations of the 
Lord Chancellor elicited from any of the 
noble friends of the hon. and learned 
member for St. Mawes, was the statement 
of Lord Eldon, that he had read the 
speech of his hon. and learned friend (Sir 
Edward Sugden) with the greatest concern, 
Now, the facts of the case were these: 
an attack had been made upon the Lord 
Chancellor in the most ungracious manner 
—an imputation was thrown out that he 
had been guilty of a most indecent, and 
(as it would be in him) a most dishonest 
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proceeding; and this attack was made 
upon him at the very moment when the 
noble and learned Lord was making a 
great sacrifice to the public interest. Was 
it to be wondered at, then, that he felt 
hurt, and expressed his indignation warmly, 
and, perhaps, in the contemptuous lan- 
guage which he might naturally think was 
called for by such an attack? Hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side seemed to forget 
altogether, that the provocation came first 
from the hon. and learned member for St. 
Mawes. 

Sir Charles Wetherell might have sup- 
posed, from what had been said by his 
learned and hon. friend on the Treasury 
Bench, that, instead of his being the At- 
torney General, he had been some Major 
General. His learned friend had done no- 
thing but attempt whata military gentleman 
often attempted. He had endeavoured to 
get an advantage over his adversaries by 
making a diversion. He had said, that 
his hon. and learned friend, the member 
for St. Mawes, had given a great provoca- 
tion to the Lord Chancellor; but he (Sir 
Charles Wetherell) would contend that the 
question relative to the appointment was 
not, in a parliamentary sense, or in any sense 
of one gentleman speaking of another, to 
be considered in the light of a provocation. 
Since he had been a Member of that 
House, when public offices were about to 
be filled up, he had repeatedly heard ques- 
tions put, upon the propriety or fact of fill- 
ing them, and such questions were always 
put without the ceremony of any previous 
notice, although the hon. Member who 
put the question might mean clearly to in- 
sinuate that, if the places had been filled, 
they had been given unnecessarily and im- 
properly. Surely, in a parliamentary 
sense, he was not to be told by a Lord 
Chancellor, or by any man, thatif a Mem- 
ber of that House put a question, which, if 
answered affirmatively, would involve, in 
the opinion of him who put the question, 
a censure against one of the Ministers, he 
had done wrong if he had not previously 
given notice of his intention to put that 
question. But, however, in the present 
instance, the question had not been put 
without notice having been previously given. 
His Majesty’s Solicitor General had been 
present when the question had been put, 
and his learned friend (the member for St. 
Mawes) had previously communicated to 
the Solicitor General that it was his inten- 
tion to put that question. Inhis opinion, 
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therefore, his hon. and learned friend, had 
done every thing which he ought to have 
done, in communicating to the Solicitor 
General that he intended to put the ques- 
tion to the Treasury Benches relative to the 
filling up of the places. Not only had 
the Solicitor General told the House 
that such had been the communica- 
tion made to him, but he had even avowed 
that he had forgotten to speak to the Lord 
Chancellor on the subject. Really a per- 
son might be led to suppose, that the case 
was of such high importance, that, like the 
question of the Russian-Dutch Loan, it 
required a secret consultation upon it be- 
fore it could be mentioned in the House of 
Commons. He would say, at once, that his 
learned friend had never faltered—had 
never been backward in any thing which 
became a gentleman and a man of the 
highest honour. No man had ever known 
his hon. friend to be peccant or defective in 
any thing that became a gentleman, and 
if there had been any faltering in not 
making this communication to the Lord 
Chancellor, it was quite palpable that the 
whole error had rested with the Solicitor 
General. The next point that had been 
adverted to was, whether the report in 
question were, or were not, accurate. His 
hon. and learned friend had said, that the 
report was not accurate. He had read 
over The Times of that morning, and he re- 
marked, that, in addition to a report, it 
contained a commentary on the report. 
And as to the accuracy of this paper, he 
could not bring himself to think, that a 
journal to which eminent men, who were 
now eminent lawyers—ay, and eminent 
Lords—had formerly been in the habit of 
contributing—he could not, animated as 
it had been by the flashes of their wit 
and the flow of their genius, think of 
looking to The Times newspaper as a pe- 
culiar magazine of errors and inaccuracies. 
If a man said any thing peculiarly sarcas- 
tic—peculiarly stringent—keenly cauter- 
izing, it was not to The Times newspaper 
he should look for any inaccuracy in re- 
lating it. This, at all events, was the first 
occasion on which T'he Times had failed 
to do justice to the manner and scope of 
the noble and learned Lord. It had been 
said, that there might be mistakes in the 
words of thereport. True, so there might; 
and, perhaps, the paper in question never 
caught the Eze Ilrepoevra of Lord Broug- 
ham. There was, however, in nature a 
class of animals denominated reptiles, He 
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did not know how many were the subdivi- 
sions of the class, but he supposed that 
three or four kinds of the reptile tribe had 
been showered on the head of his hon. and 
learned friend. And how had this taken 
place? How had it happened that the 
Lord Chancellor should pour down upon 
the head of one of the leading members of 
the Court of Chancery, his vocabulary— 
he would not say of abuse, he would em- 
ploy a stronger phrase—his vocabulary of 
calumny reported in the public papers ? 
His hon. and learned friend, the At- 
torney General must permit him to say, 
that if such things were tolerated, 
there would not only be an end of the 
independence of any member of the 
bar, but of the independence of any Mem- 
ber of that House. He would beg hon. 
Members to consider how the error, if it 
were an error, could have taken place. 
The Lord Chancellor, be it remembered, 
did not speak from the Woolsack. He 
stepped forward .and poured out, at con- 
siderable length, upon his learned friend, 
formerly the Solicitor General for his Ma- 
jesty, that vocabulary of abuse, or of ca- 
lumny, which was now supposed to be in- 
correctly reported in the public Press. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite had said, that 
when the member for St. Mawes was at- 
tacked, his friends and the Duke of Wel- 
lington were present. Now he (Sir Charles 
Wetherell) did not suppose, that his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington was particularly 
well acquainted with the interior of the 
Affidavit Office of the Court of Chancery. 
But, then, there was the Earl of Eldon in 
the House of Peers, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor must have forgotten that when he 
was a Member of the House of Commons 
he was always in the habit of attacking 
Lord Eldon. Such arguments might do 
very well as the peroration of a speech be- 
fore a Jury, but that House was not to be 
told that, because Lord Eldon and the 
friends of the hon. member for St. Mawes 
were present in the House of Peers, the 
Lord Chancellor might, therefore, pour 
out his torrents of abuse as he pleased. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary 
for Ireland, had indeed said, that ninety- 
nine persons out of every hundred were 
satisfied with Lord Brougham; but he 
would tell that right hon. Gentleman what 
every body but himself well knew, that the 
proportion between the satisfied and dis- 
satisfied was in the inverse ratio. Ninety- 
nine out of every hundred were not satisfied, 
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The right hon. Baronet, (the member for | 


Tamworth) had been fallen foul of by the 
Attorney General for taking this report as 
the correct report of the speech. When 
the Lord Chancellor was examined before 
the Committee of that House, these offices 
of the Court of Chancery were recommend- 
ed by him to be abolished, and yet when 
they became vacant, he filled them up; 
and all the question asked by the hon. 
member for St. Mawes was, were they fill- 
ed up provisionally ornot? Was the per- 
son filling them bound to consider himself 
a trustee for the public, and liable to be 
turned out even the next day. Lord Broug- 
ham had not answered that question. Lord 
Brougham ought to have taken an obliga- 
tion from the person he appointed, that 
when the place was abolished he should 
give it up without any claim upon the 
public for vested interests. The only ma- 
terial question which Lord Brougham 
ought to have answered he had not an- 
swered. All he had condescended to say 
was merely, that hehad put his brother into 
the office because he was under his control. 
Let any man now get up and say, whether 
Lord Brougham had or had not given this 
office to his brother under a condition, that 
if Parliament abolished the places, he 
should yield them up, and have no right 
or claim whatever to any compensation. 

The Attorney General : It is so. 

Sir Charles Wetherell continued. It 
was said so now ; but what a posthumous 
saying. 

Mr. William Brougham: The learned 
Member was really arguing hypothetically, 
and occupying the time of the House in 
vain. The Lord Chancellor had clearly 
stated, that it was necessary to fill up the 
vacant offices, for, otherwise, certain deeds 
could not be entered, and he had put his 
brother into the situation because he was 
a person in whom he could place the most 
perfect reliance as to his throwing up the 
places at the instant, if Parliament thought 
fit to abolish them; and, in that case, not 
one single word would be heard about 
vested interests. 

Sir Charles Wetherell resumed. The 
hon. and learned Member was only at- 
tempting to put right a person who was 
already right. All that the Lord Chan- 
cellor had said, was, that he had appointed 
his brother, because he had over him a 
control. Nothing whatever was said of 
vested rights. 

Mr. W. Brougham ; Certainly there was. 
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Sir Charles Wetherell : The most certain 
person might be uncertain, as well as that 
the most certain reporter might be incor- 
rect. The noble Lord had said at the same 
time, that he had a right to fill up the 
office, which was not consistent with his 
having said, what he was reported to have 
said, respecting vested rights. The con- 
sequence or the inference from the propo- 
sition, was, that he had a right to fill up 
the office, with all the emoluments and 
vested interests belonging to it. 

Mr. William Brougham: No, no, no. 

Sir Charles Wetherell: The hon. and 
learned Member might shake his head, but 
he would not shake him from his argu- 
ment. His report of the conversation was 
by far more incorrect than the report of 
the speech in The Times. He (Sir Charles 
Wetherell) would repeat, that Lord 
Brougham had said nothing of the sort 
attributed to him by the hon. and learned 
member for Southwark, and the suppo- 
sition was altogether inconsistent. Now, 
his hon. and didactic friend, the Attorney 
General, complained that he was not 
present when the question was put; but 
he must say that every thing which could 
be done, every thing that was due from 
one gentleman to another, had been done 
by his hon. and learned friend the member 
for St. Mawes. The language and sar- 
casm which had been thrown out by the 
noble and learned Lord in another place, 
were of a nature utterly to extinguish 
many men who might be less competent 
to maintain themselves, either as men of 
honour or of professional standing, than 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was. He 
would say, that such language used else- 
where would go to demolish a man, not 
only as a Member of Parliament, but as a 
private gentleman. He differed materially 
from the hon. member for Calne, who had 
said that provocation had been given suf- 
ficient to bring out a strong blow. It had 
been argued that the question was not to 
be put without notice, but he well remem- 
bered when the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site, (his friend, he believed, he might call 
him) now First Lord of the Admiralty, sat 
on his (Sir Charlies Wetherell’s) side of 
the House, he was very prone to put ques- 
tions upon all occasions, in common with 
bis hon. friend. If there was an appoint- 
ment to which a salary of 100/. or 300/. 
a-year attached, or if my Lord Bathurst 
had a son, or any relation put into any 
public situation, then there was such 
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catechising, aye, such cheerings, and 
queerings too—aye, he would say, such 
queerings as never were known, and which 
were certainly much out of place. Ques- 
tions were put, and upon a mere verbal 
promise made in Committee, regular dis- 
cussions were entered into. But, in the 
present instance, there was a case of a par- 
ticular nature, about which it was proper 
to ask questions : and would the House of 
Commons allow a man, an hon. and 
learned Member of the House, to be put 
down by the anvil in the smithy of the 
noble and learned Lord ? Absurd ! Would 
they permit’ him to be crushed by this 
Vulcan-like force played upon him else- 
where? If the House did allow this, he 
would say, they would demolish the inde- 
pendent spirit of the House. 

Mr. Robinson had said, on a former 
‘evening, that he took no part in the dis- 
cussion, until he heard a noble Member of 
the Government say that he knew nothing 
about the appointment, and that he was 
not able to give any answer. He thought 
that no one had a right to complain of his 
putting his veto upon the filling up of an 
office which all parties allowed to be un- 
necessary. He would ask, was it ever 
known in that House, that it was not 
proper for any Member of that House to 
ask such questions? Whatever incon- 
venience might have arisen from the dis- 
cussion of that evening, it was altogether 
to be attributed to the line of conduct 
adopted by the Lord Chancellor in the 
other House; who, not satisfied with 
making the explanation, which he was call- 
ed upon to make in his own defence, had 
stepped out of his way to cast imputations 
upon a Member of the House of Commons, 
in a manner peculiarly offensive. If the 
House was not prepared to surrender the 
independence of its Members to the Lord 
Chancellor, it would not suffer such con- 
duct to pass unnoticed. If such proceed- 
ings were allowed to go on, it would be 
necessary at last to adopt serious Measures 
to check them. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne confirmed what 
had been said, respecting the explanation 
of the Lord Chancellor, and added that 
the noble and learned Lord further said, 
that he did not believe that his brother 
would hold the office a sufficient time to 
reimburse himself by the fees, for the 
expenses to which he had been put in ac- 
cepting it. He trusted that the discussion 
would be carried on no longer, 
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Lord John Russell said, I should not 
have entered into the discussion, had not 
hon. Gentlemen opposite thought proper 
to do that which is not generally done, 
by attacking the noble and learned Lord 
Chancellor, for language attributed to him 
in a newspaper, and in some measure dis- 
claimed for him; at the sametime that they 
say nothing of the substance of his explan- 
ation, respecting the offices which he has 
given to his brother, but speak as if he had 
not given any reply to the charges brought 
against him. I beg to remind them, that 
the substance of his defence was this— 
that he still maintained the opinion that 
those offices ought to be abolished; that 
he had prepared a bill for the abolition of 
them, which he had not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward; and that, as 
there were certain duties which some one 
must perform so long as the offices existed, 
he had given them to his brother, as a 
person in whom he could place the most 
perfect confidence, and who would not 
claim compensation on the ground of 
vested rights, whenever the Legislature 
should make the necessary regulations for 
the abolition of the office. If that be not 
an answer to the charges brought against 
my noble and learned friend, I know not 
what answer could satisfy the constitu- 
tional and parliamentary jealousy of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Some Gentlemen 
have laid much stress upon the words of 
the Lord Chancellor, that he had a right 
to make these appointments. Surely, I 
say, when his filling up the offices was 
made the subject of a grave accusation 
against him, by a Member of the House of 
Commons, he could not very well do 
otherwise than assert, in his vindication, 
that he had a right to make the appoint- 
ment. It is not fair dealing on the part 
of the hon. member for Worcester, and 
other hon. Gentlemen, to say that we find 
fault with them for asking a question re- 
specting the filling up of any office which 
may have become vacant. We do no such 
thing. It is the right of every Member of 
this House to ask such questions, even if, 
in doing so, he should exceed a little, in 
constitutional and parliamentary jealousy. 
We have not complained, Sir, that ques- 
tions were put, such as we ourselves were 
accustomed to put, when we sat upon the 
other side of the House. Every Gentle- 
man in this House has a right to put such 
questions ; but, perhaps, some Gentlemen 
opposite, from not having had so much 
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experience in opposition as we had, from 
not having served so long an apprentice- 
ship as we served, have not yet learned to 
put their questions in a proper manner. 
Thus it was, perhaps, that the hon. and 
learned member for St. Mawes put his 
question in such a way, that as my noble 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
remarked in his reply, it was impossible to 
pick the question out of the invective which 
surrounded it. When the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was accused of having made a 
violent philippic, he denied the charge, in- 
timating, that if he did not deliver a 
violent philippic last night, he would take 
an early opportunity of doing so. I can- 
not help thinking that the whole of this 
debate would have been avoided, if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had contented 
himself with asking a simple question 
about the continuation of the office in 
question, or the compensation connected 
therewith. If he had done this, he would 
not this evening have had to complain of 
the language he supposes to have been 
used by the Lord Chancellor; and,in my 
opinion, so far from what has taken place, 
acting in future as an impediment to ques- 
tions being put, I think it will only prove 
a useful precedent for inducing Gentlemen 
to ask real bond fide questions, and not to 
take the advantage of no one being present 
to answer them, for spreading latent ac- 
cusations against those who are absent. 
Sir Henry Hardinge: It appears to me 
that the lecture we have just heard from 
the noble Lord, has been delivered for the 
purpose of preventing any similar questions 
being ever again asked in this House. The 
greater part of the noble Lord’s speech 
referred to the vindication of the noble and 
learned Lord; but no one has found 
fault with the noble and learned Lord for 
entering into that vindication. The com- 
plaint of my hon. and learned friend re- 
ferred to the terms of which the Lord Chan- 
cellor thought proper to make use in the 
course of that vindication ; and, for myself 
I beg to say, that I think that those terms 
were excessively indecent, and that the 
language was of a most opprobrious kind. 
When we look at what certain members of 
the present Cabinet have done, are we, in- 
deed, bound to suppose that they are so 
very immaculate on the subject of sine- 
cures? I remember, that, according to the 
Report on the Civil List, the Lord Privy 
Seal said, that he found so little to do in 
his office, that he really could not think of 
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touching any of the fees, or of taking any 
of the salary ; the Postmaster General also 
stated that he could, on no account, take 
his salary, when he saw his neighbours 
round Goodwocd suffering so much from 
the distressed state of the country; and 
yet now both these noble Lords were in 
the receipt of their salaries, and had, 
therefore, shown that they were not alto- 
gether free from human infirmity. In my 
opinion, the question of my hon. and 
learned friend was quite fair; all that he 
did was, to ask whether this sinecure office 
was to be given up, or not, and to that 
question no Cabinet Minister had been 
able to give an answer. Under these circum- 
stances, | think that my hon. and learned 
friend has a most decided right to complain 
of the Lord Chancellor having used terms 
so indecent and improper. The noble 
Lord (Althorp) has rightly said, that he 
thinks it wrong for the Members of the 
two Houses of Parliament to be bandying 
phrases, and to irritate each other by ac- 
cusation on one side, and recrimination on 
the other. In that opinion I quite agree 
with him. But is this an isolated case ? 
Quite the contrary. The Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, following the example of 
the Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, 
took an opportunity last night of attacking 
the hon. member for Dundalk, and of 
stating that that hon. Gentleman had 
rendered himself odious as a Member of 
Parliament to his constituents. How 
dare the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
make that accusation, in the absence of 
the hon. Gentleman ? And yet, with such 
violations of decorum as these staring us in 
the face, we are to be told, forsooth, that it 
is indecent to ask what I assert to have been 
a strictly parliamentary question. To what 
do these examples amount? Here we 
have the Lord Chancellor of England, 
high on account of his station, and still 
higher on account of his abilities, in con- 
junction with another noble and learned 
Lord, pursuing a course directly opposite to 
their duties as Peers of Parliament; a 
course, too, which, if not resisted, must 
put an end to the freedom of debate in 
this House. Reference has been made in 
the course of the debate to the Duke of 
Wellington not having taken any notice 
of the expressions made use of last night, 
by the Lord Chancellor. Now, I beg to 
say, that I am satisfied that if my noble 
friend had been aware of the manner in 
which my hon, and learned friend put the 
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question in this House, and if he dis- 
tinctly heard the epithets applied to my 
hon. and learned friend by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, I know the gallant nature of my 
noble friend, and his steady friendship to 
my hon. and learned friend, too well to 
believe that he would, for a moment, have 
allowed such expressions to pass un- 
noticed. 

Mr. Robert Palmer thought that too 
much time had already been occupied by 
this debate. If the Lord Chancellor had 
used the expressions imputed to him, no 
one could help regretting it; but he (Mr. 
Palmer) must confess that he could not 
bring himself to believe that those terms 
had been made use of. 

Mr. Robert Gordon defended the Duke 
of Richmond and Lord Durham; and 
said, that in taking their salaries, they 
‘had only acted in conformity with the 
express desire of the Civil List Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson confirmed this 
statement, and observed, that the request 
of the Committee had been backed by the 
whole of the colleagues of his two noble 
friends. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham was not satisfied, 
and on Monday next, he would bring the 
whole question fully under the considera- 
tion of the House. 

Order of the Day read. 


Ways anp Means—Tue Buneet.] 
The House went into Committee of Ways 
and Means. 

Lord Althorp : I rise, Sir, to lay before 
the House that financial statement which 
it is my duty to bring under the considera- 
tion of Parliament. Iam quite aware, that 
the circumstances under which I present 
myself are such, that I cannot come for- 
ward with any sanguine views of the 
future, or gratulatory recapitulation of the 
past. I am quite aware, that my state- 
ment must be one which a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has been unaccustomed to 
make of late years; and, therefore, I have 
to throw myself on the indulgence of 
the House. Under these circumstances, I 
am conscious that there is only one course 
which I ought to pursue, or which I can 
pursue, and that is, to detail fairly and 
plainly what the state of the case is with 
respect to the revenues of the country, not 
endeavouring, by either disguise or con- 
cealment, to decéive the House or the 
country on any one item connected with 
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that revenue. This, I am sure, is the best 
mode for me to adopt—the only justi- 
fiable mode for any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Now, Sir, the view which 
I have to present to the House of our 
finances must apply, in the first instance, 
to what is past, before I enter into the 
question of what I think likely to be the 
prospect for the present year. In conse- 
quence of the change that has taken place 
in the reckoning of our financial year, it 
will be necessary, when referring to what 
is past, to take the year as ending on the 
5th of January; but, when I come to the 
consideration of the prospect for the pre- 
sent year, in order-to make a fair com- 
parison, it will be most proper for me to 
take the year as terminating on the Sth 
of April. With these preliminary ob- 
servations, I shall now immediately pro- 
ceed to the statement which I have to 
make. Sir, I will begin by stating the 
circumstances of the revenue during the 
year of 1830, and then proceed to com- 
pare those circumstances with the cir- 
cumstances of the present year. The 
national income of the year 1830 (ending 
5th of January 1831) was 50,056,616/., 
and the expenditure was 47,142,9431., 
leaving a surplus of 2,913,673l. The 
expenditure of 1831 was, within 19,6461., 
the same as that of 1830; that is to say, 
the expenditure of 1831 was 47,123,2971. 
This similarity of amount does not arise 
from the equality of the votes of the two 
years (for the votes of 1831 exceeded 
those of 1830), but is owing to there being 
a saving in 1831, from the reduction of the 
four-and-a-half per cents, to the amount 
of 777,433/. To account for the increased 
expenditure, I ought to state, that there 
is an increase in the Army Estimates of 
225,1301.; on the Navy Estimates, of 
380,252/.; and on the Miscellaneous 
Estimates, of 743,490/., from which we 
have to deduct the Civil List charges, 
amounting to 322,711/., leaving a balance 
of 420,779l. These sums together amount 
to 1,026,1612. In the Ordnance Estimates, 
however, there is a decrease of 140,964. 
From the Unclaimed Dividends a sum of 
127,400/. would be derived, and these 
sums together, deducted from the excess 
above mentioned, left 757,7971., which 
makes, as I have already stated, a di- 
minution of expenditure in 1831, as 
compared to 1830, of 19,6462 It was 
thus evident, that, had the income of 
1831, been equal to that of 1830, there 
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would have been a surplus of 2,933,319/. 
But great reductions having been made in 
taxation in 1830 and 1831, the revenue of 
the latter year necessarily fell off to a 
considerable amount. Thus the revenue 
of 1830 was 50,056,616/. ; that of 1831 
was 46,424,440/., showing a deficiency of 
3,632,1762. in the latter year. This de- 
crease has taken place p incipally in the 
Customs and Excise, the decrease in the 
Customs being 1,024,052/.; in the Excise, 
2,341,360/.; making together 3,365,412. 
There has also been a decrease in the 
Stamp Duties of 110,292/.; and in the 
taxes arising from deferred collection, 
owing to the abolition of Receivers- 
General, of 149,062/. There is also a 
deficiency in the miscellaneous revenue, 
from several large payments having been 
made into the Exchequer in the previous 
year, on account of surplus of four-and-a- 
half per cent duties, and hereditary revenue 
of Scotland, of 113,030. These sums to- 
gether make 372,384/., which, added to the 
3,365,412. make altogether 3,737,796. 
From this sum, however, there must be 
deducted an increase in the Post-office 
of 64,1941.; and asum from Unclaimed 
Dividends 41,426/., making together 
105,620/., which, being deducted from 
the sum I have already stated, will show 
a decrease of income in 1831, as compared 
with 1830, of 3,632,176/. These items 
refer to the year ending the 5th of January. 
The House is aware, as | have already 
stated, that the expenditure of 1831 
amounted to 47,123,297/., and the in- 
come to 46,424,440/. ; consequently there 
was a deficiency of 698,857/. I have al- 
ready shown, that the diminution of the in- 
come of the year was 3,632,176. ; and we 
now see that the deficiency,as compared with 
theexpenditure was 698,857/,. Of course, 
we must deduct the amount of the surplus, 
in order to show the deficiency of the year; 
and it, therefore, appears, that the state of 
the revenue at the commencement of 1832 
was, that instead of having a surplus of 
2,913,673/., as in the commencement of 
1831, though the expenditure of 1831 
was 19,646/. below that of 1830, there 
was a falling off to the amount I have 
already shown, of about 700,000/. It is 
right, however, that I should remark, that 
this result arose not at all from any falling 
off in the consumption of taxable articles, 
but from a diminution in the amount of the 
taxes. A large reduction was made bythe 
right hon, Gentleman, my predecessor, in 
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1830, a considerable portion of which came 
into the income of 1831; and I myself also 
made large reductions—reductions which, 
together, have turned out larger than the 
income of the country could afford. The 
reduction in the Customs on coals and 
slates has been about 900,000/. on ba- 
rilla, 90,0002., and on sugar and molasses, 
300,000/. besides which, there has been 
a deficiency in the corn duties of about 
200,000/. ; making altogether a deficiency 
of 1,485,000/. which, however, has nothing 
to do with the consumption of the people. 
In the Excise, the reductions have been 
still greater ; the reduction in the beer tax 
amounts to 2,350,000/., on leather to 
200,000/.; on cider, to 50,000/.; and on 
printed calicoes, (including the drawback), 
to 675,000.; besides which, there has 
been a diminution in the candle duty to 
the amount of 20,000/., chiefley arising 
from an expectation having been formed 
that some reduction in that duty would 
take place. Altogether, these reductions 
amount to 3,295,000/. which, added to 
the reductions of the Customs, make the 
reduction as compared with the former 
year, 1,414,5882., that is to say, the loss 
on Customs in 1830, was 1,024,052/., 
and on Excise 2,341,360/.; which, being 
added together, make 3,365,412/., leaving 
a balance, as I have already stated, of 
i,414,588/. when compared with the same 
items in 1831. But the deficiency of the 
revenue as I have already stated, is 
3,632,1761.; and, therefore, the statement 
that | have just made proves that there 
has been a considerable increase in the con- 
sumption of other taxable articles during 
the year. I think this circumstance must 
prove satisfactory to the House. For 
myself, I have, perhaps, been too sanguine, 
for I certainly did expect a greater increase 
of consumption; but, at all events, 
it is gratifying to find that so large 
an increase has actually taken place ; 
and whatever disappointment I myself 
may have personally felt at not finding 
my expectations realized, this increase 
is still a subject of congratulation which 
I feel bound to press upon the con- 
sideration of the Committee. It is now 
my duty to state, that the deficiency 
which existed at the end of the year was 
in proportion considerably augmented at 
the end of the April quarter; the reason 
of this is, that a large portion of the 
Estimates voted in the preceding year 
came to be expended during the first quar- 
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ter of the year 1832, and, consequently, 
the Estimates that had reference to the 
first quarter were not diminished in their 
amount. It is owing to this circumstance 
that the deficiency on the 5th of April 
amounted to 1,240,000/. This certainly 
is a large deficiency of income, and ought, 
I admit, to be regarded with general 
regret. The mode in which the Govern- 
ment has endeavoured to meet this de- 
ficiency has not been by the proposal of 
any new taxes; but we have tried to 
the very utmost to make reductions in the 
Estimates of the year; these reductions, 
however, could not take effect previous 
to the month of April, and, therefore, as 
yet they have not been brought to bear 
upon the deficiency I have just stated. 
Wehave reduced the Estimates, as the 
House is aware, to an amount that alto- 


- gether is not less than 2,000,000/. We 


have also looked to reduction, as far as 
we could, inthe amount of the expenses 
of the different public offices. With re- 
spect to the late Administration, I must 
do them the justice to say, that they acted 
with great vigour in this way. On re- 
ferring to their labours, I find that in 1828, 
the first year of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Administration, the reductions effected 
amounted to 188,91147. ; in 1829, they were 
42,0197.; in 1830, they were 109,1291.; 
making together 340,089/. Thiscertainly 
was a large reduction, and of course ren- 
dered it the more difficult for us to con- 
tinue and extend these diminutions. The 
reductions, however, which we were able 
to make during the first year we were in 
office amounted to 234,3531. ; and, during 
the present year, I think that I am below 
the mark, when I state that they will 
amount to 100,000/. I therefore think 
that we have a fair claim to say, that we 
have exerted ourselves to some effect as 
far as we have gone, and I trust that we 
shall find ourselves able to go on in the 
same course. This, I apprehend, is thé 
only mode in which the deficiency ought 
to be made up; but I am prepared to 
say, that if it appears that we cannot 
make reductions sufficient to meet the 
income of the country, it will be absolutely 
necessary to appeal to Parliament to 
strengthen the resources of the country 
for the payment of its expenditure; and 
I am perfectly satisfied, that, after I 
shall have proved that the reduction of the 
expenditure has been carried as far as is 
consistent with the safety, interests, and 
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honour of the country, I shall not fail to 
receive the support of the Parliament, 
even if it should be my misfortune to have 
to propose such a measure, I now think 
it desirable that I should explain to the 
Committee the mode in which this defi- 
ciency has accrued. In January, 1831, 
there was a surplus of 2,913,670/.; in 
April, that surplus was reduced to 
2,818,000/., and in July, to 1,895,2751. 
In October, the surplus was changed into 
a deficiency of 20,5387. In January, 
1832, this deficiency had increased to 
600,0002. The deficiency went on in- 
creasing to the end of the April quarter of 
this year, when it amounted to 1,240,000/. 
In the last quarter —that is, the July 
quarter, the progress of the deficiency 
seems to have been stopped, at least it 
was only increased by 32,7741. I need 
not state to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, that it is necessary to look to 
the whole year, in order to see what the 
deficiency really is; because, in the 
October quarter, the expenditure always 
exceeds the revenue, whilst in the other 
quarters the revenue generally exceeds 
the expenditure, and the House will ob- 
serve that it was in the October quarter of 
last year that the revenue was reduced 
from a surplus of nearly 2,000,000/. to a 
deficiency of 20,0007. Having stated, as 
clearly as I am able, the condition of the 
revenue up to the present time, I will 
now proceed to explain the view I take of 
the revenue of the present year. I will 
first of all state the expenditure of the year 
ending the 5th of April, 1832, and then 
compare it with the expenditure of the 
year ending the 5th of April, 1833, ac- 
cording to the Estimates already voted. 
The charge for the interest of the 


Public Debt was, for the year £ 


ending the 5th of April, 1832," .. 27,680,826 





Interest on Exchequer Bills .. 662,984 

Other charges upon the Consolidated 
Fund ae se aa -- 1,741,384 
Army expenses .. 7,551,024 
Naval expenses 5,842,835 
Ordnance oe 1,478,944 
Miscellaneous .. ia se ee =—2, 900,430 
Making a total of . +. 47,858,427 


The expenditure for the current financial 
year, ending 5th of April, 1833, will stand 
thus :— 


Ps 
.» 27,680,000 
685,000 


Interest on the National Debt 
Interest on Exchequer Bills .. 
Other charges upon the Consolidated 
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Fund .. i Pre -- 1,971,000 | then 260,000/. for cotton, and 70,000/. 
a expenses ws we ws ae 1,68 | for the other two, I may calculate that we 
a... OC 17424°688 shall have in the Customs, a total increase 
Miscellaneous .. =. .. 1,969,371 | of 430,000/.; let that be added to 
—————_| 16,275,000/. and it gives the whole 

Making a totalof .. —«. 45,696,376 | amount of Customs 16,705,000/. We 
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The expenditure of last year having, 
as I have already shown, amounted to 
47,858,427/., there will be a decrease in 
the expenditure this year of something 
better than 2,000,000/. I have now to 
state the probable produce of taxes and 
other sources of revenue, and to lay before 
the House the means generally by which 
his Majesty’s Government proposed to 
meet the expenses of the current year, 
and this statement I shall endeavour to 
make as clearly and as accurately as I 
can; and in looking to the future, I hope 
I shall succeed in laying before the House 
matters as they actually are; and I can 
sincerely assure them, that I have no wish 
to do otherwise than to endeavour to 
render a strict account of the financial 
condition of the country. I shall begin 
this part of the subject by stating, that the 
Customs’ duties for the year ending the 
Sth of April last produced a revenue of 
16,275,000/. I expect that, in the year 
ending the 5th of April, 1833, the duty 
on imported cotton will cause an in- 
crease amounting to 260,000/.; while 
the saving from the discontinuance of 
the linen bounties will amount to 100,0001. 
I also expect an increase of revenue from 
the duty on tobacco. The duty on this 
article has gone on regularly increasing 
for a long time past. In the year 1830, it 
was 2,858,000/.; in 1831], it amounted to 
2,910,0002., and in the year 1832, it rose 
to 2,995,000/. I think I am justified in ex- 
pecting in the present year an increased reve- 
nue from tobacco that will yield 35,0002. ; 
and I think the House will agree with 
me, that I am also warranted in antici- 
pating from the wine duties an equal 
amount. True it is, that in the last year 
there was no increase, but that is easily 
accounted for by the circumstance, that 
people being aware that a change was 
about to be effected in the scale of duties, 
availed themselves of the long notice to 
lay in large stocks, and therefore I think 
I have a full right to expect, that in the 
course of the ensuing year there will be 
an increase, and I think it will be ad- 
mitted that I am not going too far in 
stating that increase at 35,0007, Taking 





must, however, deduct from that asum of 
500,000/. being the amount of duties 
received upon corn, which | hope we 
shall hear nothing of this year, the pro- 
spect from the harvest being so good that 
I trust we shall this season have no neces- 
sity for any importation of foreign corn. 
For this reason, then, I feel bound to make 
from this sum a deduction of the 500,00 02. 
I have further in this place, to observe, that 
we must make a reduction of 100,000/. 
more on account of the diminutions which 
the new scale of duties contained in the 
schedule to the Customs Duties’ Bill; and 
there must also be adeduction of 80,000/. 
on account of sugar duties. We shall 
then have a total of 830,000/.; which 
being deducted from the gross sum of 
16,705,000/. leaves a remainder of 
15,871,0002. as the probable produce 
of the Customs for the present year. 
I think, then, as far as I can judge, 
that no one will say I have exaggerated in 
any of these cases, and that it will turn 
out that I have been perfectly justified in 
the anticipations in which I have indulged. 
I am perfectly ready to admit, that the 
income of the country has not, during the 
last two years, at all come up to what 
might have been the expectations formed of 
it two or three years ago; but I have no 
difficulty in saying, that it will appear 
that two of the causes which have kept 
down the amount of the revenue are causes 
that will no longer continue. The two 
causes to which I allude are the political 
excitement which has for some time past 
prevailed throughout the country; and 
the other, though one to which I never 
attached much importance, yet it did ma- 
terially affect the Customs—I mean the 
prevalence of Cholera. I am sorry to say 
that the cause still continues, but we have 
every reason to hope that its operation 
will not be of long duration. The third 
cause to which I attach the most import- 
ance, as having tended to depress the re- 
venue, is the state of the currency. It is 
well known that, during the past year, the 
currency has been gradually contracting 
—that throughout the whole of that period, 
the exchanges have been decidedly against 
this country, and that has, of course, pro- 
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duced a considerable stagnation of trade ; 
but, fortunately, it is a cause which no 
longer exists, and is not likely in future to 
operate. The exchanges are now in fa- 
vour of this country, and thus that which 
I considered the principal cause of decline 
may now be considered at anend. Having 
said so much about the state of the Cus- 
toms, I now come to the subject of the 
Excise. In the year ending the 5th of 
April last, the Excise amounted to 
16,516,6321. Ithink I may calculate that 
the increase of the malt duty will this 
year amount to 220,000/.—that the duty 
on hops will be 156,000/.—that the 
drawback upon printed cottons may be 
estimated at 165,000/., and that several 
minor matters will, taken together, yield 
150,0007. From the total of these items, 
we must make some deduction, for instead 
- of our having as was calculated, an ad- 
dition of 600,000/. in the spirit duties, 
there has been a falling off in these to the 
extent of 191,0002. Not that I believe 
the consumption of spirits has materially 
diminished within the time, but there has 
been only a small stock kept on hand, 
and I have no doubt that there will 
speedily be such an increase as to make 
good any temporary deficiency that 
may exist; therefore I think we may as- 
sign some portion of the 150,000/. to the 
increase that may reasonably be antici- 
pated in the spirit duties. Then, if we 
allow for the improvement that may be 
expected from the increased income arising 
from auctions, licenses, paper, soap, starch, 
and vinegar, we shall obtain a total of 
204,600/.; but taking these at only 
150,000/. it will not be said that I am 
sanguine in fixing the increase in the malt 
and hop duties, and the others that I have 
mentioned, at 631,0002., which will give 
for the Excise a total of 17,207,632/. I 
am aware that from this we must make 
a deduction of 350,000/. for the repealed 
duty on candles, which will leave the nett 
sum 16,857,6322. As to stamps and as- 
sessed taxes, I will take them at the same 
amount as last year. Then, as I have 
before stated, we have the Customs 
15,807,0007.; Excise, 16,857,632/.; the 
stamps upwards of 7,000,000/, with the 
assessed taxes and the miscellaneous 
sources of revenue the same as before, 
yielding a total of 46,470,000/. The Esti- 
mates for thecurrent year, with theexpenses 
of the Consolidated Fund, amount to 
45,695,3761. and the surplus arising from 
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the year ending the 5th of April 1833, to 
773,624l. This of course will be set 
against the deficiency of the year 1832, 
which will reduce the deficit upon the 
two years to 466,789/. Hon. Members, I 
trust, will do me the justice to admit that 
I have endeavoured to state the prospects 
of the country as low asI possibly could. 
For the year now going on, the revenue, 
as compared with the estima es, ought to 
yield a surplus of 770,000/. I believe I 
have now stated—at least as far as my re- 
collection serves me—I have stated all that 
is necessary in this the first opportunity 
I have had in the present Session of laying 
before the House the views of his Majes- 
ty’s Government respecting the income 
and expenditure of the country; and I 
do not think it at all necessary for me to 
occupy the attention of the House any fur- 
ther, reserving to myself the privilege of 
giving hereafter any explanation that may 
be required. I have now to state in con- 
clusion, that after the most deliberate 
consideration of the subject, his Majesty’s 
Government has arrived at the de- 
termination of proposing the renewal of 
the sugar duties. Filling the situation 
which I do, [ am of course called upon to 
move such renewal. My intention in rising 
was certainly to conclude with this Mo- 
tion; but 1 thought, and Iam sure the 
House will concur with me, that I ought 
not to have made any such proposition 
without entering into a full financial ex- 
planation. if there were room for a re- 
duction of those duties, there is no one 
who would feel greater pleasure than 
I should in proposing such a reduc- 
tion, I have not lost sight of the fact 
that we have been told, that with a failing 
revenue we ought to endeavour to revive it 
by encouraging an increased consumption 
through the means of diminished duties ; 
and it is further urged that with the pro- 
spect of a deficiency, it is not of much 
importance whether that deficiency be a 
little more or a little less. I confess I 
cannot understand the force of this reason- 
ing; but with respect to the fact, I may 
take leave to observe, that we have no 
ground for anticipating a deficiency in the 
revenue, and surely, with any prospect of 
a surplus, we should not be forward to 
relinquish any source of revenue. In a 
word, I think the House will agree with 
me, that the argument to which I am now 
referring does not apply to the present 
state of things. I regret to say, that, in 
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the situation in which I stand I find my- 
self called upon to move the renewal of 
these duties without any reduction what- 
ever; and it only now remains for me to 
put a resolution with that view into your 
hands. The noble Lord then moved a 
resolution, declaring thatit was the opinion 
of that Committee, that the several duties 
hitherto levied on sugar and molasses, be 
continued till the 5th of April, 1833. 

Mr. Goulburn said, the late period of 
the Session at which the noble Lord had 
brought forward his financial statement 
would prevent him from occupying the 
time of the House at any length. Even 
had it been brought forward earlier, there 
was not much in the speech of the noble 
Lord that required him to go at any length 
into financial observaticns. One fact was 
abundantly clear from the speech of the 
noble Lord, that at present there was a 
deficiency of means to meet the expendi- 
ture of the country. 

Lord Althorp: Ihave stated that there 
will be a surplus of 770,000/. this year, 
but that on the two years, 1832, and 1833, 
there is a deficiency. 

Mr. Goulburn.—There would, accord- 
ing to the noble Lord’s statement, be a 
deficiency at the end of the current year, 
on account of 1832, although in this year 
there was a surplus. The noble Lord 
would recollect that, on the occasion of 
his making his first financial statement to 
the House, he had warned the noble Lord 
against adopting that system of finance 
which the noble Lord then developed, be- 
cause he knew perfectly well that the result 
must be a deficiency of means to meet the 
expenditure. That now turned out to be 
the fact. 

Lord Althorp.—There is no deficiency 
with respect to the current expenditure. 
There is, on the contrary, a surplus which 
would be absorbed to meet the debts of the 
last year. 

Mr. Goulburn contended that there was, 
in fact, an actual deficiency. If he hada 
limited income, and in one year, got so 
much into debt, that he could not pay off 
that debt in the ensuing year, would not 
his means, to that extent, be deficient ? 
It was obvious, notwithstanding this al- 
leged surplus, that, at the end of the se- 
cond year, a certain portion of debt would 
still remain. There would evidently be a 
deficiency in the receipts of the country, 
up to that time to meet itsexpenditure. It 
had been very truly remarked, that no 
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country could be said to go on well, with 
reference either to its internal or ex- 
ternal affairs, if its finances were not 
so regulated as to meet its expenditure, 
and to leave asurplus. If this were true 
with respect to other countries, how much 
more strongly did it apply to this country, 
loaded, as it was, with heavy debts, con- 
tracted during a long series of wars. The 
great object of the Government ought to 
be to get rid of that superincumbent load 
of debt which pressed so heavily on the 
country. If, as had been said by a very 
high authority, it was right that this 
country should be enabled to hold a high 
hand amongst the nations of Europe, to 
excite the confidence of its allies, and to 
work on the fears of its enemies, if she 
were likely to be called on to make great 
exertions, the possibility of which had also 
been alluded to by the same high authority 
—then did he, considering these circum- 
stances, view with still deeper concern 
the statement of the deficiency of means 
to meet the expenditure. In such a state 
of things, could this country take that im- 
posing attitude which they had been told 
she might find it necessary to assume? 
Could she, when it appeared on the face 
of these accounts that her means were 
limited, take that commanding place in 
Europe which she ought to hold? The 
state of the finances of England was to her 
all important. She could not compete 
with continental powers so far as military 
force was concerned; and she had been 
enabled to cope with them by her unim- 
paired credit, and by her extraordinary 
financial resources. He did not mean to 
assert that those resources were in a dan- 
gerous state. No; but it did appear to 
him as if they were now so situated that 
they could not, if called upon by any 
sudden emergency, make a great and ef- 
ficient exertion. Last year the noble Lord 
had taken from the Consolidated Fund 
14,000,0002. or thereabouts. This was 
managed by sending forth Exchequer Bills, 
payable out of that fund in the first quarter 
of the succeeding year—that was, in the 
month of April. Such was the ordinary 
course of that financial operation. But, 
onthe bestcalculation which he could make, 
he rather apprehended that the payment 
of the charge on the Consolidated Fund for 
1832, on account of Exchequer-bills is- 
sued for the service of 1831, must neces- 
sarily be postponed to a much later period 
than was usual, according to ordinary fi- 
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nancial practice. It would seem that the 
resources of the country had been antici- 
pated to a very considerable extent, but 
to what extent he, of course, could not 
undertake to say. Coupling the large 
amount of unfunded debt. with this cir- 
cumstance, he would ask the noble Lord 
whether, if any contingency arrived which 
rendered it necessary to raise a large sum 
of money, he would not find difficulties in 
his way, that might prevent this country 
from taking that lofty attitude which she 
ought to assume? On these grounds, he 
expressed his regret at the statement of 
the noble Lord. He did not mean to 
cavil at any of the items enumerated by 
the noble Lord. Indeed, it would be very 
difficult, after hearing a long statement 
of figures, to attempt anything like an 
analysis of the noble Lord’s assertion. He 
. would, however, observe, that with refer- 
ence to some calculations which he had 
himself made, he differed from the noble 
Lord. Looking, however, to the receipts 
of the revenue, from the beginning of the 
present year, and particularly considering 
the Excise department during that period, 
he was led to believe that the calculations 
of the noble Lord would not, on the whole, 
be falsified. On former occasions, it had 
been customary to take the probable ex- 
penditure of the year, and to place the 
probable receipts against it. Now, the 
noble Lord calculated those estimates, as 
commencing in the April of one year, and 
ending in the April of the next; and he 
stated the gross amount of the Estimates. 
He thanked the noble Lord for stating what 
the gross amount of those Estimates 
was; because, looking at the papers 
with which these estimates were connected, 
he found, from the manner in which they 
were prepared, that it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to arrive ata correct conclu- 
sion. Some of those Estimates appeared 
to be voted for five quarters; others 
for four quarters. Some were made out 
with reference to existing balances, and 
others without any such reference. If, 
therefore, there were considerable. re- 
ductions made, as he admitted, yet they 
ought, to decide on the financial merits of 
the noble Lord, to be balanced against the 
surplus in hand, reckoning by the ordi- 
nary financial year. He would not, how- 
ever, dwell on this subject. The noble 
Lord relied on making further reductions in 
the revenue departments, besides those he 
had already made; on looking, however, 
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to the state of those departments in 1824, 
he could not discover the large reductions 
for which the noble Lord took credit. He 
did not believe the reductions of the noble 
Lord would exceed 60,000/. or 70,0004. 
which was much below the comparative 
statement of the noble Lord. The House 
would recollect that when the noble Lord 
proposed the alteration of the wine duties 
on a principle of revenue, he and his 
friends had stated, that, as a matter of 
revenue, that alteration would not answer 
the calculations of the noble Lord. It 
was not, however, as a matter of revenue 
that he had objected to that alteration, 
so much as an infringement on the comfort 
of theconsumer. He had then stated, that 
a great reduction of the consumption 
would take place ifthe duty on that wine 
which was used by the majority of the 
middle classes was raised, which would 
not be compensated by the increased con- 
sumption caused by lowering the duty on 
the higher priced French wines which were 
used by the rich. The statement of the 
noble Lord, this evening, had showed that 
his proposition had not been justified. 
Much of the increased duty the noble 
Lord had taken credit for arose from the 
duty on all the stock in hand; and when 
that was deducted, it would be proved 
that the consumption had not increased. 
Up to the 14th of the present month, the 
latest period to which the returns had 
been made out, the diminution of the con- 
sumption of Portuguese and Spanish wines 
was 274,000 gallons, while the increase 
of the consumption of French wines was 
only 15,000 gallons. In the ensuing year, 
therefore, when there would be no stock 
in hand to levy the increased duty on, the 
noble Lord would not find any increase of 
consumption to warrant that calculation 
he had made of an increased duty. The 
noble Lord anticipated that the increase 
of the revenue from that source would be 
180,000/.; but when the wine in bond 
was taken into consideration, it was not 
likely to produce more than 35,000. He, 
therefore, had no reason whatever to 
change the opinion he had formerly 
civen. He should like to know what we 
had gained from France as an equivalent 
for the indulgence we had shown to 
her wines, as he remembered that what 
France was to do in this respect, was held 
out to the House at the time the change 
was made, as an argument to induce it to 
consent to the change. He had not yet 
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seen any similar indulgence granted by 
France to any of our productions, and not 
seeing that, he could not say, that the 
alteration was more recommended by pro- 
moting an intercourse between the two 
countries, than by increasing the revenue, 
and promoting the consumption of French 
wine. The noble Lord had adverted to 
the increase of the malt duty, which he 
had heard with great satisfaction ; because, 
without arrogating any merit to himself, 
he might be permitted to remind the 
House, that when he had proposed the 
abolition of the duty on beer, he had 
stated, that he anticipated there would be 
an increased consumption of beer, and a 
diminutive consumption of spirits. He 
had, therefore, heard with satisfaction, as 
ar: evidence of the increased consumption 
of beer, that the consumption of malt had 
increased nearly one third. He was also 
happy to understand that there was a con- 
siderable decrease of the quantity of spirits 
consumed. The hopes, therefore, which 
he had formed of the people abstaining 
from the consumption of that nefarious 
compound (gin), and taking to the use of 
a more wholesome beverage, had not been 
falsified. As he understood from the 
noble Lord, that illicit distillation had not 
increased, he hoped that in the ensuing 
year the consumption of spirits would 
decrease still more. He would not further 
detain the House. He believed that the 
noble Lord was not too sanguine in the 
hopes he had formed of the resources of 
the country; and there was every likeli- 
hood that those hopes would be realised 
under the ordinary circumstances of the 
country. If there were no necessity for 
the country to make any new and greater 
exertions—if there were no new and un- 
foreseen calamity—he should be willing to 
run the hazard for the four next quarters, 
though there was a deficient revenue. But 
when he contemplated the probability of 
there being a call upon us for greater exer- 
tions, and when nothing was done to dimi- 
nish, butrather toincrease, the accumulated 
pressure upon our finances, he could not 
look forward with anything like hopes that 
the deficiency would be supplied. He 
derived some hopes, indeed, from under- 
standing that the noble Lord had aban- 
doned his ideas of further reducing taxa- 
tion ;—he derived some hope from hearing 
the noble Lord express regret at the defi- 
ciency of the revenue, which made him 
believe that the noble Lord would return 
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to the old practices, and endeavour to 

place the finances on a solid footing. At 

present, certainly, he looked forward with 

some apprehension to the revenue being 
| insufficient to meet the expenditure. He 
| was satisfied that if some efforts were not 
| made to obtain a surplus, though it might 
/not be a large one, we might be exposed 
| to great difficulties. 

Lord Althorp explained, that there was 
no danger that the deficiency bills would 
not be paid off as they came due in the 
current year. He conceived that the 
apprehensions of the right hon. Gentleman 
were destitute of foundation. The right 
hon. Gentleman, too, was mistaken, in 
saying that the comparative Estimates 
should be for five quarters. As they were 
not calculated to include the surplus, but 
only from April to April, there were only 
four quarters on which the comparison 
was founded. 

Mr. Goulburn explained, that his allu- 
sion was not to the deficiency bills, but 
to the bills charged on the Consolidated 
Fund. 

Mr. Keith Douglas did not think it 
necessary to go into all the details of the 
statement of the noble Lord ; but he must 
say, that there was not a man in the 
empire who did:not look with great appre- 
hension at the present state of our 
revenue, as growing out of the paralysed 
state of our trade and manufactures. The 
noble Lord admitted, that up to January 
last year, the deficiency of the revenue 
was 1,200,0002.; and the noble Lord ex- 
pected that up to January 1833, the in- 
crease would be 800,0007. He should 
like to know, in the present aversion from 
speculation and present dulness of trade, 
when no man entered into any concerns 
beyond what were indispensable, how the 
noble Lord had founded his expectation ? 
Numberless inquiries had been made by 
Parliament, but nothing had been done, 
and there would be the same uncertainty 
in trade hereafter as there had lately been. 
He therefore saw no good grounds for the 
noble Lord’s anticipations, particularly as 
there was a probability that we might be 
called on, from the state of the Continent, 
to make further and expensive exertions. 
The noble Lord had made a strange ad- 
mission in saying that he should not 
propose, in the present state of the finances, 
to make any reduction in the sugar duties. 
That was all the noble Lord said of the 
colonies. Formerly, the noble Lord had 
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held out hopes. of an improved fiscal 
policy being adopted towards the colonies, 
which was to be made known to the House 
of Commons. The noble Lord had, how- 
ever, not said one word on the subject, to 
which the Government was so strongly 
committed. The hon. Member quoted the 
despatch of Lord Goderich, dated De- 
cember 26, 1831, stating that a measure 
of financial relief for the colonies would 
be submitted to Parliament during the 
present Session. Why did not the noble 
Lord explain what measure was meant? 
After this announcement, an explanation 
was required. He must complain of the 
noble Lord not having given any explana- 
tion why this plan was abandoned, or why 
it was not brought forward. It was most 
careless in the Government, after it had 
propagated an edict, which had created a 
considerable excitement in the colonies, 
that it had not, upon this the proper occa- 
sion, taken the least notice of its own 
promises. 

Lord Althorp had not entered into any 
explanations as to the colonies, because 
the measure of relief was conditional on 
the adoption of the Orders in Council. In 
the Crown colonies, which had acted on 
these orders, it was intended, as the fairest 
means of relief for them, to remove a part 
of their local taxation. That, he believed, 
would give them a great relief, while it 
would not injure the sale of the produce 
of any other colonies. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, that it did not 
require any great extent of figures and 
calculations to explain how the deficiency 
of the revenue had arisen. The cause of 
it was simply this—that the present and 
last Ministers of Finance had repealed a 
greater amount of taxes than the proper 
sources of supply for repealing taxes had 
warranted. In 1830, the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had a fund to enable 
him with propriety to repeal taxes to the 
amount of four millions, consisting of the 
following items :—lIst, the surplus of the 
revenue of 1829, amounting to nearly 
2,000,0002. ; 2nd, the reduction the Duke 
of Wellington had made in the expendi- 
ture, to the amount of 1,000,000/.; and 
3rd, the reducing of the interest on the 
four per cent stock, and on Exchequer 
Bills, amounting to nearly 1,000,000J. 
This was the whole of the fund, namely, 
4,000,0001., which had existed since 1829, 
to justify a reduction of taxation. But 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
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hausted the whole of this in 1830 by the 
taxes he repealed, and the further repeal 
by the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, of taxes in 1831, to the amount of 
1,500,000/., made it quite evident how a 
deficiency of 1,200,000/. had taken place. 
It was but fair, however, to say, that the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not propose his reduction of taxes on the 
ground of any existing surplus of revenue, 
but on a plan by which he intended to 
make good the sum he might lose by 
repealing taxes, by laying on others of a 
less objectionable kind in their stead. In 
this he had been defeated by the House 
refusing to agree to the new taxes he pro- 
posed ; and although, under such a cir- 
cumstance, the noble Lord would have 
acted more prudently by not going on with 
his intention to take off taxes, yet allow- 
ance should be made for the difficulty 
he was placed in of refusing to afford the 
public relief after having held it out to 
them. It was not his intention on this 
occasion to go any further into details of 
the reductions which were now proposed, 
but to make some general observations on 
the state of our finances. What he parti- 
cularly wished to impress upon the House 
and the public was, that our object should 
not be confined to merely making good 
the existing deficiency of the revenue, but 
to make a large reduction of the present 
expenditure. He was willing to give 
credit to the noble Lord, and place con- 
fidence in his promise that he would do 
what lay in his power to diminish the ex- 
penditure; and he must add, that the 
noble Lord, if he continued to hold the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which it was his wish he should do, would 
be the first Minister of Finance who would 
really be able to accomplish a great reduc- 
tion; for he believed that no Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, up to that moment, 
however sincerely disposed to make an 
efficient retrenchment, had the power to 
make one, controlled as he was by all the 
adverse influence which governed majori- 
ties in that House under the old system of 
Representation. The noble Lord would be 
relieved from the pressure of those influ- 
ences which had existed out of this House 
as well as in it, and at the same time he 
would be impelled to be economical by the 
new influence which would grow out of 
Reform in Parliament, by a different 
description of Members being chosen by 
the new electors of the United Kingdom. 
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In this way he looked forward to seeing 
that the first great practical benefit the 
public would derive from the Reform of 
Parliament would be an efficient financial 
Reform. With respect to the practicability 
of making a great reduction in the expen- 
diture, he entertained no kind of doubt. 
In the collection of the revenue, very little 
had been done to diminish the charge of 
it, as already stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman below him (Mr. Goulburn). 
This charge amounted to about. 4,000,000/. 
a year. A single circumstance, which he 
had stated elsewhere, and which had never 
been contradicted, was sufficient to prove 
the possibility and necessity of reducing 
it—namely, that some years ago a much 
larger amount of annual revenue was col- 
Jected for a much smaller cost of collection. 
As to the military expenditure, if the same 
principle was adopted, namely, consolida- 
tion of departments, as that which had 
been so laudably carried into effect by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty with regard to 
the naval departments, a great saving 
would be the result. The management of 
the military expenditure was now scattered 
over a great many departments, which led 
to a very unnecessary expense, and to the 
business being less efficiently performed 
than it would be under a different system. 
Why, he would ask, was any opposing 
influence allowed to stand in the way of 
such a Reform, when no opposition had 
been made by the Government to the Re- 
form made in the naval department by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty? He entirely 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (the Secretary at War), that it 
was not at all understood how little power 
the Secretary at War had to regulate the 
finances of the army. His authority was 
little more than nominal; for, in point of 
fact, he acted so much under the control 
of those who had either a caprice for, or 
an interest in maintaining, a large military 
expenditure, that he could not make those 
retrenchments which he might consider 
necessary tobe made. The gallant General 
below him (Sir George Murray) had said 
that the Commander-in-chief was under 
the control of the Secretary at War. To 
this statement he could not give any con- 
tradiction ; but it was a statement of only 
one half of the case. The gallant General 
omitted to say, that the Secretary at War 
was, at the same time, very much under 
the control of the Commander-in-chief. 
It was quite notorious that fora number of 
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years a contest had been carried on between 
Secretaries at War and Commanders-in- 
chief, as to the respective rights and the 
functions belonging to these offices ; and 
those who knew how that contest had 
once been brought to something like a 
settlement were well aware that, by the 
rules laid down, the Secretary at War 
was placed in a situation that made his 
power over the finances of the army in a 
considerable degree subservient to the 
control of the Commander-in-chief. It 
remained so at this time, and he had no 
hesitation in saying, that some new ar- 
rangement must be made with respect to 
the duties and powers of these offices, to 
render the Secretary at War that efficient 
and responsible Minister of the Crown 
which he ought to be. He quite agreed 
with every thing the gallant General had 
said in praise of the present Commander- 
in-chief; and he was ready to allow, 
the public were greatly indebted to the 
Duke of York for the great improvements 
in our army; but his praise went no fur- 
ther than to the measures regarding the 
disciplineand the command of the army, for 
he could not bring himself to say, that, in 
what regarded the finances of it, the in- 
terference of Commanders-in-chief had 
been of advantage to the public interests ; 
although, with respect to the noble Lord 
who now filled the office, he personally 
had no reason to complain, he complained 
only of the system. As to the future 
amount of the military expenditure, he 
had no doubt that, when the several items 
of the Army Estimates came to be scrupu- 
lously investigated by a Reformed House 
of Commons, it would be found that a 
great many of them, which had been at 
all times upheld by military men in the 
House, as indispensably necessary for the 
efficiency of the military service, would 
not be agreed to. There was one more 
branch of the public expenditure to which 
he would allude, not but that there were 
many that he could with propriety men- 
tion, namely, that incurred upon the co- 
lonies. He thought there was much reason 
to complain that no Colonial Budget had 
been laid before the House in the course 
of this Session. It was now two years 
since the late Government promised that 
such a Budget should be produced. With- 
out one, it was impossible for the House 
to know what they were doing in the 
financial affairs of the Colonies. No 
Member could tell what expense was 
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right, and what was wrong. Withoutknow- 
ing what was the revenue of each colony, 
and what its expenditure it was impossi- 
ble to understand upon what grounds the 
House was voting away the public money 
to make good the deficiencies of the several 
colonial establishments. If a statement 
were laid before the House, showing 
the revenue and the expenditure of each 
colony, the means would be afforded of 
taking measures to increase the one and 
diminish the other; and to do what was 
of all things the most to be desired— 
namely, make such arrangements in mat- 
ters of colonial finance and trade, as would 
place the colonies in a situation to be able 
to defray the whole of the expense of provid- 
ing for their military defence. This was a 
question of the greatest importance to the 
people of this country, for although it was 
not possible to state exactly what the sum 
was which they paid annually on account of 
the colonies, sufficient information had 
been produced to show that it must 
amount to between two and three millions 
a-year. Here there was an opportunity 
afforded of reducing the public expendi- 
ture to a great extent, and the public 
ought not to be contented till full advan- 
tage was taken of it. The policy of redu- 
cing the expenditure it was right to adopt, 
on the general principle of its being the 
duty of Parliament to take no more from 
the pockets of the people than was strictly 
necessary for defraying the public services; 
but might be further illustrated in detail, 
by showing that it was only by reducing it, 
that the great defects of our financial 
system could be got rid of. It was only 
by reducing it, that we could now take off 
those most injurious taxes which fell 
directly on some of our manufactures, 
such as glass, paper, soap, &c., which 
were taxes of the worst description, and 
no effort should be spared to get rid of 
them. There was also that great disgrace 
to our financial system, the trade in smug- 
gling, which was created by our own 
acts. The business the House was occu- 
pied with only a few evenings since, of 
framing new penalties, and setting aside 
all rules of the Constitution, for more 
easily detecting and punishing smugglers, 
was one that was quite discreditable. It 
would certainly produce a considerable 
diminution of the revenue, to reduce 
the duties so as to put an end to 
smuggling, but as the articles were few 
which were smuggled, no pains should be 
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spared to diminish our expenditure, so as 
to admit of this reduction of duties being 
effected. The expense incurred in one 
way or other in attempting to suppress 
smuggling was not short of 1,000,000/. a 
year; yet we quietly submitted to this, as 
if it was a matter of course, and as if this 
great evilof smuggling could not be abated . 
With regard to the power of the country 
to bear its burthens, he felt no doubt that 
its resources were amply sufficient. He 
saw no reason for any despondency. The 
main causes of continued improvement 
and of new accumulation of wealth were 
unimpaired ; and whatever might be said to 
the contrary, industry was still advancing, 
and would still continue to advance. All 
that was requisite was a wise and honest 
management of public affairs; and this we 
could now calculate upon seeing take 
place, as the regular result of the change 
which had been made in the constitution 
of the House of Commons. 

Sir Robert Peel thought the noble Lord 
had acted perfectly proper in laying before 
the House, as far as he was able, a fair, 
unvarnished, and candid estimate of the 
exact state of our financial prospects ; and 
though these, certainly, were not very 
prosperous, for the noble Lord admitted a 
deficiency of 460,000/. on the current 
year, yet he did not think that deficiency 
was such as to give any serious cause for 
alarm. He agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet, that there was an elasticity in 
the resources of the country which ought 
to teach the House and the nation not to 
despair. At the same time, he did not 
think it politic to have a deficiency, for the 
Government might be driven either to 
incur fresh debt—and when he spoke of 
incurring fresh debt, he included the 
issuing of Exchequer Bills, and all those 
expedients which were resorted to for the 
purposes of turning off a temporary incon- 
venience; or it might be compelled as the 
only other course which would be open to 
it, to impose fresh taxes. Now, he thought 
it much better to keep those taxes which 
were already laid on, and to which trade had 
adapted itself, than to repeal them, and 
then to be driven to impose others in their 
stead. In the present state of public 
feeling, however, he must say, that he did 
not think it possible to keep up a great 
surplus revenue; and when he recom- 
mended Ministers to keep up an excess of 
revenue over expenditure, he did not con- 
template such a surplus as might be appro- 
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priated to the purpose of paying off any 
part of the debt, but sufficient to provide 
against contingencies and save the country 
under ordinary circumstances, from the 
necessity of borrowing. It was much 
better to maintain a tax to which the 
people were habituated, than run the risk 
of being compelled to impose a new one. 
When a new tax was laid on, many ways 
were found of evading it, but when it had 
existed for five or six years, the Excise 
and Revenue Officers had discovered all 
the abuses which were practised against 
the revenue, and were consequently en- 
abled to meet them, and therefore the 
revenue demands could not now be evaded 
with that facility to which the introduction 
of a new system would lead. Capital also 
had become used to its operation. He 
spoke of the generality of taxes, and with- 
out reference to the extreme case of a tax 
which might have become particularly 
odious. ‘This was the gloomy part of the 
subject, and admitting the deficiency, he 
for one, must join with the noble Lord in 
opposing the repeal of any of the existing 
taxes. Even admitting the deficiency, he 
could not concur in the gloomy view 
which some persons took of the state of 
our finances—persons who even ventured 
to doubt our ability to maintain the public 
faith, or support the nation’s honour abroad, 
he had no such opinion. Nor could he 
agree with those who contended that the 
state of the revenue indicated any increase 
of privation among the labouring classes. 
He had just read a paper lately before the 
House, containing a detailed account of 
the revenue of Excise; and when he 
noticed the progress of that revenue, he 
could not believe that the people were 
suffering from a diminution of comfort. 
Looking at that document too, he could 
not join with those who demanded a great 
increase of the paper currency of the 
country. There was a set of men who 
pretended to be deeply versed in the sub- 
ject of money, and who had discovered 
that the currency was not sufficiently ex- 
tensive to meet the necessities of the 
country, and that, whereas the Bank issued 
17,000,000/. per quarter, they ought to 
issue 25,000,000/., which they, in their 
wisdom, had laid down to be the precise 
amount requisite for the circulation. He 
might have more confidence in them, if 
they were less precise, but they founded 
their calculations on the fact, that our 
manufactures were all going to decay, and 
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that this amount of circulation was neces- 
sary to save them. from ruin. Unfortu- 
nately for these calculators, the paper he 
had referred to showed such an increase 
of consumption in many of those articles 
which tend much to the comfort of the 
labouring classes, as to afford matter of 
congratulation, and give rise to a well- 
founded belief that trade was not going to 
decay, and that the distresses of the people 
had been diminished, and their privations 
mitigated. There was a deficiency in the 
revenue, but no proof that the consumption 
of the people had fallen off. This theory 
then of the deficiency of the amount of 
the currency, was not in the least borne 
out by the documents which had been 
laid upon the Table, and to which he had 
already referred. Other individuals had 
stated, with some pride, that there had 
been some increase in the auction duties, 
quite forgetting that such an increase 
must more or less be founded upon the 
distresses of the country. But this was 
an argument upon false premises; for, 
from the papers before the House, it ap- 
peared that in the year 1832, as compared 
with the returns of the three preceding 
years, there had beena decrease of 726,2251. 
in the auction duties. There had also been 
an increase in the duties on bricks, though 
there was a decrease of the duties on tiles, 
which might be attributed to the preference 
which was given by builders to slates. He 
also thought that the duty on tiles was 
deserving of the consideration of the noble 
Lord opposite, with a view to its reduction. 
The revenue from glass had decreased, 
but that arose from the practice of making 
glass thinner, and consequently a less 
quantity would cover a larger surface. In 
the article of British spirits, there had 
been some falling off in the duty, but in 
the consumption of malt there had been 
an increase of 7,600,000 bushels on the 
average consumption of the last three 
years. When he heard the Beer Bill dis- 
cussed, in connexion with the late hours 
and the dissipation and idleness which its 
opponents described it as producing, he 
must say, that he did not think that a fair 
way of treating the subject; but this he 
would say, that when he saw the popula- 
tion consuming so much of that which 
might be considered as one of the neces- 
saries of life, he would appeal to that fact 
as a proof and test of the increasing com- 
forts of the great mass of the population 
of this country. In soap, in 1832, as 
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compared with the average of the three 
preceding. years, there was an increased 
consumption of 5,000,000 Ibs. [Mr. 
Hume: There is a decrease in Scotland.] 
Yes ; but the decrease in the consumption 
of soap, was confined exclusively to Scot- 
land. Next he found that the increase in 
the consumption of tea, in 1832, as com- 
pared with the average of the three pre- 
ceding years, was 1,583,000 lbs.; and 
how then could he admit that the con- 
suming power of this country was dimin- 
ished, when he found an increase in the 
consumption of those articles most neces- 
sary for the comfort of the industrious 
classes? He rejoiced to see this state of 
things; the additional consumption of 
these articles afforded him, he repeated, 
the greatest possible gratification, for this, 
among other reasons, because he saw in it 
a strong proof that the natural resources 
of the country were not in the least dete- 
riorated, and that they were capable, if 
required, of supporting even an increase of 
taxation, if such a thing should, under any 
future circumstances, be called for. There 
was another point in the noble Lord’s 
statement at which he felt disposed to ex- 
press his satisfaction, namely, the amount 
of the diminution in the public expendi- 
ture. The noble Lord had stated that the 
reduction made in the public expenditure 
for the year amounted to upwards of 
2,000,000/., and that undoubtedly was a 
great reduction; but then the question 
occurred whether the whole of this reduc- 
tion would be a permanent, or whether it 
would be a temporary one. He believed 
that this reduction in the public expendi- 
ture for the year chiefly arose from reduc- 
tions made in the army extraordinaries, 
and also in the navy. The reductions 
that had been effected in the navy, he 
believed were mainly attributable to the 
abstaining from the building of new ships, 
and the consequent purchase of stores 
during the past year. But the time would 
come when it would be necessary for us to 
build new ships, and to purchase addi- 
tional stores; and though, therefore, 
Ministers were perfectly justified in making 
such a reduction in the navy estimates 
this year, it was one that could not be 
regarded as permanent. The reductions 
effected in the army estimates he believed 
were confined to reductions made in the 
army extraordinaries, and with regard to 
the militia. The reduction with regard to 
the latter, arose from the militia not having 
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been called out for training this year, and 
that, therefore, could not be looked upon 
as a permanent reduction. The reduction 
in the army extraordinaries amounted, he 
believed, to 200,000/., and that alone 
would be regarded as a permanent reduc- 
tion. It was necessary, therefore, before 
they came to consider the 2,000,000/. and 
upwards, of reduction, which the noble 
Lord announced, to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances under which a great portion of 
that reduction was effected, in order that 
they might be enabled to judge whether 
any, or what portion of that reduction 
would be looked upon as permanent. He 
did not agree with the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Henry Parnell) in his expectations 
that a Reformed Parliament would still 
further reduce the public expenditure. He 
was sure that that right hon. Baronet 
would give the noble Lord opposite credit 
for every desire at present to reduce the 
public expenditure as far as he possibly 
could, and he would put it to the right 
hon. Baronet whether he thought that that 
noble Lord, if he could have proposed any 
further reductions in the expenditure, 
would have experienced any difficulty on 
the part of the present Parliament in 
carrying such a proposal into effect? 

Sir Henry Parnell said, he did not think 
that he would. 

Sir Robert Peel: Why then did the 
right hon. Baronet, giving, as he did, the 
noble Lord credit for every disposition to 
reduce the public expenditure, and con- 
ceding, as he did, that the present Parlia- 
ment was most ready to support that no- 
ble Lord in measures of such a description, 
why, he begged to ask, did that right hon. 
Baronet assert, that a Reformed Parliament 
would do more in that way? Partial as 
he might be to the constitution of the pre- 
sent Parliament, still he would assert, with- 
out the fear of contradiction, that, if the 
noble Lord opposite had felt it his duty to 
propose to that House such reductions as 
those alluded to by the right hon. Baro- 
net, in the collection of the revenue, and 
in the construction of public Boards, he 
would have met with no opposition from 
any one single Member in it, from partial 
or interested motives; and he was sure 
that, if any such opposition should be of- 


fered under such circumstances to the no- 


ble Lord, it would not have the slightest 
chance of success. It was not at all im- 
probable that hereafter still further reduc- 
tions might be effected in the public ex- 
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penditure, but he did not think that any 
new constitution of Parliament would force 
on the Government greater reductions than 
a sense of duty would induce the Govern- 
ment to propose, and which the good sense 
and good feeling of such a Parliament as 
the present would go with them in carrying 
intoeffect. He did notthink, therefore, that 
the self-interested views of any Gentleman 
in that House, constituted as it at present 
was, would oppose the slightest impedi- 
ment to the Government carrying into ef- 
fect any reductions which it should feel it 
to be its duty to propose, and he certainly 
did not anticipate any such diminution of 
expenditure from a Reformed Parliament 
as the right hon. Baronet seemed to ex- 
pect. The noble Lord had attributed the 
falling off which had taken place in the 
revenue to three causes, the cholera, the 
state of public excitement, and the state 
of the currency. Now, with regard to the 
first cause, he thought that the noble Lord 
had under-rated the influence of it, and 
that it had produced much greater effect 
in that way than he seemed to suppose. 
The undue apprehensions which had been 
entertained by foreign countries on account 
of the cholera, obviously did much to in- 
jure the trade and to diminish the exports 
of this country during the past year. With 
respect to the political excitement in the 
country, the noble Lord thought it was 
about toabate, and,on that score, reckoned 
on an increase of the revenue. He hoped 
that it might be so, but he saw no great 
diminution of political excitement in the 
instance of Ireland. 

Lord Althorp was understood to say 
across the Table, that the revenue of Ire- 
land had increased during the past year. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he was surprised at 
the fact, for he had never known such an 
effect produced by such a cause before. 
It might be that the public excitement 
would subside in England : but he did not 
think that the changes which had been 
made in the constitution of that House at 
all calculated to produce an increase in 
the revenue. On the contrary, he thought 
that the result of those changes would be, 
that apprehensions would prevail for the 
security of property—apprehensions which 
were likely to affect considerably the re- 
venue, and the productive powers of the 
country, and that the political excitement 
would continue as rife, and the Political 
Unions as flourishing and as noisy, as ever. 
The third cause to which the noble Lord 
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attributed the falling off in the revenue 
was the state of the currency; and the 
noble Lord had observed, that the changes 
which had taken place, as well as the un- 
certainty which prevailed with respect to 
ultimate proceedings, and the effect pro- 
duced by the fluctuation in the exchanges, 
had doubtless contributed much to that 
state of things in which they at present 
found themselves. Now, in his (Sir 
Robert Peel’s) opinion, the noble Lord 
had diminished the consequences of the 
Cholera, and he had much over-rated the 
effects of the changes in the currency. 
Undoubtedly, however, the Bank had 
contracted its issues, and, as aconsequence, 
the proceedings of the country banks must 
have been limited, and the capital required 
for the operations of commerce decreased. 
But if this were so, how necessary did it 
become, on the part of the noble Lord and 
his colleagues, to seize the earliest possible 
opportunity to place the foundation of the 
currency on some sure and satisfactory 
basis. Parliament should not be allowed 
to separate without some information being 
given to it by the noble Lord as to the 
course which the Government intended to 
pursue with respect to the question now 
under agitation. He (Sir Robert Peel) 
remembered well the Bullion Committee, 
and the difference of opinions which then 
prevailed, and was therefore convinced 
that the question could not be too soon 
settled. Although the Members of the 
Committee were bound to secrecy, the 
noble Lord, as a Minister of the Crown, 
had his own views on the subject, and he 
was bound, for the sake of the country, to 
make them public at the present moment. 
It was possible, perhaps certain, that the 
Committee would make no Report during 
the present Session ; and unless Parliament 
assembled for a short sitting in October 
or November, which he supposed was 
rather improbable, six months must elapse 
before the country could receive informa- 
tion on that most interesting subject. He 
repeated, full six months ; for the elections 
could not, under any circumstances, take 
place much before December, and as 
there were snows and storms, particularly 
in the North at that season, which must 
be taken into account, it was not at all 
improbable that the elections might not 
take place during the present year. With 
six months of recess, then, before them, 
he put it to the noble Lord, whether it 
would not be politic to put an end to that 
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state of uncertainty which the noble Lord 
admitted to have so strong an effect on 
the issues and the exchanges, by at once 
stating what were the views of the Go- 
vernment on the question. No one ex- 
pected the noble Lord to go into the details 
which were to form the subject of deliber- 
ation hereafter; but the noble Lord and 
the Government must have already made 
up their minds on the great leading points 
of the course they intended to pursue; 
and if the noble Lord described correctly 
the prejudicial effects of the existing state 
of uncertainty, he recommended him to 
put a termination to it by avowing at once 
the opinion of the Government. Such a 
course of proceeding would have an im- 
mediately beneficial effect ; it would give 
stability to the operations of commerce, 
and might have no inconsiderable effect on 
improving the revenue. Referring again 
to that, and the principal subject of the 
night’s discussion, he must again say, 
that he thought it unfortunate, that for 
two successive years, there should have 
been a deficiency in the revenue; but he 
did not thence infer, that there had been 
any decay in the natural resources of the 
country. He was quite sure that those 
resources were fully adequate to meet any 
emergencies which we might encounter, 
and to maintain and preserve the national 
faith. He was certain that this country 
possessed within itself fully the means of 
paying its just debt, and that it would re- 
pudiate with scorn any scheme for pre- 
tending to liquidate that debt by an un- 
just reduction of that which the public 
creditor had a right to expect. He was 
confident that not only the wealth but the 
spirit of Englishmen would always prevent 
them from stooping to so dishonest an ex- 
pedient, and he was perfectly certain, 
that they would incur any sacrifice to 
maintain and uphold the national faith. 
The noble Lord had adverted to the state 
of the colonies. He (Sir Robert Peel) 
approached that part of the subject with 
pain, for he believed no Parliament had 
ever separated before, leaving the colonies 
in a state so little satisfactory to the 
mother country. All they knew with 
respect to the colonies was, that the Go- 
vernment did not intend to exact obedi- 
ence from the islands possessing separate 
Legislatures to those Orders in Council 
which had been the object of so much 
contention. He wished, however, to know, 
whether the Government persisted in its 
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intention to force the obedience of the 
Crown colonies. Every one knew, that 
the Orders, although nominally enforced 
in the Crown colonies, were universally 
disobeyed; and he put it to the noble 
Lord whether, under such circumstances, 
it would not be more consistent with the 
honour and dignity of the Crown, to with- 
draw them altogether? While he was on 
this subject, he wished also to ask, what 
reward the Government intended to bestow 
on the colonies that accepted the Orders ? 
The fiscal regulations had been abandoned 
—the discriminating duties were not to be 
collected ; but, if he understood the noble 
Lord right, the mother country was to pay 
a portion of the Civil List of the obedient 
colonies. Now, he put it to the noble 
Lord, whether, after all they had heard of 
the necessity of compelling the colonies to 
bear the expense of their own government, 
such an act was not retrogroding, and a 
departure from the avowed determination 
of those who were placed over that depart- 
ment? He could not sit down without 
adding a few words on the subject of 
foreign policy; and, with regard to that, 
and the state of our foreign relations, they 
were left in a state of equal ignorance. 
When there were rumours of naval arma- 
ments on the coast of Portugal, and when 
there were rumours, God knew whether 
well-founded or not, of naval armaments 
being about to proceed to the Scheldt, it 
was but common justice to the House and 
to the country, that some explanation 
should be afforded to them, before they 
separated, on the subject of our foreign 
relations. He supposed that the expenses 
of those armaments would come under the 
ordinary estimates of the year, as otherwise 
the usual course was, for the Crown to 
send down a message to Parliament for 
the extraordinary expenses necessary for 
such purposes. Now he could not but 
complain that Parliament was about to 
separate without any information on this 
subject. He wished the noble Lord would 
tell them whether the king of Holland 
would assent to the final treaty proposed 
to him by the Conference? Or whether, 
if such were not the case, that most dread- 
ful alternative, the uniting the forces of 
England and France, for the purpose of 
compelling him to do so, was the only 
course left to this country to pursue? He 
thought they had every right, also, to 
complain of the course which had been 
adopted towards Portugal. A civil war 
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now raged there, and a contest was going 
on for the throne of that country ; and he 
was persuaded, that neither one nor the 
other would have ever existed but for the 
direct encouragement given from this coun- 
try. Acontest for the throne of Portugal, 
when encouraged by England, was a thing 
that must always be deprecated as being 
totally opposed to the true policy and best 
_interests of this country. Indeed civil war 
could not exist there without damaging 
the interests of Britain. With respect to 
Holland, he could only say, that if the 
king refused to ratify the treaty, then the 
armaments which must follow wouid dis- 
turb the calculations of the noble Lord, 
and the surplus he had calculated on 
would not be realised. Whether, how- 
ever, the noble Lord’s calculations were 
or were not realised, whatever was done 
by this country, whatever money was ex- 
pended to force Holland to sign the twenty- 
four Articles, would be expended in a 
manner contrary to the true interests of 
England—against the independent rights 
of the smaller powers of Europe—and, 
if incurred in conjunction with France 
directed against Holland, would be incon- 
sistent with that course of feeling which 
the wisest British statesmen had always 
pursued, and which might be pregnant 
with consequences to the peace of the 
world which no man could foresee. 

Lord Morpeth said, he would take the 
liberty of making a remark upon a subject 
which much concerned a great body of his 
constituents. It would be remembered 
that there was a stamp duty of consider- 
able amount upon bills of exchange, which 
‘duty was increased a few years ago, and 
it was found to bear very hard proportion- 
ally upon bills for small sums. Formerly, 
a great part of the transactions in that 
large manufacturing district, with which 
he was concerned, was carried on by the 
circulation of these small inland bills of 
exchange, and it was a circulation cal- 
culated to be of great additional utility 
since the withdrawal of the small notes. 
That measure had, undoubtedly, many 
strong and powerful reasons to recommend 
it; but it had, unquestionably, been at- 
tended with a great decrease of the circu- 
lating medium, and a stinting of the 
means which gave life and activity to 
commerce. The circulation of bills of 
exchange drawn on account of country 
banks upon London bankers at a date not 
exceeding two or three months, was well 
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From terminating at a specific time, they 
did not run the risk of creating panic like 
small notes, by being presented all at 
once; nor an unlimited and excessive 
circulation, such as was apt to arise out of 
re-issuable paper which had no limit as to 
time. It might be further remarked, that 
they derived fresh security from the extent 
of their circulation, as every additional 
hand through which they passed,and every 
additional name indorsed on their back, 
furnished additional vouchers for their au- 
thenticity, and an additional security for 
their value. Now this medium of circu- 
lation, which would thus appear to be at 
once both wholesome and useful, had 
become very rare in the manufacturing 
district where it formerly prevailed so 
much, owing, in a great degree, to the 
high rate of duty which caused the sum of 
100/., if drawn in small bills, to be subject 
to twice the amount of duty that would 
be required, if drawn for in one bill. It 
happened hence that the manufacturers 
were put toconsiderable expense by having 
large bills to be broken into small ones ; 
or else the balance of their accounts 
remained unsettled in the merchant’s books, 
(which was the very worst state of things) 
from a disinclination to incur the expense 
of a stamp for a small balance ; for though 
the difference of expense might seem very 
trifling, it must be remembered, that in 
concerns of trade, profitswere made of very 
small savings upon a large number of 
transactions. It was true that the present 
state of the revenue did not invite his 
noble friend to consent to the reduction of 
duties; but it appeared most strikingly in 
the present instance, that the increase in 
the scale of duties had been attended 
with a very great diminution of their gross 
amount. He hoped that his noble friend 
would, during the recess, give his best 
attention to these considerations, with a 
view of effecting a diminution of the duties 
upon exchange bills for small sums at a 
limited date. 

Mr. Robinson expressed his satisfaction 
at the statement of the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, because it 
was much more consolatory than the 
country, under all circumstances, had 
reason to expect. For his part, he was 
bound to say, that he saw no grounds for 
any thing like despondency with regard to 
the revenue of the country. . According 
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to the statement of the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer, there’was every probability of , 
an increase for the year 1833; and, on | 
the same principle, he should anticipate a | 
similar increase for the year 1834 if, as, 
he hoped, the noble Lord persisted in his | 
present course, and made no attempt to 
raise a sinking fund. It had been said | 
that the labouring classes were proved, | 
by the condition of the revenue, to be, 
in a state of prosperity. The population | 
of the country was yearly increasing, and | 
consequently there might naturally be ex- | 
pected a proportionate increase of excised | 
articles. He did not wish to draw a dis- | 
couraging sketch of the state of society ; | 
‘but he feared much, that the returns, | 
which showed an increase in the consump- | 
tion of tea and sugar, were balanced by a | 
falling off in the demand for beef and | 
. the necessaries of life. With respect to. 
the noble Lord’s statements on the subject | 
of wines, he could only say, that he had | 
always been adverse to the increase of | 
duty on the wines consumed by the mid- | 
dle classes, and the reduction of the duties | 
paid on the more luxurious beverage of 
the rich, and the revenue was now suffer- 
ing under the effect of the change. He 
was afraid, however, that any change 
which might be made by the Legislature 
in particular duties would not in the end 
be satisfactory, and he would therefore 
recommend to the attention of the noble 
Lord some plan for a modified property 
tax. That, he was convinced, was the 
only sure way of alleviating the burthens 
of the lower classes. All interests were 
at present labouring under difficulties— 
agriculture, commerce, trade and manu- 
facture, were in a state any thing but 
prosperous ; and, if something were not 
done to afford them relief, the affairs of the 
country could not go on successfully. The 
noble Lord ought not to suppose, unless 
some means could be devised for relieving 
those interests, and for stimulating all the 
branches of industry, that it would be 
possible to continue the present rate of 
taxation. He must frankly say, however, 
that in his opinion the financial statement 
of the noble Lord was very candid and 
satisfactory, and that the noble Lord had 
rather underrated than overrated his re- 
sources, and had made ample allowance 
for any defalcations of revenue that could 
be apprehended. 

Mr. Courtenay should not have taken a 
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not alluded to a statement which he had 
made, a few nights ago, and which the 
noble Lord had put in a manner rather 
beyond what the observation warranted, 
He had certainly said, when a reduction 
of the duty on coffee was proposed, that he 
thought the apprehension of a loss to the 
revenue, accruing from the adoption of 
that proposition, was not much to be 
attended to, in what he then considered 
to be the state of the finances—namely, a 
state exhibiting such a deficiency as 
would render it imperatively necessary to 
take some strong measure, in the course of 
the next year, with respect to the taxation 
of the country, and the equalization of 
Income and Expenditure; but the noble 
Lord would recollect that that sentiment, 
was uttered under an erroneous impression 
of the condition of the revenue. He was 
extremely happy to find that the noble 
Lord had made some reductions, which 
he had taken the liberty of advocating. 
As the subject had not yet been more par- 
ticularly alluded to, he would take the 
opportunity of returning his thanks to the 
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interests (although he was unconnected 
with them), for the reduction he had 
made in their favour—a reduction so im- 
portant, that even if it had tended to in- 
crease the deficiency in the revenue, he 
should have supported it. Without enter- 
ing into the general question, he might be 
permitted to say, that there ought to be 
some surplus. He knew the noble Lord 
would not agree with him in his opinion of 
the propriety of maintaining a sinking 
fund; but there was one mode of ex- 
tending the revenue, which he . thought 
would be most beneficial—he meant the 
conversion into redeemable annuities of 
certain perpetual annuities. He wished 
to ask the noble Lord, whether Govern- 
ment had taken steps to prevent that con- 
version ? The arrangement would proceed 
exactly upon the principle of a sinking 
fund; but still, for many reasons, it 
would have a superiority over any other 
mode of accomplishing the same object. 
There was one other point to which he 
wished to address himself. The noble 
Lord had referred, in a very handsome 
manner, to the reduction in official sala- 
ties, and other heads of public expendi- 
ture, that had been effected by the former 
Government. He wished the noble Lord 
would only present to the House a state- 
ment of all the reductions which had been 
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effected during the last five years. He 
would say, that, without imposing a single 
tax, the Duke of Wellington effected re- 
ductions in the public expenditure to a 
greater extent than had been done by any 
preceding Minister. He could not accuse 
his Majesty’s present Ministers of having 
neglected to do justice to the late Govern- 
ment on this subject; but really, the mis- 
conception which seemed to exist through- 
out the country upon this point was quite 
painful, and positively heart-rending. It 
was only a very short time back, during 
the prevalence of great political excite- 
ment, that a meeting at which he believed 
the hon. member for Middlesex presided, 
was called, to address the King on the 
supposed retirement of his Ministers; and 
a handbill was circulated on that occasion, 
in which a comparison was drawn between 
the merits of Earl Grey and the Duke of 
Wellington. Under the head of the latter 
were the words, “ increase of taxation; ” 
under the former, “ reduction of expendi- 
ture ;” it being perfectly notorious, as he 
had already observed, that the Duke of 
Wellington had reduced the taxation of 
the country to an extent—all things con- 
sidered—greater thaa any Minister who 
had immediately preceded him; and every 
tax which he reduced, was one that pressed 
more immediately upon the lower orders. 
That led him to notice a remark which fell 
from the right hon. Baronet, the member 
for Queen’s County (Sir Henry Parnell), 
with reference to the opposition supposed 
to have been hitherto given by the Mem- 
bers of this corrupt House of Commons, 
to all reductions in the expenditure of the 
country. Under the present constitution of 
the House, the most eminent of the reduc- 
tions that had been made by both the late 
and the presentGovernments—for there was 
no difference between them in that respect 
—had been in the very offices which were 
generally supposed to be bestowed upon 
members of Parliament and their connex- 
ions. Observations had been made with 
respect to the reduction of the duty on 
wine, and the facilitating of the intercourse 
between this country and France, and the 
House would permit him to remind it, 
that, agreeing with the noble Lord on prin- 
ciple, he had taken the liberty of stating, 
in an early period of the Session, that, in 
the then state of our connexion with France, 
it was not the proper time to make that 
reduction. It certainly was his opinion 
that reductions of that description should 
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be kept under our command, with a view 
to our relations with foreign governments. 
Mr. George Villiers, he believed, had lately 
been sent to Paris, for the purpose of enter- 
ing into a negotiation upon this subject. 
He should wish to know whether there 
was any probability that, before the rising 
of the House for the vacation, any such 
negotiation would be concluded. With 
reference to the observations of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, on the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet, the 
member for Tamworth, as to the condition 
of the Excise, the hon. Member was in error, 
for it was clear that, on the average of any 
number of years, the consumption of the 
people, even of beef and other substantial 
food, had certainly increased. At the 
same time, he was by no means disposed 
to deny that it might be true that the con- 
sumption of exciseable articles had in- 
creased, because they were substituted for 
articles which were not exciseable. With 
reference to the state of our foreign rela- 
tions, he was not disposed to enter into that 
question, because he was not without hope 
that, even at this late period of the 
Session, some exposé might be ‘made by 
the noble Lord at the head of the foreign 
affairs upon this subject. The right hon. 
Baronet, the member for Tamworth, ob- 
served, that Parliament never was in such 
a state of ignorance, with respect to the 
foreign relations of this country, as at this 
moment. This was true. He believed that 
it had been caused by the circumstance of 
our having adopted, since the peace, a 
policy of which he entirely approved— 
the policy of keeping our army and navy 
in such a condition that small expe- 
ditions and armaments might be, at 
any time, despatched to any part of the 
world without increasing the estimates for 
the current year. If this had not been the 
case, the present Administration could 
not have taken the steps which they had 
adopted without recurring to the House. 
At the same time he must say, that the 
present Government had availed them- 
selves, to a greater extent than any other, 
of the facilities afforded them by this 
state of things, to avoid communications 
with the House. In conclusion, he would 
observe, that he never did hear a Budget 
in which there appeared to him to be less 
exaggeration (as far as he could judge) 
than that which the noble Lord had pro- 
duced to-night. He had a perfect con- 
fidence in the resources of the country, 
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and he trusted that the time would come 
when the House might be enabled to 
congratulate the country upon possessing 
a surplus. 

Lord Sandon wished for some explana- 
nation with regard to the manner in which 
the administration of affairs in the colonies 
was to be left. It seemed with regard to 
the Crown colonies, that they were to be 
relieved from either a part, or the whole 
of their internal expenses. He wished to 
know whether they were to be relieved 
from the whole, or only from a part of 
those expenses; and from what period the 
boon was to date? He wished also to 
know whether the same boon was to be 
held out to allthe colonies on the condition 
of their acquiescence in the Orders in 
Council? Adverting to what had fallen 
from the hon. member for Worcester on 
‘the subject of agriculture, he must say, 
that he did not think that agriculture was 
in the depressed state which the hon. 
Gentleman supposed. The farmers were 
perfectly satisfied. 

Colonel Sibthorp was bound to differ 
from the noble Lord on the subject of the 
state of agriculture. He expressed his 
astonishment at the congratulations which 
the noble Lord had received on his finan- 
cial exposé. Recollecting the last Budget, 
it appeared to him that we had got out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. As the noble 
Lord’s former promises had n ot been ful- 
filled, he believed that the same would be 
the case with the promises which the 
noble Lord had that evening made. He 
saw no grounds for a single hope that 
there would be any diminution of taxa- 
tion. He was sure, that the noble Lord 
opposite applied himself night and day to 
the duties of his office; but although he 
had a great respect for the noble Lord, 
and was always pleased to see him as the 
president of a cattle show—yet, hating 
flattery as he hated the devil, he could not 
compliment the noble Lord on the manner 
in which he discharged the functions of 
his highstation. He trusted that he should 
soon see the benches opposite cleared of 
the present occupants. 

Mr, Burge must, on that, as on all other 
occasions, recommend to his Majesty’s 
Government a course of proceeding with 
respect to the colonies, which would in- 
spire them with confidence, by giving no 
countenance to those who would excite 
and inflame the passions of the negro 
population; and by impressing on the 
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people of this country that they had the 
greatest interest in the preservation of the 
prosperity of those colonies. By such 
conduct they would reconcile the colonies 
to the load of taxation under which they at 
present laboured. He hoped that, in the 
recess, Ministers would apply their minds 
to this important subject, It was painful 
to see, among the pledges required from 
candidates for return to Parliament, one 
that they would support certain measures 
respecting the colonies, without any regard 
to justice, or to the great interests of the 
empire. He trusted that the candidates 
would tell the people how fatal an acqui- 
escence in their wishes would be, not only 
to the interests of the colonies, but to their 
own. 

Lord Althorp said: The right hon. 
Baronet, the member for the Queen’s 
County, complains that I have not brought 
forward a colonial Budget. But, Sir, there 
are greater difficulties in the way of pro- 
posing such a statement than the right 
hon. Gentleman seems to be aware of. 
We have been able to prepare Estimates 
of the charges of some of the colonies, 
and the Estimates respecting the others 
are in a forward state; so that I hope that 
by the next Session of Parliament, we 
shall be able to produce a Budget for the 
whole of the colonies. With respect, Sir, 
to the question which has been put to me 
by the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth, I have to say, that it is impos- 
sible that the colonies could be induced to 
adopt those measures for the improvement 
of the condition of the slaves, which we 
all have so much at heart, without this 
country’s adopting some measures for the 
relief of the colonies from the distresses 
under which they are at present suffering. 
But when I was asked before, respecting 
the intentions of the Government in 
this matter, I said that 1 should not 
propose any measure of direct fiscal 
relief other than by a reduction of 
the taxes on colonial produce. But, in 
consequence of the appointment of a 
Committee, in each House of Parliament, 
to inquire into the condition of the slaves, 
and other matters connected with the 
Colonies, it has been thought right to 
withdraw the Orders in Council from those 
colonies which have Legislative Assem- 
blies; and it was felt, at the same time, 
that it would be unfair to exact those 
taxes from such of the Crown colonies as 
had adopted the Orders in Council, But 
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the right hon. Baronet asks, do we mean 
to give them this relief, if they resist the 
adoption ? I have only to say, Sir, that 
it is not the intention of the Government 
todo so. The measure will not expose 
this country to any expense, and from 
what I have heard, I believe that the giving 
relief to the colonies in their internal tax- 
ation, will be felt to be a great benefit 
to them, I shall not go further into the 
subject at present. But when the ques- 
tion comes regularly before the House, I 
shall, of course, be prepared to give the 
fullest explanation. The right hon. mem- 
ber for Totness asks whether the Govern- 
ment has taken any measures to prevent 
the conversion of permanent into redeem- 
able annuities? I think, Sir, that the 
conversion of perpetual into terminable 
annuities affords a feasible means of redu- 
cing the amount of the debt; and the 
Government have taken no step to prevent 
that conversion. But perhaps, Sir, the 
question of the right hon. Gentleman re- 
fers to a determination which has been 
come to, respecting the purchase of the 
annuities of persons above eighty years 
of age. It was found that annuitants 
above that age took an unfair advantage 
of the regulation, and that their annuities 
were made the object of a systematic spe- 
culation upon the Stock Exchange; and 
an alteration was made in consequence, 
-limiting the age of the annuitants who 
might avail themselves of the conversion 
to eighty. The right hon. Gentleman has 
also asked if I have any hope that France 
will give us commercial advantages, in 
return for the arrangements which we 
have made in favour of French trade? Sir, 
I have sanguine hopes that the govern- 
ment of France will relax some of the 
restrictions upon our trade. I do not say 
that anything of the kind has yet been 
done, but I have strong hopes that it will 
be done. The right hon. Baronet, the 
member for Tamworth, entered, as he 
fairly might, into a variety of topics con- 
nected with the finances of the country, 
respecting some of which I entirely agree 
with him, although I cannot go so far as 
he goes respecting themall. I agree with 
him as to the policy of not always chang- 
ing a bad tax for one less oppressive. I 
agree with him as to the propriety of hav- 
ing alarge excess of revenue over expen- 
diture; and I could have wished that it 
was possible for me to calculate upon a 
larger excess; but I think that in the cir- 
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cumstances of the country, the arrange- 
ment which I have adopted will be found 
equal to the exigencies of the State. The 
right hon. Baronet says, that I have not 
made sufficient allowance for the effect, 
which, it appears to him, the spread of the 
cholera will have upon our trade. It may 
be that I have not. But it seems to me 
that there is every reason to believe that 
the effect of any apprehensions respecting 
that pestilence will not occasion, after 
this, any great interruption to commerce, 
as there are few countries in Europe un- 
visited by it, and there has been but 
little security found against the visita- 
tion by restrictions upon trade. The right 
hon. Baronet says, that I lay too much 
stress upon the contraction of the currency. 
Certainly I do think that it has had a 
great effect upon the trade of the country. 
But, he says, that if I thought so, I ought 
to take care that the Committees upon the 
Bank Charter should terminate its labours 
before the end of the Session. He says 
that I ought to state the opinion of the 
Government. But, Sir, I think that it 
would be extremely inexpedient for the 
Government to give its opinion upon a 
question which the House of Commons 
had referred to the consideration of a Com- 
mittee. He says, that the effect of the 
uncertainty will be to cause a contraction 
of the currency. But I cannot think so. 
I believe that, if the affairs of the Bank be 
properly conducted, the extent of the cur- 
rency must depend principally upon the 
state of the foreign exchanges. He says, 
that Parliament never separated before in 
so much uncertainty respecting the state 
of our foreign relations. But surely, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman is aware, that 
the cause of the uncertainty is, that the 
negotiations are not concluded ; and whilst 
they are pending, the Government would 
not be justified in making any disclosure. 
But this much I am ready to say, that I 
hope and trust that there is nothing in 
those negotiations to make us despair of 
an amicable conclusion. As far as I can 
see, there is no reason to be apprehensive 
of war. On the contrary, I think there is 
every hope that the pending negotiation 
will come to a favourable conclusion. 
Those are, I believe, the principal topics 
on which it is necessary for me to make 
any observation in reply; and I can only 
express my satisfaction that the House has 
generally admitted my statement to be 
fair, and without exaggeration. 
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Mr. Irving was of opinion, that the 
Government ought to be prepared to bring 
forward some measure respecting the Bank 
before the end of the Session. He looked 
upon the question of the Renewal of the 
Bank Charter to be one of the most im- 
portant that was ever under the considera- 
tion of Parliament. With respect to the 
colonial policy of the present Government, 
he must say, that it was fraught with the 
greatest perils. The Orders in Council 
were most impolitic and unjust, and had 
been enforced by a most scandalous means. 
It had been said that relief was to be given 
to such of the colonies as had adopted 
those Orders. But the fact was, that no 
colony had done so—no colony could do 
so—they were wholly impracticable; and 
if any man strove to act upon them, his 
ruin would be inevitable. The effect of 


‘the policy of the Government was such 


that there was one colony, St. Lucia, from 
which not one hogshead of sugar had 
been this year imported. The conduct of 
the Government was past endurance. The 
character of the colonists had been held 
up to the execration of their fellow-sub- 
jects, and their property and means of 
subsistence had been destroyed. 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, that as the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, had made the adoption of the Orders 
in Council a condition of the fiscal relief, 
the noble Lord was bound to controvert 
the assertion that they were impracticable, 
by laying before the House some docu- 
ments, to show that they had been adopt- 
ed and carried into effect in some one of 
the colonies. 

Lord Althorp said, that the present was 
not the fit time for going into the discus- 
sion. When the question came regularly 
before the House, he should be ready to 
give the fullest information. 

Motion agreed to. 

8,450,0002. were voted out of the Con- 
solidated Fund to make good the Supplies 
granted to his Majesty for the year 1832, 
as also 1,471,333/. being the surplus of 
Ways and Means for former years for the 
same purpose, and also towards supply 
for the service of the year, 13,896,600/., 
to be raised by Exchequer bills. 

The House resumed. 


Maynootu Coxiecr.] Mr. Spring 
Rice moved the further consideration of 
the Report on Supply, the Question being 
the Grant to Maynooth College. 
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The Speaker having put the Question, 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that though the 
hour was certainly late (half past one), 
yet he trusted that therewould be no opposi- 
tion to the going on with the question. 
He trusted hon. Members would recollect 
that it had been before postponed at the 
request of some Members at the other side 
of the House, in order to give them an op- 
portunity to state their objections. He 
hoped, therefore, that, at that late hour of 
the morning, they would not interpose any 
further delay. 

Lord Ingestre wished, as many of the 
Irish Members interested in this discussion 
had left the House, and particularly as the 
hon. and learned members for the Univer- 
versities of Dublin and Oxford had gone 
away under the impression that the vote 
would not be goneon with to-night by the 
right hon. Secretary to the Treasury, that 
the vote might be postponed, to give those 
hon. Gentlemen an opportunity: to state 
their objections to it. 

Mr. Spring Rice denied, that he had 
entered into any understanding that the 
vote should not be proceeded with. He 
had been asked by hon. Members in 
the early part of the evening, if he thought 
the vote would be proceeded with, and he 
had said, that he could not take upon him 
to state, as the debate on the sugar 
duties might occupy a long time, but if, 
after that, he could bring it on, he was de- 
termined that it should not be postponed. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston said, that he 
could not conceive how any Protestant or 
Presbyterian could on principle contribute 
to the education of persons to propagate 
a doctrine to which they were opposed as 
anti-Christian. Moreover the priests of 
the Catholic religion were now the great 
leaders of sedition and agitation. He re- 
gretted that the hon. members for Kerry 
and Louth were not in their places, for he 
was astonished, how, after the solemn oath 
that they, as Catholic Members, had taken 
on their entrance into that House, not to 
interfere with the institutions of the Estab- 
lished Church—he was surprised how 
they could find it possible to reconcile 
with the spirit of that oath their oft re- 
peated endeavours to upset that Church. 
He recollected that the hon. and learned 
member for Louth had declared that he 
was not an enemy to the Protestant 
Church, but he also recollected that, on a 
former occasion, he had also declared that 
he could not be its friend. He thought 
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the hon. and learned Member would find 
some difficulty in selecting the intermedi- 
ate position he might choose to occupy 
between those conflicting declarations. He 
hoped in future, whenever those hon. 
Members came to speak on tithes, they 
would treat that subject very slightly. 

Sir Edmund Hayes hoped that any fur- 
ther discussion would be postponed, and 
assured the House that the hon. and 
learned members for the Universities of 
Dublin and Oxford, and the hon. and gal- 
lant member for Dundalk, had left the 
House under an impression that the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury had assured them 
that the vote could not possibly come on 
that night. 

Mr. Spring Rice again denied emphatic- 
ally that he had given any such under- 
taking, The vote for Maynooth, now be- 
fore the House, stood upon quite a differ- 
ent footing from the vote to the College of 
Maynooth in the former Session of Parlia- 
ment. The sum now intended to be 
granted was to provide for the expenses of 
that college which had been incurred since 
last January, and the House would feel 
that it would be the highest injustice to 
refuse that which went to provide for ex- 
penses already incurred, and engagements 
already taken. It was on these grounds 
that the former grant had been given to 
the Kildare-street Society; it had been 
agreed on by Parliament to discontinue 
the grant to that society in future. The 
voting this grant of money to Maynooth 
did not by any means pledge Parlia- 
ment to the continuance of it in future, 
and therefore the objects of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite would be just as well 
answered by giving a notice for any parti- 
cular night to raise a discussion upon the 
policy of continuing further grants to 
Maynooth College. If hon. Gentlemen 
had really laboured under the impression, 
however, that the vote would not come on 
to-night, and had consequently gone 
away, he should be sorry to press the vote, 
and would consent to postpone it. 

Mr. Stanley said, he could not consent 
to any further postponement, and he 
trusted his right hon. friend would not 
persevere in that intention. It had now 
come on a third time; it had been post- 
poned the first time at the request of hon. 
Members at the other side, who said that 
hon. Members had left the House who 
had intended to oppose it. The second 
time it was brought on at nine o’clock in 
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the evening, when, even at that early hour, 
the further postponement was requested 
on the part of Gentlemen who were opposed 
to it, and was agreed to by his right hon. 
friend, those hon. Members having stated 
that they were not then {prepared to enter 
into the discussion. That postponement had 
been acceded to by Government, but upon 
the understanding that, upon the first op- 
portunity, the discussion should be pro- 
ceeded with, and the vote disposed of. 

Sir George Rose said, that, though he 
was opposed to the grant, he felt bound 
in honour and fairness to state, that his 
hon. friend, the member for the University 
of Oxford, had not gone away upon the 
faith of any undertaking from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that the grant would 
not come on, but, that, on the contrary, 
he had told him when leaving the House, 
that the Secretary for the Treasury had 
mentioned to him that he intended to 
bring on the vote that night if there was 
time to do so, but his hon. friend did not 
think there possibly could be time, and had, 
therefore, gone away. 

Mr. Ruthven stated, that he had been 
sitting for a considerable time with the 
hon. member for Dundalk, and the hon. 
and learned member for the University of 
Dublin, and both had mentioned, before 
they had left the House, that they were 
aware that the vote was to be brought on 
that night if there was time, but, from the 
lateness of the hour, they considered that 
quite impossible. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that under these 
circumstances, and after those explana- 
tions, which fully bore out his own im- 
pression, he could not consent to any 
further postponement. The discussion 
had already been postponed on two former 
occasions, at the request of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and particularly on one oc- 
casion, when he had brought it on so early 
as half-past nine in the evening. These 
hon. Gentlemen still had, as he before 
stated, a power to raise a discussion on the 
principle on any evening they pleased, by 
giving a regular notice to that effect when- 
ever they might think fit, and such a dis- 
cussion would, in his mind, answer all 
their objects. 

The question was, that this part of the 
Report be agreed to, put. 

Lord Ingestre opposed the grant. The 
Government had refused a grant to the 
Protestant Society of Kildare-street, and 
he would never consent to a grant for a 
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Catholic College unless all parties were 
treated equally. 

Mr. Fane said, that the argument of its 
being politic to educate Catholic priests at 
home, instead of abroad, appeared tohim to 
be quite fallacious. It had been mistakenly 
supposed that Catholic priests, when edu- 
cated as formerly, in France and Spain, 
returned to this country with all the pre- 
judiceof foreigners against our institutions, 
superadded to the well known prejudices 
of the Catholics towards every fair, free, 
and liberal institution of constitutional 
Government. They had, however, found 
by experience the fallacy that priests edu- 
cated at home were not more attached to 
our Constitution, or less prejudiced against 
the English Government, than priests edu- 
cated on the continent. The priests of 
Maynooth, he would assert, were found 


. to be considerably more violent, and more 


opposed to the institutions of Great Britain, 
and to British connexion altogether, than 
those educated abroad. He asserted, that 
the priests educated at Maynooth were ad- 
mitted by every one to be the leaders of 
sedition and agitation. He, at all events, 
should not be contradicted when he said, 
that the priests educated at Maynooth 
were inferior in every respect, both as to 
education, conduct, and loyalty, to those 
who had been educated abroad. He 
knew no one who had ever dissented 
from that opinion. He also opposed this 
grant, because a grant had been withdrawn 
from the Kildare-street Society; and it 
was too bad that a Catholic institution for 
education should be upheld by the public 
money, and that the Protestant institutions 
of the Kildare-street Society, whose ser- 
vices to the cause of education and truth 
were admitted everywhere, should be un- 
gratefully abandoned. 

Mr. Sheil could not avoid congratulating 
the hon. member for Crail (Mr. Andrew 
Johnston) upon the very argumentative 
and illuminating speech, with which he 
had gratified the House. The hon. Mem- 
ber had set out by opposing the Maynooth 
grant, but, in the course of his discursive 
and adventurous flights, he had not thought 
it beneath his notice to pounce upon such 
ignoble quarry as himself. Indeed, he 
could not fail to compliment the hon. 
Member upon the consistency he mani- 
fested. He loved consistency, even though 
it should be a consistency in bigotry, and 
the assertion of opinions which happily 
were of too antique and anterior a cha- 
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racter for the age in which we lived, and 
for the intelligence and liberality that was 
everywhere springing up around us. He 
could not but admire the Christian charity 
which the hon. Member had so laudably 
manifested in his zeal for upholding that 
teligion of whose principles he was so 
felicitous an exemplification—that re- 
ligion which inculcated amongst its first 
moral precepts, ‘‘ Do unto another as thou 
wishest another to do unto thee.” But 
let that pass, he would not deem it of 
sufficient importance to vindicate the 
attack which had been made by the 
hon. Member upon himself, and upon 
that religion of which he was a member. 
He could not avoid coupling in this testi- 
monial of the charity by which their actions 
were governed, the hon. member for Crail 
with the hon. Member who had just sat 
down. He regretted that he could not 
give those hon. Gentlemen equal credit 
for their knowledge of facts. They had 
ascribed the agitation and resistance to 
tithes in Ireland to the conduct of the 
priests educated at Maynooth College. 
Now it was well known that that oppo- 
sition to tithes had also been with equal 
sagacity ascribed to the writings and the 
exertions of a distinguished prelate of the 
Catholic Church, the rev. Dr. Doyle. 
But he presumed they would not have 
used an argument which destroyed itself, 
had they not been ignorant of the fact 
that that very Prelate was educated at 
Coimbra. He also begged to remind 
them for the additional force of their 
argument, that that eminent divine had 
formerly published opinions of an en- 
larged, and as was thought by some, of 
too liberal a tendency, and in reference to 
which the College of Maynooth had pub- 
lished a manifesto that would have done 
honour to the University of Oxford, con- 
demnatory of the opinions then published 
by the rev. Dr. Doyle. As to the asser- 
tion that the priests of Maynooth were 
educated so as to have prejudices against 
the Government, he would venture to 
assert, that there was no greater friend, 
both to British connexion, and to sub- 
mission to the rulmeg authorities, than 
the present professor of dogmatic theology 
in Maynooth. He thought it ungenerous 
that such opposition should be given to 
the trifling and insufficient grant that was 
in the spirit of almost narrow justice, given 
to that most valuable, and excellent estab- 
lishment. 
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Mr. Leader supported the grant. When 
he saw the vast drainage on the country 
in the shape of absentee rents, and the 
immense payments of indirect taxes, for 
which the country received no credit, 
and which went to the benefit of England, 
and when he saw 1!,000,000/. annually 
wrung out of the Catholic population of 
Ireland in tithes and rents of Bishops’ 
lands to support an idle Church from 
which the people received no benefit; and 
when he saw this miserable and pitiful 
grant resisted in order to deprive an im- 
poverished country of the means of edu- 
cating the clergy of 7,000,000 of people ; 
when he saw this, he thought it was 
shameful, and calculated to fill every just 
and generous mind with indignation. 

Sir John Milley Doyle would not 
trouble the House at that very late or 
rather very early hour, at any length. 
But as the right rev. and distinguished 
Prelate, with whom he had the honour 
of being connected, had been introduced 
into the debate, he trusted the House 
would permit him to say a few words in 
reference to him and the clergy to which 
he belonged. Though the clergy of the 
Church to which that distinguished Pre- 
late belonged, were not intrusted with 
the legal magistracy of the county, yet it 
was acknowleged by all parties and by 
the Government with gratitude, that the 
Roman Catholic Bishops and Clergy 
of Ireland, were the real and effective 
police of the country. The country was 
put to an immense expense in support of 
an armed police. They had heard of tens 
of thousands of additional troops being 
sent over to that country; but even all 
their police and troops would be unavailing 
to preserve quiet and tranquillity among 
an aggrieved and oppressed people, were 
it not for the indefatigable exertions of 
that most valuable body of men, the 
Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland. No- 
thing but the exertions of that clergy 
would prevent the country from insur- 
rection or be sufficient to preserve its 
peace; and of that clergy there was 
none more distinguished by his great and 
eminent talents, and public and private 
virtues, than Dr. Doyle. 

Lord Sandon supported the grant, and 
though he had opposed the withdrawal 
of the money and the discontinuance of 
the grant to the Kildare-street Society, 
yet he did not consider his vote on that 
occasion and the vote he intended to 
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give in support of this grant were at all 
inconsistent, as the two subjects stood 
upon perfectly distinct grounds. Neither 
did he think it necessary to defend his 
support upon the grounds of policy, or to 
discuss whether it was better to educate 
the Catholic priests at home or abroad. 
He looked at the question on the broad 
and proper grounds. The Catholics of 
Ireland paid an immense sum to the 
support of the clergy of less than half 
a million of the people, whilst the only 
support given in return to the clergy of 
8,000,000 of the people, was this trifling, 
and he would call it miserable grant. 
He did wish that this grant should be 
more liberally afforded, and he thought 
the people of Ireland were in every way 
entitled to it, and not alone to a pro- 
vision for the education of their clergy, 
but to a provision for the support of their 
clergy. He thought that grant should 
be enlarged, and that the Catholic clergy 
ought to be supported by the State, or in 
some way at the public expense. 

Sir George Rose said, that he should 
oppose the Motion, on the ground that the 
Government had withdrawn all support 
from the Kildare-street Society. 

The House divided: Ayes 55; Noes 
8— Majority 47. 

List of the Nors. 
Burrell, SirC. Bart. —_ Rose, Sir G. Bart. 


Corry, Hon. H. Sibthorp, Colonel 
Fane, Hon. H. ' 
Hayes, Sir E. Bart. TELLERS. 
Ingestre, Viscount 
Pelham, C. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Report agreed to. 


Tullamore, Lord 
Johnston, James 


—— PONT CLI C8 DI 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, July 28, 1832. 


MINuTES.] Paper ordered. On the Motion of Mr. RosBrn- 
son, the Royal Instructions to the Governor of Newfound- 
land. 

Bills. Read a first time:—Glass Duties Acts Amendment; 
Audit of Public Accounts (Ireland); Excise Accounts 
(Scotland).—Read a third time:—Customs Duties Acts 
Amendment. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Morpetn, from Thorn, York- 
shire, against the Coroner’s Bill.—By Sir Joun Hon- 
HousE, from Inhabitants of Westminster, for the better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Sprine Ricr, from 
Antrim, in favour of the Ministerial Plan of Education 
(Ireland)—By Mr. Mu..ins, from Trim, against the 
Reform of Parliament (Ireland) Bill. 


Copyricnt.] Mr. Spring Rice said, 
that it must be obvious to every one how 
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beneficial it would be to have a free inter- 
change of literary information between 
this country and France. In this idea 
the French government fully concurred, 
and there was already an interchange of 
public and parliamentary documents. It 
was, however, desirable to go a step 
further, and exchange literary works, so 
that a few copies of all the French works 
might be deposited in some of the public 
places in this country, and a few of all 
English works deposited in some public 
place in France. Marischal College in 
the University of Aberdeen, possessed a 
right to a certain number of copies of 
English works, which right they were 
willing to dispose of for 460/. a-year. The 
Bill which he would move to bringin would 
enable the Crown to purchase that right, 
and apply a sum to effect this arrange- 
_ment. As it would be necessary to have 
a Committee appointed, he gave notice, 
that on Monday he would move for that 
Committee. 

Mr. Dixon was of opinion, that the 
literature of this country should be relieved 
from the obligation of placing so many 
copies in the learned universities. It was 
a great tax upon literature. He wished 
to know, what was to become of this 460/. 
a-year? If it were not to be laid out on 
books for the College library, the students 
would have reason to complain. 

Lord Althorp had not heard how the 
money was to be disposed of, but he had 
little doubt it would be laid out in books, 
or some other way which would benefit 
the literary institutions of the College of 
Aberdeen. He must add, that he was of 
opinion, that a small number of all works 
should be deposited in some public place. 
The only objection was to so large a 
number. As far as literature was con- 
cerned, it would be greatly benefited by 
the interchange between the two countries. 

Mr. Warburton hoped the account 
would be so worded, as that the other 
universities would not be deprived of 
their right to receive their copies. He 
supposed the 500/. a-year was to be de- 
ducted from the allowance to the British 
Museum ; but he hoped that it would be 
continued to the University of Aberdeen 
only so long as the other Universities were 
permitted to retain their present privilege 
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noble Lord the necessity of not withdraw- 
ing any funds from the British Museum, 
the allowance to which was small enough 
already. 

Mr. Andrew Johnstone thought the 
right should be taken from one of the 
large universities of Scotland, in pre- 
ference to Aberdeen, as it might be possibly 
said, with respect to that University, that 
its “poverty, but not its will, consented.” 
The present attempt only showed the ne- 
cessity of the Scotch Universities having 
a Representative to watch over their in- 
terests. He hoped time would be 
given to the people in that part of the 
country to express their feeling on the 
subject. 

Mr. Courtenay considered the appro- 
priation of this money to be a matter of 
pure bargain—that was, that a certain sum 
was to be given to the University in lieu 
of a certain right now enjoyed by it. He 
would merely wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite whether these books 
were worth the money. 

Lord Althorp hoped, that no delay would 
be thrown in the way of an arrangement, 
to which the government of France had 
consented, and which would be so highly 
beneficial to all parties. 

The King’s recommendation having 
been signified, the Committee was ap- 
pointed for Monday. 


Agricultural Labourers. 


LIP OIDD ODO D me 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, July 30, 1832. 


MinuTEs.] Bills. Read a second time; Boundaries (Ireland) ; 
Taxed Carts; Prisoners Removal (Ireland).—Read a third 
time; Militia Pay; Arms (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of SHAFTEsBURY, from 
the Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London, for an 
Alteration in the London Police Bill—By the Earl of 
Serton, from Liverpool], and by a NosBLe Lorp, from 
three Places in Ireland, in favour of the Ministerial Plan 
of Education (Ireland).--By the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
from Galway, for an Alteration in the Irish Reform Bill; 
and by the Earl of Lonerorp, from Westmeath, against 
that Bill.-—By the Earl of RapNor, from North Walsham, 
in favour of the Factories Regulation Bill; and from 
twenty Places in Ireland,—against Tithes and Church 
Cess. 


EMPLOYMENT oF AGRICULTURAL 
Lazovrers.] The Duke of Richmond 
moved the Second Reading of the Agricul- 
tural Labourers’ Bill. The great object 
of it was to afford employment to agricul- 
tural labourers. It sometimes happened 


of receiving copies of all works published. | that a number of parishioners at a Vestry 
Sir Robert Inglis entirely concurred ' agreed to measures of this kind, and that 


with the general principles and object of 
the Bill, but felt bound to urge upon the 
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some of them afterwards drew back, to 


‘the great inconvenience of the others; 
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and the object of the Bill was to remedy 
that inconvenience. There was nothing 
compulsory in this Bill, except that a ma- 
jority of three-fourths of the rate-payers 
could bind a minority and compel them 
to accede to any arrangement that was 
supposed to be beneficial, As the law at 
present stood, one parishioner was able to 
prevent the resolution of all the others from 
being carried into effect. The Bill would 
enable the Churchwardens and Overseers, 
if supported by such a majority of the 
parishioners, as he had mentioned, to find 
work for the agricultural labourer and 
prevent him being altogether a charge 
upon the parish. It was meant only as a 
temporary measure, till the Commissioners 
on the Poor-laws should make their Re- 
port. It was not a Government measure, 
but one which had been introduced by an 
hon. Baronet in the other House; and as 
it was one which would do some good, he, 
as an individual Peer, proposed the second 
reading, It would apply only to parishes 
where the Poor-rates exceeded 5s. in the 
pound. 

Lord Wynford opposed the Bill. It 
completely superseded the Poor-laws, and 
took the management of the poor entirely 
out of the hands of the Overseers. He 
was afraid it would lead to an endless 
system of jobbing. No man was more 
desirous than he was to relieve the agri- 
cultural labourers; but he could not con- 
sent to such a Bill as that. It would, in 
fact, repeal the statute of Elizabeth. A 
commission had been issued to inquire 
iuto the Poor-laws; and, at least, the Bill 
ought to lie over till that commission was 
at an end. 

Lord Teynham was of opinion that the 
Bill would do great injury; and though he 
had great respect for the noble Duke, he 
shonld not do his duty if he did not 
oppose the Bill. 

The Earl of Radnor supported the Bill. 
When the noble and learned Lord asserted 

aut it would repeal the Poor-laws, it 

peared as if the noble Lord had not 

d the Bill. It took no power whatever 

of the hands of the overseers, but it 
eave to the majority of any set of parish- 
ioners who had resolved to employ the 
poor in a particular manner, the power, 
which they had not at present, to carry 
that resolution into effect. In the large 
parish near which he lived, he knew that 
in several cases, when a rule had been 
agreed to for emploving the poor, it had 
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been set aside by the caprice or obstinacy 
of one man. He conceived that the Bill 
would do no more than, remedy that in- 
convenience; and, therefore, it should 
have his support. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that the 
provision of the Bill he had already re- 
ferred to, would limit it to the south and 
west of England. Any question as to 
the details of the Bill, should be consi- 
dered in Committee. 

Bill read a second time. 


State or Irevanp.] The Marquess 
of Westmeath, seeing the noble Secretary 
of State for the Home Department in his 
place, wished to know from him, whether 
the Government had any intention to 
propose any measure to Parliament in 
consequence of the disclosures made at 
the late trials at Kilkenny? It was mani- 
fest that there was, in Ireland, a party 
which had for its object to trample under 
foot all law and all order. He did not 
mean to say this with reference to Pro- 
testant or Catholic, but that such was the 
state of Ireland, and he was desirous to 
know whether the Government had any 
intention, before the Parliament separated, 
to propose any measure to put an end .to 
that state of things ? 

Viscount Melbourne admitted, that the 
state of things to which the noble Mar- 
quess alluded deserved the most serious 
attention of Government, and could assure 
the noble Marquess, that the subject would 
meet with the most serious attention. 
But he was not prepared to say that the 
Government intended for the present to 
propose any new measure on the subject. 


Law Rerorm.] The Earl of Eldon, 
wished to call the attention of his noble 
and learned friend on the Woolsack, to 
the Bills at present in progress through 
Parliament, for making essential changes 
in the law of real property, and to suggest 
to his noble and learned friend, who had 
sanctioned the introduction of them, whe- 
ther it would not be expedient to refrain 
from proceeding any further with the Bills 
in the present Session. The Bills pro- 
posed to make most extensive and essen- 
tial changes in the law. They were 
founded on the Reports of the Commis- 
sioners on the law of real property, but 
recollecting what these Reports were, and 
the great importance of the alterations, he 
thought that time ought to be given to 
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consider the subject till the next Session ; 
and his advice would be to every proprietor 
of land in Parliament, to take home with 
him an eminent lawyer and an able 
solicitor, in order to ascertain what was to 
become of his property under the provi- 
sions of these Bills, if they should pass 
into laws. There was no man possessed 
of real property who had not a deep 
interest in these Bills; and he could take 
upon him to say, from his own information 
and his own experience, that it was of the 
last importance to all landholders deeply 
to consider them, and he.hoped his noble 
and learned friend would see the expe- 
diency of acceding to his proposition. 
The Lord Chancellor agreed with his 
noble and learned friend, that the subject 
of these Bills was one of great importance ; 
. and that what his noble and learned friend 
called the changes made. by these Bills 
would be considerable. These changes, 
however, he considered as great improve- 
ments, and he hoped that by the time his 
noble and learned friend should have 
fully examined them, he also would be of 
opinion that they were great improvements. 
At the same time, looking to the great 
skill, the great learning, and the great 
experience of his noble and learned friend, 
he certainly did feel inclined to accede to 
his proposition, and hoped that, on fuller 
consideration, his noble and learned friend 
would come to the same conclusion as he 
had come to. The subject, no doubt, 
deserved the fullest consideration, and his 
noble and learned friend’s saying that the 
Bills ought to be more fully considered, 
would with him be a sufficient reason for 
assenting to his proposition. There was 
one of the Bills—that relating to Fines 
and Recoveries—which he intended, at 
any rate, to have postponed, as an im- 
portant alteration had been suggested, 
which it might be desirable toadopt. But 
as his noble and learned friend, of whose 
knowledge of the subject, and of whose 
experience he was fully aware, had sug- 
gested that the whole should stand over 
for fuller consideration, he would agree to 
drop the whole of the four Bills till the 
next Session. 


Parliamentary Reform— 


PARLIAMENTARY REFoRM — BILL 


FoR IRneLanD—Tnirp Reapina.] Vis- 
count Melbourne moved the Third Reading 
of the Reform of Parliament (Ireland) 
Bill. 

Bill read a third time. 
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On the question that the Bill do pass, 

The Duke of Wellington suggested 
some verbal Amendments in the clause 
relative to Freemen and Freeholders in 
Cities and Boroughs, which were agreed 
to. 
The Earl of Roden proposed an Amend- 
ment to the effect, that Barristers for 
holding Courts for the Registration of 
Votes should be appointed by the Judges 
in Ireland in the same manner as they 
were by the Judges in England. 

Viscount Melbourne objected to any 
Amendment of that kind, on the ground 
that the state of Ireland was different from 
that of England, and that which was ex- 
pedient for England might not be expe- 
dient for Ireland. 

The Earl of Roden could understand 
that in no other sense than as an insinua- 
tion that the Judges in Ireland were not 
so honest and impartial and independent 
as the Judges in England. He repelled 
that insinuation, and maintained that the 
Irish Judges were as impartial, honest, 
and independent as the Judges of any 
country whatever. The noble Lord, how- 
ever, would not, it appeared, agree to his 
Amendment in that respect, and, there- 
fore, he would not press it. He would, 
however, proceed to propose an Amend- 
ment in the clause that related to the 
oaths of voters so as to continue these 
oaths exactly as they were fixed by the 
Act of 1829. 

The Marquess of Lansdown said, that 
he was sure his noble friend near him had 
not the slightest intention of casting any 
imputation upon the learned Judges in 
Ireland. The only motive for passing the 
Bill, as it at present stood, was to save 
the Judges from imputations of party 
feeling in the selections of Barristers 
which they might make. 

The Earl of Longford objected to the 
rejection of the old oath, as opening a 
door to the most extensive perjury. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, it 
was begging the question to assert that 
the alteration would lead to perjury. 

The Earl of Roden referred to a letter 
which he had received from an Assistant- 
barrister in Ireland, concerning the de- 
parture from the plan laid down in 1829, 
and declaring, from his own experience, 
that there could be no doubt that the 
operation of the change would be to lower 
the qualification, and to lead to much 
perjury. 
2G2 
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The Earl of Gosford supported the Bill 
as it stood; declaring that no greater 
precautions could be taken to prevent 
perjury. 

The Marquess of Westmeath was op- 
posed to leaving the value of a freehold to 
the oath of the freeholder; no man should 
be a witness in his own cause. 

The Earl of Harrowby had heard no 
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wished to know this—was the alteration 
made in order to prevent fraud, or with a 
view to lower the qualification ? 

The Duke of Richmond could assure 
the noble Earl that the intention was not 
to alter the qualification, but to adopt the 
best mode for carrying into effect the 
present system. 

The House divided on the Amendment : 





reason given for altering the settlement 
made in 1829; and, without some reason, 
he could not consent to any change. He 
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put, that the Bill do pass, 

The Earl of Longford objected to the 
principle of the measure, as a change 
calculated to do more harm than good ; 
one upon the whole not likely to produce 
any benefit to the country, or effect any 
improvement in the Constitution. He 
considered that this measure would, instead 
of reforming the Constitution, tend only 
to deform it; and he expressed his ex- 








determined upon altering a system which 
had for such a number of years been 
found to work so well. 

Bill passed. 


Russtan-Dutcu Loawn.] Viscount 
Goderich, in moving the second reading 
of the Bill, proceeded to state the circum- 
stances under which the obligation on the 
part of this country was contracted. - The 
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king of the Netherlands had stipulated to 
make some return to the Allies for the 
sacrifices they had made in his behalf, and 
the benefits he had received at their 
hands; and these, so far as payments in 
money were concerned, the Allies had 
agreed to hand over to his imperial ma- 
jesty. The king of the Netherlands ac- 
cordingly, by the Treaty of 1815, to which 
Great Britain was a party, bound himself 
to pay to the house of Hope, in conjunc- 
tion with this country, certain sums of 
money due to it by the emperor of Russia; 
and likewise, bound himself, in conjunc- 
tion with this country, to make a series of 
payments to Russia, which was to cease 
in case the Belgian territories should be 
severed from or pass away from the domi- 
nion of the house of Orange. The word 
in the French was soustraites, but it had 
-been translated by the words he had just 
used. But in addition to the treaty, there 
were two secret articles—by one of which 
it was provided, that if any portion of the 
Belgian territories was permanently severed 
or passed away from the dominion of 
Holland, an equivalent portion of the ob- 
ligation to which this country was a party 
should cease and determine; and by a 
second article it was provided, that if any 
temporary severance should take place by 
the violence of an enemy, the payment 
should not cease until the severance which 
had taken place should have continued 
for a period of twelve months. The 
events, however, which took place in 1830 
altered some of the circumstances belong- 
ing to this arrangement. After these 
events, it was undoubtedly true, that the 
specific terms of the original contract did 
not strictly and legally apply, because a 
severance had actually taken place, and 
the Belgian provinces had passed away 
from the dominion of the house of Orange. 
At the same time, it was quite obvious 
that, in December, 1830, nothing had 
occurred which should have prevented 
them from paying the amount of debt 
then due. He thought, too, that the 
same reasoning applied to the similar pay- 
ment made in 1831. But, then, un- 
doubtedly an event had afterwards taken 
place, which materially altered the situa- 
tion of affairs. They had then to consider 
how far the original circumstances of the 
Treaty were in force, the king of Belgium 
having been acknowledged by England, 
and consequently a severance of the Bel- 
gian territories from Holland having de 
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facto taken place. It was then felt, that 
at the end of twelve months, according to 
the literal construction of the Treaty, his 
Britannic majesty would have been enti- 
tled to claim that the payment to Russia 
should cease. And this it was, that led to 
the Convention of November, 1831, in 
which this country undertook to continue 
the payment, although the legal condi- 
tions of the original bargain had ceased 
to be binding upon it. His Majesty’s 
servants had felt, that in equity and good 
faith, they were bound to continue their; 
payments under all the circumstances 
they had, therefore, recommended that 
new obligation in November, 1831 ; but 
the Convention was not then ratified. 
Now, however, it was ratified, and was 
consequently binding on both parties ; 
and, therefore, his Majesty’s Ministers 
came to Parliament with this Bill, the 
second reading of which he then, without 
troubling their Lordships with further ob- 
servations, begged leave to move. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he under- 
stood the noble Lord to maintain, that by 
the Treaty of 1815, the emperor of Russia 
had up to this period a legal claim to 
those payments. 

Viscount Goderich meant to say, that 
he thought the legal title of the emperor 
of Russia good, and he had no doubt 
whatever as to his equitable title which 
went further than his legal title; but, as 
some doubts existed elsewhere, it became 
necessary to have an explicit understand- 
ing between England and Russia upon the 
point. 

The Duke of Wellington said, the first 
question which they had to consider was, 
whether all the payments up to the last 
were strictly legal? He agreed with the 
noble Viscount in his statement of the 
circumstances which led to these payments, 
but he did not agree with the noble Vis- 
count in thinking, as was to be inferred 
from his speech, that, up to the last hour, 
there was a legal right to make those pay- 
ments to theemperor of Russia. He denied 
that, up to the last moment, Russia had a 
legal right to the payments agreed upon 
under the Treaty of 1815. In his opinion, 
it was doubtful if the right existed in De- 
cember, 1830. At that period, both the 
King of England and the emperor of Rus- 
sia had agreed that Belgium should be in- 
dependent of Holland; and if it were to 
be so, surely Belgium must have passed 
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from the dominion of Holland. 
a later period, there came to be this 
transaction : Prince Leopold was acknow- 
ledged by this country as king of Belgium, 
and his Majesty had been even pleased to 
send an Ambassador to attend him, which 
established the point beyond doubt or dis- 
pute, that Prince Leopold was, according 
to the law of England, king of Belgium. 
From that moment Belgium had passed 
away, and was severed from Holland. 
Under these circumstances, the question 
was, not whether his Majesty was under 
« moral obligation to continue these pay- 
ments, but whether the law of England 
authorized and enabled his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters to pay the money? This was to 
be decided in the firstinstance. He fully 
admitted the claim of Russia; but he 
inaintained, that the case which had arisen 
was an omitted case. The Act, conse- 
cuently, did not, and could not, apply to 
it, and, therefore, Government could not 
have paid the money according to law. 
The Ministers might have been right to 
pay the money. He would not dispute 
that: but, having so paid it, they ought 
to have come down to Parliament and ask- 
ed for a Billof Indemnity. The noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack had, on a 
former occasion, argued with some in- 
genuity that Government, which had con- 
sented to the separation of Belgium, had 
no right to profit by its own act, and re- 
fuse the payments to the emperor of Russia, 
as his Imperial Majesty had not then sign- 
ed or ratified the treaty of separation; but 
that circumstance, however it might be 
used in favour of the emperor of Russia’s 
claim, did not, by any means, give the ne- 
cessary legal authority to Ministers. It 
might be an act of injustice to. the emperor 
of Russia that he should not be paid, but, 
however that was, the Government, having 
no legal authority, were bound at once to | 
come before Parliament for the necessary | 
powers. This was a position from which 
all the cloquence of the noble and learned | 

Lord could not shake him; and he would | 
always maintain that Ministers neglected | 
their duty when they omitted to come to | 
Parliament for authority before they made 


any further payments under the Treaty of | 
1815. To clear up the matter, he would | 


ask, if we were bound to pay, was not the 
king of the Netherlands equally bound to 
pay? Did not both parties stand precisely 
on the same ground? But that monarch 


said, it was an omitted case—that he was , 
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not bound by the treaty—and that he 
would not pay. Under all these circum- 


posing this measure, should have explain- 
ed to Parliament the particular system on 
which they were acting—should have given 
a statement of the objects they had in 
view, and the means they had of carrying 
them into execution. It was impossible 
to consider the measure now brought for- 
ward, without adverting to the manner in 
which the system pursued by his Majesty’s 
Ministers was carried on, and what that 
system was. He understood that the king 
of the Netherlands was called on and me- 
naced, in case of his not complying with 
that call, to sign a treaty for the separation 
of the greater part of his territories from 
the dominion of the House of Orange, and 
for various arrangements which he con- 
ceived would be most injurious to the in- 
terests of his ancient kingdom and of his 
family ; and that this had come to pass, 
not in consequence of any mediation or 
arbitration which he himself asked for, 
but by the command of five sovereigns, 
imposed upon him contrary to his inclin- 
ation, and, as he believed, to the interests 
of his country and his family. Now, this 
was one of our most ancient allies, in fav- 
our of whom we had expended our blood 
and treasure, that was thus treated by his 
Majesty’s servants. If their Lordships 
would look to the whole course of the 
transaction, they would see that the king 
of the Netherlands was pressed to the 
signing of this treaty, so disagreeable to 
him, not by the Five Powers in the same 
degree, but by two of those Powers, one 
of which was England. The other three, 
although they desired the execution of the 
treaty, vet adopted some reserve; and, 
while they wished his majesty to sign, were 
| desirous of witnessing the modification of 
certain objectionable. points. Yet the 
lother two Powers were deter mined, it 
| would seem, to enforce the treaty as it 
stood, even at the expense of war. They 
threatened the king of the Netherlands 
with war, unless they should attain their 
' objects—unless they could obtain the sub- 
mission of the king to the treaty, in a form 
which he considered inconsistent with the 
welfare and independence of his ancient 
dominions. He regretted to say, that. it 
was the Councils of this country which 
were most inimical to the king of the Ne- 
therlands. By the treaty it was provided 
that the king of Holland should open the 
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navigation, of his canals in communication 
with the Scheldt, the Meuse, and the Rhine. 
Now he had seen the details of the nego- 
tiations (and if the noble Lord would pro- 
duce the documents, their Lordships would 
see that what he would state was a fact), 
that France and the Powers of the Rhine 
felt no disposition to press the king of the 
Netherlands on a point which he consider- 
ed essential to his interests—a_ point, 
moreover, which was surrounded with great 
difficulty—one in which Great Britain had 
no interest, and from which even Belgium 
could derive no benefit, because she could 
not navigate the Rhine, without the per- 
mission of the powers of the Rhine, unless 
by paying the duties demanded from 
strangers. Besides, there were other 
things demanded from the king which it 
was hard to grant, but which he did not, 
nevertheless, refuse—such as the ceding of 
certain of the ancient territories of his 
house, the conceding theright of fishing, and 
other things. The king of the Netherlands 
was not disposed to agree to all the things 
demanded, but he was willing to make 
every concession consistent with his own 
reason and the independence of his 
country. But he was, notwithstanding, 
to be forced to sign a treaty, which was, 
on all hands, admitted to be objectionable 
—to need correction and revision—in the 
first instance, and then he was to trust to 
the chance of having it afterwards modified 
to meet his wishes by the Powers which 
foreed him to sign it. Their Lordships 
must see, therefore, connected as this Con- 
vention was with the system of foreign po- 
licy pursued by the Government that they 
ought not to be called upon to decide con- 
cerning it till they were in possession of 
full information. They were entitled to 
some explanation upon a subject so im- 
portant. Ministers were bound to explain 
the grounds of their anomalous system of 
foreign policy, before Parliament agreed 
to intrust them with a single shilling of 
the public money to promote the object of 
that policy. That policy was entirely 
framed in subservience to the new alliance 
which Ministers had, from their accession 
to office, so sedulously cultivated with re- 
volutionary France, and which he solemnly 
warned them against, as fraught with peril 
to the best interests of this country. To 
it was owing the present lamentable con- 
dition of our two most ancient allies, Por- 
tugal and Holland. What but it had led 


to an outrageous attack upon the navy of 
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Portugal, under the very walls of the Por- 
tuguese capital, by the French fleet ? 
And what but it had lately occasioned an 
hostile invasion of that country, the bloody 
consequences of which who could see the 
end? And thus it was that we were treat 

ing our ancient ally, on whose soil we had 
expended so much of our best blood, and 
with which was inseparably associated the 
recollection of some of the brightest periods 
of our national glory. But it was not only 
Portugal that our pernicious policy was 
thus calculated to infect with anarchy and 
civil war; its injurious consequences, he 
feared, would extend to our other ancient 
ally—Holland. Let the House consider 
for a moment the present critical situation 
of that country. Supposing, in the first 
place, that the mere threats of England 
and France should not avail to induce 
Holland to evacuate Antwerp, were those 
two countries prepared to, of themselves, 
enforce that evacuation? Was France to 
march an army for that purpose, and was 
this country to aid with a naval armament ? 
And if so, how would this hostile inter- 
ference affect our relations with the other 
three parties to the separation ? Then look 
at the consequences of our French alliance, 
so far as the feelings of our allies were 
concerned, and, through them, our influ- 
ence. Would France have ventured—jie 
might say, without offence, dared -—to take 
possession of Ancona in the manner in 
which she had done, but for her belief 
that her conduct would command, at least, 

the negative co-operation of this country ? 
He would ask their Lordships, then, 

whether, under such circumstances, and 
with all these facts before their eyes, they 
would adopt this measure, blindfolded as 

it were, and without any statement what- 

ever of what was the intention of his Ma- 


jesty’s Government with respect to the new 


line of policy that was to be followed ? He 
trusted that noble Lords opposite would 
see that they owed some statement on all 
these points to both Houses of Parliament, 
before they ought to seek to carry this 
measure through their Lordships’ House. 
He (the Duke of Wellington) was desirous 
of the most friendly feeling being main- 
tained between this country and France, 
and he was aware of the necessity that this 
country should maintain those amicable 
feelings, if it was intended or desired to 
keep and preserve the peace of Europe, 
He confessed that he should have wished, 
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this Act of Parliament was proceeded in, 
that his Majesty’s Ministers had brought 
the affairs of Holland to a conclusion, and 
that they would have been enabled to state 
something to their Lordships as to what 
was the system they intended to pursue, or 
what was their general plan of foreign po- 
licy. As the case stood, however, he 
should not give any opposition to this Act 
of Parliament; at the same time, he did 
not think the preamble of the Bill accu- 
rately stated what it ought to state, or that 
it was drawn up in a manner at all satis- 
factory to Russia. So far as his feeling 
was, he should have been glad if it had 
been drawn up in a different manner, but 
he should not object to the Bill. 

Viscount Goderich said, that undoubt- 
edly if he thought, by asking their Lord- 
ships to consent to the second reading of 
this Bill, he was calling upon them to 
sanction this treaty, or to prevent their 
Lordships from bringing forward any Mo- 
tion with reference to the foreign policy of 
this country, he should not be one to press 
it. But, in asking this second reading, he 
was not endeavouring to pledge the House. 
If he sought to do that, he should concur 
with the noble Duke in thinking that it 
would be a most improper course for him 
to pursue without giving their Lordships 
much further information. But he con- 
tended, that this Bill had nothing to do 
with, and was independent of, ‘all those 
considerations which the noble Duke had 
urged. The Bill was independent of all 
those topics, either with regard to Belgium, 
or to the foreign policy of the country ge- 
nerally, to which the noble Duke had al- 
luded. The noble Duke had admitted, 
that his Majesty’s Government were 
bound to pay the money, and, therefore, 
he (Lord Goderich) did not see any reason 
why he should be bound, in asking their 
Lordships to assent to this Bill, to give an 
explanation of the foreign policy of his 
Majesty's Government generally. He 
would only allude to one point which had 
been urged against his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, namely, with reference to what the 
Government had done with respect to pay- 
ments, and that it was the duty of the 
Government to have come to Parliament 
for a Bill of Indemnity ,before any pay- 
ments were made, because it was said, in 
point of law, the Government were not 
bound to make them. Now he could not 
help thinking that the Government, sup- 
posing, as they did, they were bound to 
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make the payment, ought to be slow in 
calling for Bills of Indemnity, except in 
case they had been compelled from neces- 
sity to make it, or that they had acceded 
in error to the payment; and, therefore, 
if they did not think that fin making the 
payment they violated the law, it was not 
for them to seek for any Bill of Indemnity. 

The Duke of Wellington could not but 
say, that what he complained of was, that 
their Lordships should be called upon to 
pass an Act of Parliament, which went to 
recognize, or agree to, any treaty connect- 
ed with Belgium, and, indeed, the whole 
question of the foreign policy of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, without having any case 
or sufficient information laid before their 
Lordships. 

Lord Wynford expressed his surprise at 
hearing it assumed by the noble Viscount, 
that the question of legality had been ad- 
mitted and settled by the proceeding some 
time before in their Lordships’ House. 
No such decision was come to upon that 
occasion. What he then proposed to the 
House was, that the question of legality 
should be submitted to the Judges; and 
that proposition was met by a noble and 
learned friend of his saying, that it was 
not a case in which their Lordships, in his 
opinion, ought to make such a reference, 
and upon that objection the Motion was 
lost. But this was no decision in favour 
of the legality of the payment. So far from 
it, that his noble and learned friend, the 
very highest legal authority in the country, 
declared it as his opinion, and expressed his 
confidence, that the other fifteen Judges 
would concur in it, that there was no doubt 
of the illegality ofthe payment. He was, 
therefore, confirmed by his noble and 
learned friend in his view of the case, and 
still more by the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to send it to the Judges for their 
opinion. But after this, for the noble 
Lord to talk of the question of legality 
having been settled in the affirmative 
by the decision of that House, was to 
speak in total forgetfulness of all that 
passed in it upon the occasion. On 
this question he entertained a different 
opinion from that of the noble Duke who 
sat below him (the Duke of Wellington). 
That noble Duke seemed to think that the 
emperor of Russia had a claim upon this 
country, and, after what that noble Duke 
had said, he (Lord Wynford) thought that 
some claim did exist, but it should be re- 
membered that the noble Duke had a 
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knowledge of facts, which he could not 
with propriety communicate, but which 
ought to be stated tothe House, on which 
he formed his own opinion. But without 
this information, he (Lord Wynford) could 
notagree to saddle the country with the pay- 
ment of this money. It was incumbent upon 
His Majesty’s Government to have given 
this information to the House before calling 
on their Lordships to make these payments, 
and their Lordships ought to have this in- 
formation, before they could be justified 
in paying the debts of others, when the 
country would not perhaps (if things were 
pursued as they had been) be able to pay 
its own. With the revenues sinking, as 
they were, and without any hope of altera- 
tion, the country had aright to expect that 
some grounds at least should be laid for 
the payment of this money. As to the le- 
. gality of the payment, he could not think 
that any man could hesitate to dispute its 
legality, and when it was remembered that 
Belgium was separated from Holland, that 
a King for Belgium had been selected by 
this country, that a minister was sent out 
to its court, and its minister received in 
the court of this country, it was impossible 
for any man to say, looking at the face of 
the treaty itself, that the two countries 
were not severed. There was no evidence 
to warrant the payment of this money, and 
he for one could not consent to this Bill. 
If the amount was not payable under the 
Treaty of 1815, it was not payable now, 
unless there had arisen some new circum- 
stances with reference to Russia which 
were unknown to their Lordships. Let it 
be shown that the payment was strictly le- 
gal, and then let the payment be made, even 
if it was to the ruin of this country, and 
let that country end its career with honour 
at least. This was not shown, and the 
payment of so much of the public money 
at a time of so great distress could not be 
justified. It had been urged, that the ex- 
ertions of Russia entitled that country to 
some compensation, but he would remind 
their Lordships, that, at the time of the 
treaty, the situation of Europe was very 
different from what it was at present. Bel- 
gium was then in the hands of a power 
which had ever been favourable to Great 
Britain, and the terms of the treaty con- 
tained the word, which, singularly enough, 
was precisely the same in its import to the 
words “ passed away,” or “ severed from.” 
The word was ‘“‘soustraites.” Now it 
could not be denied that Belgium had 
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passed away from Holland; and that it 
had been subsequently severed could not 
be denied, when it was indisputable that 
the French army had prevented Holland 
from taking possession of Brussels. That 
fact proved that a complete separation had 
taken place, and therefore he contended 
that the event contemplated in this treaty 
had happened, and that such being the 
case, the payments under it ought to cease. 
It was a maxim of national law, not to 
be disputed, that in construing treaties, 
no words could be added, nor could any 
be suhstracted, but the construction of 
them must depend upon the words they 
contain. But his (Lord Wynford’s) posi- 
tion was not mere wild conjecture, for what 
had been the language of Lord Castle- 
reagh, by whom the treaty was made ? 
That noble Lord had said, on a former 
occasion, in the House of Commons, that 
it had been the object of the then Govern- 
ment ‘ to give the greatest Power in Eu- 
rope an interest in the conservation of the 
independence of Holland ;”* and the noble 
Lord had also added, ‘It was said that 
Russia might again act, as from circum- 
stances she was compelled to do last war, 
and in that case the payments by Holland 
would cease. If that period should ar- 
rive, Our payments would also be sus- 
pended, as they would if by any circum- 
stances the Netherlands should be sepa- 
rated from Holland.”+ The very words of 
the treaty, in addition to this, clearly ma- 
nifested the understanding of all the con- 
tracting parties, and as regarded Holland, 
England, and Russia, such was their con- 
struction of the treaty. The noble and 
learned Lord here at some length cited the 
opinions of Baron Wolff with respect to 
the position he had taken as to the con- 
struction of treaties, and described that 
writer as one of the most eminent authors 
upon international law, and the noble and 
learned Lord quoted some of his writings, 
in confirmation of his own position, with 
reference to the strict rule in the construc- 
tion of treaties. The noble and learned 
Lord then proceeded to remark, that Hol- 
land had refused to make the payments 
to which she was made liable under the 
terms of the treaty, and, therefore, he was 
at a loss to conjecture on what grounds 
England could be expected to make them. 
Holland had ever been attached to this 
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country, even during the American war, 
and had always been as zealous of her 
honour as had this country. Whatever 
respect he might feel for the opinions of 
others, he should act upon his own con- 
viction with respect to this question, and 
as no ground had been laid on which to 
support this payment, he, for one, should 
vote against this Bill. Without that in- 
formation which it was the duty of the 
Government to lay before their Lordships, 
he would not consent to wring from starv- 
ing thousands in this country the means 
of a payment which they were not bound 
to make. No grounds had been shown 
to justify Parliament putting their hands 
into the pockets of the people, and he 
therefore could not give his consent to the 
second reading of the Bill. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that as 
his noble friend who had just sat down 
had alluded to his (the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s) reasons for offering no opposition 
to this Bill, he would venture to address 
a few words to their Lordships in addi- 
tion to the observations he had already 
made. He had thought that the noble Vis- 
count (Lord Goderich) and himself had 
entered sufficiently into the nature of the 
claim to make it clear to their Lordships. 
The claims of the Emperor of Russia were 
now, he considered, historical; no man 
could doubt them ; and at the same time 
the treaties of peace down to the treaty of 
1815, all recognized those claims. The 
claim had been recognized in the treaty 
between England, Holland, and Russia, 
and by the act of Parliament passed in 
1816; and nothing could be more clear 
than that Russia was entitled to payment 
for services rendered to Holland during 
the war. The noble and learned Lord had 
said, and said truly, that this service was 
requited by the Treaty of 1815, and that 
the Emperor of Russia had accepted pay- 
ment under it; and such being the case, 
there could be no doubt that if the ter- 
ritory of Belgium had passed away from 
Holland in the manner recognized by the 
treaty, the King of Holland must put up 
with the loss. He (the Duke of Welling- 
ton) had always thought the treaty of 
1815 one of the greatest proofs of the 
consummate diplomatic skill of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, who had secured to this country 
by means of it extraordinary advantages. 
In relation to the question before the 
House, he must say, that the two coun- 
tries (Holland and Belgium) having been 
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separated principally in consequence of 
acts of this country, he did not say whe- 
ther those acts were right or wrong, but 
the fact being so, the question immediately 
arose, ‘‘ Had not the emperor of Russia 
a good claim for payment at our hands?” 
He thought it was clear that such a claim 
existed. No doubt what had occurred in 
relation to Holland and Belgium was “a 
case omitted” in the treaty, but that did 
not alter the claim of payment on behalf 
of Russia, which, as he had before stated, 
was recognised by all the treaties from 
1814 downwards. 

Lord Wynford admitted that, if the 
separation had been effected by England, 
then we were in honour bound to pay the 
money. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that he 
would trouble their Lordships with but a 
few words; indeed much of his noble and 
learned friend’s argument had been an- 
swered by the noble Duke’s short, but 
powerful reply. His noble and learned 
friend put the question, and justly, on the 
construction of the Treaty of 1815. The 
question was whether that treaty continued 
to be binding after recent events. He 
perfectly agreed with his noble and learned 
friend, that where the terms on the face of 
the treaty were unambiguous and undeni- 
able, no one had a right to go beyond 
them. But a question arose on that 
point. If no doubt existed on the sub- 
ject, then he allowed that it would not be 
right to resort to any consideration of the 
construction intended by the parties who 
made the treaty. But if there were great 
doubts on that point, then, even according 
to his noble and learned friend’s own 
principle, they were obliged, agreeably to 
the opinions of Grotius and Vattel, to 
consider what were the intentions and 
views of the parties who made the treaty. 
The expressions of the treaty under notice, 
whether considered in the French or in the 
English, were clear. In English they 
were ‘severed or passed from;” in 
French, they were still stronger. The 
reflected verb, se soustraire was not used, 
but the phrase was seratent soustraztes, and 
therefore the words did not express “ until 
they had withdrawn themselves,” but 
until they should be withdrawn.” Even 
** severed”? must mean severed by some- 
body; and “ passed from” must mean to 
some other powcr. The case was un- 
doubtedly casus omissus, but then it was 
one of those in which the exception con- 
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firmed the rule, The question could not be 
better understood than by supposing that a 
person who was to receive an annuity of 
one hundred pounds a year on the event 
of his not going abroad, had yet been 
forced by those who granted the annuity, 
to go abroad against his will, and still 
claimed the payment of the annuity. It 
could not, under such circumstances, be 
contended for an instant, that the payment 
of the annuity was avoided by the going 
abroad. The noble and learned Lord had 
quoted the speech of Lord Castlereagh, on 
the subject, in which, according to the 
noble and learned Lord, it was intended 
that the payments were to cease “if by 
any circumstance the Netherlands should 
be separated from Holland :”* but look 
at the next page of the speech, and it 
would be seen, that Lord Castlereagh ex- 
plained his meaning in that passage thus 
—‘‘as I have said, this payment would 
only be continued so long as the Nether- 
lands were separated from France, and 
would cease if the family of the House of 
Orange should unfortunately be dis- 
placed.”+ It was evident, then, that in 
the minds of the framers of the treaty, 
the condition of the payment was the 
keeping the Netherlands out of the 
hands of France, the purpose indeed, 
for which the treaty was concluded, and 
not the continued sovereignty of the 
House of Orange over Belgium, the point 
for which the noble and learned Lord had 
contended. He argued, that in compliance 
with thespirit, nay, the letter of the treaty, 
we were bound to continue our payments 
to Russia till a severance took place 
between Belgium and Holland, which 
should throw the former into the hands of 
France. Let their Lordships observe, also, 
that (as stated by the noble Duke) the 
consideration for which Russia was to 
receive payment, had actually been per- 
formed previously to the date of the 
treaty, and the noble Duke very justly 
observed, that Lord Castlereagh merited 
much praise for having, over and above 
what we had already received, obtained 
some further terms in the way of binding 
up Russia in our policy towards the 
Netherlands. But if credit were due to 
Lord Castlereagh for his diplomatic skill 
on that occasion, it must be admitted that 
some credit was also due to those, who, 
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thinking there were strong, equitable 
claims on the part of Russia to have these 
payments continued (looking only to‘ the 
legal and technical construction ‘of ‘it) 
even after the obligation of the treaty had 
terminated, and even after the entire 
separation of Belgium from Holland had 
been promulgated,—some credit was 
due to those who had obtained something 
beyond the consideration for which the 
money was originally agreed to be paid. 
By the second article of the new Conven- 
tion, Russia continued to bind herself. to 
do nothing contrary to the arrangements 
agreed upon for the independence and 
neutrality of Belgium; and that, at all 
events, she would do nothing without a full 
communication with this country, and 
without her formal assent. The noble and 
learned Lord said, that Holland did not 
consider itself bound to pay its proportion 
to Russia. But see the difference between 
the situation of Holland and England. 
By its separation from the Netherlands, 
Holland lost pro tanto the means of making 
good its payments. We lost nothing by 
the separation. Besides (a still more im- 
portant consideration) we were consenting, 
he had almost said assisting, parties to 
the separation. Not so the King of Holland 
who might therefore infer, that although we 
were bound to make payments to Russia, 
he was not, considering the material dif- 
ference that subsisted between thetwo cases. 
England having done something to effect 
the separation, should not avail herself of 
her own wrong (so to speak) to avoid 
making payment. If she did, she would 
be acting like the dishonest granter of an 
annuity, before mentioned, who should 
spirit the annuitant out of the country, 
and then refuse to pay the stipulated sum, 
on the ground that the annuitant had 
‘gone abroad” and so violated the con- 
dition of the stipend. But it had been 
said ‘If the payments were legal in Jan- 
uary, why not legal in June ?” The answer 
was, because of the Convention which had 
been ratified in the interim. It was asked, 
“Why was not this Convention men- 
tioned or laid before Parliament sooner ?” 
For this simple reason, that, consistently 
with all diplomatic usage, atreaty could 
not be submitted to Parliament until rati- 
fied ; and that it would have been most 
unbecoming if, with a view to meet a 
factious opposition, Ministers had deviated 
from the reasonable course of such nego- 
tiations, by quoting or producing an in- 
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complete Convention. Then it had been 
said, “* What occasion for this new Con- 
vention? Does not the framing of it show 
that the payments under the old treaty 
were illegal?” Did the noble and learned 
Lord never hear of a declaratory Act in 
cases where doubts had arisen? Might 
not Russia have said, ‘‘ Doubts may arise 
as to the payments after the conclusion of 
a treaty of separation, let us have a new 
Convention.” The whole arrangement 
was in effect precisely in conformity with 
with the spirit of the Treaty of 1815, 
which looked to the necessity of prevent- 
ing Belgium from being united to France, 
and as such it was considered. He would 
not conclude his observations without 
alluding to the expression of an opinion 
which had dropped from the noble Duke, 
an opinion which he had not heard for 
the first time, that it was the duty of this 
country to cultivate the friendship of 
France, but that the best way to do so, 
was not to form alliances with her. He 
agreed with the noble Duke on the pro- 
priety of cultivating the friendship of 
France, but as to the question of abstain- 
ing from alliances, it was an abstract 
proposition, which he neither affirmed nor 
denied, as there were many circumstances 
connected with it which must be argued 
according to the position in which they 
were placed. Reverting to the question of 
theRussian-Dutch Loan, he might observe, 
that Ministers did not order payments to 
be made, without taking the advice of the 
law officers of the Crown, and obtaining 
the sanction of their opinion as to the 
legality of the act. Not only had the law 
officers, appointed by his Majesty’s present 
Ministers, agreed as to the propriety of the 
payments, but their opinion had been 
strengthened by the concurrence of the 
highest law officers of the Crown in 
questions of this kind he meant the King’s 
Advocate a gentleman who held office 
under the late Government, and did not 
agree in politics with the present. In that 
opinion, on the fullest and most careful 
consideration of the entire case, he (the 
Lord Chancellor) felt himself bound to 
concur. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that the 
noble and learned Lord who had just sat 
down, seemed to have forgotten to refer to 
the Act of Parliament. He had confined 
himself to the obligations existing in the 
treaty, and had totally forgotten to allude 
to that which alone authorised them to 
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make payments. He admitted, that his 
Majesty’s Government might very properly 
take into view the circumstances influencing 
the execution of that treaty, but they 
were bound to proceed upon the strict 
letter of the Act of Parliament. If the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown, 
to which the noble and learned Lord 
alluded was, that the payment was legal 
under the Act of Parliament, and upon 
the equitable construction of the treaty, 
before their Lordships knew what value to 
attach to that opinion, they must see upon 
what grounds and from what documents it 
was formed ; because, as far as the words 
of the Act of Parliament were con- 
cerned, it was utterly impossible that any 
man could doubt the payment to be 
illegal. He did not blame his Majesty’s 
government for making the payment; 
it was possible that circumstances 
might have rendered that desirable or 
even necessary ; but it was impossible for 
their Lordships to know, without seeing 
the grounds on which that opinion was 
formed, whether or not it furnished any 
authority for the acts of the Government. 
If the noble and learned Lord had good 
reasons for maintaining the legality of the 
payment under the existing obligation of 
the treaty, he did not very clearly see 
what necessity there was for this new 
Convention into which his Majesty’s 
Government had entered. The noble and 
learned Lord had said doubts might have 
arisen which it might be desirable to dispel, 
and asked, had their Lordships never heard 
of a declaratory act? But the nature of 
this Convention was totally different ; 
it proceeded on the assumption that the 
obligation had ceased; its object was not 
to dispel doubts, but to construct a new 
engagement. Amongst other reasons 
which he had for objecting to it in the 
form in which it appeared, was this, that 
the preamble founded all the proceedings 
on delusion and erroneous statements, 
which, he could prove in one minute. 
The preamble to the Convention stated ,— 
‘ That in referring to the object of the 
‘ above-mentioned Convention, of the 19th 
‘of May, 1815, it appears that that 
‘ object was to afford to Great Britain a 
‘guarantee that Russia would, on all 
‘ questions concerning Belgium, identify 
‘ her policy with that which the Court of 
‘ London had deemed the best adapted for 
‘ the maintenanceof a justbalance of power 
‘in Europe.’ Now, on what did his Ma- 
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jesty’s Government found that assertion ? 
Where could their Lordships find any 
such obligation? Not a vestige of it was 
to be found in any of the treaties which 
regulate the union of Holland and Bel- 
gium. The Convention which stipulated 
the payments proved that it was a gratui- 
tous, an entirely gratuitous assumption on 
the part of the framers of this Convention. 
In the fifth article of the Treaty of May 
19, 1815, it was provided ,that the payments 
shall be continued even if the contracting 
parties be engaged in war. It was per- 
fectly clear, that the course pursued by 
Russia could not possibly be in accord- 
ance with that taken by this country, if 
this country were actually at war with 
Russia; no, the single condition by which 
was secured the continuance of the pay- 
ment, had for its object the continuance 
of the union of Holland and Belgium ; 
even war was not to free us from the obli- 
gation, so long as that union subsisted. 
But to say that the engagements of Russia 
were to follow the course of this country 
in all that respected the balance of power 
in Europe, was merely an assertion for 
which there was no shadow of a 
foundation in fact. The noble Lord had 
described very truly the circumstances 
in which the engagement was undertaken, 
and had observed, that the event which 
had occurred, the species of severance 
which had taken place, was an omitted 
case in the treaty. Omitted it certainly 
was, and he admitted, that if Lord Castle- 
reagh, in negotiating the treaty, had been 
asked the object of this Article when it 
was drawn up, he would undoubtedly have 
answered, that it was intended and di- 
rected against France, against the hostile 
aggression of some state. It was also 
perfectly natural that parties stipulating 
in this manner, should not provide for the 
event which had occurred, namely the 
successful revolt of part of their own sub- 
jects. But suppose there had been estab- 
lished a provision for such an event, and 
that Lord Castlereagh had been asked how 
would the engagement stand then? 
There was not the least doubt, that he 
would in such case have said, that, ‘‘ pro- 
vided the separation takes place, we shall be 
freed from any such engagement, whether 
it arise from the invasion of a hostile 
force, or the successful revolt of rebellious 
subjects.” He had good reason to know 
that explanations did take place at the 
time with reference, not to the occurrence 
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of a successful revolt, but to the possibility 
of this country continuing its payments to 
Russia after Holland should have been 
relieved from them, and that the opinion 
and declaration of Lord Castlereagh was, 
that we should in such case, follow the 
example of Holland. But, he considered 
it of no consequence in the discussion of 
this matter, whether the countries were 
severed by internal or external violence ; 
the real omitted case in the treaty was that 
which had actually occurred, the consent, 
assistance and active support of Eng- 
land towards effecting the separation. If 
Russia at the time of signing the treaty, 
had said to us, “‘ suppose you change your 
policy, and instead of continuing this 
union, endeavour to separate the states 
composing it,” there is no doubt in the 
world that Lord Castlereagh would have 
consented in such a case to continue the 
payments, for the possibility never could 
have entered into his imagination of this 
country becoming a party to the separation. 
He admitted, then, that the present case 
was a casus omissus, it was one which 
Lord Castlereagh never contemplated, 
and it was one which gave Russia a 
claim, which this country could not re- 
fuse. There was one important part 
of the question which the noble Lord 
had omitted altogether. Had the treaty 
been between Russia and this country 
only, the matter would have been simple 
enough. But the treaty was a tripartite 
treaty, and the most important obligations 
had been contracted with Holland, for 
Holland had begun by giving to this 
country a very valuable inducement to 
take upon us a proportion of the Russian 
debt. He wanted, then, to know what 
communication had taken place with 
Holland, and in what condition she would 
feel herself to be with reference to this 
country? If, as the noble and learned 
Lord said, the original treaty was still in 
force, then Holland also would be bound 
by it, and it should not have been put an 
end to without her participation. It was 
evident to him,that the two treaties relating 
to the subject should be taken together. 
By that of August, 1814, Great Britain 
took upon herself an expenditure, which 
was not to exceed three millions sterling, 
for the establishment of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, but the former treaty 
had been not only for the establishment 
but for the defence. It must be recollected 
that this was not a gratuitous agreement 
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on the part of this country. Holland, in 
consideration of these undertakings, ceded 
to his Britannic Majesty the Cape of Good 
Hope with its dependencies, Demerara 
and Berbice, and it was now plain, that 
Holland would have been much better off 
had no such engagement been concluded, 
It was an engagement intended for her 
benefit, but it had been made to operate 
materially to her injury. Holland, but 
for this engagement would have been 
entitled to reclaim her colonies, and by 
the separation from Belgium she would have 
been freed from her debt. It might, per- 
haps, be said, and it would be quite 
consistent with the spirit of hostility 
to Holland which now seemed to actuate 
his Majesty’s Councils, that we held the 
colonies of Holland by the right of con- 
quest, but nevertheless it would not be 
true. The right of conquest was not the 
right of permanent possession until con- 
firmed by atreaty of peace. _ And upon this 
priaciple we had acted towards Holland, 
considering always that the right of 
possession was in her. The question, then, 
with respect to these payments was as to 
the right of Holland rather than the right 
of Russia. It was said, that we owed the 
money, and were therefore bound to pay 
it to somebody, and therefore he supposed 
it was,that Ministersthoughtthey could not 
be wrong in paying it to Russia. Here arose 
a very delicate question, however, as to 
the rights of Holland. We were not yet 
at war with Holland, and between her and 
ourselves the treaty was still in full force. 
When it was said that the colonies of 
Holland were held by the right of con- 
quest, it was forgotten in what circum- 
stances and from what power we took 
them. They were not taken from Holland, 
but from France, for with Holland we had 
never been at war. This argument, then, 
of the right of conquest proved nothing 
but the hostile spirit of his Majesty’s 
Ministers towards Holland at the present 
moment. At the conclusion of the war,a 
distinguished nobleman, who still lived in 
the respect of the country, although he 
had withdrawn himself from the discussions 
of that House, said that, in the ‘ character 
‘of umpire, which Great Britain would 
‘ assume, we ought generally to be guided 
‘ by the strictest impartiality; but if there 
‘ be an exception to this rule—if there be 
‘one part of the Continent occupied by 
‘ France to which we might be justified in 
‘looking with peculiar interest, with 
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‘ something like paternal concern— it would 
‘ be for the re-establishment of the inde- 
‘ pendence of Holland. Amongst all the 
‘ powers sacrificed to the inordinate am- 
‘ bition of Buonaparte, I know of none, 
‘ Holland excepted, that can truly assert 
‘they fell victims to their alliance with 
‘ Great Britain. In the hour of danger, threat- 
‘ ened by an overwhelming force, Holland 
‘ looked to this country for aid, and could 
‘ any assistance have availed, this nation, 
‘Tam convinced, would have made any 
‘ sacrifice to have saved its falling friend.”* 
This was the opinion of Lord Grenville. But 
it had now become an obsolete and anti- 
quated prejudice. Nothing was now heard 
of the duty and policy of supporting Hol- 
land. The necessity of war with that 
country had become. the fashionable doc- 
trine. He could .only say that, if they 
were to go to that extremity it would be 
the most extraordinary and _ incredible 
result of a negotiation, which the world 
had yet witnessed. If the noble Lords 
opposite did go to war with Holland it 
would be a matter of great curiosity to see 
their declaration of war. Upon what 
colourable pretence could such a war be 
defended? Was it that the king of the 
Netherlands refused to surrender rights 
which he believed to be essential to his 
independence? -Was this a ground for 
war, and to be alleged by Ministers pro- 
fessing to act upon the principles of non- 
intervention? If so, all idea of justice 
in the transactions of nations was at an 
end, and no people would have any other 
security for their rights than the power 
of defending them. If there should be 
war with Holland, the real cause of it 
would be, that the Conference of London 
had come to two contradictory decisions, 
both of which it had declared final and 
irrevocable. It might be said, that when 
he spoke of war, he used strong language. 
Noble Lords would disclaim all idea of war. 
They did not mean to strike a blow against 
Holland, but only to exercise a little gentle 
coercion. He would tell them, however, 
that if they blockaded the Scheldt, they 
were at war with Holland as much as if 
they blockaded Amsterdam. The step 
would be irretrievable, and would lead 
to consequences which noble Lords would 
do well to consider; for they might rely 
upon it that the Dutch were a people 
who would carry on war, not in our way, 
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but in their own. We might, indeed, 
begin this war in conjunction with France, 
but before the end of the game, he should 
be greatly deceived if the parties should 
not be found to have changed sides. And 
what would be the object of blockading 
the Scheldt ? What but to place Antwerp 
in the power of France? The position of 
the Prince now on the throne of Belgium, 
without referring to his affections or sym- 
pathies, was sufficient proof that this must 
be the effect of such a measure. He so 
deeply lamented the intrigue which placed 
Leopold upon that throne, that there was 
no Prince in Europe, not even the Duc 
de Nemours, whom he would not rather 
have seen in that situation ; for then there 
would have been no motive to estrange 
this country from its natural and advan- 
tageous alliance with Holland. It had 
been the opinion of the greatest Statesmen 
of this country, and of Mr. Pitt among 
the number, that the union of Holland 
and Belgium was most desirable, because 
it was impossible that they could be sepa- 
rate and independent. The Netherlands 
had been deprived of their material defence 
by the destruction of the frontier fortresses, 
and in lieu of this had been substituted a 
paper guarantee of neutrality, which was 
not of the least value, as there could be 
no doubt that the Powers who extended 
this guarantee to the neutrality of Belgium 
would, in any emergency, pursue what 
they might consider their present interest. 
It had always been the policy of this 
country to keep Belgium independent of 
France, and this anxiety for the indepen- 
dence of Belgium was for the sake of 
Holland. But now they had given a gua- 
rantee of neutrality, and had destroyed the 
frontier fortresses. With respect to the 
loan, it appeared to him that the payments 
should either have been continued pro- 
visionally, while waiting the course of 
events, or, what would have been still 
better, that they should have been sus- 
pended, with the view, if the equitable 
construction of the treaty seemed to re- 
quire it, of entering into a new treaty. 
He would not attempt to follow the history 
of the negotiations which had been carried 
on with reference to the affairs of the 
Netherlands, but the point to which they 
had at last arrived, seemed to be this— 
that they were about to resort tothe wltema 
ratio. He had already expressed the 
opinion, that the king of the Netherlands 
never would, and if he would he could 
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not, submit to the Articles proposed to 
him by the Conference. Impressed 
strongly with this opinion, he had tried 
some time ago, but in vain, to persuade 
his Majesty’s Ministers to procure from 
the Conference a modification of the 
twenty-four Articles. And how did the 
matter stand now? His Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters had been compelled in substance, 
although not in form, to abandon the 
Articles. They had been compelled to 
say to the king of the Netherlands, in 
effect, ‘sign the twenty-four Articles, and 
you need not believe that you have signed 
more than twenty-one of them.” This 
Conference assumed a tyrannical dominion, 
not only over right and justice, but over 
common-sense. The king.of the Nether- 
lands was to sign the Articles, but the 
execution of them was to be suspended 
until he had concluded an agreement with 
the king of Belgium. to. his. own, entire 
satisfaction. The.five Powers found them- 
selves in a difficulty, in consequence of 
their own impolitic, arbitrary, and unjust 
proceedings, and they proposed to get rid 
of it by transferring the whole matter still 
in negotiation to the two Powers ‘princi- 
pally interested, Holland and Belgium. 
He was convinced that the king of the 
Netherlands never would sign those Arti- 
cles, and if he did, that he would from that 
moment lose the affections of his subjects, 
which, to the present moment, he retained 
and deserved. The resistance of the king 
of the Netherlands was not a mere ca- 
pricious and obstinate resistance. He re- 
fused to sign the Articles because he felt 
that their execution would be incompatible 
with his independence. He need adduce 
no stronger proof of this than the recent 
offer of Holland to allow to the Belgians 
the navigation of her waters, and the right 
of transit upon her roads, subject only to 
such municipal regulations as, within her 
own territory, and in the exercise of her 
independence, she had a right to establish. 
By accepting this offer all the objects of 
the Articles would have been substantially 
acquired. And yet for the idle purpose 
of compelling Holland to undergo the 
ceremony of signing a treaty already 
divested of its meaning, the dispute was 
kept open. And this was the situation in 
which noble Lords presumed to talk of 
going to war with Holland. It was im- 
possible that this country should permit it. 
He could not consider the treaty with re- 
spect to the Russian-Dutch loan as an 
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isolated transaction ; it formed part of a 
system to which another treaty laid on the 
Table some time ago also belonged : he 
alluded to the treaty for the abolition of 
the frontier fortresses of the Netherlands. 
He considered it a most extraordinary 
proceeding on the part of his Majesty’s 
Government to throw upon the Table, 
without a word of explanation, a treaty 
which subverted the whole system of policy 
by which the councils of this country had 
been directed for 150 years. Holland 
had been the chief contributor to the 
erection of these fortresses, and had 
she no right to be consulted upon the 
question of their demolition? Was she 
not entitled to a voice upon the subject? 
He considered the conduct which had 
been pursued towards Holland a flagrant 
outrage upon justice. He strongly ob- 
jected also to the remaining arrangements. 
Belgium had to maintain the fortresses 
which were yet permitted to exist, but no- 
body was to have any right of inspection. 
How then was this agreement to be en- 
forced? And what prospect was there, 
considering the new and close relation 
which was about to be formed between the 
king of Belgium and the king of France, 
that these fortresses would be any effective 
barrier against that country. He would 
not follow the whole series of protocols in 
this protracted negotiation at the present 
hour, and constituted as the House then 
was, but at a proper opportunity he should 
have no difficulty in showing, that the 
whole of the proceedings had been one 
continued violation of common-sense. 

The Bill read a second time, and ordered 
to be committed. 


Prorest.] The following Protestagainst 
this Bill was entered upon the Journals by 
the Earl of Aberdeen :— 

‘¢ Dissentient, 

““ Ist.—Because admitting that the 
payment made by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, subsequently to the posses- 
sion and sovereignty of the Belgic pro- 
vinces having passed away and been 
severed from the dominions of his Majesty 
the King of the Netherlands, might have 
been justified by a liberal construction of 
the treaty, and by the circumstances under 
which the separation was effected, we are 
of opinion, that such payment was not 
warranted by the Act of the 54th of Geo. 
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legislative measure to authorize future pay- 
ments ought to have been preceded by the 
introduction of the Bill of Indemnity for 
such a violation of the law. 

‘‘ 2nd.— Because we cannot but regard 
the Convention entered into by his Majesty 
and the Emperor of Russia, on the 16th 
of November, 1831, and the principles on 
which that Convention is founded, as 
forming part of a new system of policy by 
which the relations of Great Britain with 
Holland and Belgium are hereafter to be 
regulated ; and we think it premature and 
unfair to call upon the House for a vote, 
which by implication, may be construed 
to sanction the adoption of a system not 
yet explained to us, and to approve the 
course of a negotiation not yet terminated ; 
more especially, as we are still ignorant 
in what degree the independence and 
essential interests of one of the most inti- 
mate and valued Allies of this country 
may be affected by the result. 

‘‘ Gorpon (Aberdeen) 
ERNEST 
WELLINGTON 
Rosstywn.” 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 30, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Colonel 
Evans, an Account of the Number of Rate-payers in the 
different Metropolitan Parishes, and of those who had paid 
the Rates on or before the 5th of April last. 

Bills. Read a second time:—Army Half Pay; Franking; 
Audit of Accounts (Ireland); Excise Accounts (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Lerroy, from Rathcormack, 
for the Abolition of Slavery; and from the Orange Lodge 
No. 362, against the Grant to Maynooth College.—By Mr. 
Wis, from Boston,—in favour of the Bribery at Elec- 
tions Bill—By Mr. Hop@gs, from Middle Kent, against 
the Malt Duty.—By Mr. Sapuzr, from Charles Stewart 
and Alexander Deans complaining that they had been 
turned out of their Employments for the Evidence they 
had given before the Committee of that House sitting to 
inquire into the operation of the Factory Regulations, and 
praying Relief and Compensation. 


PostmMasTER GENERAL.] Lord Wil- 
liam Lennox said, in consequence of some 
observations that had been made upon a 
former evening respecting the conduct of 
his noble relative, the Postmaster-general, 
in now taking the salary which for some 
months he had refused to take, he was 
anxious to lay before the House the docu- 
ments connected with the transaction, and 
which would show it in its proper light. 
In so doing, he begged to state, he did 
not mean to impute the slightest blame to 
those hon. Members who had felt it neces- 
sary to allude to his noble relative. The 
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conduct of public men ought to be fully 
and fairly discussed. Any false impres- 
sion ought to be removed; and he was 
happy in having an opportunity of letting 
the House judge how the case stood. He 
begged to move for copies of the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Spring Rice, by 
order of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, and the Postmaster-general. 

Mr. Spring Rice bore testimony that the 
Duke of Richmond and Lord Privy Seal 
had only taken the emoluments of their 
several offices at the special instance of 
the Treasury, and in pursuance of the 
Report of a Select Committee. 

Mr. Robinson said, that his only re- 
mark was, to express his regret that the 
noble Duke had ever signified a desire to 
relinquish the salary attached to his office. 

Lord William Lennox had understood 
that some sneer had been levelled at his 
noble relative. He was, unfortunately, not 
then present. An allusion had been made 
to the starving peasantry of Goodwood. 
He was happy no insinuations were made. 

Return ordered. 


Corron TrapE-—SrtaristicaL Re- 
TURNS.] Lord William Lennox moved 
for a Return of the quantity of Cotton 
imported into this country during the last 
year. 

Mr. Littleton thought this a good op- 
portunity for urging the expediency of 
having a volume containing a statement 
of the commercial situation of the country 
laid upon the Table at the commencement 
of every Session of Parliament. He knew 
that his right hon. friend had been exert- 
ing himself in this matter, and he wished 
to inquire if there was any probability of 
such a volume being prepared and laid on 
the Table ? 

Mr. Poulett Thomson fully concurred in 
the suggestion of the hon. Gentleman, a 
compliance with which would, in the long 
run, be the means of saving a large sum 
of money to the country. A plan for the 
purpose had been nearly matured, and it 
was the intention of Ministers to act upon 
it in the approaching Session. The docu- 
ments then presented would not be con- 
fined merely to exports and imports ; but 
would also relate to the internal statistics 
of the country, so as to give every Member 
who chose to inspect them, a clear insight 
into its prospects and condition. Of 
course the first attempt of the kind must 
necessarily be imperfect, and it would be 
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capable, perhaps, of great improvements ; 
but at all events, it would render needless 
many of the Motions for Returns, the pre- 
paration of which at present cost annually 
so large a sum of the public money. 

Mr. Courtenay said, there could be no 
doubt as to the utility of such a volume as 
that to which the right hon. Gentleman 
referred ; but it was unfair on his part to 
leave the House to infer that this proposed 
work commenced with him. So far from 
that being the case, he could assure the 
hon. member for Staffordshire, that he at 
first took the compliment, with which the 
hon. Member closed his remarks, to him- 
self. When he was at the Board of Trade, 
he employed himself in drawing up such 
an account, though he certainly had not 
the advantage which the right hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to have had by way of 
assistance, for nothing was incurred in the 
shape of expense. A man ought not to 
talk of himself; but he might say, that 
the statement he drew up, was declared 
by an eminent merchant of Liverpool, to 
be worth all the papers that had ever been 
printed on the subject. That account, 
however, could only be made up one year 
in atrear. He wished every success to 
the plan in which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was engaged; but he could not 
suffer it to be said, that these improve- 
ments began with them. 

Mr. Spring Rice hoped that this arrange- 
ment might be improved in such a way as 
to give every requisite information. But 
he wished to refer to an observation made 
by the right hon. member for Totness, 
from which it might be inferred, that the 
undertaking would involve the country in 
expense. On the contrary, by it a great 
saving would be effected. The necessity 
of such a work was almost superseded, 
while compiling it was rendered compa- 
ratively easy by Mr. M‘Culloch’s work, 
which contained a great mass of informa- 
tion upon these subjects. He meant the 
Commercial Dictionary, a book admirably 
arranged. 

Returns ordered. 


Steam Navigation Bill. 


Steam Navication Briu.] Mr. 
Alderman Wood complained that the hon. 
member for Glasgow (Mr. Dixon), had, 
on Saturday, in a most unprecedented 
manner, taken the Steam Navigation Bill 
out of his hands, and by moving that it 
be read a second time that day six months, 
had defeated the measure. 
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Mr. Dixon replied that he had done so, 
with full notice to the hon. Alderman, 
who nevertheless persisted in quitting the 
House, although apparently not at all 
indisposed. He denied, therefore, that he 
had taken any unfair advantage of the 
absence of the principal supporter of the 
Bill. 

Mr. Alderman Wood must continue to 
think himself aggrieved, and unjustly 
treated, for he had never heard of a mea- 
sure being taken, as was done by the hon. 
Member, out of the hands of the person 
who introduced it. 


RETIREMENT OF THE SPEAKER.|] The 
Speaker addressed the House in nearly the 
following terms:—As the state of the 
public business indicates, at the present 
moment, the near approach of the close of 
the Session, and as I know not how close 
on the termination of this Session there 
may be a dissolution of Parliament, I hope 
the House will not deem me unreasonable 
in requesting to be allowed to present 
myself to their notice before my seat in 
this Chair shall be brought to a final con- 
clusion. I have had the honour and the 
pride to be elected to fill this Chair in six 
successive Parliaments. I have at all 
times been impressed with the conviction, 
that the first and most important duties of 
the Speaker, were to maintain the strictest 
watchfulness over his own conduct, and to 
keep alive the watchfulness of this House in 
the maintenance of all their rights, privi- 
leges, and independence ; to facilitate, as far 
as was within his power, the regular course 
of all public business; and to conduct 
himself to the House at large, and to every 
individual Member of it, with the strictest 
impartiality. I can most conscientiously, 
and I hope it will not be attributed to me 
that I speak arrogantly, when I boldly say 
that I have served this office with the strict- 
est impartiality. I have not the temerity to 
place myself in contrast or comparison 
with any of my predecessors ; but among 
the various duties that have been, by cir- 
cumstances, imposed upon me, always 
laborious, often difficult and delicate, I 
have been cheered and upheld by the best 
encouragement and support—by the con- 
stant co-operation, the confidence, and 
the approbation of the House. I therefore 
hope that in my conduct in this Chair I 
have not been wholly inefficient ; for, how- 
ever various have been the changes during 
these successive Parliaments in the returns 
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of Members of this House, I at least have 
seen no change in the kindness, the con- 
sideration, and the assistance, that all the 
Members have willingly afforded me; that 
kindness has been uniform and unvaried. 
I ought, after this announcement, no 
longer to trespass on your time; but, 
conscious as I am, and as every man must 
be, of the great variety of imperfections 
under which I labour, there is one to which 
I particularly wish to refer, and if at any 
time through infirmity of temper, or pres- 
sure of indisposition, there has been any 
inattentiveness or hastiness on my part, it 
must be attributed to these causes; in- 
civility, I hope, there has never been. To 
any Member of this House to whom I may 
have appeared inattentive or hasty, I beg 
to express my most sincere and hearty 
regret. It is not, I hope, consistent with 
the general turn of my nature. I know it 
is inconsistent with the discharge of my 
duty. Before I go, the House, I hope, 
will pardon me for taking this opportunity 
of saying, that in my endeavours to dis- 
charge my duty, I am conscious that I 
must have committed many faults. The 
House, I am persuaded, will pardon them ; 
and suffer me to say in one sentence, 
which proceeds from the fulness of my 
heart, that I owe them a debt of gratitude 
which it is impossible to describe, which 
any power of language, at least any that 
I possess, must inadequately express, but 
of which the deep and lasting recollection 
neither time nor circumstances can ever 
efface. [The right hon. Gentleman, who 
spoke throughout with very observable 
emotion, sat down amidst the loud and 
continued cheering of the House.| 

Lord Althorp said, what I have just 
heard from you, Sir, I have heard with 
deep regret, because it announces to us 
the loss of your most valuable services ; 
and I am sure I speak the sentiments of 
every Gentleman in this House, in saying, 
that in every respect those services have 
been most valuable to this House and the 
country. I have had the honour of a seat 
in this House during the whole of the 
period that you have sat in that Chair. | 
was present at the period of your election, 
and I hope I may be permitted to say 
that, although on that occasion I did not 
agree with the majority, yet, that subse- 
quent experience proved to me, that which 
I am happy now to have the opportunity 
of stating publicly, as | have often before 
stated it in private, that the House could 
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not at that period have selected any indi- 
vidual better qualified than yourself to 
sustain your high station. That station is 
one of great difficulty ; you have to main- 
tain the order of this House; but your 
peculiar felicity in the discharge of that 
difficult duty has been to exhibit the 
greatest urbanity of manner, the greatest 
kindness towards every Member of this 
House; and [ am sure that every Member 
will agree with me in saying, that by the 
exhibition of those qualities you have 
greatly facilitated the discharge of your 
duty, and have entitled yourself to the 
gratitude of us all. You have, during the 
course of the period you have sat in that 
Chair, been called on for a degree of ex- 
ertion which I believe has never before 
been required from any Speaker. Although 
others have sat as Speakers for a longer 


‘period, no one has had such laborious 


duties to perform, and I am perfectly con- 
fident that no one ever performed those 
duties in a manner more satisfactory. I 
have personally felt the great kindness 
which you have always been ready to 
show. You have assisted us when we 
have been in difficulties. Instead of 
standing strictly upon forms, you have 
gone out of your way to assist us in the 
conduct of business, and I am perfectly 
satisfied, from long experience in this 
House, that you “have facilitated the 
despatch of public business with the great- 
est credit to yourself, with advantage to 
the public, and in such a manner that we 
are never likely to see exceeded, if we see 
it equalled. The feeling of regret which 
I have expressed is, I assure you, Sir, the 
sincere feeling of my heart. I am most 
sorry that we “should lose the advantage of 
your services. I should have been most 
happy that you should have taken the 
Chair in the new Parliament; for your 
experience would have conduced greatly 
to the advantage of the public. We can- 
not, however, call on you to make greater 
sacrifices than you have already made; 
and the only thing we can do is, to regret 
the loss of your services, and to hope that 
your place may be supplied by one who 
will endeavour to follow your example. 
I now address myself to the House: I am 
confident that there will be no dissentient 
voice on the Motion which I am about to 
submit to the House. The feelings of 
every one must lead him to wish that we 
should pass a Vote of Thanks to the 
Speaker ; and it will therefore not be neces- 
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sary that I should urge any arguments in 
favour of my Motion. I shall conclude by 
moving, “ That the thanks of this House 
be given to the right hon. Charles Manners 
Sutton, Speaker of this House, for his 
eminent services in the six Parliaments, 
during which he has discharged the duties 
of Speaker with a zeal and ability alike 
honourable to himself and conducive to 
the progress of public business; that he 
be assured that this House feel the strong- 
est sense of the advantage which it has 
derived from his attachment to the interests 
of his country, from his unwearied assi- 
duity during a period of unexampled 
labour in this House, from the steadiness 
and firmness with which he has on all 
occasions maintained the dignity and pri- 
vileges of the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, from the attention which he has 
paid to the order of our proceedings, and 
from the urbanity and kindness which he 
has uniformly displayed in the discharge 
of his high and important duties.” 

Mr. Goulburn said, he trusted he might 
be permitted to have the honour of second- 
ing this Motion. He (Mr. Goulburn), like 
the noble Lord, had been one of those 
who was present at the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s election, and, like him, he could 
bear the strongest testimony to the un- 
varying propriety of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s conduct in the Chair. He stood, in 
One respect, in a peculiar situation towards 
the right hon. Gentleman. He had the 
benefit of his early acquaintance, and on 
the occasion of his being elected Chairman 
of that House, he was convinced that, in 
supporting his nomination, those advan- 
tages would arise from it that had been 
enumerated bythe noble Lord. He could 
well remember, that although there had 
been two candidates for the office, there 
was not, he believed, one dissentient voice 
as to the qualification of the individual 
elected, however there might have been, 
with some, a preference of one candidate 
to the other. At that time none ex- 
pressed a doubt as to the propriety of 
the choice made by the House, except 
the right hon. Gentleman himself. There 
was no task more difficult than to state 
particular grounds of approbation where 
all had proved so satisfactory. He should 
not, therefore, enter into a detail of the 
manner in which the duties of the Chair 
had been discharged. All must be aware 
of that urbanity which had been uniformly 
displayed towards every Member of the 
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House, and by which their dignity had 
been maintained on occasions of the most 
trying nature. He had not the least doubt 
that hereafter, when any individual reviewed 
the last fifteen years of the proceedings of 
Parliament—if he looked upon them as an 
impartial historian—he doubted not that 
he would record them as forming a period 
of our history, when the rights of the House 
of Commons were best upheld with the 
least pretensions. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not only entitled to official 
consideration, but every Member of that 
House was bound to him by the ties of 
affection. He would not detain the House 
further than by adding the expression of 
his regret—a regret which must be common 
to all who heard him—that the period had 
now arrived when they must of necessity 
be deprived of services so valuable. He 
must be permitted to say, that whether it 
pleased the right hon. Gentleman to retire 
into the walks of private life, or to continue 
to take an interest, or a part, in the great 
concerns of the nation, whichever of these 
alternatives he might adopt, that House 
and the country would retain a grateful 
recollection of his services, which through- 
out the empire,had awakened one con- 
current voice of approbation. 

Mr. Littleton: 1 cannot let this subject 
pass without bearing my testimony to the 
preeminent services which you, Sir, have 
rendered to the House and to the country 
by your superintendence of the parlia- 
mentary business. The 800, or, perhaps, 
the 1,000 Gentlemen who have formed 
the House during the fifteen years you 
have filled that Chair, will bear testi- 
mony to the qualities by which you 
have never failed to adorn the station 
you have occupied. I should feel ex- 
tremely sorry if I allowed this oppor- 
tunity to pass without observing upon one 
point, with which, in my capacity of a 
county Member, I am, perhaps, more con- 
versant than many other Members who 
have seats in the House. I allude, Sir, to 
the constant and vigilant attendance which 
you have so beneficially given to the 
purification of the proceedings which re- 
late to private bills, as wellas to your ex- 
cessive kindness and urbanity towards all 
Members who have been under the ne- 
cessity of seeking your advice on such 
occasions. I feel, and I am sure very 
many who now hear me must also feel, that 
we have often trespassed too largely upon 
those moments when you had retired from 
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the arduous duties of that Chair, and when 
you had every claim to remain undisturbed 
and uninterrupted in the relaxation essen- 
tial to your health. I cannot, however, re- 
sist my sense of duty in reciting this one es- 
sential fact, that, in the first Session of 
Parliament in which you filled that Chair, 
one bill in five was found in some respect, 
to be informal, and contrary to the Stand- 
ing Orders of the House ; whilst, in this 
last Session, owing, Sir, to the proceed- 
ings which you have established, the pro- 
portion has been only one defective bill in 
seventeen. The public have gained greatly 
by these arrangements, as well as by your 
general vigilance. It would be in bad 
taste, and, perhaps, unpleasant to you, 
Sir, were I to think it necessary 
to detail elaborately the value of your 
services—services which have spoken for 
themselves so eloquently, and with such 
powerful results. Although I will abstain 
from this, I yet could not, without injustice 
to my own feelings, and a violation of what 
I consider my public duty, but advert to 
these facts, especially in relation to my 
having seconded the Motion that you 
should take the Chair in the year 1817. I 
am sure, Sir, that in the observations which 
I have made I have only spoken the senti- 
ments of the class of Members to which I 
belong. 

Sir Francis Burdett: 1 should not feel 
satisfied with myself, Sir, if I were to sit 
still without stating the result of my ex- 
perience of your conduct in that Chair. 
In one point only do I differ from the noble 
Lord who has made this Motion. Like 
him, I am satisfied that the House could 
not have elected any one better qualified to 
fill your high office than yourself; but, 
unlike him, [ thought so at the time of 
your election; and I had the good fortune 
—not being swayed, as I hope’I never was 
nor ever shall be under such circumstances 
by feelings of a political cast—I did then, 
and I say now with pride that I did it—I 
did myself the honour of voting for your 
appointment to the Chair. I repeat, that I 
am proud and honoured by having given that 
vote. Your ability all are ready to acknow- 
ledge ; but if there is any one thing which 
more than another gives a greater dignity 
to your office it is not merely your ability 
or your independence, but under every 
circumstance of difficulty, your gentle- 
manly deportment. I will not say, that 
the persons who come after you will not be 
able to equal you in this merit; but this I 
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will say, with the utmost confidence, that 
it is quite impossible any person should 
ever be your superior. And this will be, 
in my opinion, the great difficulty we 
shall feel in finding a fit successor. The 
labours you have undergone are such as 
were never surpassed, and, I believe, never 
equalled by any former Speaker ; and, ex- 
cepting one day, on one melancholy oc- 
casion, you have never been absent from 
the discharge of your duty. Most heartily 
and cordially do I agree with the Motion 
of the noble Lord. 

Sir George Murray: I most cordially 
concur with the Motion of the noble Lord, 
and beg to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my conviction of the excellent 
manner in which the business of this 
House has been conducted while under 
your management. I regret most deeply 
that the business of the new Parliament is 
not to commence under your guidance. 
We are about to try a great experiment ; 
and I hope every one will give me credit 
for sincerity when I say that I am most 
anxious that that experiment should be 
successful. I am anxious that the House 
should enter on that experiment with every 
possible advantage, and there is no ad- 
vantage more important than that the 
Chair of this House should be filled by a 
Speaker possessing extensive knowledge 
of the laws and usages of Parliament, and 
be qualified by those endowments which 
have so eminently distinguished you, and 
especially by that gentlemanly deport- 
ment to which the hon. Baronet has 
alluded. 

Lord John Russell: 1 cannot let this 
opportunity pass without saying, that [| 
fully agree with all that has been said as 
to the assistance that the House and the 
public have derived from the admirable 
performance of your duty. If there was 
any difference of opinion as to what can- 
didate should be elected at the time when 
you were first appointed to the Chair, 
there never since has been any but one 
unanimous feeling that in re-electing you 
they have best secured the performance 
of the duties of Speaker and the pre- 
servation of the privileges of this House. 
You have been pleased to say that, in the 
discharge of your duties, you have received 
the assistance of this House; if so, then 
am I sure that that assistance has been 
willingly and universally rendered, on ac- 
count of that gentlemanly deportment which 
made every man feel that, in transgress- 
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ing against the orders of this House, he 
not only violated a public duty, but would 
have something to reproach himself with 
as a private man, in resisting those orders, 
when enforced on his attention in such a 
conciliatory manner. Other men may be 
found with the same knowledge of the laws 
and usages of Parliament, but it will be 
difficult enough in practice to find the 
same urbanity and kindness of demeanour 
which have so attached us all to you. 
You have declined a comparison with your 
predecessors. On that subject, therefore, 
I will say nothing. But I will say of 
those who succeed you, that if they wish 
to join authority to conciliation and 
a knowledge of the laws of Parliament, 
which I believe are the best that could be 
formed for the government of a delibera- 
tive assembly—if they wish to learn the 
art that shall make the execution of their 
duties pleasant and easy, I hope they will 
look upon you; and that those who were 
with you when you presided in this House 
will try to make up the loss we are about 
to sustain, by endeavouring as much as 
possible to imitate your conduct. 

Sir Charles Wetherell: 1 must be 
allowed to express my concurrence with 
what has already been said on the subject 
of this Motion. That you deserve the 
expressions of approbation you have re- 
ceived is manifest from this, that the 
sentiments expressed on both sides of the 
House are similar in terms, and in spirit 
are the same. The hon. Baronet opposite 
has felicitously observed on that gentle- 
manly deportment which has distinguished 
you in presiding over the first assembly of 
freemen in Europe—and I may add, the 
first assembly of Gentlemen in Europe. In 
that you have but fulfilled what we might 
expect from you. As the Speaker of this 
House is the first Commoner, so ought he 
to be the first Gentleman in the country. 
You have exhibited the real perfection of 
a Magistrate; for your decisions, even 
when against any individual, have been 
given in such a manner, that that indi- 
vidual himself has been satisfied with that 
decision. I have felt the greatest gratifi- 
cation in hearing the expression of the 
sentiments of others; but that gratification 
has not been unmixed with sensations of 
pain at your retirement. 

Motion carried unanimously. 

The Speaker: It is with the utmost gra- 
titude and respect, that 1 thank the House, 
for the vote which they have just agreed 
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to; and I can assure the House, with tha 
utmost sincerity, that long as I have been | 
in public life, and frequently as it has | 
been my duty to address myself to this | 
House, I never, on any occasion, felt $0 
incompetent to give utterance to my | 
feelings as at present. After the honour | 
which the House have been pleased to | 
confer on me, it would be hypocrisy i in 
me to disclaim all merit whatever. My | 
merit has been, an anxious and steady | 
desire to persevere in the discharge of | 
my duty; and from the House have 
emanated the power, the force, and 
strength, that have enabled me to carry 
that wish into effect. I have now to ac- 
knowledge that most distinguished honour 
which a public man can receive— the 
public approbation of my services given 
by those who have bad the best opportu- 
nity of knowing how those services have 
been performed. I do acknowledge that 
honour with the most heartfelt gratitude. 

Lord Althorp then moved—* That the 
thanks of this House be given to Mr. 
Speaker for what he has now said to the 
House, and that the same be printed in 
the votes of this day, and entered on the 
Journals of this House.” 

Agreed to unanimously. 

Lord Althorp : I nowrise for a purpose 
in which I am sure every Gentleman who 
hears me will concur with me. We have 
expressed the sense we entertain of the 
manner in which you have performed your 
duty ; but it becomes our duty to carry 
the expression of our opinion further—it 
becomes us to carry to our Sovereign our 
sense of the mode in which you have per- 
formed your duty, and humbly to crave 
him to enable us to show our approbation 
of your conduct, and to offer you some 
permanent expression of it. I move— 
‘‘That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, that he will be graciously 
pleased to confer some signal mark of his 
Royal Favour upon the right hon. Charles 
Manners Sutton for his eminent services in 
the six Parliaments, during which he has 
discharged the duties of Speaker of this 
House with a zeal and ability alike hon- 
ourable to himself, and conducive to the 
progress of public business, to commence 
and take effect immediately upon his 
ceasing to hold the office of Speaker of 
this House; and to assure his Majesty, 
that this House will make good whatever 
expense his Majesty may think proper to 
be incurred on that account,” 
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Motion unanimously agreed to. 


Civit Service or tue Strate.] The 
House, on the Motion of Lord Althorp, 
went into Committee on the Civil List. 

Lord Althorp said, before entering upon 
the subject of the charges for the Civil Go- 
vernment, I have to make an apology to 
the House for having so long postponed 
bringing this subject forward. But the 
state of public business has been such 
that I found it impossible to get an 
opportunity of doing so. I have also to 
apologize for having brought it forward at 
this late period of the Session, and I 
should not have done so had I not felt, 
that this House ought not to separate 
without settling this great and important 
question. Indeed, I may say that the 
House is bound to settle it, in conse- 
quence of the pledges given to his Ma- 
jesty. I must claim the indulgence of 
the House, as, in consequence of the 
great number of topics which I shall have 
toadvert to, I fear I shall have to tres- 
pass on its attention at some length. The 
circumstances which have led to the bring- 
ing this subject under the attention of 
Parliament are perfectly well known. 
From the present Civil List Act a large 
portion of those items which were for- 
merly in the Civil List were excluded, with 
aview to bringing them under the cog- 
nizance of Parliament, and to relieve 
the Sovereign from appearing to receive 
from Parliament a larger amount than he 
really did. With those feelings this por- 
tion of the Civil List was referred to a 
Committee up-stairs, which made a Re- 
port to the House last year, and in con- 
formity with the recommendations in that 
Report, I now rise to ask the House to 
make permanent provision for those 
charges for the civil Government, which 
were formerly in the Civil List. It is on 
the Report of the Committee that the 
plan which the Government now has to 
propose is founded; and the following 
are the items embraced in it. First, the 
salaries of the Judges of England and 
Ireland, including the salaries of the Lord 
Chancellors of both countries ; secondly ,the 
diplomatic expenditure ; thirdly, the pen- 
sionsandtheCivil List; fourthly, the salary 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; fifthly, 
the allowance of salaries in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland; sixthly, the salary 
of the Speaker of the House of Commons ; 
and seventhly, the Lord Chancellor’s salary, 
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as Speaker of the House of Lords. To 
take the first charge, I shall commence with 
thé salary of the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land. It is proposed to fix the general 
salary of the Lord Chancellor at 14,000/., 
of ih about 4,000/. will be as Speaker 
of the other House. It was thought ex- 
pedient with respect to the fees received 
by the Speaker of the House of Lords, 
and the salary of that officer, that the 
subject should not originate here, as it 
micht be deemed an improper interference 
with the privileges of their Lordships. 
Nothing has hitherto been arranged in 
the House of Lords upon the subject; 
but I have no hesitation in saying, that 
it is intended to propose that the Speaker 
in the other House should receive 
4,000/. a-year. The Lord Chancellor is 
also to receive 10,000/. a-year from 
. the Suitors’ Fund, and all the fees 
he now receives will be carried to the 
account of that fund; and the Lord 
Chancellor will be relieved of the charge 
of 5,000/. a-year given now to the Vice 
Chancellor, and in lieu of this being 
received from the Suitors’ Fund, it will be 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund. The 
proposed retiring pension for the Lord 
Chancellor is 5,000/. a year, though my 
noble and learned friend has desired ine to 
state, that in the event of his quitting 
office before this increase shall be sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, he will not consent 
to receiving it himself. [It is now pro- 
posed, with respect to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, that his salary should 
be charged in one sum on the Consolidated 
Fund, instead of on different funds, as 
heretofore. We also propose, that the 
whole of the salaries of the Judges should 
be charged on the Consolidated Fund. 
The House is aware that, on the 16th of 
November, 1828, it was understood that 
all Judges subsequently appointed should 
only receive 5,000/. a-year, the salary pre- 
viously being 5,500/. a-year. Four Judges 
have been appointed on those terms, three 
additional Judges having been created in 
consequence of the abolition of the Welch 
Judges, all of whom understand that their 
salary is to be 5,000/. With respect to 
the Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer, it 
was recommended by the Committee that 
that office should be abolished, and during 
the life of the present holder no alteration 
will be made as to the fund on which the 
salary is charged. The next point is the 
Judge of the Admiralty Court in Ireland. 
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At the Union it was settled that that office 
should be preserved; the salary, however, 
which was then 500/. a year, has since 
been raised to 1,000/. ; which, looking at 
the business to be done by that Court, 
appears to me to be much too high a rate 
of payment. Since, therefore, we are 
bound to preserve the office, 1 think that 
we are fully justified in reducing it to its 
former standard of 5001. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s salary, as the House is aware, was 
30,0002. a year Irish, or 27,692. English. 
When, however, the Duke of Northumber- 
land accepted the office, he proposed, in 
consequence of the depressed state of the 
country, to strike off the odd 7,692/., and 
reduce the income to 20,000/., which was 
accordingly done, and the continuation of 
which arrangement I intend to propose. 
I now come to that point on which I know 
I have the misfortune to differ from several 
hon. Gentlemen who sit on this side of 
the House. I mean the question of pen- 
sions. I have heard that question argued 
in this House, and have read arguments 
on the subject in print directly adverse 
to my views; but I am bound to say, that 
I still remain of opinion, that if we take 
advantage of the technical fact that these 
pensions are granted during pleasure, we 
shall, as the Representatives of a great 
country, be taking an advantage most un- 
worthy of us, because I believe that no- 
thing can be more detrimental to the hon- 
our of England, than to act contrary to 
a pledge and promise in consequence of 
having a mere technical excuse. This ap- 
pears to me so clearly to be a debt of hon- 
our, that whatever I may think of some of 
the appointments, I feel bound, as a gen- 
tleman, not to consent to the taking away 
of these pensions so long as I shall be a 
Minister of the Crown; therefore, how- 
ever much I may regret such a charge in 
our present state of financial difficulty, I 
shall act up to the doctrine I have now 
laid down, however unpopular it may be. 
When the Civil List was referred to the 
Committee, the charge for pensions on it 
was, for England, 73,695/., for Scotland, 
30,4671., and for Ireland, 51,155/. But 
there is another class of pensions, some of 
which have a still stronger claim on the 
country. These are the pensions which have 
been granted on the four-and-ahalf per cent. 
duties, which duties belonged exclusively 
to the Crown, until they were given up to 
the public by his present Majesty on his 
accession to the throne. Some of these are 
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pensions for life, and some during plea- 
sure; and according to strict interpreta- 
tion, the pensions for life were so charged, 
that it was not in the King’s power to give 
them up; and, therefore, when these du- 
ties were transferred to the public, they 
were still made subject to these pensions. 
The pensions during pleasure, were of 
course, on the same footing as the similar 
pensions charged on the Civil List. Upto 
the 9th of George 4th.; the Monarch had 
an unbounded power over these four-and-a 
halfpercents.; but, by anarrangement then 
made, it was settled that no more pensions 
should be charged on that fund until it 
was sufficient to cover the expenses of the 
Bishops and Clergy of the West Indies. 
Up to the present time it has not been 
sufficient for that; but the amount has 
been made up from other droits of the 
Crown, which, though at one time pro- 
fitable, I am bound to state will produce 
but little. Under these circumstances, I 
do not see how I can hold these pensions 
to be different from those charged on the 
Civil List. The amount of these pensions 
is 22,295/.; and of this sum, 11,4687. 
are for life-pensions, one of which is a 
grant in perpetuity made by Charles 2nd 
to Lord Carew and his descendants for 
ever. According to an arrangement made, 
the Scotch pensions were to be reduced to 
27,620/., until which time the King was 
only to have power to grant to the amount 
of 800/. a-year; and the Irish pensions to 
39,9002., until which time the King was 
only to have power to grant to the amount 
of 1,200/. a-year. The whole amount of the 
pensions on the Civil List was 155,000/. ; 
in the present Civil List, the whole 
sum to be allowed is 75,000/., which cer- 
tainly must be admitted on all hands to 
be a great sacrifice on the part of the 
Crown. Adding the pensions on the Civii 
List to those on the four-and-a-half per cent 
duties together, the total amount was 
177,612. and, therefore, by reducing the 
sum to 75,000/., we shall be effecting a 
saving of 102,612/. Of this, however, I have 
no right to claim the whole credit, for the 
right hon. Gentleman who preceded me 
agreed to reduce the amount to 145,750/. ; 
so that from this it appears, that the a- 
mount of my reduction is 70,750/. The 
mode in which we decided which of the 
pensions should be borne by the Civil 
List, and which by the public, was by 
placing the whole of the names of the 
pensioners alphabetically, and by taking 
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from the top as many as amounted to 
75,0001. for the Civil List, leaving the re- 
mainder for the Consolidated Fund. Ac- 
cording to this arrangement, from the 
letter A, to about the middle of the H 
were found to be chargeable on the Civil 
List. The amount of the pensions ex- 
cluded from the Civil List was 80,9521. ; 
but since that time there has fallen to the 
public the sum of 6,649/. a-year, partly 
by resignations and partly by deaths, a 
fact which is already sufficient to show 
that the arguments of those who con- 
tended that there would be no economy 
in this plan, were not founded in truth. 
According to this statement, the Commit- 
tee will perceive that there now remains 
chargeable on the Consolidated Fund the 
sum of 74, 303/., to which we have to add 
the sum of 10,8262. chargeable on the four- 
and-a-half per cent. duties, making altoge- 
ther 85,1297. Thenext point to which Ihave 
to call the attention of the Committee is the 
Diplomatic Expenditure. Heretofore, the 
salaries of our diplomatic agents were 
subject to deductions for the land-tax and 
the eighteen-penny tax. These deduc- 
tions were repaid to those who were in active 
service out of the civil contingencies; but 
the deductionsfrom the pensions were not so 
paid. This mode of repayment seems to 
me to be exceedingly operose and useless, 
and I shall therefore propose to pay the 
salaries in full, without reduction, and the 
nett pensions after the usual deductions, 
by which means I think that we shall be 
avoiding much complication of account. 
The charge in the Civil List under this 
head has hitherto been 144,950/. for ac- 
tive service, and 52,000/. for pensions, sub- 
ject to the deductions I have already ex- 
plained, which together amount to 
196,950/.; but in addition to the 
144,950/. for active service, there have 
been the salaries for our agents at 
Chili, Peru, Buenos Ayres, and other 
places provided for in another way, 
making the whole charge for the active 
diplomatic service 167,4507. On this sum 
we have been able to effect a saving of 
27,450/., by which the amount is reduced 
to 140,0007. The amount of the pensions 
on the Diplomatic Service was recom- 
mended by the Finance Committee to be 
reduced to 40,000/., with an arrangement, 
that till that reduction is effected not more 
than 2,000/. a-year is to be granted in 
addition to the present amount. I am, 
however, here bound to state, that I am 
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afraid that this arrangement cannot be 
strictly adhered to, as the Government 
has already found itself placed in difficulty 
by it. IT need not tell the House that no- 
thing is so important as that our diploma- 
tic agents should be persons towards whom 
the Government shall be able to feel the 
most complete confidence. This being 
the case, I have to state, that at the pre- 
sent moment there are persons returned 
from abroad, their duties being concluded, 
and who, on every account, have a fair 
and a just claim on the consideration of 
the country. Under these circumstances, 
it will be necessary for me to propose 
that the pensions to be granted to these 
persons be added to the 40,000/. already 
mentioned by me; after which we shall 
endeavour, as far as possible, to adhere to 
the recommendation of the Finance Com- 
The present amount of the Pen- 
sion List, without reductions, is 56,8104. ; 
but I ought to state, that some of the 
pensioners are very old lives, and that, 
consequently, there is every prospect of a 
very rapid saving accruing to the public. 
The next point I have to submit to the 
Committee, is the ancient salaries and 
allowances formerly paid from the Civil 
List of England. The mode in which 
this Bill is to be drawn up is to provide 
for these during the existence of the pre- 
sent interests, leaving the remainder of the 
question entirely open, without prejudicing 
itin any way. When the whole of these 
arrangements shall come into operation, 
there will altogether be a saving to the 
public of 252,000/. The amount pro- 
posed to be saved by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who preceded me was 162,000/., 
although, in fact, the real saving, accord- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman’s plan, 
would only have been 123,0007. I now 
beg to move, that it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that there be issued to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, out of 
the Consolidated Fund, the sum of 6,000/. 
a-year, in lieu of the fees and other allow- 
ances by which that sum has hitherto been 
made up. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee, it was proper that the salary 
of the Speaker should be paid entirely out 
of the Consolidated Fund, instead of being 
partly defrayed out of the Consolidated 
Fund, and partly from fees. He, there- 
fore, approved of that proposition. He 
was also favourable to the arrangement 
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with respect to the Judges. Those 
created previous to 1828 were to receive 
5,500/. a-year, and those raised to the 
Bench since that period were to have 
5,000/. a-year. The noble Lord had not, 
however, stated what was intended to be 
done with reference to the Scotch Judges. 
Their case had been brought before differ- 
ent Governments, and it was allowed on 
all hands to be one of great hardship. 
He did think, that when the noble Lord 
brought forward a proposition for a certain 
reduction of the salary of the English 
Judges, he might with great propriety 
have noticed the situation of the Scotch 
Judges, who were insufficiently paid, and 
whose duties had been lately increased. 
The next point was an arrangement of the 
Lord Chancellor’s salary; and he under- 
stood from the noble Lord, that no part 
of that salary was to be charged on the 
Consolidated Fund, but that the retiring 
salary was to be defrayed out of that fund. 
Now, he could see no reason why, in that 
respect, the Lord Chancellor of England 
should be placed in a different situation 
from the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, or 
the other Judges of the realm. To suffer 
that salary to be paid out of the Suitors’ 
Fund was contrary to the recommendation 
of the Finance Committee. He under- 
stood also, that the Chancellor’s retiring 
pension was hereafter to be 5,000/. in- 
stead of 4,000/. a year. He certainly 
was anxious that officers holding high 
judicial situations should receive an 
ample retiring allowance; but he did 
not like the principle of increasing that 
allowance on the ground of the insuffi- 
ciency of the salary which they received 
while in office. By taking that course, 
a temptation was afforded for quitting 
office on the retiring allowance, sooner 
than an individual would perhaps other- 
wise do. That would be attended with 
considerable inconvenience, inducing 
changes, and it was of importance that 
there should be as few changes in the 
office of Lord Chancellor as possible. 
The Chancellor must of course retire 
upon a change of Administration; but, 
except in that instance, he thought it 
was for the public benefit that the Chan- 
cellor should not be often changed, but 
that an opportunity should be given him to 
make himself perfect master of all the 
duties connected with his office. He 
should prefer giving an additional salary to 
the Chancellor rather than patronage, 
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or a small additional increase of the the English Judges was 4,000/. a-year 
retiring pension, because out of a hand- that of the Scotch was 2,000/. Now that 
some additional increase of salary a the salary ofan English Judge was 5,5001., 
Chancellor could better make some sort | that of a Scotch Judge should be, at least, 
of provision for those who came after him. | halfas much. It should be recollected, that 
In his opinion, a retiring pension of 4,000/. | their business had much increased, for 
a-year was an adequate remuneration, and | the number of Judges was reduced from 
had never been complained of as too little | fifteen to thirteen. The Scotch Judges did 
by those who had held the Great Seal. As | not intrude their case upon the House, 
to the proposition respecting the salary of | and, for that reason, they had a still 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, it met with | stronger claim. He knew many of them, 
his entire concurrence. No man who knew | and they were as eminent in their pro- 
the nature of the situation could doubt | fession as any men in Europe. They were 
that the salary was not too much. He_| selected by the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
found that the diplomatic expenditure | Robert Peel) in a manner highly honour- 
was to be reduced to 140,000/. a-year, | able to him, not from political consider- 
and the pensions connected with that | ations, but in consequence of their fitness 





branch to 50,000/. a-year. Now he could | 
not see how it was possible to keep those | 
pensions within the limit of 46,000/. or | 
50,0007. a-year. The amount must be | 
determined by circumstances. He entirely 
agreed with the noble Lord that it was not 
economy, but a want of economy, not to 
reward high diplomatic characters liberally. 
Therefore he would not confine theexpendi- 
ture for pensions to 50,000/.,or to any other 
specific sum. He was of opinion, however, 
that individuals might be found in the 
receipt of pensions who were perfectly 
competent to undertake diplomatic mis- 
sions. If they were employed, the pension 
list would be relieved to that extent. 
Whatever might be the popular feeling 
against pensions, he thought that the 
noble Lord in continuing them, had acted 
not only wisely, but justly. With respect 
to the general principles which the noble 
Lord had laid down, he approved of them, 
and no man would be found a warmer 
supporter of those principles than him- 
self, 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson could not admit 
that the retiring pension of the Lord 
Chancellor was too high, and approved of 
making the retiring pensions for the 
Judges different from the retiring pension 
of the Lord Chancellor. The Judges, 
when appointed, were not removed, 
whereas the Lord Chancellor was liable to 
be removed at every change of Adminis- 
tration. He would take that opportunity 
of reminding the noble Lord that the sa- 
lary of the Scotch Judges ought to be 
raised. It was understood that this would 
be done when the salaries of the English 
Judges were raised in 1825. They were 
entitled, at least, to one half as much as 


the English Judges. When the salary of 








for the office. The present Government 
pursued the same course. He hoped, late 
as it was, that even the present Session 
would not pass away without seeing justice 
done to those learned and eminent men. 
Sir Edward Sugden fully concurred with 
the hon. Gentleman who spoke last. The 
Scotch Judges ought to be placed, in point 
of salary, in a situation that would enable 
them to support their rank and make pro- 
vision for their families, taking care, at the 
same time, never to raise the salary be- 
yond what it ought fairly to be, consider- 
ing the nature and importance of the duty. 
The great object was, to make the salary 
of Judges such as would induce them 
not to look beyond their present station. 
They should be selected, not from political 
considerations, but in consequence of their 
judicial talent and experience. During 
the Duke of Wellington’s Administration, 
though, of course, he had nothing to do 
with the appointments, he had opportuni- 
ties of knowing that no inquiry was ever 
made into the political connections of 
Judges, and that those persons were se- 
lected to fill the office who it was supposed 
were most likely to adorn it. The same 
rule should be observed with respect to the 
Lord Chancellor; but, as matters now 
stood, it was impossible, because his office 
was a political, as well as judicial, one. 
He was not favourable to a large retiring 
allowance, and if the patronage of the 
Chancellor was not to be taken away, he 
should not be disposed to increase the 
allowance. Under the circumstances, 
however, it appeared to him that 5,000/. 
a-year was a proper remuneration. As to 
the salary of 14,000/. a-year, it was, cer- 
tainly, a large sum, perhaps a little too 
much, but not a great deal too much, con- 
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sidering the heavy and important duties of 
the office. Before they came to any de- 
cision as to the salary, it would be desir- 
able to know what had been the average 
income of the office for fourteen or fifteen 
years back, and what the present emolu- 
ments of it. They would then be better 
able to judge of what amount the salary 
ought to be. As to the fund whence the 
salary was to be drawn, there would be 
time enough for considering that when the 
Bill was brought in. Heshould object to 
its being drawn out of the Suitors’ Fund, 
while there was a possibility that a call 
might be made upon it for distribution 
among the suitors. It should be first made 
apparent that there was no person living 
who had claims on the fund before it was 
disposed of in salaries. Any part of it to 
which there were no claimants, he could 
. have no objection to see disposed of in the 
payment of the Lord Chancellor’s salary, 
or the salaries of other Judges. Nothing 
could be more injurious to the administra- 
tion of justice than to give the least ground 
for supposing that any, the smallest por- 
tion, of the Lord Chancellor’s salary was 
drawn from a fund to which individuals 
had any claim. There was one purpose 
to which he thought a portion of the fund 
might very properly be applied. There 
were in Chancery many small sums belong- 
ing to persons who were entitled to receive 
them, but were prevented from making the 
application in consequence of the expense 
they must incur, more perhaps than equi- 
valent to the amount. Though small 
these sums, they might be of great import- 
ance to those who were entitled to them, 
and it would be very desirable if by some 
means they might be enabled to draw 
them out without this expense. He begged 
to say that, in any observations which fell 
from him upon this occasion, he did not 
allude to the present or to any other Chan- 
cellor. He spoke in reference only to the 
office. 

Mr. Sinclair thought, as 4,000/. a-year 
was considered sufficient for the retiring 
pension of the Lord Chancellor when the 
currency was depreciated, that sum might 
well now be sufficient. He did not, how- 
ever, rise so much to object to the Lord 
Chancellor’s salary as to say that he cor- 
dially joined in the opinion of his hon. 
and learned friend, regarding the Scotch 
Judges, and he begged leave to recommend 
theircase to the consideration of the House. 

Mr, Spence said, that as this was the last 
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opportunity he might ever have of address- 
ing a House of Commons, he wished to 
say a few words as to the delay which had 
taken place in introducing the measures 
for remedying the abuses of the Court of 
Chancery. The Lord Chancellor had 
called in several gentlemen to his aid, who 
had discussed in his presence the propo- 
sals for remedying the evils of the Court of 
Chancery. 

Sir Edward Sugden ; Name, name. 

Mr. Spence continued He was himself 
one of the persons called upon by the Lord 
Chancellor, and he might also mention 
Mr. Duckworth, than whom there was no 
person, he believed, more competent to 
give advice. The result of the deliberations 
of those Gentlemen who had been called 
upon to assist the Lord Chancellor was, 
that it had been determined to introduce 
a much more extensive plan of Chancery 
Reform than that which had been pro- 
posed by his hon. and learned friend 
(Sir Edward Sugden). He (Mr. Spence) 
had previously proposed a measure for 
remedying some part of the abuses of the 
Court of Chancery, but he found some 
difficulty in bringing it forward; and it 
had, therefore, been suggested that he should 
bring forward in that House the general 
measure sanctioned by the Lord Chancellor. 
That general measure, he was enabled to 
state, had been prepared, and would very 
shortly be laid on the Table of one or other of 
the Houses of Parliament. It would have 
been introduced before now in the House 
of Lords, but that it had been prevented 
by the discussions on the Reform Bill. 
It had been stated in the newspapers, that 
he (Mr. Spence) was the person to whom 
it was owing that the Bill had not been 
brought forward. He, certainly, was the 
cause of its not having been brought in 
from the 10th to the 26th of July. The 
Lord Chancellor had desired him (Mr. 
Spence) to add a clause, creating an 
appellate jurisdiction, and he had not been 
able to prepare that clause. His hon. and 
learned friend seemed to think it strange 
that he should not have been able to pre- 
pare that clause in so Jong an interval. 
The fact, however, was, that it was thought 
necessary the Lord Chief Baron should sit 
as one of the Judges in the Court of Ap- 
peal; and to carry that arrangement into 
effect, it became necessary to re-model the 
whole of the offices connected with the 
Court of Exchequer—a_ circumstance 
which he thought satisfactorily accounted 
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for the difficulty to which he had adverted. 
From the moment he had had the honour 
of a seat in that House, he had directed 
his attention to the evils connected with 
the Court of Chancery; and he need 
hardly assure the Committee, that he was 
not disposed to delay a moment longer 
than was necessary, the introduction of a 
Bill to alter and regulate all the offices 
connected with the Court of Chancery. 
Though, most probably, he should not 
have any personal share in carrying 
through the Bill in the next Parliament, 
yet he was satisfied that the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Bill was such a oneas a Reformed 
Parliament might justly and safely carry 
into effect ; and he confidently hoped that 
his opinion, as to its merits, would be 
confirmed by that of the House. 

Lord Althorp thought the Committee 
had got into a subject very wide of the 
Resolution. The question of the Scotch 
Judges had nothing to do with it, and be- 
fore their salaries could be augmented, an 
inquiry must be made. [Some hon. Mem- 
ber said, one had already been made.] 
Certainly, he believed it had, and he was 
led to believe, that in Scotland the gene- 
ral feeling was, that the Judges were not 
underpaid. In deciding upon the salary 
of the Lord Chancellor he had followed 
the recommendation of the Salaries’ Com- 
mittee. He also thought the retiring sa- 
lary of 5,000/. per annum was not too 
much, under all circumstances. It might 
be as well to mention that the Bill to be 
brought in in pursuance of the Resolutions 
of the Committee, was a bill forregulating 
the salary of the Chancellor, and not for 
Reform in the Court of Chancery: that 
was a subject which required a larger and 
more comprehensive measure. 

Mr. Harvey regretted that the Bill 
would not extend to a Reform of some of 
the many abuses existing in the Court of 
Chancery, as well as to settling the Chan- 
cellor’s salary. There would not have 
been much difficulty in making it extend 
to some of those abuses. It seemed as 
though disappointment and the Court of 
Chancery were synonymous terms. They 
had heard from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Spence) that he 
would not condescend again to return to 
the House, and that he thought it too 
late in the Session to introduce any of 
those measures which the Lord Chancellor 
had commissioned him to draw up for the 
Reform of the Court. Thus it was with 
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that Court. At one time it was too late, 
at another too early in a Session, to in- 
troduce measures for its Reform. He 
supposed, after all, it was to be left to some 
tyro of Reform to pick up the fragments of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s more 
magnificent conceptions, and throw them 
into the shape of a Bill, with as many 
clauses and as interminable as a Bill in 
Chancery. He had sat five Parliaments 
in that House, and upon no subject had 
he heard so much from the Whigs as the 
necessity of a Reform in this Court ; nor 
was there one upon which the noble and 
learned Lord, now at the head of that 
Court was so strongly pledged as this. 
His predecessor had been characterised as 
a man of whose mind tardiness was the 
emblem. But the present noble and 
learned Lord had been two years in his 
place, without there being the slightest 
prospect of any of those amendments 
which he had so frequently declared were 
not only indispensable, but were also easy 
of execution. He (Mr. Harvey) was con- 
vinced that it required little more than ho- 
nesty of purpose, and a competent under- 
standing of the business, to effect all the 
necessary changes. He did not impute 
the contrary of these qualities to the Lord 
Chancellor ; but if they were to have any 
Reform of that Court, they must not 
listen to the declarations of the hon. and 
learned Members of that House, who 
could be brought to see nothing but diffi- 
culties and delicacies in the way. He had 
daily experience on the subject; and he 
must say, that at no time was the Court 
of Chancery in a worse state than at the 
present moment. From the commence- 
ment of a suit—he could not say, its end, 
because an end was seldom attained—but 
from the commencement, through its pro- 
gress, there was not such a libel on justice 
as the manner in which a Chancery suit 
was conducted. They were told of the 
difficulties in the way of amendment—it 
was said, how could itbe cured? A firm 
mind and a honest intention was, in his 
opinion, all that was wanting to effect that 
great object. Let half-a-dozen men who 
had retired from practice be appointed as 
Commissioners, with something like 1 ,200/. 
a-year salary, and in about twelve months 
they would convert the Court of Chancery 
into what it professed to be, but what it 
was not, namely, a Court of Equity. His 
noble friend had defended the amount of 
salary given to the Lord Chancellor by 
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comparing it with the Chief Justice’s salary 
of 10,0007. If they instituted a comparison 
between the two salaries only, he did not 
think the amount given to the Lord 
Chancellor too much, but he did not think 
the Chief Justice ought to have so much 
as 10,0007. a-year. He was one of those 
who thought that no man, in any situation 
whatever, ought to have so large a salary 
as 10,0002. a-year. It was also to be re- 
membered that the noble Lord, who now 
occupied the office of Lord Chancellor, 
had always contended, and with irresist- 
able force of argument, in favour of the 
separation of the offices of Lord Chancellor 
and Speaker of the House of Lords. Ifhe 
was sincere, which he could not doubt, then 
before long the judicial office of Chancellor 
would be separated from the political one ; 
and as it would then, he presumed, become 
permanent, it ought not to be better paid 
than the office of Lord Chief Justice. His 
regret was, that the people’s hopes should 
be again disappointed for another Session. 

Resolution agreed to. 

A Resolution was proposed to grant the 
sum of 20,000/. per annum for the salary 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Mr. Sinclair objected. He thought the 
office ought to be altogether abolished. 
It tended only to foment dissensions, and 
keep up the political spirit of party. It 
would be much better that its duties should 
be delegated to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. He begged leave 
to move that it is expedient to abolish the 
office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The Chairman informed the hon. Mem- 
ber, that he could not make such a motion 
in that Committee. 

Lord Althorp agreed with his hon. friend, 
that a time might arrive when it would be 
advisable to abolish that office, and put 
the government of Ireland on the same 
footing as that of Scotland. But under 
present circumstances, and considering the 
existing state of Ireland, he thought such 
a step could not be taken with prudence. 
The possibility of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland being influenced by local politics 
was the main reason why he agreed with 
his hon. friend. 

Mr. Leader said, that he believed that 
his Majesty’s present Administration found 
it hard enough to govern Ireland with a 
Lord Lieutenant, and he saw little prospect 
of their governing at all without one. A 
miserable economy was the only principle 
which appeared to characterise every propo- 
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sal regarding Ireland. Did the House wish 
to know the cause of the afflicted state of 
Ireland? If it did, he could tell it that 
the war of poverty against property, arising 
from want of employment, was at the 
bottom of all the disturbances. There 
was one ruling sentiment, the cause of 
which was long continued bad govern- 
ment. What did the country require? 
That the landed proprietors should return, 
and discharge the duty of proprietors. 
What was likely to induce some proprie- 
tors to return and others to remain ? 
Undoubtedly the residence of a Lord 
Lieutenant contributed to that end. Was 
not absenteeism the curse of the country ? 
When Gentlemen spoke of governing Ire- 
land like Scotland, they forgot the differ- 
ence of the population, and the calamities 
which were induced by a train of evils 
which proceeded from bad government 
and dissension, perpetuated for the worst 
and basest of purposes. It was idle to 
speak of savings—the thing to speak of 
was the making the government popular 
with the people. If hon. Gentlemen 
chose to make proposals for removing the 
Lord Lieutenant, they might prepare 
speeches for opposing the Repeal of the 
Union, for undoubtedly there would be 
nothing better to make every Irishman a 
repealer than the removal of the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Mr. Courtenay meant to confine his 
observations to the question before the 
Committee. He had expected that the 
noble Lord would have taken this oppor- 
tunity of explaining the principles on 
which he had divided the expenses of the 
Civil Government, some being charged on 
the Consolidated Fund, whilst others de- 
pended upon the annual votes of Parliament. 
From what he had been able to see, he 
could not find out upon what principle the 
noble Lord had proceeded. What reason 
was there, for instance, for the salary of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland being charge- 
able upon the Consolidated Fund, whilst 
that of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was to be annually 
voted by the House? There were many 
other points connected with this Bill to 
which he should have wished to advert; 
but, like his right hon. friend near him, he 
was not aware of the Committee coming 
on, and was not prepared. 

The resolution agreed to; as were the 
following :—1. ‘‘ To enable his Majesty to 
charge the Consolidated Fund with a sum 
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not exceeding 235,510/. to defray the 
salaries of his diplomatic servants at pre- 
sent employed at foreign courts, and of 
such as may be hereafter employed there.— 
2. To enable his Majesty to charge the Con- 
solidated Fund with the sum of 85,2221. 
to pay those Pensions which, previous to 
his Majesty’s accession, were chargeable 
on the Civil Lists of England and Ireland, 
on the hereditary revenues of Scotland, and 
on the four-and-a-half per cent duties, and 
for which no provision has been made in 
the Civil List granted to his Majesty.—3. 
To enable his Majesty to charge the Conso- 
lidated Fund with the sum of 20,3091. 
to pay those salaries and allowances which, 
previous to his accession, had been charge- 
able on the Civil List of England and 


Jreland, and the hereditary revenues of 


Scotland.—4. To enable his Majesty to 
grant to any person filling the office of Lord 
High Chancellor of England, a contingent 
annuity of 5,000/. a-year, to take effect on 
his resignation of, or removal from such of- 
fice-—5. A resolution to enable his Majesty 
to pay out of the Consolidated Fund the 
several salaries of the Judges of the Courts 
of Law in Westminster Hall, and of the 
Courts of Law in Dublin.” 
The House resumed. 


Bripery at Erections.] Lord John 
Russell moved the Order of the Day for 
going into Committee on this Bill. Before 
the House went into Committee, he wished 
tosay afew words. He expected the Reform 
Bill would do much to abolish the practice 
of bribery, by doing away with the whole- 
sale bribery of rotten boroughs. The ab- 
sence of constant and scrutinizing inquiries 
into cases of bribery well known to have 
occurred was admitted on all sides to be 
the chief incitement to the continuance of 
the system. He had, therefore, particu- 
larly directed his attention to that point, 
and by affording every opportunity for in- 
vestigation, and imposing a species of 
punishment on the party whom a Com- 
mittee should declare guilty of having ob- 
tained his return by improper means, he 
hoped in a short time to find bribery at an 
election a rare occurrence. It was incon- 
sistent to punish with severity the poor 
man, who took a bribe of 10. or 20/., and 
to let the rich man, who bought or sold 
an entire borough, escape without any 
penalty. But he expected more from the 
strict investigation of these cases, than 
from the penalties. He proposed, by this 
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Bill, to extend the time for presenting 
Petitions against a return on this account, 
from fourteen days to two years. He also 
wished to establish a better mode of carry- 
ing on the investigation. It would be 
lawful for any person to make a complaint; 
and, if bribery and corruption were proved 
to exist, the Committee should be em- 
powered to grant the complainants their 
costs. It might be said, that this would 
increase the number of complaints; but 
he thought no man would incur the risk 
of 3,0002. or 4,0002. costs, without some 
foundation. He must repeat, that he 
looked to the moral feeling which the Re- 
form Bill was calculated to excite, as the 
best preventive of bribery, and as most 
likely to elevate the character of the con- 
stituency, and shed additional lustre upon 
that House. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving, that the Speaker leave the Chair. 

Mr. Righy Wason intimated his inten- 
tion of moving a clause in Committee, to 
apply the fresh powers to be conferred by 
the Bill to the bribery which had occurred 
at Liverpool, and to which he had re- 
peatedly called the attention of the House; 
but which calls were treated with so much 
indifference, as would almost daunt any 
Member from taking up such a subject. 
He thought that the provision in Lord 
Wynford’s bill, by which the party found 
guilty of bribery and corruption was con- 
demned to pay the expenses, was better 
than the provision in the Bill now before 
the House. He should move the inser- 
tion of a clause of that kind in this Bill. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan objected to the 
proposed measure. As to the idea of 
rendering Members liable for two years to 
an investigation as to their return, parti- 
cularly when a premium was held out to 
the individual who should succeed in turn- 
ing him out, that would be both absurd 
and cruel. The power of selling seats, it 
was said, was abolished, and yet Ministers 
found it necessary to propose a bill for 
the punishment of that which they de- 
clared at anend. He thought the altera- 
tions which the noble Lord contemplated 
very unlikely to add to the independence 
of Members. 

Lord Althorp said, that, in his opinion, 
the extension of the time of petitioning 
would have a tendency to check the ex- 
istence of corruption ; because a candidate 
would be afraid to bribe, if he knew that 
for two years afterwards his seat was liable 
to be contested on that account. 
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Mr. Wilks said, that he should propose 
a clause by which every Member, on taking 
his seat, should swear that he had not, 
either directly or indirectly, been guilty of 
bribery or corruption. 

Sir Charles Wetherell thought this late 
period of the Session was a very unfit 
time to bring forward propositions for new 
Bribery Laws. He objected to the mon- 
strous extension of time during which a 
petition might be presented. The effect 
of this Bill would be, that if a Member 
voted as his constituents thought fit for 
one year, but towards the end of the second 
year offended them, he might be harassed 
with a petition against his return. The 
independence of every Member would thus 
be sacrificed, and he would be reduced to 
an absolute state of vassalage. The words 
of the Bill were so vague, that they would 
_ embrace every possible or fanciful act of 
bribery. No man could ever know whe- 
ther he was offending the laws or not. In 
the Usury Laws, a man was relieved from 
their operation after the lapse of one year, 
and so it was with respect to many most 
important Fiscal Laws. Why should not 
this Bribery Law have the same limitation 
of time? The Bill might be made an in- 
strument of vindictive oppression, and he 
should, therefore, refuse his consent to the 
adoption of it. 

Lord John Russell was not prejudiced 
in favour of the exact period of two years. 
What he wanted was, that after the actual 
payment of the money, given as a bribe, 
sufficient time should be afforded to per- 
sons to make their complaints of bribery. 
With respect to the proposition to make 
Members take oaths that they had not had 
recourse to bribery, he was not favourable 
to it. He thought they derived little ad- 
vantage from oaths, whether taken by the 
elector or the Member. The qualification 
oath, for instance, afforded but little secu- 
rity in the matter to which it applied. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that, in his opinion, 
the extension of time might be made use 
of for the worst political purposes, and he 
much doubted whether the Bill would not 
have a greater effect in encouraging con- 
spiracies than in discouraging bribery. 

Sir Henry Hardinge considered that the 
Bill was objectionable, as holding out a 
lure to suborners of evidence. He should 
prefer coming to the Table and taking an 
oath that he had not been guilty of bribery, 
to being subjected to the evils which this 
Bill would hang over the head of every 
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Member. The matter was worse on this 
account, for the accusing party need not 
be a voter—he might be an enemy of the 
sitting Member. Again, if the sitting 
Member successfully defended his seat, 
he was not to have the costs of his defence 
unless the complaint was pronounced fri- 
volous and vexatious, while the petitioner, 
if he unseated the Member, was to have 
his costs. This was not putting them on 
equal terms. He should oppose the Bill. 

Colonel Sibthorp complained that the 
Bill was so loose and indefinite, that acts 
of hospitality and charity might be inter- 
preted into acts of bribery. 

Mr. Harvey observed, that the present 
Bill imposed an oath on the electors, and 
why should not the Representative be sub- 
jected to the same restraint?) Why should 
not the Member of Parliament, before he 
took his seat, be called upon to swear, that 
he has not been, and that he will not, either 
directly or indirectly, by himself or his 
agents, be guilty of bribery? As the 
House well knew, there must be two 
parties to the crime of bribery, and surely 
the restraint and the purification from the 
crime should not be confined to one of the 
parties. In fact, the necessity of taking 
such an oath at the Table of that House 
must be a great relief to the Members 
themselves. For example, when a candi- 
date went down to a borough for which 
he had been returned before, and to the 
electors of which he had been accustomed 
to make many donations, and when, in 
consequence of that practice, he came to 
be assailed by them with the usual impor- 
tunities, how great would the relief be to 
him to be able to say, that, however will- 
ing to renew his former liberality, the oath 
which he should have to take at the Table 
of the House completely precluded a con- 
tinuance of that ancient practice? He 
should conclude by moving, That it be an 
instruction to the Committee to insert the 
following Clause :—‘ And be it further 
enacted, that from and after the passing 
of this Act, every Member who shall be 
returned to serve in Parliament, shall, on 
coming to the Table of this House, take an 
oath according to the following form :—I, 
A. B., do solemnly swear, that I have 
neither given, nor promised to give, nor 
intend to give, or promise hereafter, by 
myself, agents, or friends, any money, 
security, order, or other thing of value, or 
any pecuniary fee or reward of any kind, 
in consideration of any vote or votes, or 
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by which my return to this House shall 
have been promoted or secured.” 

The Speaker suggested, that the propo- 
sition of the hon. Member need not be in 
the form of an instruction, it might be 
moved in the Committee. 

Mr. Harvey observed, that if the House 
were prepared to adopt the oath, it would 
supersede several of the clauses in the 
Bill. 

The Speaker replied, that the uses of 
the Committee would be at an end, if 
such matters as came within their juris- 
diction were always to be moved as in- 
structions. 

Mr. William Brougham objected to the 
Bill before the House upon different sub- 
stantial and weighty grounds—the first of 
which was, that its provisions were so 
framed that a Member would be liable to 
a prosecution for bribery in that House 
for the whole space of two entire years, 
when the facts, perhaps, were forgotten by 
the Member, though treasured up by the 
accuser. The accusation by this Bill need 
not be made upon any one defined and 
specific act of alleged bribery. Why 
should they attempt what they had found 
already so difficult, or why should they 
not content themselves with providing 
against, and suppressing, acts of direct 
and gross bribery? The worst feature in 
the Bill was, that it was possible for an 
hon. Member to give a ruined or unfor- 
tunate man 5s. as an act of charity, and 
because this man had voted some time 
within two years for him, as a candidate 
at the election for the borough or county, 
he would, to all intents and purposes, 
under this Bill, be deprived of his seat, on 
proof of this fact. Again, it was part of 
the provisions of this Bill, that the com- 
plaint and investigation might be instituted 
on the motion of any agent during two 
years. For his part he would rather be 
compelled by the Act to take the oath at 
the Table himself, or vote at once for An- 
nual Parliaments, than have a prosecution 
thus hanging over his head in suspense 
for two long years. But as the Bill re- 
quired a Member not only to vouch for 
himself, but also to vouch that no agent of 
his, or for him, had given any valuable 
thing, pecuniary or otherwise, he would 
ask what conscientious man would dare so 
to vouch ? He would go so far as any other 
man to check the practice of bribery at 
elections, but he had always seen that an 
attempt to secure this restraint over men’s 
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actions and consciences by Act of Parlia- 
ment was a matter surrounded by very 
considerable, if not insurmountable diffi- 
culties. As to the infliction of the pay- 
ment of the costs on this party or the 
other, the accuser or accused, he should 
recommend that the Bill should not be 
permitted to outstep the rule of the com- 
mon law as to costs: the party succeeding 
would, in that case, be free from the costs, 
which would fall on his opponent. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney feared this Bill 


would not have the effect proposed. If 


the situation of a Member of Parliament 
were to continue to be regarded, as it ever 
had been, as one of high station, he be- 
lieved that under any Bill the common 
feelings of the great mass of mankind would 
be brought into play. Having had much 
experience at elections, he was disposed 
to think it would be difficult to prevent 
bribery. He did not approve of calling 
upon Members to take oaths. He had 
witnessed on one occasion a most painful 
scene. Four hundred voters came up to 
poll, and he believed that at least one- 
half of that number were perjured. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, he never had 
heard or expected to have heard so much 
said as he had heard that night in favour 
of bribery. 

Mr. Warburton would have been ex- 
tremely glad to support the Bill, if it 
would effect the object proposed ; but he 
feared that could never be done, except 
by the introduction of the ballot at elec- 
tions. The Bill was particularly defective 
in this, that it only went to purify elec- 
tions from bribery, but it had no provision 
directed against obtaining votes through 
intimidation or persecution of those who 
were in any way dependent on the will or 
power of the Member. Now, in his mind, 
the latter was the more crying enormity, 
and the worst description of tyrannical 
influence. He apprehended that it was 
impossible to render the check to bribery 
efficient by this Bill. 

Mr. Ruthven was also of opinion the 
Bill would be both unpalatable to Mem- 
bers, and inconvenient in its operation. 

The House in Committee on the Bill. 

The first and second clauses agreed to. 

On the third clause being read, 

Colonel Sizbthorp objected to going 
further with the discussion in the present 
state of the House. He moved that the 
Chairman should report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. 
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Lord John Russell said, that if the hon. 
and gallant Member was opposed to pass- 
ing a bill against bribery, and determined 
to use the means which the forms of the 
House allowed him, to impede its progress, 
the measure certainly could not pass in 
the present Session. If the hon. and 
gallant Member was not opposed to the 
principle of the Bill, it was better to pro- 
ceed with a consideration of the clauses 
in Committee. 

Sir Henry Hardinge thought that the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) had stated 
the question very unfairly. He wished to 
throw the rejection of the Bill on his (Sir 
Henry Hardinge’s) side of the House, well 
knowing in his own mind that a measure 
so important could not be fairly or fully 
discussed at so advanced a period of the 
Session. He was as anxious as any man 
in the world to prevent bribery and cor- 
ruption, but, he was convinced, the present 
Bill would not have the effect. Every 
lawyer who had spoken on the subject, 
had declared himself against the Bill, 
which was formed in too loose and care- 
less a manner, to make it possible it could 
effect its proposed object. Even the At- 
torney-General had not ventured to defend 
the Bill. 

Mr. Robert Palmer was anxious to see 
a measure introduced which would effect- 
ually prevent bribery and corruption ; 
but unless this Bill was fully discussed, 
he should very much doubt whether it 
would effect that object. 

Lord John Russell contended there was 
nothing in the Bill which would prevent it 
from being fully discussed and passed 
during the present Session. 

Lord Althorp said, it was quite obvious 
that if the hon. member for Lincoln (Co- 
lonel Sibthorp) persisted in his Motion, 
the Bill could not be proceeded with. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan thought it in- 
expedient to press so important a Bill 
at a period when so many Members of 
both Houses had left town. 

Colonel Sibthorp was as anxious as any 
man in the House to prevent bribery, and 
to preserve the purity of election ; but he 
thought this measure could have no such 
effect. However, if his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters were desirous to cut their own throats, 
he would not prevent them ; and, with the 
permission of the Committee, he would 
withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. Wason moved, that the clauses 
from three to ten should be postponed, 
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in order to come at once to the material 
parts of the Bill. 

Lord John Russell said, his great objects 
were the extension of the time for peti- 
tioning against the candidate accused, 
and the affording facilities for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
facts respecting the alleged bribery in the 
placeofelection. He believed, however, that 
he might attain his objects by means of 
Resolutions ; and if there were a decided 
opposition he should of course feel himself 
compelled to give up the measure. He 
should prefer nevertheless, if possible, to 
effect his purpose by means of a bill. 

A desultory conversation ensued as to 
the propriety of proceeding with the Bill 
now; at length 

Lord John Russell said, that from the 
opposition made to the various clauses 
of the Bill, he saw that it would be im- 
possible to carry it through this Session, 
and he should, therefore, move that the 
Chairman report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. He thought he could effect 
one of the main objects of the Bill— 
namely, the extension of the time for 
petitioning against a return, by a Re- 
solution of the House. With regard 
to the other important parts of the Bill, 
he would consider the point, and take 
an¢ early opportunity of stating whether 
he should press the remainder of the Bill 
or not. 

House resumed. 


Fees in Chancery. 


Frers 1n Cuancery.|] Mr. Cresset 
Pelham, in conformity to the notice he had 
given, rose to bring forward his proposition 
for the appropriation to public purposes 
of the Fees and Emoluments hitherto 
enjoyed by the Clerk of the Patents, and 
Registrar of Affidavits in the Court of 
Chancery. The hon. Member moved :— 
“‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, praying that he will be 
pleased to order a Return to be laid before 
that House of all the Emoluments, Fees, 
and other Monies, now paid to the Clerk 
of the Patents, and to the Registrar of 
Affidavits in the Court of Chancery, in 
order that the same may hereafter be ap- 
propriated to the public service.” 

Lord Althorp said, that the Govern- 
ment had it in contemplation to effect 
some great alteration with respect to the 
offices to which the hon. Member 
referred. It must be obvious to all, that 
it would be a most ungracious, and, in- 
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deed, a most unnecessary interference with 
those offices, or rather, with the holder of 
them, if the present Motion were assented 
to; the more so because the emoluments 
of the offices were far from being likely to 
prove lucrative. The long vacation was 
about to commence; the offices during 
that period were not open; and, conse- 
quently, no fees were taken; and as the 
duration of the vacation was likely to be 
as long as that of the offices, he really did 
not think it necessary to adopt any such 
step as that suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber. Under these circumstances, perhaps, 
the hon. Member would see the needless- 
ness of persevering in his Motion. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham observed, that the 
noble Lord ever met the hon. Members 
of that House with the greatest courtesy 
and urbanity when he was opposed to 
them ; and in compliance with the 
suggestion which had been thrown out, 
as well as on account of the explanation 
which had been given to the House, he 
would willingly withdraw his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


eee cers oreo — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 31, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Read a second time :—Customs Duties; 
Post Roads (Ireland); Registry of Deeds (Ireland); 
Charitable Institutions (Ireland). 


Bounpariss’ (IRELAND) Biiu.] The 
Duke of Richmond moved the Committal 
of the Irish Boundaries’ Bill. 

The Earl of Limerick proposed to refer 
the Bill to a Committee up-stairs, with a 
view to have the Boundaries as to Mallow 
and other places more accurately settled. 

The Duke of Richmond saw no reason 
for referring it to a Committee up-stairs 
at this period of the Session. The matter 
had been examined in a Committee in the 
other House, and the boundaries settled 
in the most accurate manner that could be. 

Bill committed. 

House resumed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 31, 1832. 


Mrnvutes.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Gran™ 
VILLE VERNON, Letters from Admiral Codrington, relative 
to the Asia and Dartmouth, and the Quantity of Powder 
expended on Board those Ships between the Ist and 8th 
of October, 1827.—On the Motion of Mr. Hume, various 
Addresses to his Majesty from the Inhabitants of Canada, 
relative to the Established Church in that Colony. 

Bills. Read a first time :—Chancery Reform,—Read a second 





time:—Exchequer Bills; Sugar Duties; Consolidated 
Fund; Glass Duties:x—Read a third time:—Coal Trade 
(Dublin.) 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Sranuey, from Kinghorn, and 
the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, in favour of the Mi- 
nisterial Plan of Education (Ireland.)—By Colonel 
CLEMENTS, from Killoghart, against that Plan.—By Lord 
MorpetH, from Bowling, York, for the better Observance 
of the Sabbath Day.—By Mr. Francis Barine, from 
Halifax, against the Factories Regulation Bill.—By Mr. 
Alderman Woop, from Ardnageehy, against Tithes.—By 
Sir Rozert INGuis, from Bristol, against Bull Baiting. 

Dusurn Coar Trave.] On the Motion 

of Mr. Spring Rice, this Bill was read a 

third time; and a Clause added relative 

to compensation to the Coal Meters and 

Inspectors of Dublin. 

On the Motion that the Bill do pass, 

Mr. Leader said, he was requested to 

give every opposition to the measure for 
compensating those retired Custom-house 
officers who purchased their places from 
the Corporation, and were not without their 
remedy. If a tax was to be imposed, the 
citizens of Dublin required it should be laid 
on the tonnage of the vessel, and not on 
the ton of coal. The citizens were tired 
and worn out with the exactions and op- 
pressions of meters ; they trusted there was 
an end of their superintendence, and that 
coal, the pabulum of their manufactures, 
would be left entirely free of all duty and re- 
straint. He had learned that the Chamber 
of Commerce of Dublin, and the citizens of 
Dublin, had an understanding with the 
Treasury on these points. The measure 
was forced on at the end of the Session, 
and he regretted that the attention of the 
House had not been sooner called to the 
measure, and that the proposition was 
postponed until almost ut so late a period of 
the Session, that all opposition was useless 
and unavailing. However, he must say, 
the citizens of Dublin were greatly 
dissatisfied at any impost on coal ; they were 
afraid of the precedent. A very attentive 
and intelligent gentleman, Mr. M‘Mullen, 
had written him several letters, and com- 
municated the sense of the public bodies ; 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would accede to the wishes of the people 
of Dublin, and not allow this important 
article to receive the smallest interruption 
to being laid down on the cheapest possible 
terms. On these grounds he could not 
help expressing his wish, though he knew 
how useless that was, that the measure 
imposing this tax should be postponed until 
next Session. 


Bill passed. 


RETIREMENT OF THE SPEAKER. | Lord 
Althorp appeared at the Bar of the 
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House, and stated, that he had to present 
to the House, his Majesty’s most gracious 
Answer to the Address of the Commons of 
England, voted on the preceding evening, 
praying that his Majesty would be graciously 
pleased to confer some signal mark of his 
royal favour upon the right hon. Charles 
Manners Sutton, for his eminent services 
in six Parliaments, &c. He (Lord Althorp) 
had received his Majesty’s most gracious 
commands to inform the House, that his 
Majesty would comply with its wishes, 
and confer upon its Speaker some signal 
mark of his royal favour, and his Majesty 
recommended to the House the adoption of 
such measures as would accomplish that 
purpose. The message being brought up, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
that the House should resolve itself (next 
day) into a Committee of the whole House, 
to consider his Majesty’s most gracious 
Answer. 


Ordered. 


Factories Briu.] Mr. Sadler rose to 
bring forward the Motion for adopting cer- 
tain Resolutions on this subject, of which 
he had given notice, when 

Lord Althorp submitted, that at so late a 
period of the Session, and with so thin an 
attendance, it would be better for the hon. 
Member not to bring forward the Motion, 
more especially as the Select Committee 
appointed to inquire into the subject, had 
not yet made their Report, and several of 
them were now out of town. 

Mr. Sadler, under these circumstances, 
said he should consent to withdraw the 
Resolutions he had meant to propose, but 
he could not do so without expressing his 
regret and his surprise that when amatter so 
deeply concerning the happiness of thou- 
sands was concerned, there should have 
been so thin an attendance. Had any party 
questions been about to be submitted, any 
question of voting the money of the people 
to foreign despots, then, indeed, the House 
would have presented a very different ap- 
pearance, for there would have been a full 
attendance of Members ; but, as it was the 
cause of poor children and their parents, 
employed in factories, which was to come 
under the consideration of the House, this 
was a matter of so little consequence that 
Members did not think it necessary to 
attend. He might have counted out the 
House had he been so disposed, but he 
would not take that course, and, under the 
circumstances named by the noble Lord, 
he would not trouble the House with any 
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remark, but would consent at once to with- 
draw his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Mr. Sadler said, that as his Bill for 
bettering the condition of the manufacturing 
poor, depended on these Resolutions, he 
should, for the present, withdraw that 
also. 

Bill withdrawn. 


SEWERS OF THE METROPOLIS.] Mr. 
Hume presented a petition from the 
inhabitants of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensing- 
ton, complaining of the regulations with 
respect to the Sewers of the Metropolis. 
The hon. Gentleman said, great exertions 
had been made on this subject some years 
ago, and from there being very many streets 
without any sewerage, nuisances extremely 
prejudicial to health were generated. The 
sums at the disposal of the Commissioners 
of Sewers for Westminster alone, amounted 
to 65,000/. per annum, and there was no 
power of calling them to account. These 
Commissioners were some hundreds in 
number, but the fault lay in the system, 
not in them, and there was no remedy, 
punless the Legislature would interfere to 
cause an inquiry, which was, he believed, 
the object of the Motion, notice of which 
had been given for this evening, by the 
hon. Baronet opposite. 

Mr. Rigby Wason could prove, that 
Chelsea paid a great sum to the Sewers 
rate, and that it was most imperfectly 
drained. It had a population of 32,000 
persons, whose health was much injured by 
the ineffectual system of drainage adopted. 
He thought that the Government should 
take the matter up and provide a remedy. 

Petition ordered to lie upon the Table. 

Sir Francis Burdeit said, that the Motion 
which he was now about to bring before 
the House, was one of great importance, 
but as the hon. member for Middlesex had 
often called the attention of the House to 
the subject, he should trouble them with 
but a few observations. The same causes 
which had prevented the town from being 
supplied with pure water had prevented it 
from enjoying the advantage of well-formed 
and well-connected sewers. In some parts 
the sewers were in pretty good order, in 
many others they were in a bad state, and 
in not a few places there was no drainage 
at all. Yet this deficiency did not arise 
from any want of money; for in every 
part of the metropolis the Sewers duty was 
regularly levied, and the whole produce of 


it was found to amount to 216,000I, a-year, 
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and that sum,if properly applied, was quite 
adequate to keep up a proper system of 
drainage. The duty was levied with the 
same exactness where there were no sewers 
as where sewers had been made. This was 
manifestly unjust, and he believed that if 
the money thus raised was properly applied, 
every part of the town might be well 
drained. Several of his constituents had 
written letters to him complaining of the 
state in which the sewers in their neigh- 
bourhood were left, or alleging that there 
were no sewers at all to carry off the filth, 
and that, in consequence of the want of 
them, the property in the neighbourhood 
was materially injured. The hon. Baronet 
read a letter to this effect from a gentleman, 
several of whose houses at Vauxhall had 
been injured by want of a proper drainage. 
He observed that that complaint was not 
confined to Vauxhall, but that the evil 
existed in equal force through a great part 
of the Tower Hamlets and in Stepney, and 
indeed he believed in every part of Lon- 
don. He should not detain the House 
further, than by recommending that the 
whole of London should be placed under the 
inspection of an engineer, that one plan 
should be adopted for every part ‘of it, and 
that the drainage of the whole, instead of 
being under the direction of a great many 
individuals with no common interest and 
no concert among them, should be under 
the direction of one person, whose duty it 
should be, to see that proper sewers were 
everywhere established. He should conclude 
by moving “That Mr. Telford be instructed 
to report to that House on the best plan to 
be adopted for draining the metropolis, on 
the state of the present system of sewerage, 
and to point out any improvements that 
could be made therein.” 

Lord Althorp said, that the subject was 
one of great importance, and it was desirable 
that an inquiry should be made respecting 
it; but he thought the matter had bet- 
ter be left in the hands of the Government, 
who could more conveniently arrange the 
expense that was to be incurred, and limit 
its amount, than could that House if it 
undertook the business. 

Mr. Warburton said, that his objection 
to the Motion was, that it did not touch 
the point he complained of, which was the 
present system of law relating to sewers, 
the whole of which ought to be altered. 
At present there were many different 
Boards of Commissioners scattered through 
the metropolis, but there was not a 


single individual amongst them responsible 
for the performance of their duty. 
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Mr. Humesaid, thatif analteration of the 
system took place, he was sure that the 
whole of London might be well drained 
without one farthing additional cost to the 
public. The money now levied and wasted 
would, if well applied, be amply sufficient 
for all that was required. The greatest 
advantage had arisen from putting the 
whole of the metropolitan roads into the 
hands of a few responsible Commissioners, 
and he thought the same course ought to 
be pursued with respect to the sewers. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that his object, 
like that of his hon. friends, was to simplify 
the system, and to secure responsibility 
somewhere. After what the noble Lord 
had said, he should be content to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Government, 
understanding, as he did, that they would 
take it at once into consideration. He 
hoped they would consult Mr. Telford, and, 
perhaps, between this and the next Session 
of Parliament, they might be able to give a 
satisfactory account of their proceedings. 

Mr. Hume admitted the abilities of Mr. 
Telford, but thought that engineer ought 
not to be wholly relied on. He recom- 
mended that an inquiry should take place, 
and the witnesses be examined on oath. 

Motion withdrawn. 
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TrtHe Composition Bru (IRELAND.) } 
On the Motion of Mr. Stanley, the House 
went into Committee upon the Irish 
Tithe Composition Bill. 

Major Macnamara said, that he felt it to 
be his duty to his constituents to resist any 
attempt to carry the Bill forward in the 
absence of the Irish Members, and he should, 
therefore, move that the House be counted. 

Mr. Wallace warmly approved of that 
proceeding on the part of his hon. friend 
the member for Clare. 

Mr. Stanley hoped that the hon. Gentle- 
man would not persevere in a motion which 
would be productive of so much inconve- 
nience to the public business, at the present 
period of the Session. 

Major Macnamara must persevere in his 
Motion. 

Lord Althorp said, that, as the object 
of the hon. Member to postpone the Tithe 
Bill was on account of the thin attendance 
of Members in the Committee, perhaps he 
would consent to the adjournment of the 
Committee, and allow the other business to 
proceed. 

Major M‘Namara assented. 

House resumed—Committee to sit again. 
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in moving the third reading of the Forgery 
Acts’ Amendment Bill, said, that a similar 
Bill had been passed by that House in a 
former Session, but was thrown out by the 
House of Lords. But although their Lord- 
ships could not then make up their minds, 
still, that rejection was no more than the 
delay of a question which could not long 
remain unsettled. It was universally 
known and acknowledged, that the punish- 
ment of death had not the effect of deter- 
ring from the commission of forgery. It was 
notorious that a feeling so generally pre- 
vailed, that the punishment was dispro- 
portionate to the offence, that the persons 
defrauded were unwilling to prosecute ; 
witnesses were prevented from coming 
forward ; and Judges and Juries were pre- 
vented from the strict execution of their 
duties by the same feeling. A petition 
from the merchants and bankers of London 
was presented to the House some time ago, 
in which the petitioners, the class the most 
interested in the country in the effectual 
punishment and suppression of this crime, 
declared, that so long as the punishment of 
death for forgery was continued, their pro- 
perty was in a great measure deprived of 
the protection of the law. It had been 
asserted, that prosecutors were no more un- 
willing to come forward in cases of forgery 
than in any other ; but that he denied from 
his own experience. It had been also said, 
that Jurors were no more influenced by a 
false feeling of humanity for forgers, to 
swerve from the straight line of their duty, 
than they were found to swerve from it in 
favour of other criminals liable to capital 
punishment. In answer to that assertion, 
he would call the attention of the House 
to the petition of 1,100 Jurors of the city 
of London, who had petitioned Parlia- 
ment on this subject. The petition to the 
House of Commons was presented by Mr. 
Brougham, that to the House of Lords by 
the Duke of Sussex. In that petition, 
those 1,100 Jurors expressly stated, they 
considered that the observance of their 
oaths as Jurors, where a true verdict would 
consign to the punishment of death a man 
guilty of forgery, would be a greater moral 
offence than the violation of the oath. Men 
would not act on principles repugnant to 
their nature, and no one had urged that more 
strongly than Dr. Johnson, in the 114th 
Number of the Rambler. He cited that au- 
thority the more readily, because Dr. John- 
son had always been held up as a man of 
strong commion sense, with a great contempt 
for all kinds of cant, for the cant of sensi- 
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bility, and no predilection for the new 
philosophy. It was almost sufficient for 
him, however, to appeal to general feeling 
on this subject. He made that appeal to 
his hearers. If they felt that they could 
not bring themselves to countenance capital 
punishment in case of forgery, that was 
complete refutation of all the theories on the 
other side ; because human feeling was be- 
yond legislative control, and could not be 
trifled with. That punishment which was 
most effectual, was most humane; as it 
prevented a repetition of the crime. But 
the public feeling had long been reluctant 
to co-operate with the laws in this object. 
Culprits were well aware of this unwilling- 
ness on the part of the injured to prose- 
cute, of Juries to convict, and of Judges to 
sentence, when the legal punishment was 
disproportioned to the offence ; that know- 
ledge was the most effectual encouragement 
to crime. He maintained, therefore, that 
the ends of justice were defeated by the law 
as it now stood, and that persons would be 
deterred from the commission of the offence 
by the certainty that the punishment of 
transportation for life must inevitably follow 
upon conviction. Ina recent instance he 
had been engaged to prosecute a man named 
Lavers, who had, by means of sham receipts, 
sham certificates, sham warrants of At- 
torney, and sham documents of every kind, 
committed frauds upon the Pay-office to the 
amount of upwards of 1,100/. In that case 
the individual, when put upon his trial, 
intended to plead not guilty, believing that 
the offence was capital, and hoping 
probably to escape, notwithstanding the 
most conclusive proof against him, through 
the reluctance of the Jury to convict; but 
being informed, that by the late Act, the 
punishment of death was done away in his 
case, he at once changed his mind and 
pleaded guilty. In another case, a servant 
in the family of Mr. Pollock, a distinguished 
lawyer, and a Member of that House, had 
committed a robbery in the house of his 
master to the value of 200/. and on a 
suggestion of the Judge he was found guilty 
of stealing under the value of 5/., which is 
only a transportable offence. Far from 
feeling gratitude, the culprit was displeased 
with the interference of the Judge, and in 
terms not very respectful, complained that 
he had not had a run for life or liberty :— 
plainly relying upon the humanity ofthe Jury 
for entire acquittal on a capital charge, and 
much dissatisfied with the certainty of 
transportation. ‘A plausible objection to 
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want of a good system of secondary punish- 
ments. But this argument assumed, that 
the primary were efficient : the contrary of 
which all experience had demonstrated. 
He, however, did not believe that transport- 
ation was so ineffective as was supposed. 
It was indeed unequal, from the different 
characters and habits of the sufferers: but 
the same might be said of every other pu- 
nishment, most especially of death; mi- 
serum vela perire, felicem jube. But he 
positively denied that transportation in- 
spired no terror, otherwise how strange was 
the injunction of a late law which imposed 
upon the Judges, before whom a conviction 
for cattle-stealing might take place, the 
task of pronouncing sentence of transporta- 
tion for life on every such convict. With 
marvellous inconsistency this clause had 
been recommended by some who contended 
that transportation was hailed as a boon by 
criminals. Conscious of the truth of those 
principles which he was now the humble 
instrument of introducing into practice, he 
thought them most strikingly illustrated by 
what daily occurred in the administration 
of justice. For that reason he had drawn 
the attention of the House to one or two 
recent cases, and would now advert to a 
curious fact lately verified by hon. members 
from Lincolnshire, on presenting a petition 
from that county. Some excavators em- 
ployed in a great work of drainage, near 
Spalding, though very good workmen, were 
very bad neighbours, and used to help 
themselves to the farmers’ sheep. There 
was, for some time, difficulty in obtaining 
a conviction: but, at length, a conviction 
took place, and the man was sentenced 
to be transported. As soon as this hap- 
pened the offence ceased; but Mr. Jus- 
tice Littledale—than whom there was not 
a more humane Judge on the Bench—was 
afterwards induced to commute the sen- 
tence of this felon to one year’s imprison- 
ment. No sooner was this commutation 
known, than the crime again immediately 
increased. It could not then be doubted 
that the punishment of transportation for 
life carried very great terror with it to 
many who were likely to commit crimes. 
If transported, too, the culprit might make 
amends to the prosecutor, which his exe- 
cution made impossible. And among the 
alterations which he thought advisable, he 
proposed, that, in the event of convicts 
becoming possessed of property at any fu- 
ture period, either in this country or in the 
colonies, they should be obliged to make 
restitution te the parties whom they had 
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injured. At home and in our colonies, a 
provision to this effect might be enforced 
without difficulty ; and the concurrence of 
foreign powers might be fairly expected in 
favor of so just and reasonable an object, if 
the plunderer should convey abroad the 
fruits of his crime. Perhaps he had passed 
too lightly over the principle on which the 
present measure rested: yet he really 
thought that the universal opinion of all 
classes dispensed with a formal proof of it. 
A remarkable example, however, of the 
inefficiency of the ancient severity seemed 
too impressive to be omitted: the fact 
was lately imparted to him upon un- 
questionable authority. On the Jury that 
had tried Dr. Dodd, there was a person 
named Davis, who took a most active part 
against him, and was the most earnest in 
urging his conviction. This man who was 
a builder, afterwards failed in business, and 
being tempted to commit forgery, he ex- 
piated his crime on the scaffold. Now it 
was obvious, that upon his mind, the melan- 
choly fate of Dr. Dodd had produced no 
effect whatever, for he was not deterred by 
it from committing a similar offence. In 
the Bill of 1830, there were three classes 
of forgeries not exempted from capital 
punishment. The first of these was forger- 
ies of the Great Seal, the Privy Seal, and 
other public instruments. But as, during 
the present Session, the Legislature had re- 
pealed the capital punishment on coining, 
which used to be considered as high treason, 
he saw no reason why they should keep up 
this severe distinction of the Bill of 1830. 
The second exception was the case of wills. 
No one would deny, that this was a crime 
committed by the basest of mankind ; but, 
unfortunately, as he had already had occa- 
sion to remark, all. resentment for that 
baseness was lost in the horror of the 
capital punishment; and if he had not 
already trespassed too long on the atten- 
tion of the House, he could relate several 
instances in which, without any extenuating 
circumstances, the culprit escaped, owing 
to that very severity of punishment. In 
respect to the forgery of wills, many 
things conspired to make it difficult, and 
the culprits were most commonly near 
relatives tothe parties injured, who naturally 
felt the greatest repugnance toa prosecution, 
and preferred to suffer the loss of their pro- 
perty to bringing their guilty relatives to an 
ignominiousdeath. The thirdexception with 
respect to bills of exchange and promissory 
notes, was made on account of the facility 
with which those documents could be forged, 
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but it was that very facility which furnished 
some excuse for the crime ; and he believed 
that it would be found that almost all those 
forgeries took place owing to a want of due 
caution. Under these circumstances the 
Legislature was bound to consider, whether 
it ought not to do all in its power to compel 
parties to take greater precautions; and, 
whilst speaking on this part of the subject, 
he might allude to the case of the Quakers, 
who, on account of their religious scruples, 
would seem to be doubly exposed to depreda- 
tion. The fact, however, was, that by means 
of proper precautions, the Quaker bankers 
were little affected by forgeries ; and one of 
them stated, in evidence before the Com- 
mittee, that he felt so secure as to believe 
that it was next to impossible that a forgery 
could be committed on his house. He 
called upon them then to consider in how 
difficult a situation Jurors would be placed, 
after that House had solemnly declared its 
opinion, that the punishment of death ought 
not to be inflicted for that crime, whilst 
the law still remained in force for the in- 
fliction of that punishment. Would not 
their unwillingness to convict, and their 
hesitation between their oath and their 
duty to humanity be much increased? The 
object of the present Bill was, like that 
prepared by the late Government, with 
the sanction of Lord Tenterden, and now 
the Jaw of the land in relation to coining, 
to take away the punishment of death in all 
cases of forgery. He proposed to insert a 
clause, extending the Act to Scotland and 
Ireland, at the earnest solicitation of nu- 
merous Members from those parts of the 
United Kingdom. While he wished to 
remove an obstacle to just prosecution from 
the fear of excessive severity, he proposed 
to deprive the guilty man of one chance of 
an unjust acquittal, through the medium of 
technical flaws. His Bill, therefore, con. 
tained a clause dispensing with the neces- 
sity of setting out a precise fac-simile of 
the forged writing on the Bill of Indict- 
ment, and only required that it should be 
correctly described. Before he sat down, 
he was glad to have it in his power to 
state, that his late lamented friend, Sir 
James Mackintosh, had fully coincided 
in the principle of the present Bill, 
although, in 1830, he had consented to 


something less, in the hopes of getting 


the principle acknowledged. Never had 
that truly great and good man rendered a 
more important service to humanity, than 
by persevering in the course which had 
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Romilly. Having made these observations, 
he should now move, that the Bill be read 
a third time. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that when 
recently a revision of the criminal code took 
place, which was effected by a right hon. 
friend of his (Sir R. Peel), capital punish- 
ment was continued, with reference to 
murder, rape, forgery, cattle-stealing, and 
burning. It was supposed at the time, and 
the question then underwent much con- 
sideration, that the alteration then pro- 
posed and agreed to would be final. The 
Attorney General had told them that 
the Jate Sir James Mackintosh was fa- 
vourable to such a measure as that which 
was now brought forward. If, from his 
knowledge of that learned personage in 
private life, the Attorney General was en- 
abled to come to that conclusion, he, of 
course, could say nothing in opposition to 
it. But so far as a public demonstration 
of sentiment went, he had reason to be- 
lieve that Sir James Mackintosh coincided 
in the classification of offences as contained 
in the revision of the criminal code to 
which he had alluded. He could not 
help stating his conviction that Sir 
James Mackintosh was of opinion, after 
the fullest consideration of the subject, that 
the criminal code, as then settled, laid down 
the maximum of the relaxation of the crimi- 
nal law of this country. The cases that 
were to be dealt with in that revision were 
naturally divided into two classes—those 
which affected the person, and those which 
affected property. Murder and rape, ap- 
pertaining to the former, were, of course, 
as the most atrocious offences, still kept 
within the pale of the highest punishment. 
Burglary, too, which could not be com- 
mitted without a most serious breach of all 
that was sacred in the social system, and 
arson, were placed in the same division. 
Cattle-stealing was also dealt with in the 
like manner. And here he might observe, 
that one of the most humane, and learned, 
and philanthropic men that this country 
had ever produced—he meant Dr. Paley— 
had assented to the propriety of this pun- 
ishment in cases of cattle-stealing, on ac-~ 
count of the ease with which cattle might 
be abstracted, and the immense quantity of 
property of that nature which was left un- 
protected. Forgery also was continued a 
capital offence under the altered law. But 
although in the commission of forgery, every 
safeguard to property was broken down— 
though it was generally committed under 
circumstances the most revolting and trea- 
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cherous, yet it was sought by this Bill to do 
away capital punishment with reference to 
such acrime. The alteration which had been 
made in the law relative to cattle-stealing, 
he strongly condemned. Some of the most 
able and learned men on the bench had 
stated that the new Act placed them 
in a very difficult situation. It was quite 
clear that cases of cattle-stealing might oc- 
cur where a relaxation of the law, at the 
discretion of the Judge, would be most 
proper. But no discretion was now left 
to the Judge. In every case, the sentence, 
under the new Act, must be transportation 
for life. However gross and aggravated 
the case might be, transportation for life 
was the extent of the punishment; and, 
however trivial it was, however great the 
circumstances of mitigation, still the Judge 
had no discretionary power, and transport- 
ation for life must be the consequence of 
conviction. These modern pedants in legis- 
lation had taken away all discretion from 
the Judges, and the least culpable, as well 
as the most atrocious offender, received the 
same amount of punishment. His hon. 
and learned friend, in proposing to take 
away the punishment of death from all cases 
of forgery, drew no distinction whatever be- 
tween them. According to his hon. and 
learned friend’s doctrine to forge a 20s. 
note, or one of 20,000/. was precisely the 
same thing. He feared to admit the prin- 
ciple that capital punishment ought never 
to be inflicted for the forgery of bank-notes ; 
but supposing that principle to be admitted, 
it was obvious that the forger of small notes 
stood in a very different position from a 
person who had forged powers of attorney 
for the transfer of stock at the Bank. The 
case of Mr. Fauntleroy was one of the latter 
description, and as he conceived, well de- 
serving of consideration in reference to the 
subject now under consideration. Mr. 
Fauntleroy was a banker, and was em- 
powered to receive the dividends of many of 
his customers who had property in the 
Funds. He carried on an habitual system 
of forgery, by which he robbed his custom- 
ers and the Bank, and contrived by that 
system to acquire property to the amount 
of nearly 300,000/. to the extinction of 
confidence and the ruin of hundreds of in- 
nocent persons; yet they were now told 
that philanthropy and morality made it 
necessary to exempt such a person as Mr. 
Fauntleroy from capital punishment. He 
had the honour to be Solicitor General at 
the period when the case to which he had 
just alluded occurred, and he well remem 
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bered that, although the case was enormous 
and unpardonable, a kind of mawkish feeling 
existed in favour of the criminal. There 
was a party in this country who thought 
that, in that most aggravated case, the law 
ought to be suspended. He had seen the 
list of sufferers—of persons hurled from 
affluence and respectability into deprivation 
and misery. The widow’s 5,000/., and the 
orphan’s 10,000/., and the savings of a re- 
tired tradesman’s life, were all swept away 
by this delinquent, and yet that was the 
case in which philanthropists went through 
the town, with weeping eyes and white 
handkerchiefs. For his own part, he could 
not permit his feelings of pity and humanity 
to be absorbed by the delinquent—his sym- 
pathy was also excited for the sufferers, and 
he felt it would have been asin and a 
wrong if the law had not been allowed to 
take its course. If another case of a forg- 
ing banker and trustee, however, should 
hereafter, unfortunately occur, the weeping 
philanthropists would lose their occupation, 
for the criminal would be exempted from 
capital punishment by the present Bill. 
The great objection which he felt to the 
measure was, that it laid down the same 
principle as applicable indiscriminately to 
cases in which a forgery was committed of 
a bank-note of the value of 20s. and of a 
warrant of attorney to transfer stock to the 
amount of 100,000/. Now, the Bank 
cases were necessarily cases of deliberation 
—they were usually combined with the 
grossest breach of trust. It was not the 
mere mechanical substitution of one name 
for the other, but there was an addition 
of moral turpitude which was a great ag- 
gravation of the offence. Having declared 
his opinion on the Bill, if the House were 
satisfied with the principle laid down in it, 
he had nothing more to say, but that he 
could not agree to hanging a man for 
stealing a hammer-cloth from a Gentle- 
man’s carriage or a coachman’s coat with 
eight or ten capes, or for the commission of 
a burglary, whilst all the property in the 
Bank of England was left unprotected. 
He left it to the philanthropists to account 
for the principle by which burglary and 
some other offences were to be punished 
with death, whilst the forger who possessed 
himself of thousands, was allowed to escape. 
He would not take up the time of the 
House by enlarging further on the obvious 
distinction which existed between forging a 
promissory note and forging a public re-« 
gister of a will, nor should he discuss fur- 
ther the grounds upon which, as he cons 
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ceived, it might be expedient to exempt the 
criminal in the former case from capital 
punishment, and to inflict it on the greater 
delinquent. The principle now contended 
for was, that capital punishment should not 
be inflicted in any case of forgery. Now, 
he had endeavoured to find out the lineage 
of this new sympathy concern. It was not 
of very ancient date. He had looked into 
the works of Addison, of Locke, and of 
many of the most distinguished writers of 
what had been called the Augustan age of 
English literature; but he could find no 
such sentiment. It was only that morning 
he had the curiosity to look into the letter 
addressed by Dr. Johnson to the Prime 
Minister of that day, Lord North, in fa- 
vour of Dr. Dodd, whose case had been al- 
luded to by the Attorney General. Dr. 
Dodd, as every one knew, had been convicted 
of a forgery of 4,000/. on Lord Chesterfield, 
and Dr. Johnson was commissioned by Dr. 
Dodd’s friends to write a letter in his be- 
half. With all his zeal and resources, 
however, Dr. Johnson never dreamt of 
pressing into his letter any of the argu- 
ments now suggested. He never called for 
the remission of Dr. Dodd’s punishment 
on the ground that his execution was con- 
trary to morality or religion. He merely 
contended that it would be a disgrace to 
the clerical bod} if so eminent a man as 
Dr. Dodd underwent the extreme punish- 
ment of thelaw. None of the great writers 
and philosophers of Queen Anne’s reign 
had countenanced the doctrines now laid 
down on this subject. That great moralist 
and philosopher, Dr. Paley had started no 
such doctrine ; on the contrary his proposi- 
tion was, that where property wasdefenceless, 
and could only be protected by the dread of 
capital punishment, it was not unjust for 
a state to inflict it. The same principle 
was followed up by Sir William Blackstone, 
who called it a pious fraud for Judges to 
invent cases where the extreme punishment 
of the law was not to be carried into effect, 
although the law allowed the punishment 
in aggravated cases. The rule now at- 
tempted to be laid dowr, however, was, 
that capital punishment was in no case fit, 
moral, or expedient. It was not for him 
to pursue this’ argument further. He did 
not see any of the Bank Directors, nor the 
Solicitor to the Bank, in the House. He 
believed there was not an India Director 
present. He begged pardon—his hon. and 
learned friend, the member for Kirkcud- 


‘bright (Mr. Cutlar Fergusson), was an 


India Director; but he feared he could not 
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reckon on his support in protecting property 
in the funds and other public securities, by 
retaining capital punishment in cases where 
forgeries were committed by persons for the 
purpose of possessing themselves of that 
description of property. He did not won- 
der that the merchants, bankers, and others 
most interested in the question were not in 
attendance. After the labours of the last 
and the present Session, it was only won- 
derful that forty Members could be got to- 
gether on any question—and, looking round 
the House, he doubted whether, if it were 
now counted, that number would be found. 
He had endeavoured to persuade himself 
that he was wrong on this question. He 
had tried in vain to join those who were so 
ready to use the handkerchief and the 
smelling bottle. He had read many of the 
publications opposed to his own views on 
this question, and he found that the chief 
argument for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment was, that the vengeance of the law 
did not stop forgery, and therefore, that 
there could be no use in hanging men for 
forgery. Now, the law for centuries had 
punished burglary, murder, and arson with 
death, and burglary, murder, and arson 
had not been stopped. Yet the whole logic 
of the philanthropists now was, that be- 
cause hanging had not suppressed the crime 
of forgery, it was useless and ought to be 
given up. However unpopular the ex- 
pression of his opinion might be at love 
feasts and reason feasts—he could by no 
means submit to this logic of the philan- 
thropists. Though he might be so unfor- 
tunate as to be eliminated from their doors 
and excluded from all communication with 
the sentimentalists, although the philan- 
thropists might excommunicate him and the 
people condemn him, hemust still maintain 
that the principle of the present Bill was 
most mischievous. By taking off the dread 
of capital punishment even in the most ag- 
gravated cases, they almost tempted and 
bribed men to commit forgery ; and at the 
hazard of being accused of advocating 
murderous principles, he had taken the 
liberty of stating the grounds of his objec- 
tion. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, having been al- 
luded to by his hon. and learned friend 
who had just sat down, wished to seize the 
earliest opportunity of declaring his warm 
approbation of the Bill. He had been au« 
thorised by a large and respectable body of 
persons in Scotland to express their wish 
that the measure should be extended to that 
country, ‘Since its introduction, he wag 
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happy to find that a clause had been intro- 
duced extending its operation to Scotland, 
and he believed the measure would be hailed 
-in that country asa great improvement of 
the criminal law. With respect to the bill 
which his hon. and learned friend (Sir Charles 
Wetherell) stated had produced so much 
inconvenience on the circuit, he begged to 
remind his hon. and learned friend that it 
was not the Bill of the House of Commons. 
All the absurdities, and all the pedantry 
which his hon. and learned friend charged 
on that bill, were attributable to his noble 
friends in the other House, and not to the 
House of Commons. If the bill had been 
allowed to pass into a law in the form in 
which it had passed the House of Com- 
mons, none of the inconveniences com- 
plained of by the Judges would have arisen. 
His hon. and learned friend had talked of 
the settlement of the principle now under 
discussion at the period when the right hon. 
member for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) 
introduced his Bills for the amendment of 
the Criminal law. If the Bills of the right 
hon. member for Tamworth were satisfac- 
tory to others, they certainly were not so 
to him, and he must altogether deny that the 
principle was then fully or satisfactorily con- 
sidered. The measures were passed with 
little discussion, and the principle was not 
settled to the satisfaction of any man who had 
considered the Criminal law upon principle. 
By the right hon. member for Tamworth’s 
Bills it was enacted, that stealing to the 
value of 40s. should no longer be subject 
to capital punishment, but stealing to the 
value of 5/. was still left subject to capital 
punishment. Was that a principle, he 
asked, which any man could consider as a 
satisfactory settlement? His hon. and 
learned friend had alluded particularly to 
the case of Mr. Fauntleroy, and certainly 
that was a case of as great crime as could 
be committed ; but the moral] offence in that 
instance would have been quite as great if 
it had not been accompanied by forgery. The 
moral offence was in the breach of trust, 
far more than in the mechanical operation 
of forging the signatures to powers of at- 
torney. His hon. and learned friend asked, 
would they leave all the property in the 
Bank of England without protection? The 
very end of this Bill was the protection of 
property. Did the House remember, that a 
petition had been presented to it in favour 
of the principle of the Bill, from persons 
particularly interested in preventing the 
crime of forgery, from the bankers? The 
petition was signed by persons having a 
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large property liable to be injured by this 
crime, and yet the object of their petition 
was, to desire that the crime of forgery 
should not be punished with death, because 
they felt that their property could not be 
protected by that law. The language of 
the bankers’ petition was:—* As long as 
the Legislature affixes to the crime of for- 
gery a punishment which jurors and prose- 
cutors deem too severe, our property must 
be at the mercy of forgers.” His hon. and 
learned friend asked where the principle 
now contended for, was to be found in the 
writings of the moralists and the philoso- 
phers of former times? His hon. and 
learned friend, however, seemed to mistake 
the principle now contended for. No man 
supported this Billon the ground that the 
Legislature had not a right to affix the 
punishment of death to the crime of forgery. 
The supporters of the Bill only contended, 
that it was wrong to continue to inflict 
that punishment, when the feelings of 
the age and the country did not go along 
with the law. His hon. and learned 
friend had also told the House that the an- 
cient principle of the law was to enact that 
the punishment of death might be inflicted 
for many offences, but in reality to inflict 
it only in few cases. Now he must contend 
that was a modern, and not an ancient 
principle of the law. Even during the 
reigns of George Ist and George 2nd, in 
two-thirds of those cases in which capital 
punishment was affixed by the law, the 
punishment was really inflicted. The 
punishment of death for the forgery of bills 
and notes, and other negotiable instruments, 
was nota part of the ancient law. His 
hon. and learned friend had referred to the 
Augustan age of Queen Anne, and told the 
House that the sentiments now so general 
on this subject was not to be found in the 
works of the moralists or philanthropists of 
that era. Now the fact was, that in the 
reign of Queen Anne, the forgery of Bills 
and notes was not punishable with death. 
It was not made a capital punishment until 
the reign of George 2nd. His hon. and 
learned friend had quoted the sentiments 
contained in the letter of Dr. Johnson ; 
but no doubt, in the course of his reading, 
his hon. and learned friend had looked into 
Dr. Johnson’s Rambler. If he had not 
read it recently, he (Mr. Cutlar Fergusson) 
would recommend No. 114 of that work to 
his perusal. It would afford his hon. and 
learned friend a very pleasant evening’s 
reading after he left the House. In that 
number Dr. Johuson observed :-—* He who 
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* knows not how often rigorous laws pro-' 
* duce total impunity, and how many crimes 
‘are concealed and forgotten, for fear of 
‘hurrying the offender to that state in 
‘which there is no repentance, has con- 
* versed very little with mankind. And, 
‘ whatever epithets of reproach or contempt 
‘this compassion may incur from those who 
‘ confound cruelty with firmness, I know 
‘not whether any wise man would wish it 
‘ less powerful or less extensive.’ He then 
‘ went on tostate—* All lawsagainst wicked- 
‘ ness are ineffectual, unless some will in- 
‘form, and some will prosecute ; but till 
‘ we mitigate the penalties for mere viola- 
‘ tions of property, information will always 
‘ be hated, and prosecution dreaded. The 
‘heart of a good man cannot but recoil at 
‘ the thought of punishing a slight injury 
‘with death; especially when he remem- 
‘ bers that the thief might have procured 
‘ safety by another crime, from which he 
‘was restrained only by his remaining 
‘virtue. The obligations to assist the ex- 
‘ ercise of public justice are indeed strong ; 
‘ but they will certainly be overpowered by 
‘tenderness for life. What is punished 
* with severity contrary to our ideas of ade- 
‘quate retribution, will be seldom dis- 
* covered ; and multitudes will be suffered 
‘ to advance from crime to crime till they de- 
* serve death, because, if they had been sooner 
‘ prosecuted, they would have suffered death 
‘ before they had deserved it.’ He rejoiced 
that he was able so opportunely to quote 
the testimony of Dr. Johnson, as to the 
severity of the law defeating itself. He 
thought, if his hon. and learned friend had 
reflected a little, he would not have intro- 
duced the name of Dr. Johnson as a de- 
fender of severity of punishment, and an 
opponent of the mitigation of legal infliction. 
His hon. and learned friend said he saw no 
reason why burglary should be punished 
with death, and forgery not. He (Mr. 
Cutlar Fergusson) considered that burglary, 
rape, arson, highway-robbery, and of- 
fences accompanied with violence or ter- 
ror, were proper objects of a more se- 
vere punishment than ought to be ex- 
tended to crimes which were not accom- 
panied with terror or danger to life or 
person. At the same time he admitted that 
the law relating to burglary ought to be 
amended, and more accurately defined: for 
now it was his opinion that the construction, 
put by lawyers upon what should constitute 
the crime of burglary, such as the mere 
lifting of a latch, was a construction such 
as was never contemplated by the framer of 
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the law. But to return to the subject before 
the House, hemust say, that the punishment 
of death in cases of forgery was not effectual. 
He thought, therefore, that it ought to 
be abolished altogether in cases of forgery. 
He did not say that such a crime as that of 
Fauntleroy did not merit a severe punish- 
ment; but the crime of forgery was not 
considered in the eyes of the world of so 
atrocious a nature as that prosecutors would 
be willing to come forward, or Juries to 
convict, when the punishment was so dis- 
proportionate to the crime; and, therefore, 
the punishment was ineffectual. He, by 
no means, approved of the alteration which 
had been made in the bill that had recently 
passed that House. He thought it would 
have been better to reject a Bill altogether, 
which said that every case of cattle-stealing 
should be punishable with transportation 
for life, than to pass it in that shape. 

Sir Edward Sugden regretted that a 
measure of this nature should be brought 
forward at this period of the Session, or 
should pass in so thin a House. At that 
moment he did not apprehend that there 
were forty Members in the House, and 
during a great part of the discussion, there 
had not been more than twenty. He 
could not conceive a more dangerous course 
than that a Government should, when so 
great a portion of the Members had left 
town, bring forward and pass so important 
a measure in so thina House. For this 
really was a matter of the greatest import- 
ance; it was one which the House would 
have to re-consider, and to watch in its 
effects, and if he.did not mistake they 
would often hear of what he now alluded 
to—namely, its being passed under such 
unfavourable circumstances. As to the 
measure of his right hon. friend the mem- 
ber for Tamworth on this subject, he would 
undertake to say, that no measure had ever 
been more elaborately, more diligently, and 
more ably discussed. He very highly es- 
teemed the abilities of one right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had taken a part in that dis- 
cussion—he meant the late Sir James 
Mackintosh—but it should be recollected 
that that right hon. Gentleman thought 
that it would not be safe to extend the 
exemption to cases of forgery of wills. 
Now he did not know that any thing had 
since occurred to alter that view. No man 
could be more desirous than he was to get 
rid of capital punishment; but if he felt 
that that could not be done consistently 
with the safety and protection of property, 
he should be ready to take any odium or 
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any public indignation that might be direct- 
ed against him for the conscientious dis- 
charge of his duties. He knew what was 
the popular side of this question, as he did 
of most questions, and he was as anxious 
as any man to gain popularity fairly, but 
certainly would not seek it at the expense 
of what he felt to be his duty. If any 
secondary punishment could be devised 
which would be effectual, he would be the 
first to propose to get rid of sanguinary 
punishments. But he did not know where 
such a punishment existed, and he should, 
therefore, be inclined to say “wait until 
you get it, before you altogether relax the 
terrible penalty of death.” It was worthy 
of remark that public crime had of late 
years taken a different direction. We had 
not now those attacks with violence on the 
high road, in the open day, which rendered 
it unsafe for persons to leave their houses. 
But now men set by their fire side and 
projected robberies and executed forgeries. 
He was convinced that if the punishment 
of burglary were done away with, houses 
would be stripped to an extent which it 
was impossible to contemplate. So, if the 
punishment for forgery were relaxed, he 
could not doubt that there would be a great 
increase of that crime. There was a great 
body of capitalists in this country —for capi- 
talists they really were—who spared no ex- 
pense in theaccomplishment of extensive rob- 
beries. Months were dedicated toa single rob- 
bery and hundreds of pounds were expended 
before it was perpetrated. If the punish- 
ment of death for forgery were taken away, 
without the substitution of some other 
salutary punishment, forgeries would be 
earried on by clubs, and associations of crim- 
inals, which would soon render it necessary 
to revert toextreme measures. He confessed 
that he did not altogether approve of the 
alteration made by the Lords, in a former 
bill which had been alluded to, although 
he did not condemn it to the extent that 
some did. The fact was, that whatever 
punishment was awarded, there would be 
found some persons of such morbid sensi- 
bility as to disapprove of it, and they would 
condemn transportation for life, as much 
as they now complained of death. If, for 
instance, such a man as Fauntleroy had 
been condemned to work in irons amongst 
felons for life, he had no doubt that thou- 
sands would have been found to petition 
against it. If any effectual secondary 
punishment could be substituted, nobody 
would more willingly support the abolition 
of the punishment of death than he should. 
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His opinions on this subject were well 
known, and he had seen no reason to alter 
them. He did not, however, intend to 
oppose this Bill ; but he would leave all the 
responsibility of it with those who had ori- 
ginated it, and who pressed it forward 
under circumstances so unfavourable to its 
due consideration. He admitted that the 
feelings of the public mind were so strongly 
against the punishment of death, that if 
an effectual secondary punishment could be 
substituted, it would be desirable to dis- 
pense with the capital punishment; for 
when one general and universal opinion 
pervaded the public mind amongst all ranks 
and classes, let it be right or wrong, the 
Members of that House were bound to 
attend to it. But he thought that, unless 
a secondary punishment could be found, 
the House was now going too far. There 
was one mode of forgery which he feared 
would be very much increased—namely, 
forgeries committed by persons who had 
got very much into the confidence of their 
employers or friends, who had become ac- 
quainted with their private affairs, and who 
might be tempted to commit forgeries, which 
would not be discovered during the life of 
the party. He knew of an instance in 
which two persons were in habits of the 
most intimate intercourse, dining together, 
and walking sometimes in company with a 
third party, which third party forged a 
mortgage deed from one of the other two 
to his friend. It was made a point of deli- 
cacy not to allude to the subject during 
their friendly meetings, and it was not for 
many years discovered that one of these 
gentlemen had not executed the mortgage, 
and that the other had advanced thousands 
upon it. The hon. and learned member 
for Kircudbright had asked whether the 
fraud of a guardian did not involve as great 
moral guilt as forgery? No doubt it did ; 
and no punishment could be too great for 
the wretch to whom a child might have 
been intrusted, who defrauded her of her 
property, and committed a violation of con- 
fidence so destructive to the existence of 
society ; but the reason why that offence 
was not punished as severely as forgery was, 
that no human laws could discriminate de- 
grees of fraud. It had been hinted to him, 
that if this Bill passed, the Bank would not 
be able to conduct the public business. He 
took it for granted that the noble Lord had not 
allowed a bill like this to have been brought 
in without inquiring into this matter, for 
that forgeries upon the Bank would increase 
there could net be a doubt, The Attorney 
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General smiled; but he (Sir E. Sugden), 


was speaking seriously upon a serious sub- 
ject. He did not mean to oppose this 
measure; but to call the attention of the 
House, of the Government, and of the 
country, to the responsibility that would 
attach to the Government for advocating it. 
If the noble Lord had ascertained the opin- 
ion of the Bank Directors upon this Bill, 
and had satisfied himself that there was no 
danger in it as regarded them, or if the 
noble Lord believed that he could do with- 
out the assistance of the Bank, there was 
an end to his, (Sir E. Sugden’s) observa- 
tions ; but, if otherwise, they were entitled 
to great weight. He should be happy to 
find that persons competent to form an opin- 
ion on the subject had sanctioned the course 
now taken by his Majesty’s Government ; 
but he feared the consequence of their re- 
quiring the House to pass it hastily towards 
the end of a Session, when only twenty or 
thirty Members were present, would be seri- 
ously felt. The Legislature and the country 
were travelling fast towards the abolition of 
all capital punishment, and the influence of 
a particular body of dissenters would soon 
prevail over the healthy sense of the major- 
ity of the community. No man respected 
the Quakers more than he did—no man more 
admired their peaceable, inoffensive habits, 
their love of quiet and good order—no man 
was more ready to acknowledge that they 
were exceedingly good citizens, and that 
the example of good conduct which they 
held out was useful all over the country ; 
but they were against all punishment of a 
capital nature, not only for this, but for 
nearly every other offence. Nobody was 
prepared at present to go that length ; and 
even by the present measure, Government 
was but sowing the seeds of a crime of 
which the country hereafter would reap an 
abundant crop. 

Mr. Hume said, what the House had to 
consider. was, whether the law was not so 
much against the general feelings of the 
people that it could not be enforced, and, if 
so, whether it ought not to be altered. He 
was satisfied that, generally speaking, the 
character of our laws was too sanguinary ; 
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and he hoped that we were rapidly proceed- ; 


ing to put an.end to capital punishment, a 
consummation which he did not dread like 
the hon. Member who spoke last. The 
hon. and learned member for Borough- 


bridge, had.spoken rather senselessly about | 


philanthropy and philanthropists. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman might be sin- 
cere in his opinions, and yet, like the hon. 
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and learned Member who had just sat 
down, do justice to his opponents, who, he 
ought to remember, could be guided by no 
selfish interest, but by public principles of 
the most generous character. It was hard 
upon them, therefore, to be held up to the 
contempt of the country by the epithets 
which the hon. and learned member for 
Boroughbridge had bestowed upon them. 
With respect to the Quakers in particular, 
he would say that they deserved the thanks 
of every friend of humanity. He spoke 
advisedly, for he had been long in commu- 
nication with them, and knew them well. 
The hon. and learned Member asked the 
House what evidence they had of this Bill 
not being injurious to commerce? They 
had the evidence of almost all the bankers 
of London, and the evidence of experience, 
for, if they looked to countries where capital 
punishment was not inflicted for the crime 
of forgery, they would find the crime to be 
less frequent than it was in England. 

Sir Frederick Trench had heard with 
much pleasure the observations that had 
fallen from the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, and the concluding remarks of his hon. 
and learned friend, the member for St. 
Mawes. They had both of them stated 
their conviction that the Quakers in wish- 
ing for the abolition of the punishment of 
death, were actuated by the most humane 
and benevolent motives. He had been 
anxious to rise fur the purpose of vindicat- 
ing that most enlightened, and liberal, and 
disinterested portion of the community, 
from the observations of his hon. and learned 
friend the member for Boroughbridge, 
observations not, he was sure, springing 
from any bad opinion of the sect, but 
uttered in that flow of sarcastic eloquence, 
for which he was so remarkable. He 
hoped his hon. and learned friend would 
not class him amongst the “ pretending 
sentimentalists or the mock philanthropists, 
for he detested the cant of modern philoso- 
phy and mawkish sensibility as much as 
his learned friend could do, but he wasconfi- 
dent that the humane feelings of the 
Quakers were as pure and genuine as their 
manners were mild and their lives were vir- 
tuous. Without going to the same length 
as the excellent and amiable sect alluded to, 
he was sure that every friend to humanity 
must be desirous of seeing the punishment 
of death abolished if it were practicable. He 
understood the object of punishments to be 
the prevention of crime, and if the punish- 
ment of death was not effective for this 
object, some other ought to be resorted to. 
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It would be presumptuous in an unlearned 
person like him, to interpose in the discus- 
sion of points which had been so ably treated 
by the gentlemen of the law who had 
addressed the House; and he should not 
have presented himself at all, if it had not 
been for his anxious desire to express his 
conviction that the Quakers were not de- 
serving of the reprvach of his hon. and 
learned friend, and to say that heconcurred 
in the opinions of a body whom he so truly 
admired and ‘respected. 

Lord Althorp said, that, in answer to the 
objection made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the member for St. Mawe’s, 
that this matter should be brought on so 
late in the Session, he could only remark, 
that the subject was not new tothe House 
but had frequently been discussed before, 
and even in the present Parliament. On 
the other point to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had referred, he begged 
to state, that he had not communicated di- 
rectly with the Bank of England on this 
subject, but he certainly had heard that 
some influential persons connected with the 
Bank of England entertained fears with 
regard to the effect of this measure. He, 
however, had no such apprehensions him- 
self. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite had referred to the case of Faunt- 
leroy, and he would allude to it for a 
directly different purpose to that for which 
it had been brought forward by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. He (Lord Al- 
thorp) now mentioned -it to remind the 
House, that even notwithstanding the 
heinousness and great moral turpitude in 
that case, which certainly called for the 
severest punishment of the law, yet in that 
case the feelings of sympathy in this coun- 
try were raised against the punishment of 
death. He was of opinion that a long 
continued and a disgraceful punishment 
would tend more to check crime than 
the punishment of death itself, and that 
a man like Fauntleroy would dread such a 
punishment more than death. He ad- 
mitted the objection (and it certainly was 
an objection) taken by the hon. and learned 
member for St. Mawe’s—namely, that his 
Majesty’s Government were not prepared 
with any good salutary plan of secondary 
punishments ; but this was a point he had 
always been inclined to give his best at- 
tention to ; and though the subject did not 
immediately come within his official duties, 
he should continue to give it his considera- 
tion. In his opinion, the punishment of 
death ought only to be carried into effect 
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in cases where personal violence and injury 
had becn inflicted, and on that principle he 
thought the feelings of the country were 
with him. 

Mr. Sadler supported the Bill. He had 
himself suffered from forgeries, but could 
never bring his mind to prosecute, from a 
feeling of the consequences that might 
ensue. It was the conviction of his mind, 
long before he had a seat in the House, 
that it was objectionable to punish with 
death the crime of forgery. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson could confirm the 
statement that the severity of the punish- 
ment for forgery prevented the due execu- 
tion of the law. There had been cases 
within his own knowledge, where bankers 
and others had allowed forgeries to pass 
unpunished, owing to their repugnance 
to do anything that might make them 
incur the possibility of being obliged to 
prosecute capitally. If he was asked 
whether he would risk the increasing of 
the crime rather than continue the present 
mode of punishing it, he would say no; so 
deeply was he impressed with the necessity 
of preventing the crime, that he might vote 
in such a case for the punishment of death. 
But he was satisfied that capital punish- 
ment was unnecessary, and that’ secondary 
punishments would afford a much greater 
security. Astowhetherthe Bank of England 
had any objection to this measure, he did not 
think that the Bank of England wasthe only 
party to be consulted, or any other body of 
men. Bodies of men were often anxious to 
shroud their individual responsibility by 
acting conjointly, and many persons would 
do that in a body which they would shrink 
from doing singly. He knew, however, 
that in the Bank of England there were 
some gentlemen opposed to the punishment 
of forgery by death. He was willing to 
go so far with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man as to wish that a secondary punish— 
ment could be found of more severity than 
we now had for forgery, though, considering 
the class of persons who were usually guilty 
of the crime, transportation and hard labour 
were great punishments. 

The Lord Advocate rose, rather in the 
character of a witness, to state that, from 
his experience in Scotland, the extreme 
and unmitigated severity of the law ren- 
dered it difficult to secure a conviction for 
forgery, than to make any observations on 
the Bill. He would, however,. say of it, 
that it had been extended to Scotland in 
consequence of his recommendation, as- he 
was anxious to avoid the anomaly of re- 
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taining the punishment of death in one 
part of the United Kingdom for the crime 
of forgery while it was abolished in the 
other. It was, perhaps, right that he should 
state to the House that by the common 
law of Scotland, death was attached to 
all those crimes which were called the 
graviora delicta ; but the public prose- 
cutor might mitigate or restrict the charge, 
and not proceed for a capital punishment. 
Formerly, the graviora delicta were com- 
monly prosecuted capitally ; but of late 
years it had become a matter of extreme 
difficulty to convict for forgery ; and within 
the last four or five years, he and his 
learned friends had found it necessary, in 
cases of clear guilt, to restrict the libel to a 
minor charge, not affecting life. He would 
undertake to say, that in nineteen out of 
twenty cases during the last six or seven 
years, the public prosecutor had been obliged 
so to restrict the libel. 

Mr. Wyse concurred in the extension of 
the law to Ireland. 

Bill read a third time and passed. 


RecorpER oF Dusiin.] On the Mo- 
tion of Mr. Hume, the Order of the Day 
was read for the Second Reading of the 
Recorder of Dublin Bill. The hon. Mem- 
ber moved, that the Bill be then read a 
second time. 

Mr. Sinclair opposed the further progress 
of the Bill, which he contended, was unjust, 
and ought not to have been brought forward 
at this late period of the Session. He 
moved, “that it be read this day three 
months.” 

Sir Charles Forbes seconded the Amend- 
ment. If it were indecent, asthe hon. Mem- 
ber said, for the Recorder to ask for votes, 
was it not indecent for the Lord Advocate 
to go from house to house in Edinburgh ? 
He considered that the Bill was most unjust, 
and he would use all his influence to defeat 
it. 

Mr. Warburton rose, and was proceeding 
to address the House in support of the Bill, 
when 

Mr. Kearsley moved, that the House be 
counted. 

House counted out. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, August 1, 1832. 


Minurtes.] Bills. Read a second time:—Bankrupt Laws 
Amendment.—Read a third time :—Russian-Dutch Loan, 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of Ricumonp, from 
Tallow, Lismore, and Cappoquin, against Tithes and 
Church Cess. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, August 1, 1832. 


MINuTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Colonel 
SiprHorp, an Account of all the Sums hitherto received 
under the head of Deccan Prize Money.—On the Motion 
of Mr. Hume, a Return of the Names of such SPEAKERS 
of the House of Commons as have received Retiring Pen- 
sions, and their Amount.—On the Motion of Mr. WarR- 
BURTON, Notices relative to Business given by the Court 
of Review in Bankruptcy; also an Account of the Sums 
expended by the Trustees of the British Museum in the 
last three years in the purchase of French Books.—On the 
Motion of Mr. Hume, Copies of Acts passed by the Colo- 
nies in British North America relative to a Tax on Emi- 
grants,x—On the Motion of Mr. Harvey, Copies of the 
Receipts given by the Commissioners of Excise for the 
Amount of their Salaries. 

Bills. Read a first time:—Speaker’s Pension; Aberdeen 
College; Literary Property, and Publie Accounts.—Read 
a third time; Bills of Exchange. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hunt, from a Society of 
Women, for the Abolition of all Taxes on Knowledge, and 
from Persons confined in Laneaster Gaol for Political 
Offences, praying for Relief.—By Mr. Strurr, from 
Rivington, in favour of the Ministerial Plan of Education 
(Ireland): 


Maaisrrates or Norrincuam.] Mr. 
Hunt presented a Petition from the parties 
who had been imprisoned at Nottingham, 
complaining of having been subjected to 
great cruelty and severity in the gaol 
at Nottingham, where they had been 
confined from October until January. He 
mentioned this, as the hon. and learned At- 
torney General had observed, on a former 
occasion, that the parties actually im- 
prisoned had made no complaint. The 
petitioners complained that the inquiry 
promised by the Secretary of State was 
intrusted to the Magistrates, and as the 
Magistrates were interested parties, this 
would be a mock inquiry. The cireum- 
stances of this case he had stated before, 
and, horrid as they were, he was prepared 
to repeat them. The Government had 
promised inquiry both into this case and 
into the case of Somerville, but he was 
afraid that as the one inquiry was to be 
intrusted to Magistrates, so the other 
would be left to majors and captains. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham could not believe 
that the inquiry instituted by the Magis- 
trates would be, as the hon. Member said, 
a mock inquiry. 

The Attorney General regretted that 
the Under Secretary of State was absent, 
from indisposition. The proper persons, 
he conceived, to inquire into any charges 
against their inferior agents or gaolers, 
were the Magistrates, and it was not to 
be supposed that they could tolerate the 
cruelties complained of. The only wish 
of the Secretary of State was, to come at 
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the truth, and the mode adopted by him 
appeared simple and efficient. 
Petition to be printed. 


Jupces’ CuamBers — AccomMopa- 
TI0N.] Mr. Freshfield presented a Peti- 
tion from the Incorporated Law Society of 
Great Britain, complaining of the want of 
sufficientaccommodation for Judges,Coun- 
sel and Solicitors at the Judges’ Chambers, 
and praying for the erection of sufficient 
buildings for that purpose. 

Petition read. 

Mr. Hume supported the prayer of the 
petition, and was sure that this subject 
ought to be taken up by Government. 
The chambers where the Judges met at 
Serjeants’ Inn to transact business were 
wholly inadequate and most disgrace- 
ful. The Judges, too, did not attend 
as much as they ought, and he thought 
they should attend in turn the whole 
day. 

Mr. Harvey was of opinion, that the 
hon. member for Penryn (Mr. Freshfield) 
would confer a great benefit on the pro- 
fession and on the public generally, if he 
could procure a remedy for the evils of 
which the petition complained. It was 
now impossible that attorneys could at- 
tend to the interests of their clients. 

The Attorney General admitted, that 
there was much more accommodation than 
was nowattainable required for the adminis- 
tration of the law. He would, at the 
same time, suggest, that the Judges who 
attended at chambers should be taken from 
all the Courts. 

Petition to be printed. 

Lord Althorp having risen to move one 
of the Orders of the Day, 

Mr. Hume said, he had hoped the 
noble Lord was about to pledge the 
Government to take up the object of the 

tition. 

Lord Althorp said, that his hon. friend 
had lately so devoted himself to architects 
and architecture, that if all the improve- 
ments which his hon. friend was now 
anxious for were to be carried into effect, 
the Treasury would have very little money 
to dispose of for other public services. He 
could not pledge himself to forward the 
object of the petition, but it should be 
taken into consideration. 


RETIREMENT OF THE SPEAKER-— 
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into Committee on his Majesty’s answer 
to the Address respecting the Speaker's 
retirement from his office. 

Lord Althorp then spoke as follows: 
Mr. Bernal—In rising to make the Motion 
which I think it proper for the House to 
adopt respecting the Speaker of the 
House, who is about to retire from the 
Chair of this House, I do not think it 
necessary, after what has passed on a 
former occasion, to say anything what- 
ever on the merits of that right hon. 
Gentleman. The House has so unani- 
mously approved of his conduct in the 
Chair, that it is not necessary for me 
to touch further upon that subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman in the speech which 
he had made from the Chair, had decided 
that he would not put himselfin com- 
parison with his predecessors. Whilst the 
right hon. Gentleman was present it was 
difficult for me or any Member to state an 
opinion on a subject of sodelicatea nature; 
but having had the honour of sitting in 
this House, and of seeing the Chair filled 
by other Speakers, by Gentlemen very 
eminent for abilities and knowledge, I 
have no scruple (however great was Lord 
Colchester’s knowledge of the laws of the 
House, and however eminently he per- 
formed his duty in defending its privi- 
leges), I have no hesitation, as far 
as my experience goes, of saying that, 
during the period that the present Speaker 
has sat in the Chair, all the facilities of 
public business have been greatly in- 
creased. The right hon, Gentleman, I am 
convinced, need not be fearful of putting 
himself in comparison with any prede- 
cessor. Ihave, therefore, a right to say, 
that whatever have been the claims of 
other Speakers on the liberality of Par- 
liament, the claims of the present Speaker 
are at least equal. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman has sat in the Chair as many years 
as Lord Colchester, not, certainly, so many 
years as Mr. Speaker Onslow—but that | 
believe is the only exception to be found. 
But no previous Speaker has ever filled 
that Chair for an equal period, when the 
duties of it were so frequent, constant, 
and laborious, as they have been during 
the occupation of it by the right hon. 
Gentleman. I believe that the number of 
hours (not saying the number of Sessions 
or years) which the Speaker has filled 
that Chair in the performance of his 
arduous duties are greater than those of 
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though he occupied the Chair for the 
very long space of thirty-three years. I 
will now state what have been the pre- 
cedents for granting pensions to Speakers 
of this House upon their retiring from the 
Chair, and I will begin with Mr. Speaker 
Onslow, for it was not always customary 
to vote such grants. The pension voted 
to Mr. Speaker Onslow was 3,000/. a 
year upon his own life, and upon the life 
of his son, without any limitation as to his 
appointment to office. That period has 
passed so long, and the value of money 
has since so much changed, that what 
was then 3,000/. a-year is a very much 
larger grant than any which I can venture 
topropose now. But I have a righttolimit 
the grant by precedents of more recent 
times. As to Lord Sidmouth, it is known 
that when he ceased to become the Speaker 
of the House, he was appointed to the sta- 
tion of Prime Minister, and he afterwards 
continued to hold many eminent offices. 
He therefore did not receive any pension as 
Speaker, buthe received a pension asa pub- 
lic servant. There was noreversion granted 
to his son, as his son was in possession of 
a very considerable sinecure office. The 
grant to Lord Colchester was 4,000/. a 
year, and 3,000/. a-year to his first suc- 
cessor, and the 4,000/. a-year was to be 
reduced by one half in case of his accepting 
office under the Crown of an equal value. 
This was the only limitation in the grant. 
I have now to propose that the House do 
grant to the present Speaker a sum of 
4,000/.a-year for his own life, subjectto the 
same condition that was imposed on the 
grant toLordColchester. Ishallalso propose 
the grant of 3,000/. a-year to the son of 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but, as the son 
has a reversion to a sinecure office, I have 
to propose that when he acquires that 
office his pension shall cease. This is the 
limitation to the pension; and the Reso- 
lution I now propose is to carry this into 
effect. Having now stated, as briefly as 
I could, the precedents and the grounds of 
the vote, it is not, I hope, necessary for 
me to say more in order to induce the 
House to adopt it. I must observe that 
we are not by any means to consider ita 
general rule to grant pensions to the 
Speakers of this House upon their resig- 
nation of the Chair. Cases may occur 
in which it may not be right to do 
so; but the case of the present Speaker 
cannot but be considered as one in 
which it is necessary to do so. I shall 
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now move—‘ That the sum of 4,000/. 
a-year be granted out of the Consolidated 
Fund of Great Britain and Ireland, to the 
right hon. Charles Manners Sutton, and 
that the grant do take effect the day after 
the right hon. Gentleman do cease to hold 
the office of Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and that it be settled in the 
most beneficial manner; and that 3,0002. 
a-year be granted out of the Consolidated 
Fund to be settled in like manner upon 
and continue during the life of the next 
heir male of the said right hon. Charles 
Manners Sutton.” 

The Chairman put the Resolution, and 

Mr. Hume rose and said, that he would 
take the present opportunity of stating 
that he had invariably found the present 
Speaker attentive to all applications rela- 
tive to the duties of his office, and that 
the attention was accompanied by an 
amenity of manners extremely grateful 
to all who had to transact business with 
him. He now wished to notice what 
would be of importance to future Parlia- 
ments. It was, in his opinion, a novel 
proceeding to grant pensions to retired 
Speakers, and he should propose, on 
some future occasion, a Resolution that 
would make it certain that other Speakers 
were not to rely on such a pension. The 
right hon. Gentleman had been put into 
the same situation as his predecessor, and 
it was right that he should be provided 
for in the same manner, but it should be 
enacted, that no future Speaker should 
have any claim to a pension. The situa- 
tion ought to be a post of honour, and 
many of the most eminent and most dis- 
tinguished men would be willing to take 
the Chair without any pension whatever. 
He should not oppose the present vote, 
but enter his protest against any such 
grants in future. 
Sir Robert Inglis observed, that almost 
every Speaker of that House had held 
some other office together with the Chair 
of that House, which had been the case 
from the time of Mr. Onslow, when Gen- 
tlemen of large landed property aspired 
to the Speakership. He could not but 
bear his humble testimony to the justice 
of the praises that had been bestowed 
from both sides of the House upon the 
right hon. Gentleman, The House had 
had such a Speaker as they were not 
likely to have again—a person who com- 
bined the most gentlemanly manners with 
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that approached almost to instinct. The 
House would look in vain for another 
Speaker who should combine in himself 
so many claims to general respect. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that when 
the late Lord Colchester received his 
grant of the pension, he was in pos- 
session of an _ office worth about 
1,8002. a-year, which he had acquired 
by services prior to his becoming Speaker. 
The son of the present Speaker was 
entitled to the reversion of the office of 
Register of Wills, and the amount of his 
receipts would be made up of shillings 
paid for inspecting wills, and of other 
petty fees. He should wish in lieu of the 
reversionary grant to the son, that the 
pension to the present Speaker should be 
5,000/. Mr. Abbott (Lord Colchester) 
held his place of 1,800/. upon the Irish 
List during the whole time of his being 
Speaker of that House, and he now thought 
thata more liberal grant ought to be made 
to the right hon. Gentleman who was about 
to retire from the Chair. The office to 
which the right hon. Gentleman had a 
reversion was a freehold office. In the 
present case the holder of the office was 
the only son of a late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and he thought that the mere 
adventitious circumstance of that person 
being an only son ought not to prejudice 
the present Speaker of the House. He 
wished to ask the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex, whether he supposed that, because 
a commoner wasted his constitution in the 
service of the House, a proper remunera- 
tion should not be made to him? Looking 
at the pensions granted to preceding 
Speakers, and to the emoluments they had 
possessed, he begged to say he did not 
think it fair that the son of the Speaker 
should lay down his pension in the event 
of succeeding to another office. 

Lord Althorp said, that in any thing he 
might say he wished it to be known that 
no man could more highly estimate the 
talents and merits of the present Speaker 
than he did. He felt that the hon. and 
Jearned Gentleman had placed him in an 
unpleasant situation, inasmuch as he was 
compelled to argue the case on a prin- 
ciple of economy: but, looking to the 
present salary of the Speaker, which was 
6,000/. a-year, he thought that the pro- 
position to give two-thirds of his salary 
was just and fair. As to the second point, 
he must contend that the arrangement by 
which the son of the Speaker was required 
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to give up his pension in the event of suc- 
ceeding toa certain office, was a fair one. 
It was to be considered that the son of the 
Speaker was also heir to a considerable 
freehold property. He (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) agreed with the hon. 
member for Middlesex, that it was not to 
be made a matter of course that the 
Speaker in future should have a pension ; 
but it was going too far to say that no 
Speaker should have a pension. 

Mr. Hunt expressed his admiration of 
the conduct of the Speaker. He did this 
as the only openly avowed Radical in the 
House. If the noble Lord had moved 
5,000/. a-year to the Speaker, he should 
have supported him, but at the same time 
he thought the sum proposed was liberal. 
He hoped that future Speakers would 
adopt what he believed had been the pre- 
sent Speaker’s motto, namely, to ride the 
House with a snaffle rein, and not with a 
curb. 

Sir Charles Burrell concurred in all 
that had fallen from the hon. member 
for Preston. He did not believe that 
any Speaker had an opportunity of saving 
money, and he must condemn the argu- 
ment of the hon. member for Middlesex 
as evincing bad economy. 

Resolution agreed to, and the House 
resumed, 


TirnEes Composition (IRELAND) — 
Bitu.] Mr. Stanley moved the Order of 
the Day for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee on the Irish Tithes Com- 
position Bill, and that the Speaker then 
leave the Chair. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that, at this late 
period of the Session, and in the state 
of attendance which the House exhibited, 
he did not think it was very unreasonable 
to call upon the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland to pause, and to discontinue, at 
the present moment, the pressure upon the 
House of carrying through a Bill which 
was considered in Ireland as peculiarly 
offensive and oppressive. He did not 
expect that any argument was likely to 
have much effect in altering the course of 
Ministers upon this occasion. Theydid not 
know the people for whom they desired to 
legislate, and they had adopted views ill 
suited to the exigencies and difficulties 
of the circumstances connected with the 
management and better government of 
Ireland. The situation of the House 
yesterday, it not then containing forty 
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Members, precluded the possibility of 
forwarding this Tithe Bill. The numbers 
of this day gave no encouragement to do 
so, unless there was the fixed, irrevocable 
disposition to enforce, by all the weight 
and authority of Government, the enact- 
ment of a law at total variance with the 
feelings and interests of the people of Ire- 
land. Their interests were, indeed, deeply 
concerned, for the security of society, the 
maintenance of all its relationships, and 
the tranquillity of the country, were in- 
volved in a question not less important 
than any which had yet been the cause of 
agitation in it. His hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Clare (Major Macnamara), had, 
yesterday, with that firmness and inde- 
pendence which had ever distinguished 
him, withstood the progress of this miser- 
able Bill. It would be well for Ministers 
to take advantage of that circumstance, 
and retrace their steps. Their denuncia- 
tion of Ireland, and their manifestation of 
the desire to rule over that country with 
the iron hand of a despotic sway, were 
exciting general discontent. Was it be- 
coming—was it consistent with principles 
of sound policy, and with the cool judg- 
ment of reflecting Statesmen—to hurry, in 
this precipitate manner, with all the im- 
patience of an unseemly irritation, the 
completion of a law so erroneously de- 
scribed as tending towards the better 
regulation of the tithe system, and the 
restoring tranquillity to Ireland? The 
evidence which had been given upon this 
subject afforded no foundation for the 
toe measure, although no means were 
eft untried to produce such evidence as 
might have the colourable appearance of 
propping it up—yet, in this respect, there 
had been an entire failure; the great error 
in endeavouring to legislate without re- 
ference to the real condition of a country— 
a spirit of conciliation, combined with firm- 
ness, would effect more than the parch- 
ment regulations of law, in opposition to 
the general public mind. If Ireland was 
happily governed by those estimable quali- 
ties of conciliation and firmness which have 
marked the distinguished career of the 
hon. person presiding over this House, it 
would be blessed and happy indeed, and 
it would be well for Ministers themselves, 
if they made a just and proper application 
of the generous, the kind, and con- 
ciliating sentiments which had been so 
recently delivered in that House, and re- 
ceived with so much general satisfaction— 
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if they did not feel such sentiments, let 
them at least follow such an example, and 
they would meet their reward in a support 
from those who would receive the kindness, 
and repay it with gratitude. This was 
worthy of their consideration ; for al- 
though Gentlemen in that House, or in 
the country might consider the state of 
Ireland with perfect indifference, and 
though its difficulties and miseries might 
not in any respect interfere with their 
happier hours, and enjoyments of the 
charms and engagements of life—yet, for 
those who had the destinies of their coun- 
try under their control, it was a sacred 
duty, and it became not them to trifle 
with even those portions of their fellow- 
subjects whom they might not view with 
very partial eyes. Ireland certainly must 
fee] the leading star, the charm of hope— 
fading, rather than flourishing, with all its 
flattering seduction. Nor should it be over- 
looked, that if they pursued an unrelenting 
pressure upon that country, and withheld 
the sweet delusive words of hope, it would 
be impossible to govern it, while a very 
moderate expression of intention to place 
the future arrangement of tithe upon a fair 
and equitable basis, would accomplish what 
acts of severity and persecution would 
utterly fail in. Arrears of tithes would 
then be paid, and the present incumbents 
would have the prospect of living in peace 
and harmony among their neighbours and 
panshioners of all denominations. But 
this Bill and its application—its severe and 
threatened persecutions—forbad the exer- 
cise of all those reciprocal interchanges of 
kind sentiments which should be taught 
and practised by the ministers of religion. 
His Majesty’s Government could not desire 
to oppress and misgovern Ireland; but it 
was misled and deceived, and gave a false 
importance to things really insignificant. 
Was not this exemplified in the case of 
Colonel Butler, who had been recently 
dismissed from the situation of Deputy- 
lieutenant in the county of Kilkenny? 
This highly respectable gentleman had 
attended at a meeting, for the purpose 
of petitioning Parliament for the abolition 
of tithes—the extinction of which had 
been promised by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Secretary for Ireland—and for 
this Mr. Butler was indecently and offen- 
sively insulted—not injured, he would 
say, because the petty, paltry attempt 
to affront recoiled upon itself, while that 
gentleman would only acquire a new, as 
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wellas a renovated claim upon his country- 
men, for all that approbation which un- 
qualified integrity of purpose and of con- 
duct demands, and justly merits. Let 
Irishmen be true to themselves, and the 
impotent shafts of angry venom would fall 
inert upon the ground. Colonel Butler 
did not stand disgraced—his character 
was not assailed—while contempt naturally 
arose at the silly puerile attack upon him. 
If Deputy-lieutenants were to be placed in 
the situation of creatures to be disposed of 
in this manner, contemptible and dis- 
picable truly must their post and nominal 
rank become. Public offices, particularly 
unpaid ones, should not be thus degraded, 
and ultimately confined to those of whom 
servility of mind and character was the sole 
recommendation. The office of a Magistrate 
was only respected when exercised by those 
men whose acceptance of it and discharge 
of its duty were a sacrifice of much private 
comfort and convenience for the advantage 
of their own neighbourhood ; and it was 
neither respected, nor respectable in the 
case of too many Irish Magistrates, who 
had been in the Commission of the Peace, 
disgracing the country, and annoying the 
people by the abuse of authority, and 
by playing the part of low petty tyrants. 
But Ireland must undergo a great altera- 
tion—the Government must reform itself, 
or the people would be driven back to a 
reliance upon their own means, and a 
Repeal of the Union would be sought for 
by every man possessed of honest Irish 
feeling. There was a great and growing 
change in this respect ; he felt it in com- 
mon with his countrymen, and he feared, 
without a domestic legislature and an Irish 
Parliament, little expectation could be 
entertained of improving the condition 
of Ireland, and of giving a due at- 
tention to its local concerns and im- 
portant interests. There was no other 
corrective for growing absenteeism — a 
perpetual wasting of the strength, and an 
inefficient application of the capabilities 
of thatcountry. An Irish domestic legis- 
lature might better preserve the Union 
between England and Ireland, than the 
continuation of a hurried, unmeaning, 
impatient attention given to Ireland ina 
Parliament occupied by matters of so 
much greater concern than the compara- 
tively inferior concerns of Ireland. There 
was a jealousy—a sort of offensive sus- 
picion of Ireland in too many instances in 
this country, He did not complain of it, 
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It was natural, and it existed. He had 
regretted to hear expressions used in that 
House, accompanied by threats of the 
power of England, and the reference to 
civil war. That was not the way to treat 
Ireland, and it rather tended to incite the 
indignation than to subdue any irritated 
feelings that might exist. He had ever 
recollected this circumstance with deep 
regret, and what was to be the case now? 
Why, they were threatened with a tithe 
war—a combination, indeed, not an illegal 
one, however, in the language of lawyers, 
but in the language of common sense, an 
ill-omened combination of legal, ecclesi- 
astical, and military ingredients. The 
law, to be sure, had all its accustomed 
machinery and expense ready to pounce 
upon the people. There never had been 
times when a Government, desirous of 
prosecutions, failed in procuring legal 
countenance, and that kind of protection 
it sought for in the opinion of law 
officers, sanctioning the cases laid before 
them with due official importance, though 
often in opposition to all the dictates of 
common sense and knowledge, and 
having no other foundation than the 
absurd speculation of shallow politicians. 
The page of history, even in the days 
antecedent to the Commonwealth, proved 
that. Then the ecclesiastical corps was 
to be formed—a new corporation, a truly 
church militant—the ministers of the 
Gospel forming its staff, with a long list 
of every tribe that could be enlisted in the 
service—proctors, constables of all de- 
scriptions, informers, and all that kind of 
gentry which circumstances concurred 
in allowing the wickedness and infirmities 
of human nature to avail themselves of. 
The Bishops might become generals, at 
least a great proportion of their numbers, as 
twenty-two episcopal dignitaries could not 
have much to dowith the spiritual affairs of 
the Church, when their iain were placed 
under the future superintendence of an im- 
provedarrangement. Yet, allthis would not 
do without the last resource—the soldier’s 
bayonet. In that the whole strength of the 
corporation would consist, leading only toa 
precarious peace, and probably producing 
consequences deeply to be deplored. He 
conjured them not to drive on to the 
last extremity, a people, from whose per- 
secution no pleasing results could by pos- 
sibility accrue. He feared the day of bitter 
regret might. arrive too late. He did not 
impute bad motives to any persons who, 
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under any circumstances, might be in- 
trusted with the Government of this coun- 
try; for he did not think such persons 
could be found wicked enough to wish to 
see Ireland bathed in blood, and the 
British bayonet plunged into the Irish 
breast. It was for a Ministry, however, 
to interpose with mild and pacific counsels 
between parties in a country over which 
they ruled; they should not seek to go- 
vern by the division of a people, nor 
should they attempt to delude the people, 
and deceive themselves by resorting to 
measures of ephemeral consequence, cal- 
culated only for the moment of irritation, 
and for existing divisions. The right hon. 
Secretary’s Party-processions Bill was a 
mere tub thrown to the whale, a puny 
effort to conciliate Catholics by affronting 
Orangemen, while there was no more real 
value or efficacy inthe measure, than in 
the attempt to tamper with and please yeo- 
manry, Orangemen and Protestants, by 
trifling insignificant compliments, of paltry 
value from the mode of their being con- 
ferred. Such a manner of administering the 
affairs of the country marked a vacillation 
of purpose, a clinging to the old mode and 
practice of putting off the evil day, and 
governing by the weakness of a people, 
whose unhappy divisions reduced all to 
one common, civil, and general degrada- 
tion. All orders of society were deeply 
interested in the application of the present 
measure—he knew not the good that was 
to be hoped for—the misery was obvious, 
even to the poorest peasants. They were 
too often forgotten, and their interests 
not thought of on the present occasion— 
their privations, their sufferings, their fre- 
quently famishing state, and hunger, im- 
peratively called for relief—and this very 
measure would tend greatly to impede that 
relief. Hunger—yes, the Irishman often 
suffered, and insilent quiet submission, that 
hunger which Englishmen would not bear ; 
which to them would be actually intolerable 
while the festive boards of their superiors, 
the higher orders, groaned under the load 
of the choicest viands and a possession 
of all the luxuries of the table; but the 
wretched poor man in Ireland, unprotected 
and unaided by the law in extending to- 
wards him the slightest assistance from 
the property and wealth of the country, 
resigned himself to his fate, and submitted 
to the hopelessness of his situation. Yet 
poor laws must one day or other be re- 
sorted to, and the corn laws themselves 
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lations. It appeared to him, looking at 
the course which Ministers were pursuing, 
and the nature of the Bills which they 
had introduced, .that Ministers wished to 
establish in Ireland a real church militant 
—not a church, the pastors of which 
would preach and teach peace and good 
will, but who would act as task masters 
to goad and oppress the people. The 
people had peaceably assembled at large 
meetings, for the purpose of declaring 
their wrongs; but now it appeared that 
such meetings were to be denounced as 
illegal, and the people were to be dispersed 
and insulted. It was, he repeated, in- 
sulting to prevent men, who were smart~ 
ing under a sense of oppression and in- 
justice, from assembling to speak their 
minds. The object of Ministers ought to 
be to conciliate the people ; but if they fol- 
lowed up such measures as these, there 
was not a man in that country, who pos- 
sessed the honest feelings of an Irishman, 
that would not call aloud for a Repeal of 
the Union. There never yet had been 
given a proper explanation of what Minis- 
ters meant when they spoke of the “ ex- 
tinction” of tithes. It was a mere delu-~ 
sion on the people. When they were told 
that there was to be an “extinction” of 
tithes, they took the phrase in its obvious 
meaning, and had no right to expect such 
a measure as this. He believed that the 
word was used unadvisedly, and without 
consideration. The Bill, having for its 
object the payment of the arrears of tithe, 
would require other measures to accom- 
pany it, before it could be carried into 
effect ; and the consequence would be, a 
greater separation than ever between the 
clergy and the people. Ministers could 
not carry such a measure as that before 
the House, except they proceeded with an 
indecent degree of hurry and expedition. 
A bill thus forced on, would be more 
like an ordinance of Charles 10th, than a 
deliberate Act of the British Parliament. 
When the question of Reform was set on 
foot, the people of Ireland were actually 
called on by the friends of Ministers to 
meet in large numbers, to express their 
opinions on that subject. No notice was 
taken of any violent language that was 
then used. And now, instead of befriend- 
ing the people of Ireland, Ministers made 
a crusade against them, witha series of 
laws of a most oppressive character. It 
was unfair to Ireland to proceed with this 
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Bill at so late a period of the Session. 
There were 600 Members absent, and in- 
stead of going on with the measure when 
the benches were nearly empty, it would 
have been more proper to direct a call of 
the House. This question involved the 
whole state of Ireland, and the reciprocal 
feeling of amity which ought to subsist be- 
tween the two countries. It was far more 
important to Ireland than the Reform Bill, 
because it was intimately connected with 
the security of property and the internal 
peace of that country. He protested 
against proceeding with the Bill in the 
then state of the House, and recom- 
mended the House to proceed to the other 
Orders of the Day. 

The Speaker put the question, and the 
House resolved itself into Committee. 

The Preamble to be postponed. 

On the first Clause being read. 

Mr. Wallace said, he had endeavoured, 
at a former stage of the Bill, to show that 
this Bill was anything but what the people 
of Ireland had been taught to expect, that 
it was unjust in its principle, and would 
be productive of consequences, the most 
mischievous, instead of tending to restore 
content or tranquillity in Ireland. It was 
his intention, with a view of showing what 
the Bill ought to have for its object, to 
introduce as an amendment that passage of 
the first Report of the Commons’ Committee, 
in which they expressly declared that “an 
extensive change in the present system of 
providing for the ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland ought to take 
place and that such change, in order to be 
satisfactory and secure, should involve a 
complete extinction of tithes, both lay and 
ecclesiastical, by commuting them fora 
charge on land, or a permanent invest- 
ment in land. If the Ministers really 
wished in this Bill to adopt the opinion of 
their own Select Committee, and give 
substantial relief according to its advice, 
there could be no imaginable objection to 
adopting such an amendment as stating 
the scope and object of the Bill. He 
certainly, however, had no hope that the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland would 
adopt the amendment, for, as the Bill stood, 
it was quite inconsistent with it. 

Mr. Stanley said, that the preamble 
having been already postponed, the inser- 
tion of such an Amendment was inadmis- 
sible, for to introduce it into the enacting 
clause would render it absurd and unin- 
telligible, and he did not think it was ne- 
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cessary for him to state then the other 
grounds on which he would oppose the in- 
troduction of the words. 

On the Chairman also observing that 
the preamble having been postponed, the 
amendment could not for the present be 
proposed with reference to that, 

Mr. Wallace said, that he would, there- 
fore, for the present, withdraw this Amend- 
ment, and would propose one to be inserted 
in lieu of the first enacting clause of the 
Bill, which goes to enact that all future 
compositions to be had under the tithe 
Composition Act now in force, and which 
are enumerated in the preamble of the 
Bill, should be calculated on the ave- 
rage of the seven years preceding the 
lst November, 1830. The object of 
this Amendment would have reference to 
a mode by which, instead of unjustly 
throwing the burthen of tithes from the 
occupiers of the land, who, oppressive as 
it might be to them, were the only per- 
sons who, by the principles and enactments 
of every tithe law, were liable to tithe— 
upon the landlords, who were never yet 
held to be chargeable with tithe in any 
form. It was to show that in lieu of tithes, 
which ought to be extinguished, abso- 
lutely and totally, the provision for the 
Church should be sought for in a fund pro- 
vided either by a tax on property generally 
or by a tax on land calculated, not upon 
any tithe calculation or tithe principle, 
but on the abstract value of the land. If 
it were to be a tax on the land, then that 
the burthen should be placed not on one 
class of landJords only, but on’all who 
had any interest in the land, from the 
owner of the fee down to the occupying 
tenant. The hon. Member concluded by 
proposing his Amendment, which was in 
substance, “ that from andafter the passing 
of this Act, all the Tithe Composition Acts 
enumerated in the preamble should be re- 
pealed—and that, with a view to a com- 
mutation, commissioners to be appointed 
under that Act should make a valuation 
of the whole of the land of Ireland, fo 
the purpose of forming a sufficient fund 
for the support of the ministers of the 
Established Church, and to make compen- 
sation to the lay impropriators of tithes in 
Ireland.” 

Mr. Leader was bound to support every 
amendment calculated to insure the tithe 
composition being fairly laid on, and the pa- 
rishes assessed according to their fair value. 
This composition was intended to be fixed, 
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permanent, and compulsory; and every 
Member connected with Ireland was bound 
to take care that the system of valuation 
was the best, and that every arrangement 
was suited to meet the searching eye of 
the most scrutinizing observer: the chang- 
ing a voluntary agreement for a temporary 
composition into a permanent one, with- 
out the consent of parties, and the com- 
pelling parishes, which never before com- 
pounded, to enter into composition, were 
certainly severe measures; but if the 
House was determined on adopting them, 
there ought at least to be no objection to 
the mode of valuation, or to the persons 
selected for the purpose of ascertaining 
the amount. He regretted that every 
effort on the part of the Irish Representa- 
tives to improve the present Bill was met 
with the insinuation, that it was intended 
to destroy the present provision of the 
Church, without compensation, or an ade- 
quate substitute. {It neither was, nor 
could be denied, that the Bill would have 
the effect of placing the incumbents of 
the Protestant Church as mortgagees in 
possession, with extraordinary powers 
against persons not heretofore liable, and 
with powers over the land, and occupiers 
of the soil, which were never before au- 
thorized or allowed; and there appeared 
no consideration for subjecting the land- 
lords next to the occupier to those new 


penalties, but the miserable premium of ' 


fifteen per cent on the collection. The 
Representatives for Ireland had declared 
that tithe was a great grievance, and that 
its abolition would be a blessing ; indzed, 
the greatest that could be conferred on 
their country: and in proposing the land 
and property of the country as security 
for an equivalent in lieu of tithe, they 
evinced no disposition to benefit them- 
selves at the expense of the Church. In 
place of tithe composition, the Land-tax 
which was proposed did not violate a 
single principle of just taxation. It was 
not oppressive to the contributor, nor un- 
comfortable to the receiver—it was a tax 
which could not degrade, and could not 
paralyze, the exertions of the profession 
it was intended to uphold. If the com- 
position were now to be fixed permanently, 
and to be made compulsory in parishes 
which had not yet agreed, would the 
public be ever satisfied that the arrange- 
ment of that complicated transaction 
should be left to one Commissioner to be 


appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, with- 
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out an appeal to any tribunal but to the 
Privy Council, of which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was the President, and some of the 
members of which had a deep interest in 
Church property. The assessment, pro- 
bably, of 700,000/. per annum for ever, 
on 2,400 parishes, was a measure of a 
most important nature, and requiring a 
greater degree of skill, experience, and 
judgment, than was likely to be possessed 
by any individual. He objected, there- 
fore, to the foundation of the composition 
—namely, the sums paid, or agreed to be 
paid, for the seven successive years pre- 
ceding 1831. He objected to the valua- 
tion being made by a single Commissioner 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, and to 
the appeal to the Privy Council. As to 
the liability of the landlords next to the 
occupier, he was satisfied that if the rector 
or incumbent did not come in connexion 
by his proctor, he would, eventually, by 
his Chancery receiver ; and tithes and rent 
would be frequently lost by the combina- 
tion, and that the amount of the law-costs 
of the incumbent would often exceed the 
tithe; and that, although the clergyman 
might not gain, the landlord might be in- 
volved in the deepest and most severe 
distress. As for the Members of Ireland, 
when they saw the measure forced on their 
country by a majority of English Members, 
it was not for them to expect that their 
suggestions would receive the smallest 
consideration; and they could only ex- 
press their disapprobation by divisions on 
those clauses of the Bill, which were cal- 
culated to arouse the indignation and re- 
sentment even of those who were favour- 
able to a just settlement of the rights of 
the Church, and devotedly attached to the 
best interests of their country, 

Mr. Wyse concurred in the Amendment, 
and in the grounds stated in support of it. 
If the House should adopt a Bill so teem- 
ing with errors as that under considera- 
tion, it would pursue a most fatal course. 
It was most desirable that, when they 
were about to collect a fund, such as 
every civilized state ought to provide for 
the religious and moral education of the 
people, they should proceed upon sure 
grounds. It was not with a view to cur- 
tail the amount of this fund that he sup- 
ported the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber; but because the Bill, as it stood 
threw the burthen on persons who ought 
not to bear it, and also because it did not 
fairly apportion that burthen, By an exa- 
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mination of the tithe composition returns, 
and -by inquiries of a personal nature, 
he had ascertained that there was the 
utmost inequality in the collection of 
tithes. In parishes where neither party 
had proceeded with a desire to overreach 
the other, and where both had acted with 
a desire to come to a fair and just arrange- 
ment, his observations would not apply, 
but in many parishes they would. On 
the occasion of election difficulties, land- 
lords had been in the habit of taking a 
promissory note from their tenants, for no 
other purpose than that of holding it over 
them as arod. The Church had acted in 
a similar manner. In places where the 
tithes had been placed at a high value, 
the clergyman had said, “I will not exact 
from you the immediate payment of my 
demand, but will take your promissory 
note for it.” That had been given; and 
afterwards, when offended, he had brought 
these promissory notes into the Court, and 
enforced them against the tithe-payer. If, 
therefore, instead of taking for their cri- 
terion what had been paid, or what the 
value of the land would admit of being 
paid, the House were to take what was 
payable, it would have to take these very 
promissory notes, granted under peculiar 
circumstances, and which were often for 
sums double and treble the value of the 
tithes. This was not to be a temporary 
measure, which might be altered in thé 
next Session, but an arrangement to last 
forever. This had made it the duty of the 
Irish Members to press upon the House the 
fact that the basis proposed by the Bill was 
fallacious. It had been said that Ireland 
had been fortunate in never having had to 
pay the full amount of tithe; but no 
country of Europe had ever paid a full 
tenth. Inthe most palmy and flourishing 
times of Papal ascendancy, it never was 
paid, and never even claimed. It might 
be said that an equal Land-tax would work 
injustice to individuals possessing property 
tithe-free. Undoubtedly there were por- 
tions of the country tithe-free, owing to 
the tithes having, by donation in early 
times, been bestowed upon the landlords, 
and, undoubtedly, this was as much a 
right of property as impropriations, and 
ought to be placed upon the same footing. 
He was sure that his hon. friend did not 
intend to impose a Land-tax upon such 
portions of the country as were tithe-free, 
without compensation. The Land-tax 
might be levied upon tithe-free land as 
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well as upon any other, paying the land- 
lord the value of his exemption from tithes. 
No doubt the making a valuation of the 
lands, if carried on like the Ordnance sur- 
vey, would occupy a long time; but it 
might be rapidly made, if a -sufficient 
number of persons were employed in each 
county, or they might employ the ma- 
chinery which was employed in collecting 
the property tax in this country. Some 
advantages would accrue from this plan to 
the Protestant clergy. This Bill would 
still leave the clergyman in collision with 
the people. In Ireland, there were leases 
which ran for sixty or seventy years, so that 
one part of the Bill would not come into 
operation for a very long period. Till the 
end of that period, the clergyman must 
still have recourse to the tenant, and not 
to the landlord; and all must allow that 
there would not be greater ease in levying 
distresses upon tenants, at any future pe- 
riod, than now. The same collisions would 
take place. The way to avoid those colli- 
sions was, to exempt theclergyman from the 
necessity of having recourse to the tithe- 
proctor, and let him be paid by the Trea- 
sury. He would then have a certainty; 
there would be no arrears; none of the 
numberless disasters to which he, person- 
ally, must be subject, if he, being of a 
different religion from those who pay the 
tithes, have to collect them himself. Why 
was it that Ireland alone, of all the coun- 
tries of Europe, adhered to this old, ob- 
solete, disgraceful, and injurious system 
of taxation? There was scarcely a country 
in Europe which had uot been obliged to 
commute tithes; and one of the most re- 
cent instances of a forced commutation 
had occurred in South America. The tithes 
were not paid, and the Government was 
called upon to change the mode in which 
the clergy were remunerated. It accord- 
ingly abolished tithes, and imposed a ge- 
neral Land-tax, to be paid into the hands 
of a Board of lay Commissioners, who af- 
terwards distributed it according to a 
regular scale, by which a certain portion 
went to the dignitaries, and a certain 
other portion to the parochial clergy. No 
doubt some of the dignitaries had lost by 
this arrangement ; the Archbishop of Ca- 
racas had had his income reduced from 
70,000 to 5,000 crowns; but the condi- 
tion of the poor clergy had been improved. 
He would suggest, that the present incum- 
bents in Ireland should be paid the amount 
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but that, on their decease, if there was no 
Protestant in their parish, let no priests 
be appointed in their stead. Such a di- 
minution of the Church Establishment 
would surely meet with the assent of every 
reasonable Protestant. As incumbents 
died off, the fund would have a surplus 
which might be applied to other portions 
of the Ecclesiastical Establishment, to 
education, or some other purposes of the 
Protestant community. It ought not to 
go into the coffers of the State, and least 
of all into the pockets of the landlords. 
As a landlord of Ireland, he had never 
contemplated any increase of his income, 
any base advantage to be gained by the 
proprietors of Ireland from opposition to 
this Bill, but had only looked to the ge- 
neral interests of the country. He should 
give his earnest support to the Amend- 
ment, for the Ministers knew not what 
would be the effect of the present Bill. 
Ireland was turbulent and agitated ; but 
day after day fuel was added to the flame, 
by new legislation aggravating the evils 
of the old. Bills were hurried through 
the House at the close of a Session, on 
which the destiny of millions depended, 
without the feelings of Ireland being con- 
sulted, or the voice of her Representatives 
listened to. There was not an Irish 
Member in the House who would not be 
willing to give the Protestant clergy tem- 
porary relief, ifa sincere and earnest de- 
sire were manifested on the part of this 
House to reform the Church of Ireland. 
Let his Majesty’s Ministers say that they 
would govern the people of Ireland ac- 
cording to their wants and wishes, and 
they would find in Irish Members their 
most strenuous supporters. 

Mr. Shaw wished to make one single 
remark. Hon. Gentlemen were not offer- 
ing this Bill bona@ fide opposition, but 
were practising delay, in order to leave 
Ireland in its present unsettled state. He 
could not sit silent, and hear the clergy of 
the Church of Ireland accused of exaction 
and oppression, of which he believed them 
to be guiltless. He had been surprised to 
hear the hon. member for Kilkenny, who 
was well informed upon such subjects, say 
that the average of what was received by 
the clergy in the seven years preceding 
1830, was more than they ought to re- 
ceive, when he must have known, that so 
far from having received that to which 
they were entitled—a tenth of the whole 
produce-they had not received a thirtieth 
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of the rental, and that the tithes, even 
including the lay impropriations, could 
not have amounted to a twentieth of the 
rental. The hon. member for Kilkenny 
said, that it was oppression which had pro- 
duced the opposition to tithe; but the 
hon. member for Tipperary said that it 
was the amount of the tithe ; but they both 
well knew that it was the tithe itself that 
was objected to, and that the present agi- 
tation had been produced by the priest- 
hood and the agitators. Many of the 
Irish clergy were now begging their bread; 
many had shut up their houses, and fled 
for refuge where they could find it; and 
all were in the greatest state of anxiety 
and alarm. Their distress was an impor- 
tant reason for proceeding with this mea- 
sure; but much as he sympathized with 
them, there was a still greater reason for 
proceeding with it—the necessity of vin- 
dicating the law. Trampled upon as that 
was by brute force, it was high time to 
bring to issue the question, whether the 
law was or was not to be supreme in Ire- 
land. They ought to know whether they 
were to live under a system of law, or 
under a system of organized opposition to 
law—whether they were to have a regular 
Government, or were to live under the 
dominion of a lawless multitude; for such 
was now the state of Ireland. Even 
within a few miles of Dublin, a lay im- 
propriator was lately obliged to have his 
grass cut with fire-arms at hand, and a 
regular guard of armed men to protect 
the mowers. It was important for them 
to know whether they were to be bound 
by the laws of civilization, or whether 
they were to consider those laws as abro- 
gated. The Government might be de- 
ceivers, or deceived; but the question 
must be decided, whether those who 
were attached to law—who wished to live 
under a regular Government, enjoying 
rational freedom, were to do so, or whe- 
ther they must give up the hope, dispose 
of their property, and fly elsewhere for 
safety; or, a worse alternative still, 
whether they were to consider society 
dissolved, and each man was to be ob- 
liged to enter into a desperate and bloody 
conflict for the security of his life and pro- 
perty. God forbid that they should ever 
see such a conflict in Ireland! but he 
feared it was coming. 

Mr. Walker had said, that the clergy had 
been extortionate; and as often as he 
heard it denied, he would repeat the as- 
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sertion. It was extraordinary how any 
man, who had read the evidence in the 
tithe reports, could fail to see that the 
present opposition to tithes had been the 
fault of the clergy, not merely of this ge- 
neration, but of past generations. It had 
been said that tithes were not paid by the 
tenant; but this very Bill, as must be 
seen by every person of sense, did no 
more than employ the landlord to collect 
the tithe from the tenant. If the tenant 
ultimately paid the money, of what con- 
sequence was it who paid it to the Church ? 
To be sure, if the state of Ireland were 
such that the landlord could not get his 
tithe from the tenant in the shape of rent, 
it was really the landlord who paid the 
tithe. Suppose, for instance, that a land- 
lord now got a rent of 20/. from a farm, 
and that the tenant paid 5/. to the cler- 
gyman, it was clear that the value of the 
estate was251., 20/. of which the landlord 
obtained ; but if the landlord paid 5l. to 
the clergyman out of his pocket, and the 
tenant would not pay an additional 5/. 
for rent, it was clear the estate was worth 
only 202., and the landlord had only 151. 
to spend. The object of the Irish Mem- 
bers was the same as that of the Govern- 
ment—namely, that the clergy should 
obtain payment; but they wanted that 
two estates of equal value should pay the 
same sum towards the tithe-fund. By the 
Bill, however, because one estate hap- 
pened to be laid down in grass, it was to 
escape for ever on a payment of 4d. per 
acre; whilst another estate which grew 
corn was to be saddled for ever with a 
charge of 4s., 5s., 6s., and, in some in- 
stances, 10s. per acre. It was unjust to- 
wards one description of landlord, and too 
favourable to another. 

Sir Henry Willoughby could not con- 
ceive anything more desirable than that 
tithes, which were a charge upon agricul- 
ture, heavy in proportion to the enterprise 
of the agriculturist, should be turned into 
a rent-charge, distinct and fixed. Were 
that done, a country so formed for agri- 
culture as Ireland would speedily show 
symptoms of more extended cultivation. 
A charge had been made against the 
clergy, of having exacted too much in 
Ireland. No doubt, among so large a 
body of men, individuals who might have 
exacted overmuch were to be found; but 
surely Gentlemen from Ireland would not 
infer a general rule from one or two parti- 
cular cases? He had been surprised at 
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hearing the charge ; for if there were one 
point better established than another upon 
the evidence, it was, that tithes had been 
rated in Ireland so low, that it was hardly 
possible to conceive how the charge could 
have been brought. In Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught, the value of the tithe did 
not exceed one-twentieth of the rental, 
and in Ulster the case was much the same. 
A Catholic witness, not very favourable 
to the Church, admitted that his tithe 
amounted to only is. in the pound. As 
this was only one-fortieth of the value of 
the produce, it was clear—and to this point 
he wished to direct the attention of the hon. 
and learned member for Louth—that the 
clergy of Ireland did not receive the fourth 
part of the real valueof their tithes. He put 
it tothe hon. and learned member for Louth, 
who, when the tithe discussion originated, 
showed so much research into the records 
of ancient times, to say whether the whole 
evidence did not prove that the clergy of 
Ireland did not receive one-fourth of the 
tenth? Tithe was an existing species of 
property almost reduced to destruction 
by illegal combinations of the very worst 
description. He would remind Irish land- 
lords, that if a combination against the 
payment of tithes was successful, a com- 
bination against the payment of rent must 
and would speedily follow. There was 
evidence enough to warrant this assump- 
tion. In Galway, before any refusal to 
pay tithes took place, there was a com- 
bination against the payment of rent. Mr. 
Mahoney’s evidence disclosed some most 
important facts on this subject. He trusted 
that the landlords of Ireland would not 
oppose a measure that would be beneficial 
to the whole country. 

Mr. Wallace said, he believed his hon. 
friend, the member for Dublin (Mr. Shaw), 
did not distinctly understand the question 
on which the Debate was proceeding. 
There was no question about the actual 
state of Ireland. It was admitted on all 
hands that there was discontent, and such 
a degree of discontent as might eventually 
endanger property, and life itself, if some 
measures were not adopted to put an end 
to this dangerous and most alarming state 
of things. The question at issue be- 
tween the Ministers of the Crown, and 
the Members at his side of the House 
simply was, whether the present Bill— 
enforcing, and perpetuating the tithe sys- 
tem—the composition tithe system—or a 
measure totally altering aad extinguish- 
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ing tithes in name and substance, and 
substituting some other mode of support- 
ing the established clergy—was the bet- 
ter mode of restoring peace and content- 
ment to the country. That Ministers had 
no other plan than this Bill in contempla- 
tion to quiet the country was evident; 
for if they had, this was surely the time 
to introduce it. Could this measure sa- 
tisfy, would itcontent any body? Was there 
a Member of that House who entertained 
the smallest degree of doubt, that tithes, 
composition tithes, were a great cause of 
all the discontent, disturbance, and out- 
rage which distracted the country? If so, 
could this composition Bill—for such, 
and such only, it was, tend to remedy a 
state of things which tithes only had 
created? Could such a measure be car- 
ried into effect? Or would not the peace 
of the country be better preserved—con- 
tent and safety be more effectually se- 
cured, by the total extinction of the cause 
of those evils—the entire abolition of 
tithe as a maintenance for the Church, 
and substituting in its place a provision 
of another kind, payable from another, 
but an equally full, and much more secure 
fund? Would it lessen the evils of Ire- 
land, that to the discontent of the occu- 
piers of land, the present tithe payers, the 
landlords of whom they hold, should also 
be added? He opposed the measure re- 
lied on by the Ministers, as their sole 
remedy for the admitted evils, because it 
must tend infinitely to increase the mis- 
chiefs which the hon. member for Dublin 
so pathetically deplored. But let the 
annual sum of 500,000/. be collected for 
the clergy in any other way than tithe, 
whether by a tax on the occupier or land- 
lord, and the consequence would be a 
speedy restoration of tranquillity to the 
country. It was probably true, that to 
raise this sum by a Land-tax different 
from that proposed, and on a principle 
bearing equally and fairly on all, and to 
which all ought to be liable, might require 
some, perhaps considerable time, and to 
apportion it properly might be a task of 
some difficulty; but the temporary diffi- 
culty of doing what was at once expe- 
dient and just ought never to stand in 
the way of so momentous an object. 

Mr. Walker must say, that the Irish 
laity were made the victims of a deception 
practised on the English, who he was cer- 
tain would never agree to inflict this in- 
justice on their Irish brethren, 
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The Committee divided upon the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 8; Noes 60—Majority 52. 
Clause agreed to. 


List of the aves. 


Hunt, H. Sheil, R. L. 
Leader, N. P. Walker, C. A. 
Macnamara, W. N. White, H. 
Ruthven, E. S. Wyse, T. 


In Clause 3rd, Mr. Stanley moved an 
Amendment, leaving out the part which 
made the consent of the patron of any liv- 
ing not necessary for the composition. 

Amendment agreed to. 

On the 4th Clause being read by the 
Chairman, 

Mr. Stanley said, it was his intention to 
introduce a change in the original form 
of the Bill, so far as to render it optional 
on the part of the Lord Lieutenant to 
send down a Commissioner to superin- 
tend the arrangement of the composition 
of the tithe, so that in those cases only 
would a Commissioner be sent down where 
an opposition was made to the composi- 
tion, and that it was necessary to have re- 
course to the compulsory powers of the 
Bill. 

Sir John Bourke said, he had the 
strongest objection to the alteration made 
in this Bill as to the number of Commis- 
sioners employed to determine the compo- 
sition. In the former Tithe Composition 
Act, three Commissioners were required 
for that purpose; by this Act there was 
but one required. He said that, to meet 
this objection, and others which he had to 
the compulsory part of the Bill, he found 
it his duty to move, that the part of the 
Bill from the second page to the fourth, 
which referred to and contained the whole 
of the compulsory part of the Bill, should 
be left out. 

Mr. Sheil thought, that the change 
now introduced was a departure from the 
whole principle of the former composition 
system, and the original machinery of the 


Commissioners, without any proper reason ~ 


for the change being assigned. 

Mr. Wallace said, it was extremely ob- 
jectionable that one Commissioner should 
have such an arbitrary power as was given 
by this Bill. He should support the 
Amendment. 

Mr. Crampton defended the Bill, be- 
cause it left the parishes at liberty to 
have the question settled, either by a 
Commissioner sent down by the Lord 
Lieutenant, or by the old plan, through 
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the medium of two Commissioners and’ 
an umpire. In addition to this op- 
tion, there was a provision in the Bill 
that an appeal lay from the decision of 
the single Commissioner to the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council, which he hoped 
would obviate most of the objections 
urged against giving, by this Bill, powers 
too arbitrary and extensive to the single 
Commissioner. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 10; Noes 57—Majority 47. 


List of the ayes. 


Tithes Composztion. 


Bourke, Sir J. Bart. | White, — 
French, A. Wallace, T. 
Leader, N. P. Walker, C. A. 
M‘Namara, W. N. Wyse, T. 
Ruthven, E. S. TELLER, 
Sheil, R. L. Hunt, H. 


On the Clause being put, 

Mr. Sheil said, that the provisions of 
the present clause, which went to take 
away the right of the tithe-pavers of a 
parish to appoint their own erbitrator, 
enjoyed by them under the Tithe Com- 
position Act, would be felt to be arbi- 
trary and injurious. The clause made 
the decisions of the Commissioner ap- 
pointed by the Lord Lieutenant peremp- 
torily final, and so far, must be productive 
of justly-founded dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Stanley could not deny the force 
of the learned Gentleman’s objection, and 
would therefore assent to placing the 
clause on its original footing—namely, 
that the Lord Lieutenant’s Commission- 
er’s decision should not be given for three 
months, and even not then, unless requir- 
ed by the parishioners. 

Mr. Sheil said, that an Amendment to 
that effect would, in a great degree, re- 
move his objections to the clause as it 
stood. 

Amendment of Mr. Stanley agreed to 
—Clause agreed to. 

On the next Clause being read, 

Major M‘Namara said, the right hon. 
Gentleman might make alterations if he 
pleased, and the House might pass the 
Bill if it pleased, but he could tell them, 
that the people of Ireland were resolved 
not to pay tithes, no matter under what 
pretext or modification. They felt them 
to be a grievous tax upon the industry of 
the country, the more obnoxious, as it was 
levied by the enormously richly-endowed 
Church of the comparative few Protest- 
ants upon a people professing another reli- 
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gion. Ministers might dismiss his hon. 
and gallant friend, Colonel Butler, from 
the Deputy-lieutenancy of Kilkenny, 
merely for presiding over a peaceable 
meeting of his fellow-countrymen, whose 
object was to petition the Legislature 
against this monstrous tax; but that act 
of ill-judged severity would not for a 
moment prevent the gentlemen of Ireland 
from joining the people in their cry for its 
abolition. For his own part he would to- 
morrow act as Colonel Butler had acted, 
even though Ministers should visit his 
conduct by erasing his name from the list 
of Magistrates. 

Several Clauses of the Bill were agreed 
to with verbal Amendments. 

The House resumed—The Committee 
to sit again. 


Chancery Sinecures. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 2, 1832. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time :—Bills of Exchange: 
—Read a second time; Coal Meters (Dublin) ; Admission 
of Freemen (Ireland); Sewers.—Read a third time:— 
Boundaries (Ireland); Post Roads (Ireland); Customs; 
Charitable Institutions (Ireland). 


Bounpartiks (IRELAND) Briu.] The 
Boundaries’(Ireland) Bill was, on the Motion 
of the Duke of Richmond, read a third 
time. 

The Duke of Richmond, on moving that 
the Bill do pass, observed, that, after the 
compliments which had been paid to the 
Commissioners of Boundaries for England 
and Scotland, for the exemplary manner in 
which they had performed their duties, it 
would be unjust to withhold a similar com- 
pliment from the Commissioners of Irish 
Boundaries. They had performed their 
duties in the fairest and most exemplary 
manner, and were entitled to the thanks 
of the public for the manner in which they 
had executed the trust confided to them. 


ABOLITION OF CHANCERY SINECURES. | 
The Lord Chancellor rose to call their 
Lordships’ attention to the subject of 
the Bills which he had given uotice of 
his intention to introduce, on the subject 
of Reforms in the Court of Chancery. 
He had before stated to their Lordships, 
that he had some hopes that he should 
have been able to bring these Reforms 
before their Lordships in a Bill involving 
the whole in one measure; and, at that 
time, he did fully expect that he should 
have been enabled to do so. He found, 
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however, that there were some clauses 
relative to the plan for the creation of an 
appellate jurisdiction which it would be 
necessary to introduce in as mature a shape 
as possible, but which he could not get 
ready in time to bring forward with any 
chance that they would pass both Houses 
within the short period of the present Ses- 
sion that still remained. But although he 
could not bring forward the whole of the 
measure with any chance of having it 
passed this Session, yet there was one part 
of it which he was anxious now to bring 
forward—namely, that part which provided 
for the abolition of certain sinecure offices 
in the Court of Chancery ; and he would 
take this opportunity of bringing it forward 
as a separate bill, since he could not bring 
forward the whole together. That portion 
of the measure might perfectly well be 
passed as a separate bill, even within the 
few days of the Session that still remained ; 
and as this was possible, he was anxious 
that this part of the measure at least should 
no longer be delayed. The offices which it 
was proposed to abolish were those which 
particularly came under the description of 
the patronage of the Lord Chancellor, and 
the abolition of these might be effected by 
a separate bill, which might, without diffi- 
culty,receive the assent of Parliament with- 
in the short period of the present Session. 
There was one point, however, connected 
with the extinction of these offices to which 
it was fitting that he should call their 
Lordships’ attention. These offices, although 
they were called sinecures, and, in a great 
measure, were so, yet were not entirely 
sinecures, and, therefore, on their extinction, 
it would be necessary to consider how the 
duties which had attached to them were to 
be performed, by whom they should be 
performed, and on whom the responsi- 
bility should rest. There were six or seven 
of these offices, and the duties attached to 
them, however limited, were of great im- 
portance ; and it was, therefore, of great 
importance that, on their abolition, care 
should be taken that provision should be 
made for the proper discharge of the duties, 
and to have proper persons to be responsible 
for the due performance of these duties. 
First, then, it was proposed, that from 
henceforth these offices should be abolished ; 
but then, in order to give time, before the 
actual extinction of the offices, for making 
the necessary provision for the discharge 
of the duties, it was proposed to fix the 
time for their.actual extinction, about the 
thiddle of the next Session—say the 15th of 
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April, or the 1st of May—by which time 
it might reasonably be expected that the 
other parts of the measure might be passed, 
and the ‘proper provisions be made for the 
discharge of the duties which had attached 
to the abolished offices. The offices to 
which he particularly alluded were those of 
the Clerk of the Hanaper, the Clerk of the 
Subpeena Office, the Registrar of Affidavits, 
the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, the 
Clerk of the Patents, and the Clerk of the 
Custos. The duties of these offices were 
executed by deputies, and, therefore, they 
might be now easily abolished by a separate 
bill, while the duties should continue to be 
discharged as at present, until provision 
should be made, at a future period, for the 
performance of these duties in another 
manner. The object at present was, now 
and without delay, to make it a law of the 
land, that the offices should cease and be 
entirely abolished, except as far as might 
regard the vested interests of living persons, 
by the 15th of April or the Ist of May 
next. The effect of the passing of this 
Bill now would be, that these sinecure 
offices would cease to exist ; and after this, 
or after the existing interests should have 
expired, the places could no longer be filled 
up, and no person could afterwards hold 
any of them. But as some or several of 
these offices had been granted for services 
performed by the grantees, or by the per- 
sons who had the patronage and the power 
and the right to grant them, it might not 
be expedient nor consistent with an enlarged 
view of the public interest, nor consistent 
with justice to the individuals, that these 
vested interests should be touched. It was 
proposed, therefore, to add to the enact- 
ment for the extinction of these offices, on 
or before the 15th of April, or the Ist of 
May next, that this should not affect the 
vested life interests in any of the offices 
granted on or before the 1st of June last. 
Whether afterwards Parliament should 
think fit to abolish these offices also, and 
give a suitable compensation to the persons 
holding them, or whether they allowed them 
to be held as before until these rights should 
become extinct in the course of nature, 
would be for Parliament to consider at a 
future period. ‘The object at present was 
to have it passed into a law, that one way 
or other these offices should be extinguished 
with the lives of the present holders. But 
their Lordships would please to observe, 
that this reservation of the life interest 
would not apply to any of the offices to 
which he had been called upon to appoint. 
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All those offices to which he had appointed 
would be abolished entirely on the 15th of 
April, or the first of May, without any 
reference to the life interest of the holders. 
Having thus stated, with sufficient distinct- 
ness, as he trusted, his view in bringing 
forward this Bill as a separate measure to 
be passed in the present Session, it did not 
appear to him that he need enlarge further 
on the subject at present. He would only 
again state, what he had stated on a former 
occasion, that these patronage offices be- 
longed to him as Lord Chancellor, and that 
he had as undoubted a right to retain them 
as he had to the emoluments of his office 
arising from fees or from salary, and that 
he had a perfect right to do with them 
whatever he pleased. But that was a right 
and a privilege of which he never had 
any intention to avail himself. This was 
well known to his noble friend at the head 
of the Administration, with whom he had 
communicated on the subject immediately 
on the death of Mr. Scott ; and to his noble 
friend the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, and to an hon. friend of his in the 
other House, with whom he communicated 
on the subject within two days from the 
period of Mr. Scott’s death. . Such had 
always been his views on this subject, and 
such were his views now, and the melan- 
choly event to which he alluded had no 
other effect on his purposes except in alter- 
ing, in some degree, the mode in which he 
thought it most expedient to carry his 
object into effect. It was proposed that 
vested interests were to be preserved, or 
that compensation was to be given in case 
the offices should be abolished before the 
vested life interests should be extinguished 
by death, in the manner which he had 
stated, but without any reservation of this 
kind in favour of those who had been ap- 
pointed, or might be appointed by him. 
He gave them only to those in whom he 
had the mose perfect confidence that they 
would set up no claim on account of vested 
interests. In the mean time, he brought 
in this Bill as a separate measure, merely 
abolishing the offices, leaving the rest of 
the measure to stand over till the next 
Session. He moved, that this Bill be read 
a first time. 

The Duke of Wellington was perfectly 
willing to allow that this proceeding showed 
great disinterestedness on the part of the 
noble and learned Lord. Still he could 
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not help thinking that it would have been 
better that this part of the measure had 
been deferred till the noble and learned 
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Lord could bring forward the whole 
together. Such, it appeared, had been at 
one time the noble and learned Lord’s 
original intention ; and it would seem that 
the noble and learned Lord had altered 
that intention, and brought in this Bill as 
a separate measure, in consequence of a dis- 
cussion which had taken place in the other 
House. That appeared to be the reason for 
the noble and learned Lord’s bringing for- 
ward this Bill now, rather than a regard 
solely to the public interest. But their 
Lordships ought to look to the public in- 
terest only, and not to discussions in the 
other House, and it might have been better 
if the discussions there on this subject had 
not taken place. But, at all events, their 
Lordships ought to act on their own views 
of the public interests, and not to be guided by 
any discussion relative to private interests 
inthe other House, or anywhere else. Now, 
in this instance, the noble and learned Lord 
himself adinitted that it was impossible to 
abolish these offices at the present moment ; 
and why, therefore, not allow this separate 
measure to stand over till the whole should 
be brought forward together? The anxiety 
of the noble and learned Lord seemed to be, 
to remove from himself the imputation, that 
he intended to retain these offices. But 
that imputation applied only to one of the 
offices ; and, on the whole, he thought that 
their Lordships ought not to legislate on 
the ground of any such imputation, and 
that they ought solely to look to the public 
interest in their proceedings. He would, 
therefore, suggest to the noble and learned 
Lord, that it might be better to postpone 
the consideration of the subject of the pre- 
sent Bill till the whole measure should be 
brought before them. 

The Lord Chaneellor said, if he had 
rested the bringing forward the present Bill 
as a separate measure on the ground which 
the noble Duke had mentioned, then there 
certainly would have been something in the 
argument of the noble Duke for postponing 
the consideration of the subject of the pre- 
sent Bill. It would have been so, certainly, 
if the measure had been brought forward 
merely from motives personal to himself. 
But that was not the case. It had long 
been his serious opinion—and that opinion 
he had, on various occasions, stated and 
most strenuously supported in this, and in 
the other House of Parliament—that these 
offices ought to be abolished. He had al- 
ways laid it down as a principle—and a 
most important principle—that the Lord 
Chancellor ought not to be remunerated:by 
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means of these patronage offices, nor by fees. 
That was a principle which he had always 
laid down as one which ought to be acted 
on. He had always held that the Lord 
Chancellor ought not to be remunerated in 
this manner, and that these offices ought to 
be abolished, and his opinion on that sub- 
ject was well known. As to the observ- 
ation of the noble Duke, that the imputation 
and the discussion in the other House ap- 
plied only to one or two of the offices, that 
was really of no consequence. It was suf- 
ficient for him that the principle applied to 
all; and, looking only to the public in- 
terests, his object was, that when once the 
offices became vacant, no man should have 
the power to fill them up. Suppose this 
Bill was allowed to stand over till next 
Session, and a vacancy should occur, and a 
Member of this House, or any other person, 
should be appointed, he might set up his 
vested interest against the abolition. To 
be sure he had filled up a vacancy in such 
a manner that no such plea of vested in- 
terest would be set up, and he might take 
care that no one should be appointed who 
would set up any such plea. But, then, 
suppose he should not be in office when a 
vacancy occurred, he could not answer for 
what his successor would do. That suc- 
cessor might fill up the office as he pleased, 

and without any stipulations against setting 
up the vested interests in opposition to the 
abolition. By the passing this Bill now, 
therefore, the public would gain this im- 
mediately—that the offices, with the re- 
servations which he had before mentioned, 
should be henceforward abolished, and 
should cease to exist, and that no man 
should have the power to fill up vacan- 
cies. He did not mean to say, that the 
pecuniary saving to the public would be any 
very great matter ; but the great gain to 
the public would be, that this species of re- 
muneration to the Chancellor—which was 
a most unbecoming one—would be abolish- 
ed. It was a species of remuneration to a 
Lord Chancellor which was utterly unsuit- 
ed to the nature of the service performed, 
and it did, therefore, greatly concern the 
public that this species of remuneration 
should be abolished without delay. This 
was the ground of his proceeding, and not 
any personal motive. It had long been his 
opinion, and was well known to be so, as 

he had taken every proper opportunity of 
expressing that opinion, that these offices 
ought to be abolished. The present was 
the best opportunity for carrying that 
abolition into effect; and, therefore, he 
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now proposed to their Lordships to pass this 
Bill without delay. He repeated that the 
offices were his own, and that he had a right 
to do with them whatever he pleased on a 
vacancy occurring, while he held the office 
of Lord Chancellor. He did not think that 
he would have done anything which ought 
injuriously to affect his public character, 
although he had retained them. It was 
not, therefore, from any personal motive 
that he proposed to abolish them. But he 
had always been of opinion that, on prin- 
ciple, they ought to be abolished; and 
therefore proposed that they should be 
abolished at the first convenient opportunity. 
He thanked the noble Duke for what he 
had been pleased to say about his disinterest. 
edness, but he acted on principle, without 
reference to himself personally, either one 
way or the other. 

The Marquess of Westmeath asked the 
noble Lord, whether it was part of his 
general measure to alter the mode of taking 
evidence in the Court of Chancery, and to 
substitute oral testimony for written depo- 
sitions or affidavits? Was it part of the 
noble and learned Lord’s system to abolish 
the taking of evidence by affidavits, and sub- 
stituting oral testimony? He understood 
the noble and learned Lord to have given 
an opinion to that effect. 

The Lord Chancellor stated, in reply, 
that the subject of evidence in the Court of 
Chancery certainly did form part of his 
general system, and he proposed to make 
some alterations in the present system ; but 
he was not prepared to say, that the method 
of taking evidence by affidavits ought to be 
abolished altogether, and the noble Mar- 
quess was much mistaken if he thought 
that any opinion ever given by him (the 
Lord Chancellor) went to the extent of 
wholly abolishing evidence by affidavits, in 
the Court of Chancery. 

Bill read a first time. 
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MrinoTEs.} Bills. Read a first time: —Speaker’s An- 
nuity.—Read a second time:—Army Half Pay; Audit of 
Accounts (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Epwarp Lytton BULWER, 
from the National Political Union, against the Privileges 
of Parliament Bill; and from the Booksellers and Pub- 
lishers of London, for Postponing the Aberdeen College 
Bill, and from Heydon, and other Places, against the 
Existing System of Poor Laws.—By Mr. SHErL, from 
fourteen Places in Ireland, against Tithes and Church 
Cess; from Leitrim, against the Punishment of Death; and 
from Dublin, against making Dissection part of the Punish- 
ment for Murder; from Galway, for retaining its peculiar 
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Franchise.—By Mr. Hume, from several Places in Ireland, 
against Tithes.—By Mr. WixKs, from the Society of 
Clickers, for Amending the Friendly Societies Act. 

SupPREssion OF Pusiic MEETINGS 
(IrELAND).] Mr. Callaghan presented a 
Petition from the Working Classes of Cork, 
which stated, that, in consequence of the 
distress which they laboured under, in com- 
mon with the whole country, they were led 
to think that the best way in which that 
distress could possibly be relieved was, by 
encouraging manufactures throughout Ire- 
land. These petitioners stated, that they 
had, accordingly, proceeded to attend a 
meeting having for its sole object the con- 
sideration of this important matter, but 
that they found the whole garrison had 
been assembled. The result was, that the 
military had interfered, and the meeting was 
prevented. They stated further, that, in 
consequence of the peaceable demeanour of 
the people, no riots occurred—the meeting 
was dispersed, though they had assembled 
for no political purpose whatever. “I think,” 
said Mr. Callaghan, “that no difference of 
opinion can exist as to the impropriety of 
calling in military assistance upon such oc- 
casions, and that while such a system is 
pursued, we cannot be said.to be living 
under a free Constitution ; and I trust, that 
his Majesty’s Government will not, because 
other meetings have been held on the sub- 
ject of the abolition of tithes, which they 
have termed illegal, pursue this system of 
military interference with the people.” 

Mr. Sheil said, he had been requested to 
support the prayer of the petition, which he 
most willingly did. He had already pre- 
sented a petition to the same purport from 
St. Mary Shandon, and he had only to say, 
that he fully coincided in the opinion 
which had been so well and so ably express- 
ed by his hon. friend, the member for 
Cork. 

Mr. Crampton would not, at present, 
pronounce any opinion upon the matter then 
referred to, because it would perhaps be the 
subject of legal inquiry. But, if the facts 
stated in the petition were true, the inter- 
ference of the military was wholly uncalled 
for. If the object for which the meeting 
was convened was solely that which it pur- 
ported to be, that object was, most undoubt- 
edly, a laudable one. If, on the other 
hand, the object was not that which it was 
declared to be, if it were not that of pro- 
moting the encouragement of manufactures 
in Ireland, if such had not been the pur- 
pose for which the meeting assembled, but 
that, on the contrary, it had met for the 
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purposes of intimidation, with a view to the 
utter exclusion of British manufactures 
then, he would say, that this was an unlaw- 
ful assembly. It was true, the military had 
interfered, but he believed no force had 
been used upon the occasion. 

Mr. Hunt thought that the petitioners 
were rather fortunate, seeing, though they 
lived under military law, that they had not 
been served as the people of Manchester 
were in 1819, whé met to petition for Par- 
liamentary Reform. He hoped that this 
affair would not turn out to be all blarney. 

Mr. George Ponsonby said, the military 
were of course on the spot, it being a mili- 
tary station. 

Mr. Callaghan begged to say, that the 
military were placed in readiness to act— 
that no meeting took place because notices 
had been published stating that it would 
be prevented. It would, therefore, have 
been dangerous in the parties to goon with 
the business of the day. The assertion, 
then, of the learned Gentleman, the Solici- 
tor General for Ireland, was not in accord- 
ance with the facts, because the military 
were assembled for a particular purpose. 
The meeting of the people was not accom- 
panied by any flags, or any other display 
which could possibly evince a bad feeling. 
He had no doubt it would appear that in- 
formation upon oath had been given, that 
breaches of the peace were expected ; but 
as to the constitutionality of such proceed- 
ings, there could not, he thought, be a ques- 
tion raised upon the matter. 

Mr. Sheil observed, the petition did not 
state, that the meeting had been dispersed, 
but that a vast body of troops were assem- 
bled for the purpose of preventing it ; that 
the people in consequence, abstained from 
holding it, and, therefore, it was evident that 
the very spirit of liberty had been invaded by 
the interference of the military. He had no 
hesitation in saying, that if the meeting had 
been proposed for a decidedly illegal purpose, 
his Majesty’s Government might, in such 
case, be warranted in interrupting its pro- 
ceedings; but it appeared that no sort of 
improper motive existed. He must, there- 
fore, solemnly protest against the introduc- 
tion of the military, and against the in- 
terference of thousands of bayonets, to in- 
terrupt the communication between the 
people of Ireland and the Commons’ House 
of Parliament. His hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Crampton) admitted, that the troops 
were assembled for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the meeting ; but had expressed himself 
in a manner which must induce him (Mr. 
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Sheil) to suppose he was in possession of 
some information of which the House was 
ignorant. 

Sir Frederick Trench thought it would 
be going too far to say, that when the mili- 
tary were called out to prevent a collision 
between the people, such interference was 
objectionable. The interference of the 
police had been complained of at a late 
meeting of 40,000 persons, in which a 
reverend gentleman had rendered himself 
conspicuous with regard to the “dumb tithe 
proctors,” at the head of 10,000 of the 
meeting. At least, so said the Weekly Re- 
gister. 

Mr. Leader said, there could be no doubt 
as to the character of the meeting to which 
the petition referred, or of the object for 
which it was assembled. He had received 
letters from the chairman of the meeting, 
and from several other persons, detailing 
the facts connected with it, from which it 
appeared, that several thousands of the mi- 
litary appeared to prevent the meeting— 
nearly the whole garrison were out, con- 
sisting not only of Lancers, &c., but also a 
brigade of artillery was marched out. These 
facts could be corroborated upon the testi- 
mony of men above all suspicion. If this 
had been a tithe meeting, there would, per- 
haps, have appeared something like a reason 
for all this, the locality being so near the 
city of Cork; but looking to the fact, that 
it was a meeting of men who were in a 
starving condition, of men, too, who had 
been last year in a state of famine, and who 
now met to complain to the House of their 
distress, he did think there had been a 
wanton exercise of the military power. He 
hoped and trusted, that the people of Ire- 
land would yet be allowed to express their 
grievances without the fear of being bayo- 
neted. 

Mr. Hume said, he had been requested 
by the chairman of the meeting to support 
the prayer of the petition, which he did 
most cordially. The hon. Gentleman then 
read an extract of the letter he had received 
from the secretary, stating, that Mr. Hod. 
nett had been arrested last Sunday by Ge- 
neral Sir George Bingham. It appeared 
that he was met by Sir George and the 
troops on the road, and was hailed by the 
former in these terms. “ This is the leader 
of the rebels, cut him down.” Mr. Hod- 
nett was taken to a neighbouring manor, 
at which it was found convenient to issue 
a warrant against him for having attended 
anti-tithe meetings; this the Magistrate 
refused to do upon such grounds. He 
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would fairly ask the House, whether they 
thought it possible that the peace of the 
country could be maintained under such 
a system? In his oppinion it could not ; 
and he thought that, if such proceed- 
ings as these were to be justified by 
the Government, it would be better that 
military law should at once be esta- 
blished. It was impossible to imagine 
that tranquillity could be preserved when 
the Government itself was the first to 
violate the laws. He was aware that 
great excitement prevailed in Ireland, 
but he thought the Government were 
bound to avoid any measure which could 
add to the ferment. 
Petition to be printed. 


Cove or Cork Nava Sration.] Mr. 
Callaghan presented a Petition agreed to at 
a public meeting held at Cork, which, how- 
ever, did not bear the signature of the 
Mayor of Cork, who presided at the meet- 
ing, he having been induced to withhold it, 
in consequence of a resolution being passed 
which was embodied in the petition. It 
contained, nevertheless, the signatures of 
the most respectable inhabitants of the city 
of Cork, and complained of the removal of 
the Naval Dépét at Cove, a measure which 
had been effected on the plea of economy, 
but that pretext had never been warranted, 
for the expense to the country had not been 
diminished. He was not able at the mo- 
ment to say, of his own knowledge, whether 
the latter allegation was, or was not correct ; 
but he certainly regretted that the right 
hon. Baronet, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, was not present, as he thought it of 
great importance that the House should be 
aware of some of the statements in this 
petition, because they went to show that if 
any excited feeling existed, it was caused 
by the conduct of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and did not originate from bad mo- 
tives on the part of the people of Ireland. 
The petitioners complained that they were 
deprived of a great many advantages, that 
all nationality had been destroyed, and all 
national advantages removed since the 
Union, and that Ireland now appeared 
rather in the character of a conquered pro- 
vince, than in that of a country which was 
once a kingdom. The part of the petition 
to which the Mayor of Cork had objected 
was that in which the petitioners stated, 
that 6,000,000/. were annually voted for 
the service of the navy, and that only one- 
twentieth of that amount was expended in 
Ireland, and that therefore the petitioners 
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thought the British Government, while it | thought that a worse or more injudicious 
was the most exacting, was the most ex- | 


hausting ever known. The petitioners had 
no desire to allude to the soreness beginning 
to be felt, at the progressive increase of 
pauperism, and the correspondent breaking 
down of all the middling classes, a condition 
in which no country could by possibility 
prosper. He would not dwell longer on 
the general subject of this petition ; but he 
must say that public occurrences had shown 





the absolute necessity of keeping up the | 


establishment at the harbour of Cove ; and 
while he ventured to hope that it would be 
re-established, he could not forbear saying, 


that the removal of the establishment was | 


most injudicious and impolitic. In conse- 
quence of the public being given to under- 
stand, from a variety of past circumstances, 
that the Naval Dépot at Cork would be a 
permanent establishment, many persons had 
been induced to lay out their money in the 
purchase of houses, and from the deteriora- 
tion of property which now existed, those 
persons had been ruined by their specula- 
tions, while a number of artizans had, of 
course, been thrown out of work. Since 
the removal of the Dépét, ships of war had 
no means afforded them of undergoing re- 
pairs at Cove, and they were, consequently, 
obliged to remove to England for that pur- 
pose. He knew of one instance in which 
a greater expense had been incurred by the 
repair of a man of war, at his Majesty’s 
dock yard at Plymouth, than had been 
known at the arsenal of Cork for many 
years. It had been said, that the removal 
of the establishment was founded on a prin- 
ciple of economy ; but it was well known 
that the wages of workmen at Cork were 
much lower than in England, as indeed, 
was every other charge connected with the 
navy, and, therefore, upon all points of 
economy, he thought the removal most in- 
judicious. 

Sir Frederick Trench concurred in what 
had fallen from his hon. friend ; and, look- 
ing at the matter as a great national ques- 
tion, the removal of the establishment was 
most injudicious. It happened to have 
been his lot to look at the public buildings 
in the Cove of Cork. Buildings of the most 
substantial nature were still in existence 
there ; and it appeared to him to be a most 








arrangement, than to destroy the Cove 


| Dépét could not have been made. 


Petition to be printed. 


TrruEs AND CuurcH Czss.] Mr. Hume 
presented a Petition agreed to at a public 
meeting, and, as he was informed by the 
Chairman of that meeting, it was signed by 
the population of seventeen parishes, nearly 
100,000 people having attended the said 
meeting, at Ballygroman, near the city of 
Cork. “The petition, he acknowledged, was 
worded in a manner which was rather 
strong, for strict parliamentary usage ; but 
it was, nevertheless, to be considered that 
the parties were irritated beyond measure 
against the existing system of government. 
They denounced tithes as an odious and an 
abominable tax. But he, as the well wisher 
of the people of Ireland, could have 
wished they had not inserted in their peti- 
tion this particular passage :—‘ Happen 
what will, loss of property or of personal 
liberty, all will be freely submitted to 
rather than submit to be the passive victim, 
of such unheard-of spoliation.” Now, he 
must confess that this language was very 
strong, and that the cause of the petitioners 
would not be improved by its adoption. 
He was happy to say, that he hoped the 
measures now in progress would have the 
effect of conciliating all parties, and put an 
end to such meetings, or the use of such 
strong language, though he could not but 
consider that the petitioners had too much 

‘ause for complaint. 

Mr. Shaw appealed to the Chair, whether 
the language adopted in the petition did 
not amount to a declaration that the peti- 
tioners would not submit to the existing 
law of the land : and, whether, if that were 
the case, the petition could, with just de- 
ference to what was due to the House, be 
received ? 

The Speaker said, that the reception of 
the petition was a matter which must 
depend upon the construction of the words 
adopted in the petition. If the language 
was merely meant as a sort of display of 
words, the main object or prayer of the 
petition was perfectly legitimate, and it 
must therefore be received. 

Mr. Leader admitted, that the petition 


unaccountable thing how his Majesty’s Go- | was couched in strong terms; but it was 
vernment should have thrown out of con- | the language of oppressed and uneducated 
sideration the great benefits arising from | | persons, and, therefore, he hoped that the 
that naval Dépot, and thus rob the country | | House would see that nothing disrespectful 
of the prodigious advantages of having the | to it was meant. 


means to repair ships of war at Cork. He | | Mr. Shan denied that the language was 
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that of ignorant persons, and quoted the 
passage which had been referred to by the 
hon. member for Middlesex, to show that 
the petition was couched in terms which 
rendered it inadmissible. 

Mr. Sheil thought that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman should not quote parti- 
cular passages of the petition without read- 
ing the intermediate parts. It would be 
wrong, perhaps, on the part of the peti- 
tioners, to say that they would not submit 
to the existing law ; but the petition ad- 
verted to a project only, which was not yet 
matured, and, therefore, he trusted the 
House would receive the petition. 

Lord Althorp regretted that he could not 
put the same interpretation on the language 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
done, and he thought the petition was one 
which could not be admitted. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that the lan- 
guage of the petition was so violent and 
indecorous, that the House ought not to 
receive it. He should take the sense of the 
House upon it though he stood alone. 

Mr. Callaghan hoped that the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would not oppose the reception of this peti- 
tion, which had been agreed to at a public 
meeting of 100,000 persons. If, indeed, 
strong language were the ground of objec- 
tion—if the use of strong language were 
considered to be disrespectful to this House 
—then, indeed, he would merely beg to 
refer hon. Gentlemen to the evidence which 
had been given by Dr. Doyle in reference 
to the subject of tithes. He had declared 
that the Government might convert the 
Irish nation into a desert, but that they 
would never be able to make the Irish 
people pay tithes. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Recorder for Dublin, had 
done the petitioners a great service in op- 
posing them. Had the petition been laid 
on the Table in the ordinary course of pro- 
ceeding, nothing more would have been 
heard about it; but its contents would now 
become generally known. 

Mr. Hume thought that the petition 
should be received, for he saw nothing in 
it which could be called disrespectful to the 
House, though, the petitioners used strong 
language in respect to an existing insti- 
tution. 

The House divided on the Question that 
the Petition be brought up: Ayes 10; 
Noes 40—Majority 30. 
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List of the Arts. 
Bulwer, Edward L. Parnell, Sir H. 


Evans, Colonel D. Sheil, R. 
Hunt, Henry Wilks, John 
Jephson, O. D. en 


Leader, N. P. 
O’Ferrall, H. E. 
O’Callaghan, D. 


GERMANY—PROTOCOL OF THE D1ET.] 
Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer, after adverting 
to his having been in Germany, and to the 
deep interest which he felt in that country, 
said that he would just slightly touch on a 
few points of history, which would eluci- 
date the subject of the Motion he meant to 
submit to the House. Every one knew 
that not only was the constitution of the 
German empire of a liberal and Represent- 
ative description up to the first French 
Revolution, but that a free form of govern- 
ment, according to the genius of that time, 
existed in most of the independent federa- 
tive states. After the battles of Austerlitz 
and Jena, these and the German empire it- 
self were overthrown. The Golden Bull 
of Charles 4th was torn to pieces—the 
mitred sovereigns—the immediate princes 
—the little republics, which, under the 
name of free cities, offered an image of the 
liberty of ancient Germany, were swept 
away. The confederation of the Rhine was 
formed on a system which had, unfortu- 
nately, still continued in practice, that of 
despoiling the weak to increase the power 
of the strong. But it was easier to say, that 
such should be the form of a government, 
and such the boundary of a state, than to 
extinguish the feelings of freedom and 
country in the minds of the German people. 
In consequence, a sullen indignation pre- 
vailed ; and at the very moment when the 
princes of Germany were waiting in the 
anti-chambers of Bonaparte at Dresden, the 
people of Germany were forming plans, 
and entering into societies for the purpose 
of throwing off his yoke. These societies 
and plans were secretly encouraged and 
protected by those persons high in situation, 
who heped, eventually, to profit by them. 
The defeat of Napoleon in Russia gave an 
opportunity for throwing off the mask. All 
must know the proclamation from the em- 
peror of Russia and the king of Prussia, 
with whch the German campaign com- 
menced. They appealed to the ancient con- 
stitutions—to the ancient liberties of Ger- 
many, which they promised should be re- 
vived and extended. The people.of the 
north of Germany answered that appeal en 
masse, with an enthusiasm it was impossible 
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to resist ; and that country, which, when it | ground of circumstances or past treaties, to 
depended on an army, had been conquered | be exempt from their maintenance, that 
in a single day, when that the national | still it should be proclaimed as law—that 
energies of its people were aroused, became | in all those countries where no assemblies 
invincible. The battle of Leipsig decided | of states had existed, but of which the 
its fate. In confirmation of what had been | princes were willing to submit to such 
promised then, and in consideration of what | measures as were necessary for the good of 
had taken place, the Treaty of Paris, to} Germany—that the consent of the states 
which Great Britain, of course, was one of | should be necessary to all taxes, their con- 
the parties, in its 6th Article, declared that | currence to the making of all new laws— 
the states of Germany should be independ- | that they should participate in the inspection 
ent, and united in a federative bond. At | of the manner in which the taxes should be 
the Congress of Vienna, the second of those | applied, in the event of any malversation, 
articles, proposed by prince Metternich as | of which they were authorized to demand 
the basis for a confederation, said, that the | the punishment of the public functionaries.” 
object of this confederation wasthe guarantee | To this note, Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria 
of the internal independence, and the ex- {| agreed. Now here was evidence of the 
ternal security of the different states, as | strongest and most important description— 
well as that of the rights of each class of | first, the note of Prince Metternich, declar- 
the nation—ainsi que celle de chaque classe | ing that the object of the confederation was 
de la nation. Disputes in the course of | to secure les droits de chaque classe de la 
proceedings were more particularly on the nation ; next, the statement of the Han- 
part of Bavaria and Wirtemburg, and the | overian minister, to which Austria, Prussia, 
king of Wirtemburg, at that time strongly | and Bavaria adhered, which declared what 
attached to arbitrary power, objected to} those rights were, which demanded as~ 
these very words—“ Les droits de chaque | semblies of state, and (what was of the ut- 
classe de la nation.” It was in opposition | most consequence) defined their duties— 
to the course pursued by Bavaria and Wir- | the first and principal of which was the grant 
temburg on this occasion, that the plenipo- | and application of Supplies. At length the 
tentiary of Hanover gave in a very import- | Actof the Confederation was agreed to. The 
ant note, to which he begged most par- | second Article declared—“ That its object 
ticularly to call the attention of the House. | was to maintain the internal and external 
Its substance was to this effect :—“ That his | security of Germany, the independence and 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent of Great | inviolability of the confederated states.” 
Britain could not admit that the changes! Article 13 declared—“ That there should 
which had taken place in Germany since | be assemblies of states in all the countries 
the Revolution had given to the kings of | of the Confederation.” The note of Han- 
Bavaria and Wirtemburg any right to ab- | over had already stated what their duties 
solute sovereignty over their subjects, nor | should be. Article 18, which had now be- 
that the overthrow of the German empire | come of much importance, began by stating, 
had for its legal consequence the overthrow | “ That the princes and free cities of Ger- 
of the peculiar constitution of the different | many are agreed to assure to their subjects 
states—that a representative system existed | of the confederated states the following 
of right from time immemorial in the Ger- | rights.” After mentioning various things 
man empire—that the act of the Confedera- | that the Diet would do in the grant of par- 
tion of the Rhine itself—that concentration | ticular rights and privileges, it went on to 
of despotism—did not accord to sovereigns | say: “ That the Diet will occupy itself, at 
a despotic power—and that, as to the title | its first re-union, with a uniform law re- 
of sovereign itself, it was in no wise ex- | specting the liberty of the press, and the 
pressive of despotic power, inasmuch as that | measures to adopt for guaranteeing authors 
the King of Great Britain was as much a | and editors against the piracy or coun- 
Sovereign as any prince in Europe, and that | terfeiting of their works.” In regard to this 
the liberties of his people, so far from me- | article there were two things to chserve— 
nacing his Throne, were the best guarantee | first, that from its preamble, which stated 
for its stability.” This was the language | that “ the following rights are about to 
of the hon. Member in 1815, who finished | be assured to the people of the confederated 
by demanding “that the ancient rights of | states,” it was clear that the uniform laws, 
the German people should be maintained ;” | respecting the liberty of the press, were to 
and that “ even in case that Austria, Russia, | assure the right of the liberty of the press ; 
and Bavaria, should desire, either on the | secondly, that the latter passage, relating 
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to authors and their works, being inserted 
in consequence of the prayer of the princi- 
pal booksellers in Germany, who set forth 
as the ground of their petition, “ that no 
state has a right to permit its subjects to 
do an injury to the subjects of a foreign 
state.” It was evidently inserted as a boon 
and grace to the people of Germany, and a 
recognition of that separation and inde- 
pendence in respect to literary publications 
which the prayer of the booksellers set 
forth. Thereturn of Bonaparte from Elba 
left the labours of the Congress imperfect 
and unfinished. He had little to say in 
favour of those labours, even of the Act of 
Confederation itself. They commenced by 
an assumption of authority on the part of 
five Powers to regulate the affairs of the 
whole of Germany. They destroyed, by the 
act of their own immediate authority, the 
power of many independent princes and 
free states—they erected a system with all 
the faults of the old empire—want of con- 
solidation and concentration, without the 
‘advantages which the veneration due to 
antiquity inspires. Yet nobody could read 
that Act of Confederation, knowing the 
circumstances by which it was produced— 
the proceedings which attended its progress 
—without being convinced that its inten- 
tio and declaration was, to give to all the 
people of Germany their ancient liberties ; 
to keep each county independent of every 
other in internal regulations; to establish 
in every kingdom assemblies of states, which 
should have the power of imposing the 
taxes, and of regulating the application of 
the public money, and to confer, by a uni- 
form law, the liberty of the Press. Most of 
the sovereigns shortly afterwards gave new 
constitutions, or restored, with extension, 
the ancient states. But it was remarkable, 
that Austria and Prussia, which had been 
the loudest in claiming the liberties of the 
people, became as conspicuous for infringing 
them, and evading the public demands. 
This, of course, produced great dissatisfac- 
tion and excitement ; the unfortunate con- 
sequence of which were the murders com- 
mitted by Logney and Sand, which gave 
an unhappy pretext for the Congress at 
Carlsbad. Did the sovereigns take that 
opportunity to, satisfy their subjects by the 
fulfilment of their promises? Did they 
then publish that law in favour of the 
liberty of the Press which was to have been 
promulgated immediately. They did not 
attempt to put an end to discontent, but to 
suppress its language. They established 
@ severe censorship on all periodical public- 
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ations; they assumed the power of sup- 
pressing all books, and they formed a central 
Committee of Police throughout the Ger- 
man empire. The second Congress at 
Vienna immediately followed, which pro- 
duced the final Act—an heterogeneous 
composition—the intention of which was 
to annul the spirit, and yet to keep as 
strictly as possible to the letter of the first 
Act of Federation. Not one of its articles 
in favour of the people had ever been en- 
forced ; while all those against the people 
had been always ostentatiously put for- 
ward, and were now marshalled forth 
anew in the protocol to which he begged 
to call the attention of the House. From 
this it was learnt that the Diet was of- 
fended with the journals and pamphlets 
which inundated the country with the abuse 
of speaking in the Chambers of the States. 
It invoked the article 18, which said, “‘ that 
an uniform law in favour of the Press should 
be immediately granted ;” and it said, that 
until all the Governments shall concur in 
establishing a uniform law respecting the 
liberty of the Press, the Act of Carlsbad, 
which indefinitely put down the liberty 
of the Press, shall be in force.” If, after 
this, the Diet should be enabled to main- 
tain itself Against the attacks of the Press, 
or of the Chambers, well and good. “ But, 
if not, Austria and Prussia would, at the 
invitation of one or all of the Confederated 
States, employ every means at their dis- 
posal for the maintenance and execution of 
the Federal Constitution, its important ob- 
jects, &c.” Was there ever a more com- 
plete profanation of terms? The objects 
set forth in the Federal Act were, to pre- 
serve the inviolability and independence of 
the several States, not to make them the 
slaves of Prussia and Vienna. The objects 
set forth in the Federal Act were, to give 
constitutions, not to annihilate them—to 
assure the liberty of the Press, not to take 
it away. In the protocol which followed, 
the final Act of Vienna was made respon. 
sible for all these new enactments of the 
Diet. So confused and jumbling a piece 
of diplomatic machinery never yet came 
from the Cabinet of Vienna. To under- 
stand it was impossible, for each act con- 
tradicted the other. But the article first 
cited was unfortunate. It declared “ that 
the Sovereign cannot be bound to admit 
the co-operation of the states, except in 
the exercise of rights especially deter- 
mined.” From this it followed, that the 
Sovereign was obliged to admit that co- 
operation where it was specially deters 
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mined. But, in many states, the co- 
operation of the Chambers in granting and 
applying the taxes was especially deter- 
mined. What was said about this? Why, 
that the Chambers were not to attempt to 
refuse the taxes. Then, after declaring 
that in “ all cases where one or more states 
shall invite them, Prussia and Austria are 
ready to march ;” this document went on 
to say—“ But if the Government is hin- 
dered from applying to the Confederation 
for assistance by circumstances, the Confer- 
ence is then bound, though not applied to, 
to interfere ;” so that, whenever a German 
sovereign did not apply to have a parcel of 
Croats quartered upon him, it would be 
said, he was prevented by circumstances. 
One was surprised after this, to read that 
“ the Diet wish to facilitate, in the several 
states, the maintenance of the constitutional 
relations between the government and their 
assemblies.” But what was called in Austria 
facilitating constitutional relations? Why, 
that a committee should be appointed by 
the Diet, to watch over and report all pro- 
posals and resolutions in the chambers of 
the several states of what took place, from 
which it was seen that expression of opinion 
in debates was not to be allowed ; this was 
the amicable way that Austria had of facili- 
tating constitutional relations. The conclu- 
sion which the Diet came to, however, was 
to be praised—it rendered peace perfect, and 
settled at once all doubts that could arise 
in hon. Gentlemen’s minds as to the nature 
and intention of this performance. It was, 
“ That the Diet alone is to be understood 
capable of understanding its own enact- 
ments.” This was very original and very 
essential. Another manifesto had been 
published since this, which he would not 
go over; the House, doubtless, was well 
acquainted with it. It prohibited all asso- 
ciations—all public fétes—all political 
writings—all liberal professors. It engaged 
mutual military assistance, and ended by 
suppressing the newspaper of a neutral 
state, and passing sentence upon its editor 
without any trial or judgment. So, then, 
it appeared, that the sovereigns of Austria 
and Prussia were willing to give Germany 
just so much constitutional liberty as would 
not allow its writers to write—its profes- 
sors to teach—its Chambers to vote taxes 
and to make speeches—or to propose reso- 
lutions—while every state should be so in- 
violate, so independent, that with or with- 
out the invitation of its sovereign, a depu- 
tation of Austrian or Prussian hussars 
might be sent to keep it in order. This 
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was the present state of matters. There 
were two considerations then to be sub- 
mitted to the House. First, whether it 
approved of the proceedings of the German 
Diet? Secondly, Whether it was good 
policy to interfere respecting them? Al- 
though he had referred to the two Acts of 
Vienna, the last of which he considered a 
violation of the first—partly as Great Bri- 
tain was connected with those Acts—partly 
toshow that Austriaand Prussia had not even 
preserved 2 shameful consistency on thissub- 
ject—he by no means intended to rest the 
liberties of the German people on these two 
documents. They depended on the promises 
that were made to them by their sovereigns 
as the reward of their exertions, and on the 
freedom they enjoyed under their ancient 
customs and constitutions. In regard to 
the promises they received, the proof was 
to be found in the manifestoes of the sove- 
reigns in the years 1812 and 1813, and 
also in those opinions which they then in- 
dustriously promulgated by pamphlets and 
from the pulpit. ‘The very Gentleman by 
whom the present protocol was said to be 
drawn up, made one of the most spirited 
appeals at that time to the feelings of 
liberty alive in every German breast. The 
king of Prussia called on the north of 
Germany “ in the name and for the cause of 
independence, liberty, and knowledge.” 
Who could have believed that by independ- 
ence was meant the intermeddling inter- 
ference of other states—by liberty the es- 
tablishment of police committees—by know- 
ledge, the suppression of teaching, and the 
severest censorship of the Press? As to the 
ancient liberties of Germany, it must be re- 
membered that its governments continued to 
possess the free form of a constitution, ac- 
cording to the opinions and practices of the 
time ; and that that very liberty of opinion, 
if it ever existed anywhere, existed for 
centuries in Germany, in which it was 
now attempted to put it down. Every one 
knew that, in the sixteenth century, religion 
was the politics of the period. States and 
individuals were judged—alliances were 
formed—wars were carried on—every 
thing, in short, depended on religious 
tenets at that time, as much as on political 
ones at the present day. The relation of 
one state to another—the power of a sove- 
reign over his subjects—more especially 
since many of the lay governors were 
Ecclesiastical Bishops—depended almost 
entirely on the decline or progress of Pro-~ 
testant opinions. The doctrines pub« 
lished as to one, might, and must, ma« 
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terially affect the government and condi- 
tion of the other. Did the separate states 
on this account strip themselves of their 
independence? did they resign the prac- 
tice of their own faith? did they abstain 
from preaching their own opinions? Was 
such the purport of the Treaties of Augs- 
burg and Westphalia? But taking the 
liberty of the Press, even in the modern 
acceptation of the term, it existed in Ger- 
many, by custom or privilege, prior to the 
French Revolution. Nor did one state 
restrain it at the imperious demand of 
another. The princes of Germany were 
not always afraid of the spirit of criticism 
and inquiry among their subjects, like the 
good emperor of Austria, who by the bye 
begged the professors at Laybach, not to 
teach his subjects too much. ‘They knew 
the humane and enlarged notions of Joseph 
of Austria —every one was acquainted with 
the anecdote of Frederick the great of 
Prussia. What did he do when he found 
a placard on the wall abusing the acts of 
his government? Did he order out a troop 
of gens d’armes or Prussian grenadiers to 
pull down the obnoxious publication ? Did 
he set the whole police of his kingdom on 
foot to discover the abominable traitor who 
stuck it up? Did he rush in despair to the 
shades of Potsdam, and call for a Congress 
at Carlsbad, and beg to establish a com- 
mittee of spies throughout the German em- 
pire? What did Frederick the Great do? 
Why he ordered it to be placed a little 
lower, in order that the people might read 
it. This was the conduct of a great and 
wise prince, who had violated no promises 
to his people, and who, therefore, had no 
fears of them. And what was the case in 
Hanover? Every gentleman acquainted 
with the modern political works of Ger- 
many must know the Staats Anzeiger of Mr. 
Schleezer. Mr. Schloezer was a professor 
at Gottingen, and the professors at Got- 
tingen had the privilege of publishing their 
opinions without comment or censure. He 
published, then, this magazine or news- 
paper. M. Schull, a gentleman well known 
in the literary world of Germany, and the 
particular friend of M. Ancillon, the pre- 
sent Minister for Foreign Affairs in Prussia, 
gave this description of the tendency of 
Schlezer’s writings, and the manner in 
which they were dealt with. “ He sig- 
nalized,” says Mr. Schull, “ every species 
of abuse, whatever it be, with which he 
was made acquainted in any part of Ger- 
many. He brought before the tribunal of 
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worthy of animadversion, more particularly 
those little Princes and their little Ministers, 
with narrow-minded views, whom he con- 
sidered as the scourge of monarchy and 
humanity. When he had denounced an 
abuse to the public, he never let it alone 
until justice had been done, and that abuse 
remedied. The Court of Hanover, to 
whom complaints were frequently made, 
refused to restrain this liberty, which made 
part of the privileges of the university.” 
Those were happy days for Hanover, when, 
if any demand was made on the Sovereign 
to exercise an illegal and arbitrary power 
over his subjects, it was not met and wel- 
comed as a proof of the dear friendship or 
the paternal care of the Imperial Power who 
made it. When he asked, then, whether 
the House approved of the conduct that 
had been pursued by the Diet, he laid 
before it no common case. The Holy 
Alliance had not now occupied itself with 
a subject like that which was before it at 
the Congresses of Laybach and Verona. 
Here was not a case in which a people 
had hastily, perchance prematurely, claimed 
a liberty which they never before enjoyed ; 
here was not a case in which no promises 
had been made, and no right therefore 
existed for expectation or disappointment ; 
here was not a case in which the Sovereigns 
had done every thing for the maintenance 
of their thrones, and their subjects nothing ; 
Here was not a case in which England and 
Europe must feel gratitude to the spirited 
princes who rushed from the alliances of 
Buonaparte, and treated his offers of friend- 
ship and family connexion with disdain. 
Nor was this the case of a people who 
followed the example of their Sovereigns 
in submitting to a foreign yoke. It was 
not in Italy, in Portugal, in Spain, that 
liberty was now to be crushed—it was in 
Germany, the fatherland of liberty—in 
Germany, to which the most magnificent 
promises were made—in Germany, to the 
people of which its Princes owed their 
thrones, Europe its peace, and England its 
dear-bought glory! But such being the 
sentiments of the House as to the proceed- 
ings of the German Diet, was it good 
policy to interfere respecting them? He 
could not consider England in the light of 
a state which had not interfered. She was 
placed by peculiar circumstances in such a 
situation, that if she did not interfere, by 
some expression of her opinion, at all events, 
in favour of the German people, she must 
be thought to have taken the part of the 
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one of the misfortunes which accompanied 
the otherwise happy event of the accession 
of the present family to the British Throne, 
was that by which George the 1st remained 
Elector, as the present King now is King, 
of Hanover. It might be very well to 
say, that Hanover and England were two 
separate kingdoms — that the one had 
nothing to do with the other. This might 
be the casc theoretically ; but it never had 
been, it could not be so, practically. It 
might be imagined, that this Government 
was about to adopt a new course; but, 
until it had done so, the world would judge 
of the future by the past. It would look 
back to the affection which the Kings of 
this country, of the present line, had ever 
shown to what they considered the interests 
of Hanover, with the conviction that they 
would not readily depart from those in- 
terests, whatever they might consider them 
to be. Besides, was it possible to contend 
thatan individual could be so little identified 
with himself as to have his troops, as King 
of Hanover, fighting on one side of a 
question, and his troops, as King of Eng- 
land, on another? The policy pursued by 
the King of Hanover must, without strong 
proofs to the contrary, be considered as the 
probable policy of the King of England. 
So much, indeed, was this identity con- 
sidered at the Treaty of Vienna, that the 
plenipotentiary of Hanover strongly in- 
sisted in urging the claims which that king- 
dom had to consideration, on the circum- 
stance that it was closely connected with, 
and must in a great measure be supported 
by, the resources of Great Britain. Now, 
this being the case, the House must know 
that the King of Hanover, as was said, 
during those three days in which the King of 
England was supposed to haveadopted anew 
course of policy, and a new Administration, 
signed and approved of the document which 
was the subject under consideration. The 
House could not, therefore, at this moment 
—matters remaining as they were—be con- 
sidered indifferent to, or entitled to stand 
aloof from this question. All the moral 
influence resulting from the supposition, 
that the individual at the head of this 
Government was favourable to the oppres- 
sion of the Diet, was now in full operation 
against the resistance of the people. This 
consideration, if this consideration was the 
only one, would call upon the House for 
some expression, at all events, of its opinion. 
Now, a hasty, foolish desire to interfere and 
intermeddle with foreign states, was as far 
from his idea of the course of policy that 
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this country ought to pursue, as anything 
he could conceive. Still he, for one, would 
not consent to England being a mere cipher, 
a nullity in the political combinations of 
Europe. He would not consent to the 
proposition, that she was to look with 
perfect indifference on the Continent, and 
think that no changes there could by possi- 
bility affect her. But if there was anything 
which more immediately affected the inter- 
ests of England more than another, it was 
the fate of Germany. Unite that country 
under a good government, and it would be 
at once a check upon the aggrandizement 
of France, and upon the ambition of Russia. 
Leave it as it was, it would be a tool in the 
hands of one, or a prey to the other. The 
ancient empire was a grave and august 
body—always agitated, and never acting ; 
it crumbled to pieces at the first shock. But 
why did it tumble to pieces? Because it 
had no united, national feeling ; because it 
did not contain one nation, but two armies. 
This was the system which failed—this 
was the system which, since the Treaty of 
Vienna, Prussia and Austria had been 
labouring to re-establish, Was it possible 
to imagine that the events of the revo- 
lutionary war would not have furnished a 
better lesson? Was it the troops of Austria 
—was it the troops of Prussia which rolled 
back the tide of French invasion? He 
appealed to Jena and Austerlitz—he ap- 
pealed to the column of La Place Vendome, 
and asked, what it was erected to comme- 
morate? To whom belonged the cannon of 
which it was made? Not to the people, 
but to the armies of Germany—armies that 
were now called upon to quit that liberty 
they were unable to win or defend. 
The padded, well-stuffed soldiers, those 
who were marched, and encamped, and 
commanded according to the most approved 
principles, the best drilled, and best dressed 
soldiers of Europe could etfect nothing 
good, because the army was unsupported 
by the people. They had bayonets but no 
energy to use them—discipline, but no zeal 
to make it efficacious. The sapient strategy 
of Austria was not once successful—the 
chivalry of Prussia was crushed in a single 
day. But the armies of these states, though 
so easily subdued themselves, had been 
sufficient to cramp and crush the energies 
of others. When they were defeated, the 
whole of Germany was lost—the south— 
the north—and mark the hard fate of the 
minor powers—kept down by tyranny suf- 
ficient to oppress them,and unable to keep off 
their enemies—all became the prey of the 
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conquerors. But when the armies of Ger- 
many were put down, then its people arose 
—then theyjbegan to commune and com- 
bine together—a real confederation was 
formed—then national plans were laid— 
opportunities were watched—and the occa- 
sion came. Who, when he saw the result 
of that confederation of the people of Ger- 
many in favour of their princes, would 
have anticipated this confederation of the 
princes of Germany against their people ? 
Here, at all events, was the result of the 
two systems. What the armies of Germany 
could do, and what the people did was 
seen. The one was swept down in a 
single battle—the other was victorious in a 
hundred conflicts. If England wished 
Germany to be strong—and it was the 
strength of Germany which ensured the 
peace of Europe—was it not the wisdom 
of the House to address the Sovereign ac- 
cording to the terms of his Motion? 
Would it not be the-wisdom of the Sove- 
reign to listen to its counsel when it ad- 
dressed him to exercise his influence with 
the Germanic Diet and princes of Ger- 
many, in disposing them not to forfeit those 
pledges England joined them in giving— 
not to rely upon the brute force of their 
armies against the moral force—stronger 
than armies in these days of public opinion 
—not to separate themselves from their 
people through any vain confidence in 
their present power — from the people, 
who clung to them and supported and 
re-established their thrones in the day of 
their past distress—not to lay their country 
again open to the force which any new 
revolution in France might pour into it ? 
Surely there was no one who could dissent 
from the principle, from the policy, and 
from the prudence of such an Address. 
Government was anxious to avert war. 
Who was not so? And what was the war 
which they had to dread? It was the war 
which Mr. Canning predicted — the war 
of hostile principles now drawn up in array 
against each other. How should they avert 
that war? Not by allowing these prin- 
ciples, without an effort to prevent it, 
to be brought into collision—not by allow- 
ing the armies drawn up on one side to be 
brought into conflict with the constitutions 
opposed to them on the other. On the one 
hand, it was said, that the Prussian army was 
reinforcing itself on the Rhine from Silesia 
——the Austrian army was marching from 
Italy in the same direction. On the other, 
the people in the minor states were already 
holding meetings to consult on what was to 
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be done. The Representative Chamber 
of Cassel was about to protest against the 
resolutions ; the Hanoverian Chambers 
meant to make serious remonstrances ; the 
Deputies of Brunswick could not concur in 
the protocol ; the smaller states were to 
be overrun with Austrian and Prussian 
soldiers ; but the smaller states contained 
12,000,000 of men. France, too, was 
augmenting her forces? Was not that a 
serious state of things? Was it not plain, 











that, if such a state were urged to repress 
war, ruin, either to liberty or to kingdoms, 
must inevitably ensue? Was not war 
certain if things proceeded in the direction 
given to them by the government of Ger- 
many? There had been pusillanimity and 
protocols long enough. Let the Govern- 
ment see whether a bold and manly conduct 
might not be able to avert that war. It 
was not by cowering and truckling to an 
influence opposed to the best interests and 
best feelings of the nation that war was to 
be prevented. Never was there so absurd 
an idea, or one so fatal to every nation 
which adopted it. If the sovereigns of 
Germany were really just in their in- 
tentions, or not too strong to despise ad- 
vice, then they would listen peaceably to 
remonstrances. If they were unjust, and, 
as they imagined—all-powerful if their 
design be that which it appeared, not only 
to rule their own kingdoms arbitrarily, but 
to throw a general chain over the human 
mind wherever it expands, and they think 
they have the strength to effect this, then, 
indeed, they would not listen; then they 
were not only the enemies of Germany, but 
the enemies of England, and of all freemen. 
Their present attempt was a part of a 
universal plan which England was called 
upon at every hazard to resist, without 
losing a week, a day,a moment. Do not 
let it be said, that ‘they are so powerful, 
England must dread to offend them.” If 
they were more to be dreaded now than 
when Poland was yet free, what would be 
the case when Germany was subdued? If 
England must one day resist, let her do it 
now ; or should she wait till the freedom of 
France was, in its turn, attacked, and, 
perhaps, subdued ? Would England be 
better off, or better able to fight for free- 
dom then? France feels her own situation ; 
she also pretends to feel for the calamity of 
other nations; but what did she say ? When 
Poland might have been preserved, M. 
Thiers said, in the French Chambers, that 
England had refused to unite with France 
for that purpose. Now, again, the official 
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organ of the French Chambers declares, 
that it could not protest against the acts of 
the Diet, for England refused to join in 
such protestation. This was the language 
of France, who, if she were joined frankly 
and boldly by England now, might still be 
able to interpose in right of the treaties it 
sanctioned, and the constitutional liberty it 
was yet suffered to enjoy. He might quote, 
he hoped, in confirmation of his own views, 
the eloquent language once used in that 
House by a Gentleman now high in his Ma- 
jesty’s Councils. When speaking of the acts 
which the protocol of the Diet of Frankfort 
was intended toconfirm. Mr. Brougham said, 
‘ Where was the preponderating control of 
‘our influence now visible? We once, 
indeed, could boast of a proud pre-emi- 
nency ; but I challenge any man to point 
‘out its existence now, in governing the 
‘destinies of states, Either we had the 
power, and refrained from using it, or we 
‘ had suffered the beam, which upheld the 
liberty and the independence of nations, 
to be kicked by a herd of despots, and the 
halance to be overpowered; or we had 
suffered ourselves to be duped, and cajoled, 
and shut out from the European system. 
It might be said, that the dangers which 
* were imputed to the system of the foreign 
despots, were fanciful, distant, and chi- 
merical. JI am prepared to maintain the 
contrary, from the avowed principles of 
the conspirators commonly called the 
“Holy Alliance.” What! is this de- 
signation of these sovereigns doubted ? 
Why, it is not mine, but that which they 
have given themselves. There is but 
one view that can be taken of that 
league of conspirators, and of the motives 
of their alliance. I do not expect that 
any measure will proceed from these 
conspirators during the course of either the 
present year, or of the next year, or even 
of the year after that, expressly designed 
to wound the pride, or outrage the feel- 
‘ings of the people of this country; for 
‘ though that people are prevented by many 
‘ considerations from plunging hastily into 
‘the miseries of war, though they are 
‘ bound over to keep the peace in recog- 
‘nizances of 800,000,000/. sterling; yet, 
‘as in the case of private individuals, 
‘there are insults which compel them to 
‘forfeit the recognizances, into which 
‘ they have entered ; so also, in the case of 
‘nations, there are circumstances so in- 
‘ jurious to their honour, so galling to their 
« pride, and even so alarming to their fears, 
‘as to induce them to forfeit the recog- 
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‘nizances by which they are bound, and 
‘to say in language more warranted by 
‘high feeling than by sound discretion, 
‘« Let the debt go—let the storm come, 
‘ we are prepared for the worst; and hap 
‘what may, we will submit no longer to 
‘the contumely and outrage of these op- 
‘ pressors of mankind.” Therefore. it is, I 
‘conceive, that the imperial personages 
‘ abroad will proceed slowly and gradually, 
‘but still silently and surely, in their in- 
‘fernal work ; that they will not assail 
‘ us by any direct and immediate measures, 
‘but will accustom us, by degrees, to 
‘ bear first, one thing, and then another, 
‘ till at last, when they come to that point 
‘at which we necessarily must stop, we 
‘shall find that we have lost the golden 
‘ opportunity of resisting them with suc- 
‘ cess ; and having lost with it that which, 
‘ to individuals, is everything, and to na- 
‘tions almost everything, namely, our 
‘ honour ; we shall be driven at their good 
‘ time, and not at our own, to wage a long 
‘ and sanguinary, and, perhaps, unsuccess- 
‘ful struggle, against those whom we 
‘could have resisted successfully, had we 
‘ resisted them in the outset of their aggres- 
‘sions.’ That was the language, more 
violent than any he had used, of a noble and 
learned Lord, who, with a spirit of eloquence 
amounting to prophecy, foresaw the state 
into which England was now fallen. From 
such a state it might yet rise, by the dis- 
play of that boldness and firmness which he 
counselled, and which Mr. Canning subse- 
quently adopted, and which was the only 
course England could now adopt. He 
advised such a course as the means to arrest 
war ; but if the battle for free opinions was 
to be waged, most grateful and rejoicing, 
indeed, would he be, that the battle should 
befought on that soil where it was heretofore 
so gloriously decided—most grateful and re- 
joicing should he be, that it was to be 
fought by the men who, with conscience 
for their support, defeated Charles 5th, 
with Spain and the Indies at his back—that 
it was to be fought on the land of Luther, 
and by the sons of those to whom freedom 
of thought had ever been the rallying word 
of victory. With that land, and the people 
of that land, the people of this country must 
be ever connected. 1t was in the free forests 
of Germany that the infant genius of our 
liberty was nursed. It was from the free 
altars of Germany that the light of our 
purer religion first arose. It was from 
one of the minor states of Germany that 
our Constitutional Monarchs came, He 
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appealed to all these recollections and 
sympathies—and, not only to these re- 
collections and sympathies, but also to all 
those feelings which self-interest, policy, 
and prudence could suggest in support of 
the Motion he was then about to read to 
the House. He moved—“< That an Ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty, requesting 
him to exercise his influence with the Ger- 
mantic Diet in opposition to the course pur- 
sued by them, contrary to the liberty and 
independence of the German people.” 

Mr. Hume seconded the Motion. 

Viscount Palmerston : I must, in the first 
instance, bear my testimony to the ability 
with which the hon. member for Coventry 
has performed his task ; and to the luminous 
and perspicuous manner in which he has 
laid before the House the results of his 
historical researches into this question. It 
was not, however, necessary for the hon. 
Gentleman to make any apology to the 
House for bringing under its consideration 
a subject which has excited so deep and 
universal an interest in every country in 
Europe. If the hon. Gentleman thinks 
that events are pending which threaten 
the independence of the German States, it 
is to me no matter of surprise, that, as a 
Member of the British House of Commons, 
he should take an opportunity of drawing 
the attention of the Parliament to the 
subject ; for} I am prepared to admit, that 
the independence of constitutional States, 
whether they are powerful, like France or 
the United States, or of less relative po- 
litical importance, such as the minor States 
of Germany, never can be a matter of in- 
difference to the British Parliament, or, I 
should hope, to the British public. Con- 
stitutional States I consider to be the natural 
Allies of this country ; and whoever may 
be in office conducting the affairs of Great 
Britain, I am persuaded that no English 
Ministry will perform its duty if it be in- 
attentive to the interests of such States. 
But it is one thing to admit the importance 
of the question and the deep interest which 
this country ought to take in it, and another 
to argue, that the Government should adopt 
any particular course of proceeding which 
an hon. Member may advise ; and I must 
confess that 1 am not prepared to accede to 
the proposal with which the hon. Gentle- 
man has concluded his address, because I 
do not think the siate of affairs in Europe 
and the complexion assumed by the trans- 
actions to which this Motion refers, are 
such as to call at present, for those steps 
which the hon. Gentleman recommends, 
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I entirely agree in the hon. Gentleman’s 
view of the object for which the German 
Confederacy was formed by the Treaty of 
Vienna: the main and principal object for 
which the Confederacy was established, 
was not only the internal and external 
safety of the States which compose it, but 
also the maintenance inviolate of their 
individual independence. It, therefore, 
cannot be denied, that anything which 
threatens to destroy or violate that inde- 
pendence, would be inconsistent with the 
principles on which the Confederacy was 
established, and would so far be a departure 
from the Treaty of Vienna, towhich all 
the great Powers of Europe were contract- 
ing parties. But what is the state of these 
transactions as far as they have gone? I 
am not standing here to express my appro- 
bation of those Resolutions of the Diet 
upon which the hon. Gentleman has 
founded his Motion: perhaps a Minister of 
this country is not called on to pronounce a 
judgment one way or the other on the acts 
of independent Governments, who must be 
considered prima facie the most competent 
judges of what is suited to their wants and 
existing situation. Whether these Resolu- 
tions, therefore, do, or do not, outstep the 
necessity of the case, I am, perhaps, as one 
of the Ministry, not called on to say ; but, 
in my own private opinion, I cannot help 
entertaining an apprehension, that the go- 
vernments who have entered into these 
Resolutions, have over-estimated the dan- 
gers against which they were endeavouring 
to guard, and not framed with the greatest 
possible degree of discretion that measure 
which they propose to apply as a remedy to 
the danger. But though I go thus far with 
the hon. Gentleman, prudence and discretion 
require that we should rather look dis- 
passionately at what has occurred, than 
come to a hasty conclusion upon what may 
yettakeplace. Uncertain facts, anddoubtful 
surmises, ought not to be the basis of any 
important proceedings. But all that we 
know at present is, that a certaii number 
of independent Sovereigns, united in a 
Confederacy which is sanctioned by all 
the great Powers of Europe, have unani- 
mously adopted some Resolutions applicable 
only to their own States, and not involving 
any point whatever which concerns their 
foreign relations with other independent 
Sovereigns. It, therefore, appears to me, 
that other States cannot found any just 
ground for interference with these Govern- 
ments on the Resolutions which they them- 
selves have voluntarily adopted, In our rela« 
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tions with foreign States, we can only con- ; 


sider the acts of the governments of those 
States, because, looking externally at the 


States themselves, it is by the acts of their | 
governments alone that foreign governments | 


are able to judge of their intentions. 
hon. Gentleman seems to apprehend that 
these Resolutions, if carried into effect to 


The | 


their fullest extent, may, in the first place | 
create differences between the Sovereigns | 
and their subjects, and subsequently give | 


rise to serious misunderstandings among the 


members of the Confederacy themselves. | 


But, in looking at these Resolutions, we | 


must not shut our eyes entirely to the facts 
which have gradually led to the adoption 
of those Resolutions ; and it is unquestion- 
able that there were many appearances in 
Germany of a disposition to disturb the 
internal tranquillity of the Confederacy on 
grounds which would not justify that 
disturbance. I allude to several public 
meetings, and more particularly to the 
meeting which took place at Hambach, 
with all the symptoms of excitement which 
were there exhibited. I will not deny, 
that if the Resolutions of the Diet are acted 
on to their full extent, steps may be taken 
which will so trench on individual rights, 
and will cause such serious differences 
among the Germanic body, and the indi- 
vidual members of the Confederacy, as may 
render it impossible to hope that the peace 
of Europe can be preserved; and if the 
peace of Europe should be broken on 
such grounds as these, it would, perhaps, 
give rise to a war, not merely between 
the States of Germany, but a war of 
opinion, which would spread its influence 
beyond the country whence it had its source; 
in which case this country would not only 
be entitled, but called on, to take such steps 
as circumstances might require to preserve 
Europe against the consequences of such an 
injurious and extensive principle of warfare. 
But when the hon. Gentleman calls on the 
House to address his Majesty to use his in- 
fluence with the Germanic Confederacy, I 
ought perhaps in the first place to ask, in 
what capacity he wishes his Majesty to in- 
terfere, whether he wishes him to interfere 
as king of Hanover or as King of England? 
Because if it is as king of Hanover, I should 
think that the hon. Gentleman will himself, 
on reflection, see that the British House of 
Commons has no claim to make such a re- 
quest. But if the hon. Gentleman proposes 
this Address to the King as Sovereign of 
Great Britain and as a party to the Treaty 
of Vienna, which established and secured 
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the independence of these States of Ger- 
many, I should then say, that the ground 
on which I resist the Motion is the ground 
of discretion. Not that I deny that the 
King of England has a right to express his 
opinion on this matter (for I agree with 
the hon. Gentleman that such a right most 
undoubtedly exists), but because I think 
that nothing has yet occurred which calls 
for such an interposition on his part, or on 
the part of this House, for such a premo- 
nition as is implied in the Motion. At the 
same time I can assure the hon. Gentleman, 
that the Government is not inattentive to 
those important events to which he has so 
ably drawn the attention of the House. I 
can also assure him, that even without such 
an Address as that which he has proposed, 
the advisers of his Majesty will deem it 
their duty to keep their attention fixed on 
those circumstances which are now taking 
place on the Continent of Europe, never, 
I trust, undervaluing their deep importance 
with reference to this country; because, let 
persons recommend as much as they will 
the propriety of England withdrawing 
itself from all political connection with the 
rest of the world, my opinion is, that as 
long as our commerce is of importance to 
us—as long as Continental armies are 
in existence—as long as it is possible 
that a power in one quarter may become 
dangerous to a power in another—so long 
must England look with interest on the 
transactions of the Continent, and so long 
is it proper for this country, in the main- 
tenance of itsown independence, not to shut 
its eyes to anything that threatens the in- 
dependence of Germany. But I cannot 
bring myself to believe that the alarm of 
the hon. Gentleman is really well-founded ; 
I cannot believe that any one administering 
the affairs of a great country can take so 
erroneous a view of its own interest, or of 
the interests of society, as to wish to de- 
prive those independent States of those con- 
stitutional rights, which are such a blessing 
to themselves, and certainly are no injury 
to their neighbours. I cannot believe that 
such a wish exists where there is a power 
to carry that wish into effect; or even if 
such a wish does exist, I cannot believe 
that those who have the desire deem it possi- 
ble for them in the present state of the world, 
to carry that wish into execution. | cannot 
believe that they can think it practicable, by 
mere military force, to deprive millions of 
men of those constitutional privileges which 
have been formally conceded to them ; be- 
cause that would be to impute: to them a 
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want of knowledge and judgment under 
which it is impossible to suppose persons 
to labour, whose extensive experience must 
have ledthem to a far different conclusion. I 
am, therefore, convinced that the intention 
of these Resolutions (however calculated 
they may be to excite alarm), was merely 
to guard against those local dangers, the 
existence of which it is impossible to deny, 
though I think their magnitude and im- 
portance have been greatly exaggerated. 
Under these circumstances, ‘when the con- 
templated purpose of guarding against these 
local dangers is accomplished, I cannot but 
believe that those Governments, on whose 
decision may depend not only the fate of 
Germany, but the peace of Europe, will 
have sufficient wisdom to abstain from pur- 
suing the matter to further extremities, and 
will foresee those perils which their moder- 
ation and forbearance may prevent. I can- 
not but believe, that while, on the one 
hand, the violent party, which is but small, 
will abstain from exciting further alarm, 
so, on the other hand, the Governments 
will see that there can be no advantage in 
trenching on the rights of the constitutional 
States, but that their own interests, as well 
as the interests of all Europe, will be most 
promoted by the preservation of peace. 
Under these circumstances, I feel it to be 
my duty to give a negative to the Motion 
of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Courtenay said, he did not rise either 
for the purpose of supporting the Motion 
then before the House, or of replying to 
the arguments of the noble Lord who had 
just sat down. With some few exceptions, 
he entirely concurred in al] that was stated 
by the noble Lord as an answer to the 
Motion, for the whole tenor of his speech 
went to uphold the principle of non-in- 
terference—a principle which he (Mr. Cour- 
tenay) had uniformly maintained. With 
his noble friend he recognized the doctrine, 
that, though a case might arise in which 
it would be necessary for us to interfere, yet, 
above all things, we ought to take care not 
to hasten the occasion for our interference 
by our own rashness. But his principal 
reason for rising was, that he could not re- 
frain from taking that opportunity of seek- 
ing for some explanations on foreign affairs, 
which must be deemed necessary under the 
present circumstances of Europe. He would 
admit that the present late period of the 
Session was not the most fit time for enter- 
ing into general discussions of such import- 
ant matters as our foreign relations, but 
still, late as it was, he thought they ought 
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not to depart without having some more full 
information on some points connected with 
that important subject than had yet been 
laid before them. He had stated the other 
night, and he would repeat that statement, 
that, however the situation of their estab- 
lishments might permit them to make a hos- 
tile demonstration, or even to go to war, such 
a step ought not to be taken, except in ex- 
treme cases, without coming down to that 
House for advice and assistance. It had 
been the custom of Ministers to make the 
House acquainted with their intention, 
when war was likely to break out on the 
Continent. Such was the course pursued 
by Mr. Canning, when he placed before 
the House the reasons why Ministers would 
not interfere between France and Spain, 
except the former actually invaded Por- 
tugal. No such principle appeared now 
to be acted on. Many circumstances had 
recently occurred in Europe, which, with 
reference to this point, required expla- 
nation. Some time ago, an Austrian force 
had entered the Legations, as they were 
denominated, which belonged to the Papal 
See—a circumstance that did not appear 
to him to be extraordinary, because Austria 
might be considered an Italian power under 
existing treaties. But, at a later period, 
France took possession of Ancona, a cir- 
cumstance which was passed over unnoticed ; 
and, with respect to what his Majesty’s 
Ministers had done on that occasion, the 
House remained in nearly complete igno- 
rance. There might, undoubtedly, be reasons 
for the non-interference of this Government 
on the occasion to which he alluded; but 
he called on Ministers to state on what 
ground they had not interfered. He was 
sure that his noble friend would not justify 
non-interference in this particular case, 
upon a general principle that England 
should not concern herself with the affairs 
of foreign countries. His noble friend could 
not say that the scene of action was too far 
off, for Greece, with which we had inter- 
fered, was still further, and not more use- 
ful or interesting to us than Italy. Perhaps 
his noble friend thought that the inter- 
ference of Austria justified that of France, 
but his noble friend should recollect that 
Austria was invited while France was not. 
It might be—and this he believed was the 
true state of the case—that France took 
possession of Ancona with the concurrence 
of England and the other Powers. He 
thought the last was really the case, and 
would state his reasons for thinking so. He 
must, however, charge the noble Lord with 
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some disingenuity in reference to this subject. 
In March last some questions were put to 
the noble Lord in regard to this expedition 
to Ancona. His answer upon that occasion 
was, that the naval commander had been 
recalled, that one of the principal officers of 
the land forces was also recalled, and his con- 
duct disapproved of by the French govern- 
ment. He (Mr. Courtenay), at the same 
time, asked the noble Lord what part of his 
conduct had been disapproved of, and to 
this he received no answer. The disappro- 
bation of the French government must have 
had reference to some matter of minor im- 
portance, because the French troops still 
kept possession of Ancona. When the noble 
Lord was asked the reason for this expe- 
dition, he referred to an explanation given 
a few days previously by M. Perier, the 
French minister ; and it was that explana- 
tion of M. Perier which made him believe 
that the French expedition had the con- 
currence of England. M. Perier said, ‘ Our 
expedition to Ancona, conceived in the in- 
terests of general peace, as well as in the 
political interests of France, has for its 
object the giving more activity to negotia- 
tionsin which all the Powers have concurred, 
with a view of placing upon a firm basis, at 
once, the security of the pontifical govern- 
ment and the tranquillity of the population, 
by means both efficacious and durable.” 
Now he wished to know what were the 
particular engagements with the Allied 
Powers from which the Papal government 
had departed, and the departure from which 
justified or called for this expedition. From 
a publication which appeared some time 
back in Paris, and from a recent publication 
in this country, it seemed to him that the 
interference in this case was upon a principle 
not heretofore recognized by England, and 
forming part of a system which would lead 
to interminable war. In this publication 
it was stated, that, on the 3lst of May, a 
paper was presented from the Allied Powers 
to the Papal government. It was not 
signed by England, because it was supposed 
that the signature would not be consistent 
with the laws of this country, which pro- 
hibited, under the penalty of a pramunire, 
the signature of any such document. It 
was, however, signed by the other powers. 
Now this note, addressed to the Papal go- 
vernme ,demanded the “ establishment in 
the Papal territories of a central board, 
charged with the revjsion of all the branches 
of administration, to act as a Council of 
State, and consist of the most distinguished 
citizens. It required also that a provincial 
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and communal council should be established 
upon the principle of popular representa- 
tion ; that a new and improved system of 
civil and criminal law should be introduced, 
more simple, and in some conformity with 
the knowledge of the age; lastly, the se- 
cularization of employments, in other words, 
that laymen should not be altogether ex- 
cluded by law from all affairs of the least 
importance.” It was impossible that any 
interference could be more arbitrary and 
more direct than this. It went beyond the 
Order in Council. It was, in fact, nothing 
more nor less than imposing a complete 
Reform Bill on a foreign state. He was not 
there to defend or to condemn the system 
of Papal government in the States of the 
Church. It might be good, or it might be 
bad; but good or bad, it was not the busi- 
ness of this country to interfere with it. 
This was a proceeding so strong, an inter- 
ference so direct, and, as he thought, so 
unjustifiable, that it called for satisfactory 
and full explanation. If it was right to 
present the original note, there could be no 
doubt of the right to press the execution of 
it by force. But even admitting the right, 
why should the enforcement of it be in- 
trusted solely to France? Perhaps Austria 
was a consenting party, having herself be- 
fore occupied part of the Papal territories, 
though with a very different object: per- 
haps the other Powers were consentin 

parties, but, at all events, England should 
have taken part in directing the force ne- 
cessary to accomplish the proposed object. 
Ministers took great credit to themselves 
for having preserved the peace of Europe, 
and the member for Devonshire [Lord 
Ebrington we believe], the other night, in 
recounting their merits and their claims to 
support, mentioned Reform, retrenchment, 
and the preservation of peace, as the great 
principles by which their public conduct 
was directed, and those on which they came 
into office. They had, it was true, carried 
their plan of Reform, but it remained yet 
to be proved whether it would be a source 
of good or evil, whether a curse or a bless- 
ing to the country. Retrenchment was 
the second claim to support put forward by 
Ministers on taking office, but he believed 
they already found so much had previously 
been done in the way of retrenchment that 
it was impossible for them to carry it so far 
as they expected. As regarded the preserv- 
ation of peace, the present and the late 
Government acted in this respect on the 
same principle, however different might be 
the means by which they proposed to at- 
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tain the object. There was nothing in the 
Administration of the Duke of Wellington 
inconsistent with a pacific policy, and he 
heard the noble Earl, at the head of the 
present Government, express his approba- 
tion of all that had been done under the 
late Government after the revolt of the 
Belgians. He would not, however, go into 
the case of Belgium, except to observe, that 
if any embarrassments had arisen in the 
progress of negotiations for arranging the 
differences between Belgium and Holland, 
they were not attributable to the Duke of 
Wellington’s Administration. The great 
sources of difficulty seemed to be the set- 
tlement of the debt and the navigation of the 
rivers, and those had arisen since the present 
Ministers came into office. The Ministers 
themselves admitted that they were in a 
state of embarrassment with respect to 
Greece ; but as the papers which had lately 
been laid before the House would require 
an ample discussion, he should, on the pre- 
sent occasion only say, that, at all events 
any conflict in the affairs of Greece could 
not be traced to the Duke of Wellington, 
as our first interference with that country 
originated with Mr. Canning, of whose 
Administration the present Foreign Secre- 
tary wasa Member. With respect to Po- 
land, the noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had promised, that as soon as 
the documents connected with the subject 
should be received from the Russian Go- 
vernment, he would be ready to state what 
were the views of the present Ministers 
upon that important subject. He should 
not enter into the case of Portugal, but 
wished to ask one or two questions. He 
doubted, whether in the affair of Portugal, 
Ministers adhered to the principle of strict 
neutrality between the two contending 
parties. He confessed, so far as he under- 
stood this case, the instructions given to the 
British ships and the British force were 
such as the nature of the case warranted 
and called for. These instructions were, 
that they were to take no part in the busi- 
ness ; that they were not to interfere un- 
less Spain did. But he wished to ask 
whether the British ships on that station 
did not give some countenance to Don Pe- 
dro’s squadron not quite consistent with 
the principle of strict neutrality, and 
whether there was not one of our ships of 
war present when Don Pedro was landing ? 
If such was the fact it might be considered 
to be a breach of neutrality, as it implicated 
us in the captures that were made in our 
presence ; and the same observation would 
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apply to the force before Lisbon, which 
might be construed into forming part of 
the blockading force. He did not say that 
circumstances had actually occurred to im- 
plicate his Majesty’s ships, but it was im- 
portant thata satisfactory explanation should 
be given, to remove all doubts upon the 
subject. He should also like to know 
whether an English officer who accom- 
panied Lord William Russell had proceeded 
to the quarters of Don Pedro, for that cer- 
tainly did not bear the character of neutral- 
ity. It was important to ascertain with 
certainty the principles on which Govern- 
ment were now acting with respect to the 
question of interference, that the House 
might see how far they differed from, or 
were consistent with, the principle of our 
former policy. He had now before him 
the declaration made in the first case of in- 
terference, by Mr. Canning and Lord 
Castlereagh. In the year 1820, when the 
state of Spain was such as called for, 
whether justly or unjustly he did not pre- 
tend to say, the interference of France, the 
same language was held by England re- 
specting the principle of non-intervention, 
and the case in which only a departure 
from that principle could be justified. The 
language of the document in which the sen- 
timents of the Government of this country 
were recorded had, he knew, the full con- 
currence of Mr. Canning, who, he believed, 
had taken part in the preparation of the 
document. The principles then laid down 
were applicable to all circumstances. It 
stated: ‘ The present state of Spain, nodoubt, 
‘seriously extends the range of political 
‘ agitation in Europe, but it must neverthe« 
‘ less be admitted, that there is no portion 
‘of Europe of equal magnitude, in which 
‘such a revolution could have happened, 
‘less likely to menace other States with 
‘that direct and imminent danger, which 
‘has always been regarded, at least in this 
‘country, as alone constituting the case 
‘ which would justify external interference.’* 
Now he desired to know from the noble 
Lord whether thé Papal States were in that 
condition which, menacing this country 
with direct and imminent danger, could 
alone justify interference. He knew that 
the interference with the internal affairs of 
Greece had been justified on the plea that 
it was the land of Homer. Perhaps a jus- 
tification might be found for interfering with 
the internal affairs of Italy on the plea that 
it was the country of Virgil ; but he was 
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John Bull enough to direct his solicitude 
in the first instance to taking care of the 
land of Milton. In the year 1821, when 
Lord Castlereagh was separated from Mr. 
Canning, the policy of England was ex- 
plained in similar terms with reference to 
the invasion of Naples by the Austrians. It 
was then stated by Lord Castlereagh : “‘ No 
Government can be more prepared than 
the British Government is, to uphold the 
right of any state or states to interfere 
where their own immediate security or 
essential interests are seriously endangered 
by the internal transactions of another 
state. But, as they regard the assump- 
tion of such right as only to be justified by 
the strongest necessity, and to be limited 
and regulated thereby, they cannot admit 
that this right can receive a general and 
indiscriminate application, to all revolution- 
ary movements, without reference to their 
immediate bearing upon some particular 
state or states, or be made prospectively the 
basis of an alliance.”* He could not but 
obserye that it was rather a curious cir- 
cumstance that Austria and Prussia, if he 
had been rightly informed, had concurred 
in recommending this parliamentary reform 
to the Pope which it was said the French 
troops went to enforce. This showed that 
these states were not actuated in the whole 
of their conduct by that abstract love of 
despotism which had been represented as 
their only moving principle, but that a 
rational regard for self-preservation and 
self-interest governed their conduct as it did 
the conduct of others. Why should not 
his Holiness the Pope have credit for the 
same feelings? In the Verona correspond- 
ence, again, the same principles would be 
found laid down very explicitly. Mr. 
Canning then said ‘We disclaim for our- 
‘ selves, and deny for other powers, the 
‘ right of requiring any changes in the in- 
‘ ternal institutions of independent states 
‘ with the menace of hostile attack in case 
‘ of refusal.’t He should beglad to find 
that this country had not been a party to 
any such measure against the Papal States. 
The next authority he would take the 
liberty of quoting to the House was 
that of Earl Grey himself. The noble 
Earl had publicly delivered the follow- 
ing dictum upon the subject: —“ He 
knew of no principle more odious and 
unjust than that of dictating a change 
of constitution to a foreign state.” He 
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forbore to inquire what that constitution 
was, by whom adopted, or by whom ac- 
knowledged. The noble Earl further said, 
that “it was enough for him to find a 
constitution established in any country to 
prevent his interfering with it ;” and that, 
“ Reformer as he was, he would not con- 
sent to a Reform dictated by a foreign 
power.”* Upon another occasion Earl Grey 
had declared, that “‘ Whenever the circum- 
stances of a state, or any particular occur- 
rences with regard to it, endangered the 
safety of a neighbouring power, that power 
was justified, upon the ground of self-pre- 
servation, in interfering. That was the 
only ground upon which any man having 
any pretensions to the name or character of 
a statesman would think of resting a justi- 
fication of interference with the internal 
affairs of another state.” He had now 
produced ample authorities in support of 
his doctrine, and he hoped the noble Lord 
opposite would be able to show that the 
principle established by these authorities 
had not been contemned and departed from 
in the foreign policy of this country within 
the last two years. If he adverted to the 
question of the Russian-Dutch Loan, he 
could assure the House it was not with the 
intention of dwelling upon it. He had but 
a single observation to make. The right 
hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. Stanley), had thrown out a bait to 
the Opposition side of the House, which 
would have been successful if offered at the 
proper time. He had appealed to them 
to say whether, as men of honour, they 
would have refused to pay the money 
in question to Russia. He had no hesitation 
in saying that he believed under similar 
circumstances he should concur in the pay- 
ment of such money. But under what 
circumstances had they been called upon to 
vote the other night? It was a case re- 
quiring information. The fullest inform- 
ation ought to have been laid before the 
House, but his Majesty’s Ministers refused 
to give them any. He therefore had 
felt himself justified in voting in the mi- 
nority, although, he believed, that, had he 
been in his Majesty’s Councils he should 
have taken the same course as his Majesty’s 
present Ministers had done. It was only 
by an equitable interpretation of the treaty, 
combined with a conviction, that the late con- 
duct of Russia with regard to Belgium was 
in the spirit of the treaty, that she could 
be entitled toreceive the money. And the 
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equity of the treaty couldon!y be ascertained 
by reference to all the circumstances which 
the papers moved for would have disclosed. 
He held himself, therefore, perfectly justi- 
fied in his vote; and he hoped the day 
would arrive when the whole of the trans- 
action with respect to Ministers would be 
satisfactorily explained to the House. When 
that period should arrive he hoped that it 
would be shown that our ancient ally, 
Holland, had not been ill used. They 
might justify the language of taunt and 
sneer in which Holland had been alluded 
to, but he could assure the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that such language had 
strengthened the belief out of doors in the 
unmerited ill-usage of that country. He 
could not but express his disapprobation of 
that part of the transaction which related 
to the guarantee of this country of the 
integrity and inviolability of Belgium. He 
protested against it in conformance with 
the pacific principle with which he set out. 
The late Sir James Mackintosh, in a speech 
which he delivered upon Portugal, went out 
of his way to condemn the practice of 
guarantees, whereby he observed a country 
often brought war upon itself a century 
after all interest in the transaction on the 
part of the guaranteeing power had ceased. 
What was proposed to be gained by such a 
guarantee? Was there any continental 
power not just as well disposed to respect 
Belgium without as with the guarantee ? 
If Russia and France were to go to war, 
and either violate the territory of Belgium, 
would England, Prussia, and Austria, go 
to war, on that account? It was more 
probable that if Russia and France were to 
go to war, the other Powers of the Conti- 
nent would join on one side or the other ; 
and it was extremely improbable that, in 
that case all four Powers would respect 
the neutrality of Belgium to avoid the 
hostility of England. But it would be 
much better to stipulate for the neutrality 
of Belgium, when the occasion should 
arise, as had been done in the Polish war, 
They had been told 
that the policy of England was, to keep 
Belgium out of the hands of France, and 
that that policy had dictated the Treaty of 
Vienna. But was it not also a sub- 
stantive object with the parties to that 
treaty to give Holland greater territory 
and power than she had before? If this 
were so, then had the late arrangements 
been decidedly against the settled policy 
of this country and of Europe. He 
had taken the liberty of putting these 
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questions to the noble Secretary of 
State for the Foreign Department in the 
hope that he might be able to give satis- 
factory answers to them. He had been 
actuated less by a spirit of hostility than he 
should, perhaps, receive credit for. He 
could assure the noble Lord that the deep 
concern he felt for the honour of the 
country in the estimation of foreign states 
was much stronger than his feeling of 
hostility to the Government, although he 
should not be guilty of the affectation of 
saying that he felt no hostility towards the 
Ministers. He, therefore, assured the noble 
Lord that it would give him sincere pleasure 
if, in answering these questions, he should 
be able to satisfy the House and the coun- 
try that he had pursued a pacific policy, 
and that he had not sanctioned or concurred 
in any interference with other states which 
the cases did not fully justify. The right 
hon. Member concluded by moving as an 
Amendment to Mr. Bulwer’s Motion to 
leave out from the word “ that” to the end 
of the question, in order to add the words 
“he will be graciously pleased to give di- 
rections that there be laid before this House 
Copies of any representation made under 
his Majesty’s authority, or by other powers 
with his Majesty’s concurrence, to the Pa- 
pal Government, in the years 1831 or 
1832, concerning the internal affairs of the 
Pope’s dominions ; and Copies or Extracts 
of such Communications as have taken place 
between his Majesty and the Austrian and 
French Governments relative to the occu- 
pation of a part of the Papal dominions by 
the troops of those Powers ; also, the dates 
of the ratification of each Power respect- 
ively of the treaty between his Majesty, 
the emperors of Austria and Russia, the 
king of Prussia, and the king of the Bel- 
gians, concluded on the 15th of November, 
1831,” instead thereof. 

Colonel Evans was glad to find that the 
right hon.. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, had taken the affairs of Europe 
under his special patronage. The right 
hon. Gentleman maintained, that France 
had no right to send the expedition which 
had been sent to Ancona. Now, he (Co- 
lonel Evans) would maintain, on the other 
hand, that France was perfectly warranted 
in sending that expedition to Ancona. He 
hoped that the good of mankind, and of 
Europe would be promoted by that expedi- 
tion, and he trusted that the French troops 
would not be withdrawn from the Papal 
dominions until the Austrian troops were 
also withdrawn, and until the great object 
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of sending the French troops there, namely, 
the establishment of peace and good order 
in the Papal states, so as to preserve the 
tranquillity of Europe, had been finally ac- 
complished. The right hon. Gentleman had 
referred to that now somewhat stale topic, 
the Russian-Dutch loan , and in doing so, 
he had candidly admitted, that if he stood 
in the shoes of his Majesty’s Ministers, he 
should have felt himself bound to continue 
the payments of that loan. It would have 
been well if the candour of the right hon. 
Gentleman in that instance had been im- 
itated by the other Members of that party 
with whom he acted, as the House and the 
country would, in that case, have been spar- 
ed much useless discussion. The right hon. 
Gentleman next proceeded to Portugal, and 
he arraigned his Majesty’s Government 
because one of our frigates had been pre- 
sent at the disembarkation of Don Pedro’s 
forces at Oporto. Why, the same argu- 
ment would apply with equal force to the 
presence at this moment of a British fleet 
in the Tagus. Was it possible that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not see that the 
object of the presence of a British fleet in 
the Tagus, and of a British frigate at 
Oporto, was one and the same, namely, the 
protection of British interests and British 
property, and the strict enforcement of 
neutrality with regard to both? The right 
hon. Gentleman had also condemned what 
he supposed would be the effect of the pre- 
sence of an officer of ours connected with 
the mission to Lisbon having been sent to 
the head-quarters of Don Pedro. Now, if 
he (Colone] Evans) had any thing to charge 
against his Majesty’s Government oni this 
head, it was becatise it had refrained from 
making the same recognition of the rights 
of the Queen Donna Maria, and of that 
army which, under her standard at present, 
was in occupation of alarge portion of Portu- 
gal as it had done of the government of Don 
Miguel. If the rights of the two brothers, 
Don Pedro and Don Miguel, were equal, 
and if we had sent a diplomatic agent to the 
head-quarters of Don Miguel, it was ob- 
vious that we had an equal right to send 
a diplomatic agent to the head-quarters of 
Don Pedro. The principal object which 
he (Colonel Evans) had in rising on this 
occasion, was to refer to an article which 
had appeared in one of the papers of that 
morning. They had been énformed by a 
despatch, published a few days ago, that a 
Colonel Hodges had distinguished himself 
in a most honourable and gallant manner 
in the service of Don Pedro, ina late action 
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near Oporto; and, for his part, he thought 
that the French and English who had so 
gallantly embarked in such a cause, were 
entitled to the highest praise and honour. 
However, there were persons who might 
take a different view of the matter, and 
there were one or two journals in the me- 
tropolis, in the interest of Don Miguel, 
which of course did so. He did not quarrel 
with those papers in condemning, if they so 
thought proper, the conduct of those French 
and English who took part with Don Pe- 
dro, but he thought it was highly unjusti- 
fiable for them to resort to the publication 
of unfounded calumnies and insinuations 
against them. With regard to this gentle- 
man of the name of Hodges, who had been 
thus attacked that morning in one of the 
journals in the interest of Don Migtel, he 
(Colonel Evans) begged to take that oppor- 
tunity to say, that he knew the gentleman 
of that name, and that he was not acquaint- 
ed with any individual of more gallant or 
unimpeachable conduct—of conduct more 
becoming the gentleman and the soldier. 
With regard to the motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Coventry, he thought that it had 
been fully justified by that hon. Member— 
that he had satisfactorily established his 
case, and completely sustained the objects 
and grounds of his Motion. The question 
was, whether those princes, or their re- 
presentatives, who had assembled at the Di- 
et of Frankfort, had or had not violated the 
rights and privileges of those different states 
of Germany, to the preservation of which 
tights we, as a party to the Treaty of Vi- 
enna, were a guaranteeing power; and 
whether the preservation of the independ. 
ence of those various states, sittiated as they 
were in the heart of Europe, was not ab- 
solutely necessary, not only for the honour 
of this country, but for the maintenance 
of the rights of Europe, and the preserv- 
ation of the independence of mankind. His 
noble friend, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, it appeared to him, hail not adduced 
any arguments to rebut thé statement of 
his hon. friend, the member for Coventry, on 
that head. His noble friend admitted our 
right to interfere in this instance, but he de- 
nied the discretion of doing so. He believ- 
ed, in fact, that his noble friend did not so 
much deny the discretion of our interfer- 
ence, as the discretion of interfering in the 
way proposed by the present vote. Indeed, 
he happened to know, from foreigners coti- 
nected with the diplomatic missions in this 
country, that the noble Lord and his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, though they had fot 
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thought it prudent or expedient to say so 
in their places in Parliament, had already 
interfered in a manner that did them much 
honour, and which he hoped might event- 
ually lead to results of the most gratifying 
description. The hon. Member concluded 
by expressing his determination to support 
the Motion, as he conceived, after what had 
been doite by the king of Hanover, that 
this country was imperatively called upon 
to interfere in the way proposed. 

Mr. Hume said, that he had heard with 
great satisfaction, a considerable portion of 
the speéch of the noble Lord (Lord Palmers- 
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ton); but he regretted, at the same time, | 


that the noble Lord had not directed him- 
self more to the principal part of the speech 
of his hon. friend who had brought forward 
this Motion. ‘The question was, whether 
the privileges of those smaller States of 
Germany which had been guaranteed by 
the Powers of Europe by the Treaty of 
1815, and by Great Britain amongst the 
rest, were destroyed, or in danger of being 
destroyed? Now, if anything could be more 
inimical to the feelings, and injurious to the 
interests, of the people of England and Ger- 
many, it was, that the military despots of 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, should be per- 
mitted to immerse Europe once more in the 
darkest ignorance, by putting down the 
Press, by extinguishing all means of in- 
struction, and by crushing altogether the 
spirit of liberty and independence. The 
noble Lord admitted, that great alarm ex- 
isted in this country on this subject, and 
there was no doubt that such was the case, 
for we stood in this peculiar situation. 
The present Government had declared its 
determination to adhere as far as possible 
to the principle of non-interference in the 
affairs of other countries ; but as far as he 
had been able to give his attention to its 
proceedings, it appeared to him that there 
had been nothing of consistency in its con- 
duct in that respect. In fact, it appeared 
to him that the present Government was 
ready to interfere whenever it suited its 
convenience to do so, and that, when, as on 
the present occasion, it did not suit its con- 
veniénce to do so, it was always ready to 
come forward with some excuse for its con- 
duct. He (Mr.. Hume) had always said, 
that the policy of England was to avoid a 
meddling interference in the affairs of other 
states, and it appeared to him, that when- 
ever we had interfered, we had done so mis- 
chievously. We had incurred great expense 
in that waywe had, during thirty years, 
been the constant dupes of promises, and 
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our interference during that period in con- 
tinental affairs, instead of having been pro- 
ductive of good, appeared to him to have 
been followed by great evil. He feared 
that even our interference in the case of 
Belgium would be productive of no bencfit 
either to this country or to Belgium. But 
if we had thought fit to interfere as re~ 
garded Belgium, and as regarded the Pope, 
he thought that those who had done so 
could produce no argument to justify their 
non-interference in this case. It was plain 
that we in England were not compromised 
by what the king of Hanover might do, 
and it was equally plain that the King of 
England was not at all bound by what the 
king of Hanover had done. He was ready 
to admit with the noble Lord, that con- 
sidering Hanover as separate and apart 
from this country, there was a great dis- 
tinction to be drawn between the acts of 
the king of Hanover and the acts of the 
king of England, but the majority of per- 
sons would not be able to appreciate the 
justice of such a distinction, mote especially 
when they found that the King of England as 
king of Hanover, on the 10th of May last, 
gave his assent to that infamous Protocol 
of the Diet of Frankfort, which aimed a 
deadly blow at the liberties of Europe— 
which at once put down the Press— 
which introduced military force to overawe 
the lesser states of Germany, and to crush 
their independence—and which effected a 
complete destruction of those rights and 
privileges which had been solemnly guaran- 
teed to them by the Treaty of Vienna. 
True it was, that his Majesty’s Ministers, 
as Ministers of the King of England, were 
not responsible for such conduct ; but it was 
equaily true, that the noble Lord, as Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs to this country, 
should have entered his protest in stronger 
language, and in a more forcible manner, 
than he had done that night, against the 
proceedings which had been adopted by the 
armed despots of the Continent for the pur- 
pose of crushing the independence of the 
smaller states of Germany. If we should 
ever admit the expediency of this country 
interfering in the affairs of Europe, it 
was when the liberties of Europe were 
about to be destroyed; and if ever our 
interposition was justifiable and imperative, 
it was when it was required for the pre- 
servation of the privileges and rights of 
the smaller states of Germany. He for 
one thought that it was calculated to throw 
doubt and suspicion on the head of the Go-« 
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liberties of Europe and the rights of man- 
kind were menaced with destruction by a 
conspiracy of armed despots—when every 
sort of freedom and independence was put 
down in the lesser States of Germany— 
when their different assemblies were no 
longer to be allowed the expression of their 
opinions, and when those states were about 
being placed under complete subjection by 
the military forces of the despots of Austria 
and Prussia, this country did not at once 
come forward and raise its voice against such 
iniquitous proceedings. Did the noble 
Lord think that if those military despots 
should succeed in doing that which he had 
admitted they had no right to do—namely, 
in crushing the independence of the lesser 
states of Germany—did the noble Lord 
imagine, that if that should come to pass, 
the people of England would be content or 
satisfied at finding that the King of England, 
the Sovereign of a free country, was a par- 
ticipator in such a measure—a measure 
that would be sure to excite the execration 
of the civilized world? He had always 
regretted the connexion of England with 
Hanover, for that connexion had been an 
unceasing source of evils to this country. 
He was sorry to see the Government of 
England about to lose its reputation in 
Europe as a liberal Government, and as the 
protector of liberal institutions ; and that, 
tuo, at a moment when the people of Eng- 
land had just secured for themselves the 
maintenance of their own rights and privi- 
leges. He was sorry to see our good name 
thus endangered by our unfortunate con- 
nexion with Hanover. It was impossible 
for any man to believe that the King of 
England could be sincere in maintaining 
the privileges of Europe, when they found 
him, as king of Hanover, giving his assent 
to a measure which went to put down 
liberty, not only in Hanover, but in all the 
minor States of Germany. If Germany 
should be thus overwhelmed and overrun 
by the armed forces of military despots, 
what security had they that France would 
not be made the next object of attack ; and 
could they be quite certain that they had 
nothing to fear themselves? It was only 
requisite to devote an ordinary degree of 
attention to the conduct of those despots, 
to perceive that the measures which they 
had just commenced in France were finally 
intended to put down liberty in France, 
and if that was the case (and who could 
doubt it?) would it not be better for Eng- 
Jand that his Majesty’s Ministers should at 
once express their abhorrence, in the 
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strongest possible language, of such conduct, 
and at once exert the influence of this 
country (if we did not possess influence on 
the Continent, we had at all events paid 
for it) in putting a stop to such proceedings? 
He trusted that the spirit of Germany 
would itself be aroused, and that those 
military despots would be stopped in their 
atrocious efforts to crush the liberties of 
Europe. The measure with which they 
had commenced was a flagrant violation of 
the Treaty of Vienna. Let any man read 
the 18th Article of that Treaty, and he 
would find that by it the liberty of the 
Press was sanctioned in every State 
in Germany. How was that to be recon- 
ciled with the Protocol of the Diet of 
Frankfort, which utterly proscribed the 
liberty of the Press, and under which, as 
he had been informed, several ably-con- 
ducted journals had been already put down 
in different parts of Germany, contrary 
to all law, and without even the usual 
legal forms? Their sole crime was the 
expression of the public opinion. He 
knew it was unnecessary for him o 
state, that Earl Grey and his associates had 
nothing to do with the proceedings of the 
king of Hanover; but it would be found 
difficult, in the opinion of the people, to 
separate the conduct of the king of Han- 
over from the conduct of the King of Eng- 
land. He wished, therefore, the noble Lord 
had been more explicit in declaring the 
opinions, not of the king of Hanover, but 
of the Government of England, and to 
adopt such measures as were calculated to 
rouse a people to overcome that oppression 
which threatened them. The noble Lord 
ought to do this, more particularly at a time 
when England was congratulating herself 
on the glorious privileges which she had 
recently attained ; for when the people of 
England saw Poland sacrificed almost with- 
out a word of remonstrance—when they 
saw this succeeded by a new attempt to ex- 
tend a sphere of tyranny, and to reduce 
under the dominion of despotism a country 
so worthy of freedom as Germany—would 
they not begin to consider these transactions 
as part of a systematic attack upon the 
liberties of all the free European states? 
Where, indeed, was this to stop? Noman 
could tell ; and unless the Government took 
every measure to express their strong dis- 
approbation of this gross infraction of the 
treaty, they would be shrinking from. their 
duty. The noble Lord said, he could not 
agree to the Address. He could not conceive 
what objection could be taken to it, Such 
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objection was contrary to the general tenor 
of the noble Lord’s speech ; if there existed 
matter requiring discretion not stated, that 
was no reason why the power of the Go- 
vernment to interfere discreetly and effica- 
ciously should not be increased by an Ad- 
dress from that House. Such an Address 
would, in point of fact, materially strengthen 
the hands of his Majesty’s Goyernment, 
and give additional weight to their remon- 
strances. In conclusion, he begged leave to 
congratulate the hon. member for Totness 
on the candid avowal made by him, that if 
Ministers had been beaten on the question 
of the Russian-Dutch Loan, and the Tories 
had come into power, they would have felt 
themselves under the same obligation to 
pay the money. He did not know what 
the right hon. Gentleman’s friends, the 
Tories, would say to him, but the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement completely 
proved that he had taken a right view of 
the question, and given a correct vote. 
Every post brought Tory papers from the 
country, in which Hume and extravagance 
were placed in conjunction ; but he could 
see as far into a millstone as another, and 
he felt that he was acting for the advantage 
of the country in refusing to be made the 
tool of so obnoxious a stratagem. He gave 
his cordial support to the Motion. 

Mr. Wyse said, that Tory England had 
been constantly interfering in the affairs of 
the Continent, and opposing continental 
liberty, and he did not see why liberal 
England should not interfere to protect it. 
He thought this one of the strongest cases 
to justify an interference. In discussing 
this question, the House ought to consider 
whether it was possible for England to 
separate her interests from those of the 
Continent. Although her position was in- 
sular, there was not a movement that could 
take place amongst the nations of Europe, 
which must not have some tendency to af- 
fect our free institutions. It became that 
House-of Parliament, therefore, to express 
its reprobation of the acts which had taken 
place lately in the Diet of Frankfort. The 
protocol of that Diet violated not only the 
indefeasible rights of man, but those rights 
as sanctioned and guaranteed by the Treaty 
of Vienna. The question was, whether 
despotism or liberty should prevail in the 
civilized world? That was no subject for 
indifference ; and though there was danger 
in war, yet he thought war was not the 
only danger to be feared. The triumph of 
despotism was yet more dangerous. The 
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House of Commons ought to come to the 
determination of deprecating such conduct 
in the first instance, so that if subsequent 
circumstances should bring us into the con- 
flict, we might be able to say, that from 
the very first we took our stand against it. 
The peculiar situation of Germany made 
the preservation of its independence of the 
greatest importance to every free state in 
Europe. It formed a barrier between the 
barbarous power of Russiz on the north 
and the free states of the south, whilst from 
its literature, its knowledge, and its civiliz- 
ation, it became a moral as well as a phy- 
sical barrier—a guarantee for and a guard 
of the liberties of the southern states of 
Europe. On this ground, if there were no 
other, she ought to be properly and ener- 
getically supported. If we surrendered her 
up—if we did not interfere—he meant 
morally, for the moral power of England 
was great even with the despots—unless 
we expressed our sense of what was 
going forward, Russia would trample on 
Germany, and advance her legions to the 
frontiers of France. Nor did he see how 
France could resist Russia, combined as she 
would be with the powers of Austria and 
Prussia. In his opinion, these hostile de- 
monstrations to France called for serious 
consideration. He thought that the people 
of this country should not have their name 
bandied about among the nations of the 
earth as the great possessors of free institu- 
tions, and the great protectors of those who 
aspired to possess them, while, at the same 
time, they set their face against the efforts 
of freemen throughout the Continent. The 
name of England had been stained in Italy, 
and stained in the north. They were 
taunted with the course they had pursued 
towards Portugal—taunted with the course 
they had pursued towards Belgium—and 
last, although not least, they were taunted. 
with their conduct towards Poland, now, 
unhappily, almost erased from the list of 
states, and deprived of her nationality, 
and even of her language. These were 
some of the consequences of that policy, 
which he thought called loudly for a change, 
consistent with the character of the country 
and the wishes of the people. 

Viscount Palmerston felt desirous to 
make a few observations in reply to those 
whichthehon.member for Totness, and other 
hon. Members, had addressed to the House. 
He wished, in the first place, to advert to 
what had fallen from the hon. member for 
Middlesex. It was important that it should 
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be well understood, that for what the king 
of Hanover had cone, at the instance of 
his constitutional advisers as king of Hano- 
ver, the constitutional advisers of the King 
of England were no more answerable than 
were the advisers of the king of Hanover 
answerable for what was done by the king 
of England. But he (Lord Palmerston) 
would be wanting in the performance of 
his duty to the House, if he did not take 
that opportunity to assure it, that the king 
of Hanover was as much alive to the con- 
stitutional principles on which the throne 
of Hanover was founded, as ever the King 
had been to the principles on which his 
throne was founded since his accession to 
it; and if a proof were required of that 
statement, it was to be found in a fact 
which he had reason to know was well 
founded, though, of course, he had not had 
official knowledge of it—namely, that sub- 
sequently to the period when the king of 
Hanover had given his assent to the reso- 
lutions of the Diet of Frankfort, he had 
transmitted a communication to the states 
of Hanover, the object of which was to 
confirm and enlarge the privileges granted 
to his subjects there. So far, therefore, 
from the king of Hanover doing any thing 
to destroy constitutional principles in 
Hanover, it was plain from this. fact, that 
he was anxious to maintain them there, as 
he was anxious to maintain them as king 
of England, in this country ; and the com- 
munication to which he (Lord Palmerston) 
had just referred, was, he believed, at that 
moment under the consideration of the 
states of Hanover. He begged to remind 
the hon. member for Totness, that the 
pledges given by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
on their accession to office, were Reform, 
Retrenchment, and Peace, and that there 
was nothing about non-interference. [Mr. 
Courtenay said “ Non-intervention.”] He 
should not talk of non-intervention, for it 
was not an English word. The principle 
of interference meant either interference 
by force of arms, or by friendly counsel and 
advice. Now, he thought, the principle for 
this Government to proceed upon, was that 
of non-interference by force of arms in the 
affairs of any other country ; but he did not 
think that we should be precluded, where 
it was expedient for us to do so, from in- 
terfering by friendly counsel and advice. 
When we talked of the principle of non- 
interference, it meant that it would not be 
expedient, on the part of this Government, 
to interfere by force of arms to dictate to 
any other state with respect to its internal 
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affairs. That was the principle on which 
his Majesty’s Government had acted in the 
cases referred to, though they had not ab- 
stained from proffering friendly counsel and 
advice. It was at the joint request of 
Austria and France, that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had in that way interfered to 
restore tranquillity to the Papal states, but 
they never contemplated any recourse to 
arms on the rejection of any advice which 
they might give. They had merely inter- 
fered as a friendly power, and, as he had 
said, at the instance of Austria and France, 
who might be benefited by the mediation of 
a neutral and disinterested power. He 
was sure that the course which had been 
taken had contributed to the preservation 
of the peace of Europe. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, that the Government, not 
content with the Reform Bill at home, had 
tendered to the Pope a representative 
constitution, but he should recollect that 
the memorandum to which he thus alluded 
had been agreed to by Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia. It was, therefore, obvious that all 
the interference that had been experienced 
by the Italian and Papal states was founded 
upon the most friendly feelings, as well as 
upon the desire which was felt on the part 
of the British Government to preserve the 
peace of Europe. With respect to Belgium, 
it had always seemed to him that the most 
important consideration attached to the 
independence of that country was the 
maintenance of a strict neutrality on her 
part, and the prevention of her again be- 
coming the theatre of war on which the 
great continental Powers might, as hereto- 
fore, fight out their national quarrels. It 
was of the greatest importance to the pre- 
servation of the general peace, that the 
Belgian territory should be rescued from 
the possibility of becoming again the scene 
of war ; and it was of equal, if not greater, 
importance, that France should, as she now 
had done, assent to the necessity of, and 
become a party to, the maintenance of the 
neutrality of Belgium. As to Portugal, 
and to the encouragement, or rather the in- 
terference, which was imputed to the pre- 
sent Government in the present struggle in 
that kingdom, he had only to say that 
England had taken no part whatever in the 
affair, save only to prohibit, or rather to 
deter, the Spanish troops from interfering 
in the quarrel. It ought not to be forgot~ 
ten, however, that there were British 
residents both at Lisbon and Oporto, whose 
commercial relations with Portugal compel- 
led them to remain there, Those persons 
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were entitled to the protection of Great 
Britain, and it was, therefore, the duty of 
the British commanders to afford them 
that protection. They had wished that 
the British force should come up into the 
harbour, but acting under the instructions 
of his (Lord Palmerston’s) right hon, friend 
(Sir James Graham), the British Admiral 
did not conceive himself at liberty, even to 
this extent, to comply with the wishes of the 
British residents, The presence of our fleet 
in that quarter, he must beg to say, was 
the whole extent of the interference of the 
naval force at Oporto ; and that force gave 
no protection, nor any assistance, towards 
the landing of Don Pedro’s armament. 
Lord William Russell, so far from lending 
his countenance towards Don Pedro's en- 
terprise, sent an officer to his head quarters 
with an exact detail of the orders which 
had been transmitted to him from his 
Government, which officer, after delivering 
his message, was despatched to the Spanish 
frontier, in order to watch the movements 
of the Spanish forces, and, so far from there 
being a feeling on the part of the Portu- 
guese or Spanish Governments that Great 
Britain was affording any assistance to either 
of the contending parties, the very reverse 
was the fact; for there was so good an 
understanding between the several govern- 
ments, that the officer charged with the 
duty to which he had referred, proceeded 
on his mission with the consent of both 
parties, In conclusion, he begged to say, 
that the present Government was quite as 
ready as the preceding, or any other Go- 
yernment, to afford information to the 
country on the subject of their foreign 
policy ; but hon, Members must be aware, 
that the demand for information on this 
subject might be carried so far that, if 
complied with, the result might be injurious; 
as negotiations were often in the course of 
settlement which, if publicity were given 
to them, would be re off, to the great 
detriment of the national business. 

Mr. Courtenay had, with respect to the 
Russian Loan given two votes. He con- 
curred with the right hon, member for 
Tamworth in voting against further pro- 
ceedings till more information was laid be- 
fore the House. He should, if the circum- 
stances were repeated, act again in the same 
manner, and there was no difference of 
opinion between him and his friends, as the 
hon. member for Middlesex insinuated. 

Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer expressed the 
pleasure he felt at hearing the sentiments 


adopted by the noble Lord, which, he 
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was sure were well worthy of him, both as 
the eloquent. defender of Portuguese li- 
berty, and as filling the high station which 
he held as the foreign Minister of this 
country. At the same time he coy'd not 
quite concur in the opinions of the noble 
Lord, ‘The noble Lord said, that interfer- 
ence was of two kinds—interference by 
force of arms, and by friendly advice. 
Having made that observation, he should 
have been glad to have heard something 
from him with reference to the advice 
which he gave, when the resolutions of the 
German Diet were known to the King of 
England. The noble Lord said, that it 
might be wise and politic to interfere, if, 
by so doing, we could preserve our own 
interests, and secure the provisions of a 
treaty; and that, under certain circum- 
stances, we might be called upon to inter- 
fere if any other of the powers of Europe 
had acquired an overgrown share of power 
which might give cause for a just claim. 
The noble Lord also said in effect, that if 
the Treaty of Vienna had been violated, 
and if the preservation of peace could have 
been secured by our interference, we should 
have been justified in interfering. The 
noble Lord allowed that unnecessary in- 
terference on the part of other states, had 
taken place, but that there was not suffi- 
cient ground for us to come to any strong 
resolutions on account of the infractions of 
the Treaty of Vienna. Having admitted 
what the objects of the treaty were, and 
having admitted that they were interfered 
with, it appeared to him a fair question, 
whether his Majesty’s Government were 
not called upon to accede to the Motion 
which had been made to-night? The noble 
Lord admitted that the present condition 
of the Continent was likely to lead to 
serious results. If so, might it not fairly 
be attributed to the course which hadso been 
pursued? We had allowed the king of 
Holland to dictate to us ; we had taken no 
strong measures against him; and Europe 
was in a state which daily appeared 
more likely to lead to a war. With regard 
to Spain, we had taken a decided part ; we 
told her that she should not enter Portugal ; 
she, for a long time, declared that she 
would ; but in consequence of our adopting 
this course, Spain did not interfere. The 
case of Holland was different; we held 
strong language, but never followed it up: 
and the result was different. With refer 
ence to the policy pursued by Mr. Canning, 
he could assert, that Mr. Canning was ge- 
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of Europe. He took a firm and decided 
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Holy Alliance. The noble Lord admitted 
that other states had unnecessarily interfered 
with other powers, and interfered, because 
those states adhered to what were called 
“liberal opinions.” And we, therefore, 
who professed to entertain liberal opinions, 
should have interfered also. He appre- 
hended that on the three grounds of the 
Treaty of Vienna, the preservation of 
peace, and theobjects which seemed to guide 
the policy of the other states, no objection 
could fairly be made to his Motion. Under 
all these circumstances, although he was 
not inclined to divide the House, he must 
press the Motion. 

Viscount Palmerston had no objection to 
grant the papers giving the dates of the 
ratification of the Belgian Treaties, but he 
must object to the other portion of the 
Amendment of the Member for Totness. 

Mr. Courtenay’s Amendment, requiring 
Copies of the Representations made by his 
Majesty’s Ministers on the disputes between 
the Papal Government and its subjects, 
and with respect to the internal affairs 
of those States negatived ; as was also the 
original Motion. 

Mr. Courtenay then moved for Copies 
of the Dates of the Signatures to the Rati- 
fication of the Treaty of the 15th of No- 
vember, 1831, as they were given by the 
Allied Powers of France, Prussia, Austria, 
and Russia.—Ordered. 


Tue Lorp Cuancexior’s Sarary.] 
Lord Althorp rose for the purpose of mak- 
ing the Motion, of which he had given 
notice, respecting the salary and retiring 
pension of the Lord Chancellor. With 
regard to the pension, however, although 
sinecure places were to be abolished, from 
which former Lord Chancellors had deriv- 
ed great emolument, his noble and learned 
friend had declared, that he would not 
agree to any increase of that pension, and 
even that he would give to any proposi- 
tion for such an increase, his decided op- 
position, until Parliament had considered 
the subject, and had disposed of those 
places, as appeared to them to be fitting. 
His (Lord Althorp’s) present proposition 
was, that the salary of the Lord Chancel- 
lor, as Lord Chancellor, should be 10,0002. 
charged on the Suitors’ Fund. The Com- 
mittee, to whom the subject had been 
referred, had recommended that his 
noble and learned friend’s salary, as Lord 
Chancellor, and Speaker of the House of 





joyed by the Lord Chancellor, as Speaker 
of the House of Lords, was 4,000/. His 
proposition, therefore, strictly accorded 
with the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee. From all the inquiries which he had 
made on the subject, it appeared, that, 
although for the last few years the salary 
and emoluments of the Lord Chancel- 
lor, and Speaker of the-House of Lords, 
had not much exceeded 14,500/., yet that 
sum was much below what had been the 
general produce of those offices. The 
proposition, therefore, of 14,000/., was a 
considerable reduction. Let this salary 
of a Judge, who was removable at plea- 
sure, be compared with the salary of the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, who held his office for life, and 
who, although his salary was nominally 
but 10,0002, had a sinecure place in his 
gift, which was equivalent to an additional 
3,000/.; and he (Lord Althorp) did not 
think that his proposition would be consi- 
dered extravagant or improper. His noble 
and learned friend had lately been attack- 
ed, and most unjustly attacked. Hav- 
ing stated, that it was his full intention to 
abolish places of considerable emolument 
belonging to his office, the reward his 
noble and learned friend had received 
was, to be attacked as if, on the contrary, 
he had intended to reserve those places. 
How inconsistent was the conduct, thus 
unjustly imputed to his noble and learned 
friend, with the conduct which his noble 
and learned friend had actually pursued 
with reference to the Bankruptcy Bill. In 
that case his noble and learned friend had 
sacrificed 6,0001. a-year; leaving it en- 
tirely to Parliament to make whatever 
arrangement it might think proper on the 
subject; although no arrangement had 
yet been made. After such a sacrifice, 
it certainly was not too much to claim for 
his noble and learned friend, the admis~ 
sion that he did not act from corrupt 
motives. It being distinctly understood 
in the House, when this subject came 
under discussion before last Christmas, 
that his noble and learned friend should 
not suffer from the abandonment of salary 
which he had made in the case of the 
Bankruptcy Bill, he (Lord Althorp) should 
now propose, and was persuaded that the 
House would perfectly agree with him in 
the propriety of the proposition, that the 
salary about to be settled by the House 
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should bear date from the time at which | present Bill for the Chancellor, it ought 
the Bankruptcy Bill came into operation. | not to be forgotten, that that amount was 


The only objection which he could at all | 
anticipate from his Motion was, to the | 
fund upon which it was proposed to | 


charge this salary. Upon deliberate con- { 


sideration, it had been determined to | 
make it chargeable on the accumulations | 
of the Suitors’ Fund; introducing a pro- 
vision in the Bill, to guard against any 
injury to the claims of the suitors. The 
noble Lord concluded, by moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to make provision 
for salaries to the Lord High Chancellor of 
England, and to the Vice-Chancellor of 
England, in lieu of fees heretofore pay- 
able to the former. 

Mr. Hume said that, when the noble 
Lord (theLord Chancellor) had been attack- 
ed for having appointed his brother to the 
places vacated by the death of Mr. Scott, 
the declaration of his renewed intentions 
with respect to their ultimate abolition 
had been perfectly satisfactory to him, 
and had convinced him of the sincerity of 
the noble Lord’s former expressions on 
this subject. It was nine years since he 
had proposed for the first time in that 
House, that a fixed annual sum should be 
paid to the Lord Chancellor, in lieu of the 
fees by which that functionary was prin- | 











given to him because he personally suf- 
fered by the abolition of several offices 
and fees, which he had theretofore enjoy- 
ed, and it was never understood that such 
an amount of salary was to be perma- 
nently attached to the office of Lord 
Chief Justice. He looked upon the 
amount of the proposed retiring pension 
for the Lord Chancellor, to be much too 
high, When it was recollected, that the 
late Lord Chancellor (Lord Eldon) retired 
from office, after having received more 
than half a million of money, with a pen- 
sion of 4,000/. a year, and that there was 
a possibility of three Ex-Chancellors re- 
ceiving at the same time each his 
retiring pension of 4,000/. a year, he 
thought the House would agree with him 
in saying’, that the finances of the country 
were not able to support such an accumu- 
lation of charges. At all events, when 
the subject of the Lord Chancellor’s re- 
tiring pension was to be settled, he hoped 
the noble Lord opposite would not pro- 
pose that it should be more than 4,000/. 
a-year. With respect to the fund out of 
which it was proposed to make the pay- 
ments of this salary, the noble Lord had 
mis-stated the sources from which this 


cipally remunerated. His motive for pro- | fund was derived. The fact was, that it 
posing this change in the mode of paying | was an accumulation of money which had 
that officer for his labour was founded | been got together partly by a want of jus- 
on the belief, that the system of fees | tice towards those whose property it was, 
actually gave the Lord Chancellor an in- | and partly also by a process similar to 
terest in maintaining the abuses of his | that, by which the unclaimed dividends 
Court. With respect to the salary now had been produced. He was of opinion, 
proposed by the noble Lord opposite, as | that the Suitors’ Fund ought to be appro- 
a remuneration for the Chancellor, he was | priated to the same purposes as the un- 


of opinion, that in common with all the , claimed dividends —namely, carried to 


it was pitched too high, and, in his opinion, 
the present condition of the finances did 
not warrant the continuance of such high 
salaries. When the sum of 12,000/. nett 
annual salary, was compared with the 
annual income of many of the landed pro- 
prietors, he did consider that no man 
ought to have more. He was one of 
those who had voted for the sum of 
12,0002. in the Committee on these sala- 
ries, because he was of opinion that the 
sum of 14,0002. was taken from too high 
an average—namely, solely from the 
three years of Lord Lyndhurst’s official 
receipts. When the salary of the Lord 
Chief Justice was brought forward in jus- 
tification of the amount proposed by the 


salaries attached to the high State offices, | 





the public credit contingently, and that 
the salaries now proposed to be charged 
on it, ought to come annually before Par- 
liament, and to be defrayed by a vote of 
that House. He could not forbear from 
pressing on the noble Lord the propriety 
of charging these salaries on the Consoli- 
dated Fund instead of meeting them by 
an out-of-the-way payment, which escap- 
ed observation altogether. 

Mr. Hunt concurred in the opinion of 
the hon. Member who had just sat down, 
that 12,000/. paid in gold was quite suf- 
ficient salary for any public officer, and 
that a retiring salary of 4,000/. paid also 
in gold was equal to 5,000/. in paper. If 
the present proposal was to be looked 
upon as an-act of retrenchment on the 
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part of Government, he must confess his 
hopes on that score were disappointed, 
It had been urged in support of the 
amount of-salary to the Chancellor, that 
he had sacrificed 6,000/. a-year in giving 
up the bankruptcy business ; but in giving 
up his fees he had also got released from 
the duties annexed to their receipt; and 
as to the sacrifice of patronage, why, 
the sacrifice amounted only to this, that 
the noble Lord had obtained in lieu of his 
former patronage, the gift of the several 
appointments and offices established by 
the Bankruptcy Bill, and by which he 
had been enabled to provide for a greater 
number of his friends, than any preced- 
ing Chancellor had ever had the power of 
doing. 

The Attorney General observed, that it 
was true, that in relinquishing the fees of 


the jurisdiction in bankruptcy, his noble | 


and learned friend had also relinquished 
the duties of the office; but still there 
was not the least portion of his time unem- 
ployed; and no man could do more. His 
noble and learned friend had relinquished 
7,0002, or 8,000/. a-year, without mak- 
ing the slightest bargain or provision. It 
was true, that he had obtained the ap- 
pointment of four Judges and six Com- 
missioners ; but was that to be compared to 
the appointment of seventy Commissioners 
—-officers distributed among persons of 
family and interest, which he had relin- 
quished? The patronage arising from 
the appointment of the four Judges and 
six Commissioners, was infinitely less than 
the patronage arising from the appoint- 
ment of seventy Commissioners ; although 
the former did the business infinitely bet- 
ter than the latter. The hon. member for 
Preston, when he charged his Majesty’s 
present Government with not having 
evinced any spirit of retrenchment, seem- 


ed to forget that they had reduced | 
2,100,000/. of the public expenditure. | 


The fund on which it was proposed to 
charge the Lord Chancellor’s salary, con- 
sisted of large accumulations in the 
hands of the Accountant General. No 
suitor could possibly lose anything by the 
arrangement, His noble friend near him 
had fallen into one little mistake. The 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench had no such sinecure now in his 
gift, as his noble friend supposed. For- 
merly there was one of enormous value, 
but it had been felt to be inexpedient and 
unjust to leave, by this means, to one Lord 


Chief Justice, the chance of becoming 
enormously rich, while his successor was 
stripped of the adequate reward for his 
services; and a fixed salary had, there- 
fore, been substituted. ‘Ihe only places 
which the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench now had in his 
gift, were those of Marshall and Associate. 
When it was considered, that his noble 
and learned friend, the present Lord 
Chancellor, had left a business at the Bar, 
much larger than the average of that which 
was relinquished by Lord Chancellors, he 
thought it would appear to the House, 
that the proposed salary was exceedingly 
moderate. 

Lord George Bentinck did not. believe, 
that the people of this country wished to 
see the salaries attached to high and offi- 
cial offices reduced. What they wanted, 
was to see useless places and sinecures 
abolished. He would support the propo- 
sition for giving the Lord Chancellor a 
salary of 14,0001. 

In answer to a question from Mr, Hud- 
son Gurney, 

The Attorney-General stated, that what 
was called the Dead Fund, being the ac- 
cumulated interest already realized, was 
that on which it was proposed to charge 
the salary; leaving the principal and in- 
terest of the Suitors’ Fund untouched for 
the suitor. 

Mr. Wilks agreed with the hon, mem- 
ber for Middlesex, that the salary ought 
to be charged upon the Consolidated Fund, 
rather than upon the Suitors’ Fund. 

Mr. Sheil observed, that his hon, and 
learned friend, the Attorney-General, had 
stated, that the Lord Chancellor had de- 
| prived himself of the appvintments of the 
Commissioners of Bankrupts; but this was 
not an accurate representation of the case. 





He had only sacrificed the contingency 
of these appointments if he kept office. 
Instead of which, he had the appoint- 
ments in the New Court of Bankrupts. 
But he did not think this was otherwise 





than it ought to be. ‘The noble and 
| learned Lord deserved great credit for his 
| Bankruptcy Bill. The House must look 
| to the sacrifice of patronage, which Lord 
| Brougham had surrendered, which would 
| have enabled him, in the event of his 
| keeping office, to give his family valuable 
| Sinecures. That was a reason why a large 
' pension should be given to the present 
| Lord Chancellor, But he wished to ask, 


‘ whether it was intended to continue the 
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same salary and pension to future Chan- 
cellors ? y 

Lord Althorp, in reply to the hon. 
member for Newport, said, that it was in- 
tended to make the payment out of the 
interest of the Suitors’ Fund. In reply to 
the question, whether it was intended to 
limit these allowances to the present Chan- 
cellor, he stated, that it was not intend- 
ed to limit the arrangement to Lord 
Brougham, but to continue the same to 
future Chancellors. He thought 14,000J. 
a-year not too much for the salary of a 
Lord Chancellor. Undoubtedly, good 
and sound lawyers might be got for 
Judges, who made no great sacrifice of 
profits, by giving up their profession ; but 
a Lord Chancellor was selected from per- 
sons of the greatest eminence at the Bar, 
and who would give up a large income 
for the office. If the salary was reduced 
too low, there might be a chance of per- 
sons of less eminence at the Bar filling 
the office of Chancellor. 

Colonel Sibthorp complained, that the 
present Ministers, though they had pro- 
mised much in respect to economy, had 
done nothing at all, 

Leave given—Bill brought in and read 
a first time. 


Tirues Composition (IRELAND) 
Biii.] Mr. Stanley moved, that the 
Order of the Day for the House re- 
solving itself into a Committee on the 
Tithes Composition (Ireland) Bill be 
now read, 

House in Committee. 

On Clause 13 being read, 

Mr. Stanley proposed an Amendment 
to leave out the whole clause after 
the first word and insert the following 
— ‘That no person holding or occupy- 
ing land in Ireland as tenant at-will, 
or tenant from year to year, or having 
any lesser estate or interest therein, shall 
be liable to the payment of any sum or 
sums of money accruing due and payable 
on or after the Ist day of November, 
1833, on account of any composition for 
tithes chargeable, or which may become 
chargeable, on such land; and the person 
who shall have, in such land, the first 
estate or interest, greater than such ten- 
ancy from year to year, shall be and 
become, for and during the continuation 
of such estate or interest, liable to the 
payment of the composition on such Ist 
day of November, 1833, and thenceforth 
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from time to time accruing due and pay- 
able in respect of such land; and upon 
the expiration, surrender, forfeiture, or 
other determination of such first estate or 
interest, greater than a tenancy from year 
to year as aforesaid, the person having the 
next estate or interest in such land, greater 
than such estate as aforesaid, shall be 
and hecome, for and during the continu- 
ance of such estate or interest, liable to 
the payment of such composition as afore- 
said; and so on, the liability to the pay- 
ment of such composition attaching and 
devolving successively, upon the expira- 
tion, forfeiture, or other determination of 
each and every such previous estate or 
interest as aforesaid, upon the person hav- 
ing the next such estate or interest, for 
and during the continuance thereof, until 
such liability shall eventually attach and 
devolve upon the person having the fee- 
simple and inheritance of such land, who 
shall be and remain for ever subject 
thereto: provided always, that such 
transfers of liability shall be without pre- 
judice to any arrears of composition, 
which may have accrued due at the times of 
such transfers respectively, and to all re- 
medies for the recovery of such arrears; 
and provided always, that if any such 
tenant-at-will or yearly tenant, shall con- 
tinue in possession, after such Ist day of 
November, 1833, of such land so liable as 
aforesaid, without entering into any new 
agreement with his landlord, such land- 
lord having taken upon him the said com- 
position in manner aforesaid, shall be en- 
titled to recover from such tenant so con- 
tinuing in such possession, in addition to 
the rent then payable by him, the amount 
of such composition theretofore payable 
by such tenant; the same to be recovered 
by all the ways and means, and as if 
the same were part of and added tothe said 
rent, by agreeing between such landlord 
and tenant originally,” 

Mr, Sheil said, that he thought, that 
the clause before the House was one of 
the greatest importance, and the right hon. 
Gentleman should not seek to precipi- 
tate, at so advanced a period of the 
Session, a clause so exceedingly im- 
portant in its consequences to the land- 
lords of Ireland. This Bill was in- 
tended for the relief of the clergy, and 
of the people of Ireland, Well, now, 
he would ask, why be so impatient to 
hurry on the measure, or to anticipate the 
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when this clause would not come into 
operation until November, 1833. [Mr. 
Stanley nodded assent.] Well. he was 
glad to have that admission from the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the Bill would 
not come into operation before that time. 
Why, then, not leave the subject to the 
disposal of a reformed Parliament? Why 
force on this measure against the loudly 
expressed opinions of the Irish people 
universally, and despite the reiterated and 
earnest remonstrances of the Represent- 
atives of the Irish people in that House. 
He could not conceive a motive for the 
invincible pertinacity, that the right hon. 
Gentleman manifested in pressing forward 
a measure, and in preparing the machinery 
with which he was to relieve the distresses 
of the Irish clergy. This Bill was bad 
enough, but he did not see the necessity 
of augmenting its evil tendencies by the 
enactment of this clause, which, involving 
such important consequences, was one 
that ought not to be urged forward in 
the absence of so many of the Irish Mem- 
bers, and in the present state of the 
House. The Bill would not effectually 
come into operation until November, 1833. 
Well, then, the reformed Parliament 
would exist in the mean time, and what 
was the necessity of anticipating the legis- 
lation of a reformed Parliament, when 
they must know that it was to a reformed 
Parliament alone, that the Irish people 
looked with confidence for a final and 
satisfactory adjustment of the question of 
tithes. The Bill had for one of its ob- 
jects to satisfy the people of Ireland ; but 
surely the right hon. Gentleman himself 
did not imagine that it would have the 
effect. He must be well aware, that the 
measure would not only not satisfy, but 
that it would additionally dissatisfy the 
people of Ireland. Was the Bill that 
which the Irish people were taught to ex- 
pect? They complained of the great 
oppression and grievous burthen of tithes. 
The right hon. Secretary held out to the 
people a promise of the extinction of 
tithes, and the Irish people did not cer- 
tainly attach to the language of the right 
hon. Secretary more than its plain and 
ordinary import. When they talked of 
extinction of tithes, they meant the utter 
and total abolition of tithes, and in the 
promise of extinction of tithes, they un- 
derstood an extinction actual and in fact, 
and not a mere transfer of the burthen 
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ther. The Bill was unjust to the people 
of Ireland, and particularly unjust to the 
landlords of Ireland. It not only injured 
them in their property, but it would serve, 
in many instances, to estrange and alien- 
ate them from the confidence of the 
people, by transferring to the landlord all 
the odium of being the collector of a most 
oppressive, detested, and obnoxious im- 
post. He trusted, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would reserve this entire clause 
for future discussion, and would not press 
it then. It was not demanded by any ex- 
igency which it went to meet, for it was 
admitted, that it could not come into 
operation until November, 1833. So far 
as the mere Amendment of the clause 
went, he certainly concurred with the right 
hon. Gentleman in thinking that it im- 
proved it very much; but what he ob- 
jected to was, that the clause itself 
should be pressed forward at such a period 
of the Session. He trusted, that the right 
hon. Gentleman would not persevere, but 
would allow that whole clause to be omit- 
ted. 

Mr. Stanley said, that he had more 
than once before explained his meaning 
relative to those words which had been so 
much cavilled at—namely, the extinction 
of tithes. He had before stated, in the 
most explicit manner, that when he men- 
tioned the extinction of tithes, he did not 
mean the utter and entire abolition of 
tithes. By the expressions he had adopt- 
ed, he did not mean to imply any thing 
more than a transfer of the burther of the 
collection of tithes from the clergyman to 
the landlord. His great object was to do 
away with the many objections and annoy- 
ances to which the present system was 
liable. He wished to relieve the clergy- 
man from the endless troubles and discon- 
tents attendant upon the collection of 
tithes, whilst he was also equally anxious 
to relieve the tenant from the annoyances 
attendant upon their collection by the 
clergyman, and also from the dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent consequent upon their 
uncertain and fluctuating value. He 
thought, that he had succeeded in a great 
degree in doing away with those objec- 
tions; for, by making the tithes part of 
the landlord’s rent, he relieved at once 
both the tenant and the clergyman. 


There was a great outcry made against 
this, as an injustice upon the people, 
and there was a clamour raised for the 
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the great object ought to be to effect 
a satisfactory change of the system, so as 
to relieve the occupying tenant from its 
pressure. Could any hon. Member deny, 
that, if, to-morrow, tithes were wholly abol- 
ished, the ultimate effect would be to in- 
crease the landlord’s rent to the amount 
of the reduction ; so that, in point of fact, 
if tithes were utterly and wholly abolished, 
the tenant would derive no advantage 
from the change beyond that which the 
present Bill went to afford them —namely, 
it would relieve the tenant from the trou- 
ble and annoyance of having to pay two 
collectors instead of one. That would be 
the result of the present Bill, and, however 
it might be objected to, and however un- 
just it might be considered, yet he was 
satisfied, that, in its practical operation, it 
would be found to be a very great im- 
provement. 

Mr. Sheil said, that there had been 
much special pleading resorted to with re- 
gard to the meaning that ought to attach 
to the words employed by the right hon. 
Gentleman. What, he would ask, did 
the right hon. Gentleman mean by the 
total extinction of tithes? Surely he 
could not have supposed that the Irish 
tiller of the soil was so versed in the casu- 
istical subtleties of language, as to ex- 
plain “ total extinction” by a mere “ trans- 
fer of collection.” 

Mr. Shaw supported the clause. The 
Catholic peasant never had paid tithe, it 
had always been paid by the landlord, and 
one good effect of the Bill would be to 
make that truth apparent to the peasantry. 

Some verbal amendments being intro- 
duced into the Clause, the Question was 
put, that this Clause do stand part of the 
Bill. 

Mr. Walker agreed with his learned 
friend (Mr, Sheil) that the only effect of the 
Bill would be the transferring the odium 
of the tithe tax from the clergyman to the 
landlord. He did not think that the 
landlord ought to be placed in that situ- 
ation. In his opinion the Bill gave the 
clergy more than they could reasonably 
expect, and it destroyed the vested rights 
of the landlord. This was most objec- 
tionable. ‘ 

Mr. Callaghan said, that the question 
had been so clearly and so ably put in its 
proper light by his hon. friend the mem- 
ber for Wexford, that he had little more 
to do than to express his full concurrence 
in all that had fallen from him, He (Mr. 
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Callaghan) was himself a tithe owner, but so 
far as he was individually concerned, there 
was no sacrifice which he was not cheer- 
fully prepared to make for the peace and 
benefit of his country. He had before 
stated his opinions on this subject—he 
had always himself paid tithe with reluct- 
ance, for he had never received any value 
for it, and he looked upon it in the light 
of acruel robbery. He could bear his own 
testimony that this Bill would not satisfy 
the people nor the landlords. Jn his part 
of the country he knew that the landlords 
were decidedly opposed to it, and not- 
withstanding what had been said by the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, he 
felt that it was a measure deeply displeas- 
ing to the landlords of Ireland generally, as 
being one which inflicted a direct and po- 
sitive injury upon them. He certainly 
should feel it his duty to oppose the clause 
now under the consideration of the House. 
Though he did not approve of it, he would 
not strongly object to the extension of the 
Commutation Act as a mode of ascertain- 
ing the value; but what he most strongly 
objected to was the machinery of the Bill 
before the House. 

Mr. Leader said, that there were two 
questions which came to be considered : 
the first, the mode of ascertaining the 
amount of tithe in Ireland; and the se- 
cond, the mode of collecting it. For this 
latter purpose, the Bill proposed to make 
the next landlord to the oceupying te- 
nant liable to all the tithes and arrears 
of tithes, and for this purpose to make 
him answerable both in his property 
and in his person. This attempt to 
make one man liable for the debt of ano- 
ther was the first of the kind of which 
there was any instance on record; and 
the hardship was aggravated, in the pre- 
sent case, by the attempt to connect an 
impost the most odious, and one derivable 
out of the produce of the soil, with the 
rent of the landlord, and to make the 
landlord liable for its payment, even 
though he had never received any rent. 
Under the composition law, the clergy- 
man had the first charge on the land, for 
the year’s tithe; he was paramount to the 
landlord, and his inability to recover did not 
proceed from the want of a legal remedy, 
so much as the alleged want of power to 
enforce the payment. He could not be 
divested of the opinion that if the agree- 
ment between the occupiers and the 
clergymen was just and reasonable, and 
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when this clause would not come into 
operation until November, 1833. [Mr. 
Stanley nodded assent.] Well, he was 
glad to have that admission from the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the Bill would 
not come into operation before that time. 
Why, then, not leave the subject to the 
disposal of a reformed Parliament? Why 
force on this measure against the loudly 
expressed opinions of the Irish people 
universally, and despite the reiterated and 
earnest remonstrances of the Represent- 
atives of the Irish people in that House. 
He could not conceive a motive for the 
invincible pertinacity, that the right hon. 
Gentleman manifested in pressing forward 
a measure, and in preparing the machinery 
with which he was to relieve the distresses 
of the Irish clergy. This Bill was bad 
enough, but he did not see the necessity 
of augmenting its evil tendencies by the 
enactment of this clause, which, involving 
such important consequences, was one 
that ought not to be urged forward in 
the absence of so many of the Irish Mem- 
bers, and in the present state of the 
House. The Bill would not effectually 
come into operation until November, 1833. 
Well, then, the reformed. Parliament 
would exist in the mean time, and what 
was the necessity of anticipating the legis- 
lation of a reformed Parliament, when 
they must know that it was to a reformed 
Parliament alone, that the Irish people 
looked with confidence for a final and 
satisfactory adjustment of the question of 
tithes. The Bill had for one of its ob- 
jects to satisfy the people of Ireland ; but 
surely the right hon. Gentleman himself 
did not imagine that it would have the 
effect. He must be well aware, that the 
measure would not only not satisfy, but 
that it would additionally dissatisfy the 
people of Ireland. Was the Bill that 
which the Irish people were taught to ex- 
pect? They complained of the great 
oppression and grievous burthen of tithes. 
The right hon. Secretary held out to the 
people a promise of the extinction of 
tithes, and the Irish people did not cer- 
tainly attach to the language of the right 
hon. Secretary more than its plain and 
ordinary import. When they talked of 
extinction of tithes, they meant the utter 
and total abolition of tithes, and in the 
promise of extinction of tithes, they un- 
derstood an extinction actual and in fact, 
and not a mere transfer of the burthen 
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ther. The Bill was unjust to the people 
of Ireland, and particularly unjust to the 
landlords of Ireland. It not only injured 
them in their property, but it would serve, 
in many instances, to estrange and alien- 
ate them from the confidence of the 
people, by transferring to the landlord all 
the odium of being the collector of a most 
oppressive, detested, and obnoxious im- 
post. He trusted, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would reserve this entire clause 
for future discussion, and would not press 
it then. It was not demanded by any ex- 
igency which it went to meet, for it was 
admitted, that it could not come into 
operation until November, 1833. So far 
as the mere Amendment of the clause 
went, he certainly concurred with the right 
hon. Gentleman in thinking that it im- 
proved it very much; but what he ob- 
jected to was, that the clause itself 
should be pressed forward at such a period 
of the Session. He trusted, that the right 
hon. Gentleman would not persevere, but 
would allow that whole clause to be omit- 
ted. 

Mr. Stanley said, that he had more 
than once before explained his meaning 
relative to those words which had been so 
much cavilled at—namely, the extinction 
of tithes. He had before stated, in the 
most explicit manner, that when he men- 
tioned the extinction of tithes, he did not 
mean the utter and entire abolition of 
tithes. By the expressions he had adopt- 
ed, he did not mean to imply any thing 
more than a transfer of the burthen of the 
collection of tithes from the clergyman to 
the landlord. His great object was to do 
away with the many objections and annoy- 
ances to which the present system was 
liable. He wished to relieve the clergy- 
man from the endless troubles and discon- 
tents attendant upon the collection of 
tithes, whilst he was also equally anxious 
to relieve the tenant from the annoyances 
attendant upon their collection by the 
clergyman, and also from the dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent consequent upon their 
uncertain and fluctuating value. He 
thought, that he had succeeded in a great 
degree in doing away with those objec- 
tions ; for, by making the tithes part of 
the landlord’s rent, he relieved at once 
both the tenant and the clergyman. 
There was a great outcry made against 
this, as an injustice upon the people, 
and there was a clamour raised for the 
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the great object ought to be to effect 
a satisfactory change of the system, so as 
to relieve the occupying tenant from its 
pressure. Could any hon. Member deny, 
that, if, to-morrow, tithes were wholly abol- 
ished, the ultimate effect would be to in- 
crease the landlord’s rent to the amount 
of the reduction ; so that, in point of fact, 
if tithes were utterly and wholly abolished, 
the tenant would derive no advantage 
from the change beyond that which the 
present Bill went to afford them — namely, 
it would relieve the tenant from the trou- 
ble and annoyance of having to pay two 
collectors instead of one. That would be 
the result of the present Bill, and, however 
it might be objected to, and however un- 
just it might be considered, yet he was 
satisfied, that, in its practical operation, it 
would be found to be a very great im- 
provement. 

Mr. Sheil said, that there had been 
much special pleading resorted to with. re- 
gard to the meaning that ought to attach 
to the words employed by the right hon. 
Gentleman. What, he would ask, did 
the right hon. Gentleman mean by the 
total extinction of tithes? Surely he 
could not have supposed that the Irish 
tiller of the soil was so versed in the casu- 
istical subtleties of language, as to ex- 
plain “total extinction” by a mere “ trans- 
fer of collection.” 

Mr. Shaw supported the clause. The 
Catholic peasant never had paid tithe, it 
had always been paid by the landlord, and 
one good effect of the Bill would be to 
make that truth apparent to the peasantry. 

Some verbal amendments being intro- 
duced into the Clause, the Question was 
put, that this Clause do stand part of the 
Bill. 

Mr. Walker agreed with his learned 
friend (Mr. Sheil) that the only effect of the 
Bill would be the transferring the odium 
of the tithe tax from the clergyman to the 
landlord. He did not think that the 
landlord ought to be placed in that situ- 
ation. In his opinion the Bill gave the 
clergy more than they could reasonably 
expect, and it destroyed the vested rights 
of the landlord. This was most objec- 
tionable. : 

Mr. Callaghan said, that the question 
had been so clearly and so ably put in its 
proper light by his hon. friend the mem- 
ber for Wexford, that he had little more 
to do than to express his full concurrence 
in all that had fallen from him. He (Mr. 
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Callaghan) was himselfa tithe owner, but so 
far as he was individually concerned, there 
was no sacrifice which he was not cheer- 
fully prepared to make for the peace and 
benefit of his country. He had before 
stated his opinions on this subject—he 
had always himself paid tithe with reluct- 
ance, for he had never received any value 
for it, and he looked upon it in the light 
of acruel robbery. He could bear his own 
testimony that this Bill would not satisfy 
the people nor the landlords. Jn his part 
of the country he knew that the landlords 
were decidedly opposed to it, and not- 
withstanding what had been said by the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, he 
felt that it was a measure deeply displeas- 
ing to the landlords of Ireland generally, as 
being one which inflicted a direct and po- 
sitive injury upon them. He certainly 
should feel it his duty to oppose the clause 
now under the consideration of the House. 
Though he did not approve of it, he would 
not strongly object to the extension of the 
Commutation Act as a mode of ascertain- 
ing the value; but what he most strongly 
objected to was the machinery of the Bill 
before the House. 

Mr. Leader said, that there were two 
questions which came to be considered : 
the first, the mode of ascertaining the 
amount of tithe in Ireland; and the se- 
cond, the mode of collecting it. For this 
latter purpose, the Bill proposed to make 
the next landlord to the occupying te- 
nant liable to all the tithes and arrears 
of tithes, and for this purpose to make 
him answerable both in his property 
and in his person. This attempt to 
make one man liable for the debt of ano- 
ther was the first of the kind of which 
there was any instance on record; and 
the hardship was aggravated, in the pre- 
sent case, by the attempt to connect an 
impost the most odious, and one derivable 
out of the produce of the soil, with the 
rent of the landlord, and to make the 
landlord liable for its payment, even 
though he had never received any rent. 
Under the composition law, the clergy- 
man had the first charge on the land, for 
the year’s tithe; he was paramount to the 
landlord, and his inability to recover did not 
proceed from the want of a legal remedy, 
so much as the alleged want of power to 
enforce the payment. He could not be 
divested of the opinion that if the agree- 
ment between the occupiers and the 
clergymen was just and reasonable, and 
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the measure which the law allowed for the 
recovery of tithes, were fairly and fully put 
into execution, the tithe composition rent 
would even now be collected; and if the 
agreement was fair, he saw no reason why 
it should not, if the parties were pleased 
with the composition, as founded upon 
reciprocal interest, and if the proper 
baronial officer had full authority and 
reasonable per centage for the collection 
of the tithe. He denied that the land- 
lords had taken any part in any insubor- 
dination that prevailed, and it was too 
much, when they proposed a fair Land tax 
as an equivalent for tithes, to be collected 
by the State, and paid to the clergy, to 
be exposed in their persons to arrest, and 
to have their properties liable to be ruined 
by the costs attendatit on the appointment 
of a receiver, andthe multiplied costs that 
were attendant on a resort to the process 
of the Court of Chaticery to enforce the 
payment of the composition rent. In op- 
position to the hardship of making the 
landlord next the occupiér, liable to the 
payment of tithe, it was asserted that the 
landlords of England would gladly submit 
to be placed on the same footing, and 
that they would cheerfully compound on 
the same terms. To this he would an- 
swer that the landlords of England were 
Protestant, the tenantry and tithe-payers 
Protestant, and the Church Protestant, 
whereas, in Ireland the landlords might be 
Protestant, but the tenants were Catholics, 
and never could be induced to pay 
600,000/. or 700,000. a-year to a Pro- 
testant Church. If the tenants-at-will 
were all the immediate tenants of the fee 
simple proprietor, it would be perhaps less 
objectionable, but in three provinces all 
the landlords next to the occupier were 
Catholics, and the House might rest sa- 
tisfied that the present Bill would drive into 
disturbance, on account of tithes, thousands 
who did not at present participate in the re- 
sistance, and who had never before been 
engaged init. The same officer and his 
assistants who collected the county cess 
might also collect the composition rent. 
He did fot believe the landlords of Ire- 
land objected to the clergy having the tent 
chatge on their estates for the amount of 
tithés, nor did he believe there would be 
the sinallest objection that the landlord 
should be prevented from distraining the 
terniant until he had obtained a certificate 
of the tithe being paid, but it was out of 
all reason, that though the landlord incur- 
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red total loss of rent, or although the crop 
was destroyed by the visitation of Provi- 
dence, that the landlord should be made 
liable, in person and in estate, for what he 
did not receive, of for what the dispensa- 
tion of Providence rendered it impossible 
for the occupier to collect. He thought 
there was no disposition on the part of the 
landlords to elude the payment, or, as it 
was said, to spoliate the Church, and al- 
though the clergyman could never stic- 
ceed, in collecting tithes, neither could 
the landlord. He certainly would give his 
strongest opposition to the clause. 

Lord Sandon was much surprised at the 
difference between the opinions of the 
landlords of the two countries upon this 
subject. The landlords of England looked 
with hope to having the principle of this 
Bill extended to this country, as condu- 
cive to the interest both of landlord and 
tenant. Inthe instance of a noble relative 
of his, wheré a composition had been made 
for tithe, it bad proved highly satisfactory, 
both to the landlord and the clergyman, 
and of advantage to both. 

Mr. Hunt would allow the noble Lord 
to speak for himself and his friends; but 
there was just as great a feeling against 
tithes in England as in Ireland. He 
hoped the right hon. Secretary would be 
in his place early to-morrow, when a pe- 
tition from Preston, which was sifned by 
4,900 persons in two days, would be pre- 
sented against this Bill, and praying the 
House to addtess his Majesty to displace 
the right hon. Secretary from office. If 
by this Bill landowners were obliged to 
pay tithes in all cases whatever, and were 
not at liberty, like Irish landowners, at 
present, to exempt part of their lands from 
tithes, by laying them down as pasture, it 
was one of the gteatest acts of injustice he 
had ever known to be inflicted by an Act 
of Parliament. 

The Amendment agreed to—Clause as 
amended to stand part of the Bill. 

On the next Clause respecting the ap- 
pointment of a Receiver being read, 

Mr. Sheil said, that the appointment of 
a receiver would be a virtual distress for 
tithes. The Bill went further than the 
Tithe Composition Act, and created a 
mass of increased and new expenses. 

Mr. Hunt rose to order. He was tired 
of these Irish tithes, and wanted to go home 
to bed. He had gone to the door, but he 
had found it locked. He was locked ‘in. 
He was no longer a free agent. [lond 
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laughter, in the midst of which the door 
was opened, and the hon. Member was in- 
formed he was at liberty, whereupon he 
departed). 

Mr. O’Ferrail said, that he, as an 
Irish landlord, felt the Bill to be so arbi- 
trary and unjust in principle, that he would 
resist its operation by every means in his 

ower short of force. It was too bad in 
inglish Members —- who never read the 
Bill nor cared about its provisions, and 
who, by their total absence during the 
several discussions in which Irish Members 
in duty to themselves and their country 
engaged, testifying the interest they took 
in its progress—to come down, night after 
night for the mere purpose of being within 
call to outvote the Irish Members when- 
ever they pressed important amendments 
to a division. 

Mr. Leader would ot be deterred by 
the slanderous caluminies that were thrown 
out against the Irish Members, from pur- 
suing the path of duty. He would there- 
fore oppose this clause. The Govern- 
ment appeared determined, at all events, 
to carry this Bill, which, he assured them, 
had created the gteatest possible excite- 
ment in Ireland. 

Mr. Ruthven said, he should take all 
the means possible of opposing the Bill, 
atid should, therefore, divide the House 
on the passing of the Clause. 

The Committee divided oti the Clause : 
Ayes 45; Noes 17—Majority 28. 

The remaining Clauses read, and agreed 
to. The House resumed. 


POSS 500 000 I 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 3, 1832. 


Minvres.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of the Lord 
Cuanckitor, Accounts of all Salaries, Fees, and other 
Emoluments enjoyed in all the Offices connected with the 
Court of Chaticery. 

Bills. Read a second time :Bills of Exchange; Chancety 
Offices Abolition.—-Read a third time:—~Registry of 
Deeds (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By thé Duke of RicuMonp, from 
Castle Comer, Montmelic, and Waterford, and by the 
Marquess of Wesrmeatu, from Roscrea and Guisborough, 
—for thé Ameéliofation of the Criminal Code.—By Lord 
AUCKLAND, ftom Lymington, in favour of the Ministerial 
Plan of Education (Ireland). 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 3, 1832. 


Minurszs.) Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, 
an Account of the Sums unclaimed during the last thirty 
years, ahd plated in the Suitors’ Fund, and an Account of 
all Poor Rates made under the Loeal Acts sin¢e April, 
car in St, Giles’s-in-the-Fields, and St. George’s, Blooms- 

ry. 
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Bills. Read a second time :Publie Accounts; Aberdeen 
College; Civil List Payments; Lord Chancellor’s Salary.— 
Read a third time:—-Court of Delegates; Exchequer 
Bills ; Sugar Duties. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. SHaw, from different Congre- 
gations at Dublin, for the better Observance of the Sab- 
bath.—By Mr. JAmzs E. Gorpon, from several Orange 
Lodges, and three Parishes, and by Mr. SHaw, from the 
Irish Wesleyan Society, against the Ministerial Plan of 
Education (Ireland).—By Mr. Strutt, from Smugglers 
confined in Bodmin Gaol, for an Act of Grace. 


Petition. 


Ricuts of WomeEN.] Mr. Hunt said, 
he had a petition to present which might 
be a subject of mirth to some hon. Gentle- 
men, but which was one deserving of con- 
sideration. It catne from a lady of rank 
and fortune—Mary Smith, of Stanmore, 
in the county of York. The petitioner 
stated that she paid taxes, and therefore 
did not see why she should not have a 
share in the election of a Representative ; 
she also stated that woinen were liable to 
all the punishments of the law, not ex- 
cepting death, and ouglit to have a voice 
in the making of them ; but so far from this, 
even upon their trials, both judges and 
jurors were all of the opposite sex. She 
could see rio good reason for the exclusion 
of women from social rights, while the 
highest office of the State, that of the 
Crown, was open to the inheritance of fe- 
males, and, as we understood, the petition 
expressed her indignation against those 
vile wretches who would not marry; and 
yet would exclude females from a share in 
legislation. The prayer of the petition 
was, that every unmarried female, possess- 
ing the necessary pecuniary qualification, 
should be entitled to vote for Members of 
Parliament. 

Sir Frederick Trench said, it would be 
rather awkward if a jury half males and 
half females were locked up together for a 
night, as now often happened with juries. 
This might lead to rather queer predica- 
ments. 

Mr. Huné well knew that the hon. and 
gallant Member was frequently in the com- 
pany of ladies for whole nights, but he 
did not know that any mischief resulted 
from that circumstance. 

Sir Frederick Trench: Yes, but not 
locked up all night. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Tirnes (IReELaNpd) Petition. Mr. 
Sheil presented a Petition from Preston, 
signed by 4,913 of the inhabitants. He 
said that the petition stated ‘‘ that the pe- 
titioners saw with deep sorrow and appre- 
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commenced a desolating war upon their 
brethren in Ireland, in order to compel 
them to submit to that iniquitous and in- 
tolerable tithe system, under which peti- 
tioners themselves groaned, and without 
being delivered from which by a Reformed 
Parliament, the petitioners should deem 
the Reform Act of comparatively small 
value. The petitioners daily read of the 
sending of troops after troops to Ireland 
to carry on the above-mentioned unjust 
and unnatural war: that while his Majesty 
assures us of the prospect of lasting peace 
with foreign nations, petitioners saw the 
King’s Ministers augmenting the standing 
army, as if engaged in most extended hos- 
tilities. This enormous expense is incur- 
red, and petitioners are thereby heavily 
burthened, for the sole purpose of making 
a war of extermination upon their Irish 
fellow-subjects, in order to compel them 
to maintain a hierarchy, which has for 
ages been a curse of their country, and 
which they naturally and most justly ab- 
hor. The petitioners prayed that an end 
might at once be put toa scene so dis- 
graceful, as that of Christian ministers 
maintained by collections made at the 
point of the bayonet; the petitioners deem- 
ing it the last degree of oppression and 
degradation, that they should be taxed, 
in order to afford the means of making a 
cruel and savage civil war upon their own 
fellow-subjects, who are only resisting the 
oppression of which they themselves so 
loudly and so justly complain. The peti- 
tioners further prayed the House to ad- 
dress his Majesty to remove from his coun- 
cils that Member of the Cabinet under 
whose immediate control the desolating 
measures above alluded to have been 
adopted—namely, the Hon. Edward G. 
Stanley, the petitioners being fully con- 
vinced that the spirit which dictated these 
measures, and the attempt to carry mea- 
sures for the enforcing of the payment of 
tithes, for the registration of arms, and for 
giving a Reform Bill to Ireland much more 
restricted and inequitable than that for 
England, will, if not soon repressed, com- 
pel Ireland to resort to force to procure 
redress from its many oppressions.” Such 
were the contents of the petition, and in 
presenting it to the House, he must say that 
he wished it had been couched in more 
moderate language. 

Mr. Shaw would not object to the peti- 
tion being laid on the Table, but would 
certainly oppose its being printed. Stat- 
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ing that the hierarchy had been .a curse 
to the country, was language that ought 
not to be countenanced. 

Mr. Stanley said, that the language was 
no doubt very strong, but not so strong 
as to warrant the rejection of the petition, 

The Petition was read and laid upon the 
Table. 

Upon the Motion, that it be printed, 
the House divided—Ayes 30; Noes 21: 
Majority 9. 

Petition to be printed. 


SuppLty.—CoMPENSATION TO Sir A, 
B. Kine.] On the Motion of Lord Al- 
thorp, the House resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply. 

Lord Althorp said, that the question he 
was about to move being that of granting 
compensation to Sir Abraham Bradley 
King for the withdrawal of his patent, and 
having formerly objected to the claims of 
that gentleman, it was, therefore, neces- 
sary that he should explain the grounds 
on which he at present brought forward a 
proposition apparently inconsistent with 
his previous opinion, When the present 
Administration came into power, it was 
considered proper to abolish the office of 
King’s printer in Ireland, the patent of 
which office being granted during plea- 
sure, afforded full opportunity of effecting 
the change. The former Administration 
had, however, entered into an arrange- 
ment for the resumption of the patent, 
and had agreed to refer the amount of 
compensation for the loss to be sustained 
by the holder to arbitration. When he 
(Lord Althorp) entered upon office, he was 
informed that the Government was not 
pledged to abide by the results of the ar- 
bitration, and he, therefore, felt called 
upon to examine whether Sir Abraham 
Bradley King were entitled to any com- 
pensation. At asubsequent period, it was 
represented to him, that he had been mis- 
informed as to the intention and pledge of 
the late Government, which, according to 
the statement of the friends of Sir Abraham 
Bradley King, had agreed to abide by the 
decision of the arbitration, in case the office 
of King’s Printer were abolished. On 
hearing this communication, he proceeded 
to ask the right hon. member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Goulburn), if it were true, 
and he avowed that he did consider the 
late Government to be pledged to the 
award, with the discretionary power. of 
declining to abolish the office, should they 
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think its continuance less disadvantageous 
to the country than compliance with the 
decision of the arbitrators. On this un- 
derstanding it appeared the arbitration 
took place. Finding this to be the case, 
and holding that no principle could be 
worse than, if one Administration gave a 
pledge, for the succeeding Administration 
to conceive itself absolved from it—under 
these circumstances, he conceived himself 
bound in justice to Sir Abraham Bradley 
King to propose and support the vote 
about to be submitted to the Committee. 
He begged it to be understood that he 
did not support it on the ground of claim 
on the part of the patentee, but because 
he considered the present Government 
pledged to the arrangement proposed by 
the late Government, just as much as if 
the proposition had originated with them- 
selves. The noble Lord moved, “that the 
sum of 2,500/. be granted to Sir Abraham 
Bradley King, as annual compensation 
for losses sustained by the revocation of 
his patent, as King’s stationer in Ireland.” 
Mr. Hume had been afraid that, if strong 
application was made to Ministers as to 
compensation to Sir Abraham Bradley 
King, the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
virtue would give way. He now found 
that his melancholy anticipations were 
verified; the noble Lord having yielded 
against his own conviction. If any new 
matter connected with the subject had 
been brought forward since the former de- 
cision of the House upon the question, 
they had a right to expect that it should 
be laid before them. With the facts al- 
ready brought under their cognizance, 
he submitted to hon. Members whether 
they would be warranted in acceding to 
the vote? The Committee of 1829 had 
recommended the abolition of the patent. 
The present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had consulted the law officers of the Crown, 
who declared that Sir Abraham Bradley 
King had no claim whatever to compen- 
sation. There were no documents before 
them to warrant the House in receding 
from its former decision; nothing was 
there to guide them, but a conversation of 
the noble Lord with the right hon. member 
for Cambridge. Thinking that no valid 
plea had been adduced for altering their 
opinions, it was his intention to pronounce 
a negative on the Motion, unless new in- 
formation were laid before the House. 
Lord Althorp said it was impossible 
to produce any new matter on the ques- 
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tion. He had changed his opinion in 
consequence of having learned circum- 
stances previously unknown to him. He 
could not allow that his virtue was easy ; 
and if he thought he had a choice, he 
certainly would not propose the vote. 

Mr. Leader was of opinion that Sir 
Abraham Bradley King’s case was fair, 
clear, and honest, and entitled to the con- 
sideration of the House. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that although 
patents of this kind were only granted 
during pleasure, still the usage was, to 
continue them where there were no in- 
stances of misbehaviour. Sir Abraham 
Bradley King had purchased his patent. 
He had been a member of the Committee 
of 1829, and yet felt himself justified in 
supporting the vote. But even the pre- 
sent arrangement would prove to be eco- 
nomical. In consequence of the revoca- 
tion of the patent, a saving equal to 
10,0002. a year would be effected in the 
supply of stationery to Ireland. Had the 
facts now brought forward been known in 
due time to the Treasury, the vote would 
have been proposed last year. 

Sir Adolphus Dalrymple supported the 
grant, the propriety of which, he thought, 
had been fully shown by the statement 
made by the noble Lord. The preceding 
Government had considered themselves 
bound by what had taken place, to give 
Sir Abraham Bradley King the money 
now proposed. 

Mr. Warburton supposed that, as this 
had been the case of an award, there were, 
probably, instructions to the referees. He 
wished to know whether the referees were 
informed that the patent was revokable at 
pleasure, and whether the Treasury mi- 
nutes, and the instructions to the referees 
could not be laid before the House ? 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the instruc- 
tions and Treasury minutes would be pro- 
duced if called for, but they bore no rela~ 
tion to the point at issue. 

Mr. Shaw supported the grant. He 
contended, that from the acknowledgment 
of Lord Leveson Gower, as appeared by 
his letter, the Government of that day 
were fully aware of all the circumstances 
connected with the patent at the time the 
award was made. 

Sir Charles Forbes also supported the 
grant, which he contended no man could 
in equity and justice refuse. 

Mr. Hume said, that the grant now 
proposed was not a-compensation for a 
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patent that had been purchased ; for, 
though the patent had been originally 
purchased, that patent had expired, and 
the present claim was made on the re- 
newed patent, which had been so renewed 
without purchase. He wished the ques- 
tion to be postponed till Monday, when 
the noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) could produce the Treasury mi- 
nutes, and they would show what were 
the instructions to the referees, and whe- 
ther all the circumstances had been fully 
taken into consideration. He denied that 
the late Government considered them- 
selves bound to pay the sum stated in the 
award. 

Lord Althorp said, that the Treasury 
minutes could throw no further light on 
the matter ; and it would be useless, there- 
fore, to postpone the discussion on that 
account. The House had now before 
them all the information that it was in the 
power of the Government to afford. 

Mr. Hunt said, that he had heard the 
former debate on this subject, and nothing 
which was then stated by the then Chan- 
celfor of the Exchequer, or Secretary of 
the Treasury, had been sufficient to con- 
vince him that this grant ought to be 


made, nor had anything he had since 
heard altered his opinion. The statement, 
that 10,000/. a-year was now saved, 
showed that Sir Abraham Bradley King 
had long been enjoying a large amount of 
public money to which he had no right, 
and surely that was no reason for granting 


him 2,500/. a-year now. He should op- 
pose the grant. 
The Committee divided on the Motion: 


Ayes 52; Noes 2— Majority 50. 


SuppLy—CnHe sea Pensioners.| Sir 
John Hobhouse moved, that a sum of 
50,0002. be granted to defray the charge 
for Compensation and Allowances to indi- 
viduals in lieu of Pensions, to which they 
were entitled as Chelsea Pensioners, 

Sir Adolphus Dalrymple wished to com- 
plain of the inducements held out to sol- 
diers to commute their annual pensions 
for a fixed sum. Before they could emi- 
grate to another country, they spent all 
their money, and were left to distress and 
beggary, disgracing the country which had 
amply provided for them. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that Govern- 
ment did not encourage pensioners to take 
a compensation for their pensions with a 
view to emigration to the colonies; but 
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when — choosing to emigrate wished 
to exchange their pensions for a compen- 
sation, Government took all possible care 
to see that justice was done to them in 
their contracts with those with whom they 
were to sail. 

Mr. Dixon thought, when they every 
day saw these persons reduced to begging, 
that it was high time for the Government 
to interfere by means of some other ar- 
rangement. Cases of starvation among 
these commuted pensioners appeared in 
the public prints day after day; but the 
attention of the right hon. Baronet having 
now been drawn to the subject, he felt con- 
fident that he would do all in his power to 
prevent the recurrence of so mischievous a 
working of the system. 

Sir Frederick Trench concurred in what 
had fallen from the hon. Member who 
spoke last, and expressed a hope that too 
much encouragement would not be given 
to those who desired to get compensation 
in lieu of their pensions, as when they got 
the money they ran great risk of misapr 
plying it. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that every care 
and precaution had been taken by the 
preceding Government, as well as the pre- 
sent, to prevent any risk of misapplica- 
tion. He thought he could prove, that 
there had been a great deal of exaggera- 
tion in the statements that had been made. 
It was often the case that one fact made 
many stories; and in this instance it was 
very probable that the case of one pen- 
sioner having brought himself to a state 
of destitution, by being told to twenty 
different persons, might have assumed the 
shape of twenty different cases. From 
inquiries which he had made, he was able 
to state, that, out of 1,581 cases, which 
was the number of commutations made in 
1831, there were only 190 of those in 
which any cause of grievance had taken 
place; and out of those 190 there were 
only 28 for whose welfare the War Office 
could not account, as far as this country 
was concerned. Of course, till accounts 
had been received from the colonies, it 
was impossible to say how they had thriven 
since they had emigrated. The compensa- 
tion, he should add, was given only to 
those who desired to emigrate, and who 
had a prospect of being able to maintain 
themselves in the colonies to which they 
might wish to go. In order to guard 
further against any risk, it was his inten- 
tion to apply to the Admiralty, to have 
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such parties conveyed to their destination 
in Government transports. The right 
hon. Baronet (in answer to a question from 
Mr, Hume) added, that the number of 
persons who had already received com- 
pensation in lieu of pensions was 3,928, 
and that the saving thus made to the 
public was already 55,000J. a-year. 
Motion agreed to, The House resumed. 


Riots av. Crirueroer.] Mr. Stanley 
moved the Order of the Day for receiving 
the Report of the Tithes Composition 
(Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. Hume wished to take that oppor- 
tunity of putting a question to the noble 
Lord, on the subject of an attack made by 
the military on the people at Clitheroe, 
respecting which he had received an ac- 
count, He would read to the House the 
account contained in the Blackburn paper, 
from which it appeared that Mr, Irving, a 
Member of that House, had made his ap- 
pearance at Clitheroe, and had not been 
received in a very popular manner; and 
the account then went on to say: “ Mr. 
Irving and his party took, what appeared 
to them, the prudent course of driving 
through the town without stopping ; nor 
did they re-appear in Clitheroe during the 
afternoon. In an evil hour, under the 
excitement of the indignity they had sus- 
tained, and in spite of the advice and re- 
monstrance of the bailiff of the borough, 
Mr. Garstang, a requisition was despatched 
to Burnley for two troops of horse, signed 
by Colonel Clayton, Charles Whitaker, 
Esq. of Simmondstone, and the reverend 
R. Noble, of Whalley. In the evening 
Mr. Irving and his party returned, escorted 
by fifty dragoons, and attended by two 
clerical Magistrates; and by some strange, 
unpardonable infatuation, instead of taking 
the Worston road, which was open to them, 
and would have entirely avoided the bo- 
rough, they chose to return through Cli- 
theroe, at the close of a day of extraordi- 
nary excitement, and before the people 
had entirely dispersed. The consequences 
were what might be expected—the sight 
of the troops, and the unlooked-for appear- 
ance of Mr. Irving, influenced the multi- 
tude, already under’the influence of liquor; 
insults were offered on both sides; the 
ferment increased; the Riot Act was 
read ; and then the troops, without orders, 
it was said, charged the defenceless popu- 
lace. Eight or ten individuals, most of 
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guiltless and unoffending, were sabred in 
the street.” He wished to know whether 
the Government had received any account 
of this transaction, and by whose author- 
ity the military had been called in? be- 
cause, as elections were now on the eve of 
taking place throughout the country, he 
thought that the noble Lord ought not to 
lose a moment in deprecating such inter- 
ference, if it was indeed true that the mi- 
litary on this occasion had acted without 
due authority. 

Lord Althorp said, that he was not in 
possession of the details of the circum- 
stances to which his hon. friend had al- 
luded. He had heard that morning, at 
the Office of his noble friend the Secretary 
for the Home Department, that some dis- 
turbance had taken place at Clitheroe; 
that the military were called in to disperse 
the crowd after the Riot Act had been 
read ; and that, in doing so, some persons 
were wounded, but that no lives were lost. 
He was not in possession of any further 
details on the subject. 

Mr. Warburton said, that according to 
an account which accompanied the Black- 
burn paper, it appeared that sixteen per- 
sons were wounded, and that one man 
received a shot in the temple. 

Mr. Burge said, it was probable that 
the first accounts of the affair were greatly 
exaggerated. At all events, the House 
ought not to make the matter a subject 
of discussion in the absence of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Irving) who was interested 
in it. 

Mr. Hunt would not be deterred from 
stating what he thought on this subject, 
by what had fallen from the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down. It was not 
for him to cast imputations on Mr, Irving 
in his absence; and he would not. But 
he rose for the purpose of stating, that he 
had been informed that that Gentleman’s 
Committee had been taking a liberty with 
his (Mr. Hunt’s) name, by associating Mr. 
Irving with him. All he could say about 
the matter was, that he had received a 
letter a few days since, stating that it had 
been promulgated by this Committee that 
he and Mr. Irving acted together in the 
House, and the letter concluded by asking 
whether Mr. Irving was a radical? Now 
he must say, that, in his opinion, it was a 
very gross attempt to try to impose Mr. 
Irving on the people as a radical. With 
respect to this transaction at Clitheroe, it 





them, as is but too frequent in such cases, 


would appear that the blood of the people 
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of England had been shed very unneces- 
sarily ; and, as was well observed in the 
newspaper, nothing of the sort had occurred 
in that county since the bloody transactions 
of Peterloo. 

Lord Althorp : I wish to set myself right 
with the House. Iam not sure that the 
Home Secretary has not already received 
the details of this transaction: all that I 
have done is to state what I myself heard 
from my noble friend. From him I un- 
derstand that the Riot Act was read be- 
fore the military were called in. I may 
have been guilty of a fault in not having 
informed myself of all the particulars ; 
but I did not expect that any question 
would be asked on the subject, and there- 
fore I did not prepare myself for it. All 
I have heard is, that a riot has taken place 
at Clitheroe in consequence of an election 
eanvass there; that the Riot Act was read; 
that the military were called out, and that, 
though some sabre cuts were inflicted, no 
lives were lost. 

Mr. Hume: As I am informed, the at- 
tack of the military took place before the 
Riot Act was read ; but this is probably a 
mistake. I beg to say, that I am not 


blaming Mr. Irving; but I shall certainly 


blame the Magistrates, if it appears that 
they have acted hastily or rashly in calling 
out the military. 

Mr. Dixon: I think that there should 
be no talk of blame on one side or the 
other, till we have proper information for 
our guidance. This is the first instance 
in which we have heard of any riot under 
the new Bill; and I think that it is the 
duty of those who have acquired influence 
over the people to do all in their power to 
induce them to give fair play, even to the 
most violent reform candidate; without 
which the Reform Bill, instead of being 
a benefit, will only be a curse to the 
country. 

Mr. Hunt observed, that the noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) had said, that the Riot 
Act had been read before the military had 
charged the people. Now, he hoped it 
would not go forth to the public, that 
because the Riot Act had been read, the 
troops were justified in at once attacking 
the people. The law allowed an hour to 
elapse, from the time of reading the Riot 
Act, before the power of the military could 
be resorted to to disperse a crowd, and 
he hoped the noble Lord did not mean 
to send it forth to the country, that the 
military would be justified in at once 
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resorting to force as soon as the Act had 
been read. ~ 

Lord Althorp said, nothing had fallen 
from him warranting the inference that he 
held the opinion that the people, in case 
of riot, were to be attacked the moment 
the Riot Act was read. 


Titnes Composition (IRELAND) 
Brix.] Mr. Stanley moved the Order of 
the Day for receiving the Report of this 
Bill. 

Report brought up. 

Mr. Leader said, he had watched this 
Bill with the utmost anxiety, and he 
thought that he was perfectly justified in 
trying to count the House out for the pur- 
pose of defeating it, because a more ini- 
quitous or injurious measure never was 
brought into Parliament. He should now, 
however, eease from any further opposi- 
tion, as it was useless. 

Mr. Ruthven asserted his right to count 
the House out, in order to get rid of so 
objectionable a measure. No matter what 
was said in that House or out of that 
House, he would do his duty. His oppo- 
sition to the measure was not vexatious, 
but conscientious. He should not further 
resist the measure, as he saw it was a 
fruitless task. 

Report agreed to. 

Mr. Stanley proposed that the Bill be 
read a third time to-morrow. 

Mr. Leader said, that as this, in con- 
sequence of the Amendments, was nearly 
a new Bill, it ought to be printed before it 
was read a third time. A Bill which im- 
posed a charge of 700,000/. a-year on 
Ireland in perpetuity, ought not to be 
pressed through the House with such 
reckless haste. 

Bill to be printed. 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm Bru For 
IRELAND—LorRpDs’ AMENDMENTs.] Mr. 
Stanley moved the Order of the Day 
for taking into consideration the Lords’ 
Amendments to the Irish Reform Bill. He 
was not disposed to concur in the whole 
of them; and in one he should pro- 
pose an amendment. The Amendments 
were four in number, and there were two 
to which he felt no objection. The first 
entitled the clergy to register with the 
same advantages as 50/. freeholders. To 
this there could be no objection ; for there 
was no clergyman in Ireland whose bene- 
fice was not, at the very least, equal in 
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value to a 50/. freehold. The second 
Amendment related to the Registering 
Officer of Dublin. At first it was pro- 
posed to throw this duty on the Recorder, 
but the idea was abandoned, as incom- 
patible with his other avocations. The 
duty was then imposed, as in other parts 
of the country, on the Chairman of the 
Sessions for the County of Dublin. It 
appeared, however, that it would entirely 
preclude him from continuing his profes- 
sional pursuits, and the object of the se- 
cond Amendment was to enable the Chair- 
man to do business by deputy. The third 
Amendment related to freeholders created 
since the 3lst of March, 1831. There 
was an omission in the Lords’ Amendment, 
which it would be necessary for him to 
rectify, in order to carry into effect the 
intention of the Legislature. As the Bill 
passed that House, honorary freemen of 
Corporations, admitted since the 30th of 
March, 1831, were disqualified; and the 
Lords, being desirous to put freeholders 
and freemen on the same footing, inserted 
a clause, the object of which was, to pro- 
hibit the registration of 40s. freeholders 
created since March, 1831. The Lords, 
however, had omitted to insert the words 
** forty shillings” in the clause, and, there- 
fore, 50/., 20/., and all freeholders created 
since the 30th March, 1831, would be 
prohibited from registering, which was 
clearly contrary to the intentions of the 
Lords. Freemen obtaining their freedom 
by birth or servitude since the 31st March, 
1831, were not disqualified, and a similar 
exception was made by the Bill, in favour 
of freeholders who obtained their freeholds 
by inheritance, marriage, or devise. In 
short, the object was to disqualify both 
freemen and freeholders who might be 
created fraudulently with a view to the 
passing of this Bill. To this Amendment 
of the Lords he presumed there could be 
no objection. There was another Amend- 
ment, however, to which he confessed he 
objected so much, that he should be dis- 
posed in any lighter case to reject it—he 
meant the Amendment with respect to the 
admission of freemen. In that Amend- 
ment, however, the House of Lords hada 
precedent in the enactments of the English 
Bill. When the two Bills were originally 
introduced, the English and the Irish Bills 
had the same provisions with respect to 
the freemen of cities. It was suggested, 
however, that it was unnecessary to inter- 
fere with vested rights, which were not 
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abused in England, and therefore the 
elective franchise was to be retained by 
freemen admitted by Corporations in Eng- 
land. Now he could by no means admit 
that there was not a broad distinction be- 
tween the two cases of the English and 
Irish Corporations. It was no reason, be- 
cause they had not taken away the right 
from those who had not abused it, that 
they should not take it from those by 
whom it was notoriously abused. It was 
a sufficient ground, he thought, for dis- 
franchising future freemen in Ireland, that 
the admission of freemen for a series of 
years had been confined exclusively to 
Protestants. Still there was the argument 
of analogy with England in favour of 
existing rights, and, although he could not 
say that the argument was sufficient to 
convince him, yet he could not recommend 
the House, in consequence of this differ- 
ence of opinion, to take such a step as to 
disagree with the Amendment. The House 
of Commons had already expressed its 
sense to be against the exclusive doctrine 
of admitting only Protestants as freemen ; 
it had vindicated the principle of general 
admission, and condemned the principle 
of exclusion ; and as the Amendment would 
not cause any practical effect in the oper- 
ation of the Bill for many years, unless as 
a matter of principle, he did not think it 
very important. He believed that the ad- 
mission of 107. householders to vote in the 
cities would overpower the freemen, and 
take away the motive which Corporations 
had hitherto had for the exclusive admis- 
sion of Protestants. He trusted that what 
had passed on the subject would induce 
the Corporations of Ireland generally to 

follow the example set by one or two (he 
alluded particularly to the Corporation of 
Waterford admitting persons of all reli- 
gious persuasions indiscriminately). On 

the whole, he did not think the Amend- 

ment of sufficient importance to induce 

the House to reject it, more especially as 

he believed the Lords felt strongly on it, 

and its rejection would certainly create 

delay, if it did not risk the passing of the 

Bill. The right honourable Gentleman 

concluded by moving the Amendment 

which he said was necessary in the clause, 

prohibiting the registration of 40s. free- 

holders created since the 30th March,1831, 

namely, that in the first Amendment, after 

the word “freehold,” there be inserted 

the words, ‘‘under the yearly value of 10/,” 

Agreed to, 
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On the third Amendment respecting the 
Freedom of Corporations, 

Mr. Jephson said, I voted on this ques- 
tion of the freemen of Ireland, not be- 
cause it was proposed to us by his Majesty’s 
Government, but because I wished to see 
no such class in the constituency. In 
my opinion his Majesty’s Ministers spoiled 
their first Bill by giving way to the sug- 
gestions of those who urged them to pre- 
serve the freeman’s franchise. By aban- 
doning the principle of resting the fran- 
chise upon property, and giving the suf- 
frage to a class, they have left themselves 
no ground of principle on which to resist 
universal suffrage. I think this perpe- 
tuation of a class of persons to whom the 
right of voting has descended without any 
exertion of their own, is throughout ob- 
jectionable, because it deprives you of that 
security for the independence of a voter 
which property is supposed to give. In 
Treland this objection is strengthened by 
the circumstance that freemen are the par- 
tizans of a particular creed. The only 
effect of preserving their rights will be to 
enable the Corporations of Ireland to make 
as many fictitious votes as they please— 
when I say fictitious votes, I mean voters 
quite as objectionable, if not more so, as 
the worst class of 40s. freeholders. I can- 
not see what objection there can be to our 
having a conference with the Lords upon 
this subject. I donot mean to say, that I 
would reject the Reform Bill if the Lords 
should not withdraw their Amendment, but 
I think that in justification of our own 
conduct, we ought to refuse at present to 
agree to it. If ‘the Lords should not give 
way, it will be a matter for consideration 
hereafter whether we shall agree to it or 
not. 

Mr. Leader: I am exceedingly sorry 
that the Lords should have introduced 
this Amendment, but as we have already 
debated the question at length— as we 
have individually given our opinions, and 
collectively decided that this is an ob- 
jectionable class of voters, I shall not 
trouble the House with another discussion. 
I again say, that I regret the Amendment 
made by the Lords, but I fear we cannot 
help it. 

Mr. Ruthven: Although I disagree with 
the House of Lords as an individual, I fear 
to do it as a Member of the House of 
Commons, because I do not wish to run 
the risk that might arise from our rejection 
of this Amendment, Having thus expressed 
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my dissatisfaction at it, I shall urge no 
further opposition, in the hope that it will 
not be as mischievous and injurious as I 
apprehend, and upon the consideration 
that it should prove so, we may correct the 
evil by a legielative enactment in the next 
Session. 

Lord Althorp: I regret, with my right 
hon. friend near me, the Secretary for 
Ireland, that this Amendment has been 
introduced. I voted against the provision 
when it was introduced in this House; 
but as I do not think it likely that we 
should succeed ifwe demanded aconference, 
[ think it will be prudent not to do so. 
Unless we had good ground to expect 
success, I do not think that it would be 
consistent with the dignity of this House 
to demand the conference. I would there- 
fore express my hope, that the protest 
entered by the hon. Members opposite 
against the Amendment will be sufficient 
to save their and our consistency. 

Mr. Callaghan: I am sorry to hear the 
noble Lord say he has no hopes of our 
having any success in a conference. I 
feel strongly on this point, for I think this 
Amendment affordsthe means of altogether 
defeating the main objects of the Bill. 
[Lord Althorp, ‘‘ No, no.”] Such is my 
opinion, for it enables corporations to per- 
petuate a class of voters which will totally 
overpower the resident householders in 
whose hands it was the object of the Bill 
to place the power of election. It is use- 
less to say, that you exclude the most ob- 
jectionable portion of the freemen, for the 
result of the inquiries I have made on the 
subject is, that the freemen, being all en- 
tered on the same roll, it is impossible to 
distinguish those who have been admitted 
as honorary freemen, from those who ob- 
tained their freedom by right or servitude. 
Besides, although an honorary freeman 
cannot vote, his eldest son, who becomes 
a freeman by birth, has the right of vot- 
ing, and this, clearly, is not a kind of vote 
which it can be the intention of the Lords 
to preserve. It was because I felt the 
provision now introduced was so liable to 
be abused, that I before opposed it, and I 
can assure his Majesty’s Ministers that in 
the five or six cities in Ireland which it will 
more particularly affect, it will be felt that 
their agreement to this Amendment is an 
abandonment of the cause of the people, 
as regards those particular places. It will 
be felt that the promises which Ministers 
held out to those towns, that the power of 
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the corporations should not be perpetuated, 
has not been fulfilled. As if to aggravate 
the loss of this promised benefit, the 40s. 
freeholders, who heretofore were considered 
as a kind of balance against the corpor- 
ations, are annihilated. Surely, if the 
rights of the freemen are perpetuated, 
those of the 40s. freeholders ought to be 
restored. The question of the freemen 
was fully discussed in this House, and 
after we had solemnly decided upon it, I 
think it very unfair that a material part of 
the Bill should have been given up by 
Ministers in the House of Lords without a 
struggle. It is perhaps hardly regular to 
state it, but it is known that we have ac- 
cess to that House. Others, too, have 
access to it, and the conversation which 
there took place was heard by so many, 
that I feel myself justified in saying that it 
will be known to the people of Ireland that 
the provision of the Bill was given up 
without even a discussion upon it. [Mr. 
Stanley: There was a good deal of discus- 
sion before it was given up.] Jt was given up 
too on the Motion, I may say at the desire, 
of a Peer who declared himself against all 
Reform, and who stated that those whe had 
voted for Reform in England and Scotland, 
might, nevertheless, consistently refuse it 
to Ireland. His Majesty’s Government, 
therefore, may depend upon it, that in all 
the cities affected by this Amendment, the 
passing of it will be considered a slur 
upon Ministers and upon the House. 

Mr. Lefroy: I never was able to under- 
stand the principle of the distinction which 
was made in this House between the free- 
meh of England and the freemen of Ire- 
land. The ground taken in this House 
was, that the corporations of Ireland ad- 
mitted only Protestants to the freedom. 
Suppose the fact to be so, why should you 
visit upon the freemen the consequences 
of the delinquency of the governing power 
of the corporation? It could not be ex- 
pected that they would decline to accept 
the rights offered to them because the 
governing power refused it to others. We 
must consider, too, that it was contrary to 
the principles of liberality so much advo- 
cated and acted upon of late years, to dis- 
franchise the freémen simply because they 
were Protestants. I think we ought to beglad 
of the opportunity given us for reviewing 
our own decision, as precipitate and un- 
just, and adopting that of the Lords. 

Mr. Spring Rice: I was one of those 
who opposed the proposition affirmed by 
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this Amendment, when brought before this 


Amendments. 


House. I shall not reply to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has just sat down 
on the principle of the question, for, as far 
as the judgment of the House of Com- 
mons goes, it is decided, and I doubt not 
if we were again to re-argue it, we should 
again decide as we did before. My object 
in rising was to say, that thus perpetuating 
the freemen will make it the duty of 
my right hon. friend, the Secretary for 
Ireland, in an ensuing Session, to take 
care that a bill is introduced to provide 
against two evils which may otherwise arise. 
One of these has been alluded to by my 
hon. friend, the member for the city of 
Cork, namely, the prevention of the en- 
joyment of the right of voting by merely 
honorary freemen. It would be a great 
fraud in the Bill as it now stands if such a 
practice were suffered, and assuredly it 
will exist if not effectually guarded against. 
The other fraud to which we shall be 
exposed, and against which we shall be 
called upon to take precautions, in conse- 
quence of this unfortunate Amendment, is 
the refusal to admit persons to the freedom 
who are justly entitled to it. What I ap- 
prehend is, that corporate bodies, acting 
as they always have done, will, under this 
Bill, as heretofore, give every possible 
facility to the admission of freemen of one 
class, and throw every possible impedi- 
ment in the way of the admission of free- 
men of another class ; for, instance, they 
will say of aperson whom they favour— 
‘* Let him be admitted without a too strict 
examination,—do not give him too much 
trouble ,” and of another—‘‘ Require all 
the technicalities of legal proof from him ; 
let him establish his right upon a found- 
ation which even we cannot help acknow- 
ledging, and if he does not, leave him to 
his mandamus in the Court of King’s 
Bench.” If that be the construction put 
upon this Bill—and I am sure it will be 
the construction put upon it by all corpo- 
rate bodies in Ireland, it will be the duty 
of those who support the Reform Bill, 
to give full, fair and equal effect to the 
intentions of the Legislature, by taking care 
that all persons admissible as freemen 
under the provisions of the Bill, shall 
be admitted, and that all intended to be 
excluded shall be excluded. With respect 
to the present vote, when we are told by 
my noble friend near me, that the choice 
is really between taking the Bill with the 
Amendment, or running the risk of losing 
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the Bill altogether, although I deeply re- 
gret that Amendment as much as any 
man, | am not willing,at the present period 
of the Session, even for the assertion of a 
principle, to hazard the consequence of 
not immediately agreeing to it. I have 
dwelt upon this longer than I intended, 
for unless an assurance be given to the 
people of Ireland, that the abuses I have 
alluded to shall be prevented, this Amend- 
ment will be productive of the greatest 
dismay in all the cities of that country 
which have suffered under these corporate 
bodies. The free opinion of the inhabit- 
ants of corporate towns has hitherto been 
completely borne down by the gross abuse 
of corporate privileges ; and if it were to 
go abroad that corporations are to be left 
to the exercise of what they call their 
discretion, but which I call their injustice, 
great alarm will be excited. 

Mr. Stanley : It is impossible for any 
man who knows Ireland not to feel the 
force and truth of what has just been stated 
by my right hon. friend, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and that the Amendment 
of the Lords necessarily devolves upon 
those who, under circumstances, cannot 
oppose, however they may disagree with 


it, the duty of remedying, as far as possi- 
ble, the evils he has pointed out, namely, 
on the one hand, a too ready admission of 
a certain class of persons to the freedom, 
and, on the other, the intervention of dis- 
couraging and vexatious inquiries, previous 


to the admission of another class. There 
will be some difficulty in framing a bill to 
meet these two objects; but the attention 
of the Government will be anxiously 
turned to this subject, with a view of 
introducing a measure which will have all 
the effect desired. In the mean time, I 
am satisfied that a consequence of the 
Reform Bill itself, by diminishing the 
temptation to create freemen, who will be 
outnumbered by the 10/. householders, 
will be, to diminish the wishes of corpor- 
ations to abuse their power. We must 
alsorecollect that non-resident freemen and 
honorary freemen are altogether struck 
off, so that, it is hardly likely that the 
influence of the 107. householders will not 
be real and effective. I feel, however, 
that it will be the duty of the Government 
to find a check for the two abuses referred 
to by my right hon. friend, and it isa duty 
to which they will attend. 

The Amendments severally put and 
agreed to, 
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West Inpizs.] Lord Althorp moved 
the Order of the Day for the House going 
into Committee on the Crown Colonies 
(West Indies) Relief Bill. 

Mr. Hume wished that the noble Lord 
would state the plan of Government, be- 
fore hecalled on the House to go into Com- 
mittee on this Bill, as he, (Mr. Hume), 
for one, was not without explanation pre- 
pared to go into Committee. 

The Order of the Day read, and 

Lord Althorp, in moving that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair, said that he 
had no objection to make that statement 
now which he had intended to make when 
the House had gone into Committee. The 
object of this Bill was to carry into effect 
the promises made by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to those colonies which should 
adopt the Order in Council,—namely, that 
some species offiscal relief should be granted 
to them for so doing. It appeared to his 
Majesty’s Government, that in affording 
to the Crown colonies which adopted the 
Order in Council fiscal relief in regard to 
their internal concerns, they would be 
giving those colonies substantial advan- 
tages, without any unfair or disadvant- 
ageous effect on the Legislative colonies, 
where the Order in Council had not been 
adopted, which would not be the case if 
the relief to be granted to the Crown co- 
lonies was to consist in a reduction of the 
duty upon their produce imported into this 
country. He knew it would be said that 
the Order in Council had not been obeyed 
in some of the Crown colonies, and he was 
ready to admit, that in some of them, 
while it had been theoretically obeyed, it 
had not been practically enforced. It was, 
therefore, the intention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, when the power which this Bill 
proposed to give to them should be placed 
in their hands, not to carry it into effect 
except in those colonies where the Order 
in Council had been practically enforced. 
The question in this instance was, whether 
the House would, or would not, empower 
his Majesty’s Government to carry into 
effect measures, the object of which was 
to ameliorate the condition of the slaves 
in the Crown colonies. If the House 
should do so, the charge that would de- 
volve on this country to carry such mea- 
sures into effect would not be very great, 
and it would be only for a limited time. 
The sum of 57,000/. would be all that 
would be required to be given to those 
colonies, as the proportion which it was 
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intended this country should contribute to. 
the payment of their internal expenses. 
Seeing that such a general desire existed 
amongst a large body of persons in this 
country for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the slaves, and taking for granted, 
as, indeed, many of the petitions presented 
to that House from such persons fully 
warranted him in doing, that they would 
have no objection to the giving just com- 
pensation to the planters for the losses 
which they would sustain by the carrying 
of such measures into effect, he felt confi- 
dent that the House would be ready to 
grant the powers proposed to be given to 
the Government by this Bill. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether 
there had been any applications from 
those colonies for this species of relief? 

Lord Althorp said, that several persons 
connected with and representing those 
colonies, had called on the Government to 
redeem the promise contained in Lord 
Goderich’s despatch. 

Mr. Hume hoped that copies of such 
applications would be laid before the 
House. 

Lord Howick said, that the Government 
had never recognized any individuals as 
agents for the Crown colonies, and there- 
fore that there were no applications of 
that description which could be laid before 
the House. 

Mr. Burge said, that if there had been 
applications made on the subject to 
Government, they must have been made 
in the shape of written documents, and 
that they therefore could be laid before 
the House. He had heard from individuals 
connected with Demerara and Berbice, 
that no such applications had been made 
from those colonies. 

Lord Althorp said, it was rather an odd 
thing to tell persons who had made a 
promise, that they should not perform it 
until they were called upon to do so. 

Mr. Keith Douglas thought his Majesty’s 
Ministers should give the House further 
information before proceeding to the vote. 
They had proposed formerly some fiscal 
relief for those colonies which adopted the 
Order in Council. The Crown colonies had 
remonstrated against that order, and he 
knew some of them which had adopted it. 
The noble Lord said, Trinidad had adopted 
it, but the hon. Member, who was the 
agent for that colony, had assured him, 
that the adoption there was only partial. 
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order adopted there. The noble Lord 
stated, on a former occasion, that before 
he called upon the House to give a vote 
upon the question, he would lay before it 
certain additional explanations beyond 
those given on the 15th of March, which 
would show distinctly that he was justified 
by the adoption of the measure in the 
Crown colonies, in calling upon the House 
to give a vote upon the subject. The only 
explanation, however, that had been given 
was, the letter of Lord Goderich to the 
colonies, in which he said, not that the 
Order in Council had been anywhere 
adopted, but that if it were adopted, a 
certain sum would be placed at their dis- 
posal. This was no sufficient justification 
for the House voting this money. The 
noble Lord had, during the whole of this 
Session, been prevented from granting a fair 
discussion on the principle of this measure ; 
but now, at this period of the Session, he 
called upon the House to agree to a vote 
which would sanction the whole proceed- 
ings of the Government under this Order 
in Council, although almost every Member 
interested in the question was absent. At 
that period of the Session, therefore, he 
should resist a vote of money for this 
object. 

Mr. Marryat said, the question was 
whether the Order in Council which had 
been referred to was in force in Trinidad 
in November last. He had had various 
letters from that colony upon this subject, 
and one from a person who had gone out 
from this country in great alarm upon the 
promulgation of the order. He was a 
planter, not only in Trinidad but in 
Grenada; and after seeing the Order in 
Council in operation in Trinidad, he wrote 
from Grenada, that he did not think any 
bad effects would result from the Order ; 
and observed, ‘There may be less work 
done by the slaves, but a reduction of the 
duties is held out as a remuneration.” 
There was some opposition to the enforce- 
ment of the Order in the first instance; 
but the people finding that it was not so 
objectionable as it at first appeared, and 
relying upon the promise of relief held 
out by his Majesty’s Government, exerted 
themselves to carry it into effect; and the 
result was, that it had been effectively 
promulgated throvghoutthe island. Under 
these circumstances, the House would not 
be justified in refusing to redeem the 
pledge of his Majesty’s Ministers. 

Mr. Courtenay said, the question was 
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not exactly as the hon. Member stated, 
whether the Order in Council had been 
carried into effect in Trinidad, but whe- 
ther it were expedient, under all the cir- 
cumstances of time and other things, to 
go into Committee. He was not satisfied 
upon that point. 
a promise had been made to these colo- 
nies. What was this promise? Lord 
Goderich’s despatch stated, that his Majes- 
ty’s Government ‘resolved to apply to 
Parliament, when it shall appear to its sa- 
tisfaction that the Order in Council is in 
operation.” The Noble Lord now pro- 
posed to go into Committee without a tittle 
of evidence being laid before the House 
that the Order in Council was in operation 
in any. one of the colonies. He had been 
surprised to hear his Majesty’s Ministers 
cheer the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down, who is the agent for Trinidad. 
And though he might have confidence in 
the authority of his hon. friend, his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, who acknowledged no agents 
for the colonies, could pay no attention 
tohim. But even if there was complete 


evidence of the Order in Council having 
been adopted, he should not be satisfied 
of the propriety of proceeding further at 


present, for it was impossible to separate 
this question from the merits of the Order 
in Council. He did not mean to say that 
he was prepared to give an opinion upon 
that Order in Council; but he was pre- 
pared to say that the 3rd of August was 
not the time of the year at which a vote 
ought to be taken on this subject. He 
did not wish to break a promise made 
to the Colonies, but as a Parliament must 
meet very soon after Christmas, it would 
be better, in his opinion, to postpone the 
subject till then. Government would then, 
probably, have full evidence of the Order 
in Council having been carried into effect, 
and it would be easy to make the vote re- 
trospective. Any slight inconvenience 
experienced by the colonists from the de- 
lay, was not equal to the unseemliness of 
agreeing to the measure without inform- 
ation. 

Sir Adolphus Dalrymple said, there 
could be no greater proof of the incapacity 
of the Government, than the exhibition 
now made. His Majesty’s Ministers had 
the power of framing laws for the Crown 
colonies, by means of Orders in Council, 
and they had sent out such laws to the 
colonies, that, after they had been pro- 
mulgated for nine months, they begged 
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the House to vote 57,000/. as a bribe to 
those colonies which should obey their 
laws. The mother-country was like a 
hot-tempered parent giving hasty com- 
mands to her children, and afterwards 
holding out a sugar-plum as the reward 
of obedience? The noble Lord opposite 
might smile, but the Secretary for the 
Colonial Department never had a more 
difficult task than the noble Lord had, to 
explain how it was that Orders in Council 
were framed, which Ministers had not 
thought it expedient to enforce on all the 
colonies, but had omitted one. Being 
issued by the King in Council, they only 
came under the judgment of the House of 
Commons because a vote of money was 
necessary ; but having been brought before 
them, it was impossible for them to vote 
money to carry them into effect, without 
signifying their approbation of the Orders 
in Council themselves, and in fact, adopt- 
ing them. In Lord Goderich’s despatch 
of the 6th of December, he said, that at 
the earliest date after the estimates of the 
year had been prepared, a measure of 
relief should be brought in for the Crown 
colonies. Those estimates were partly 
voted before the 5th of April, and his 
Majesty’s Ministers having waited till 
nearly the 5th of August to consider what 
they should do, now called upon the 
House to approve these important mea- 
sures of colonial policy. He agreed with 
his right hon, friend who had just spoken, 
that this was not the proper time to sanc- 
tion such measures. 

Lord Howick far from thinking with the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken, that 
the course pursued by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could with difficulty be justified, 
was confident that the propriety of that 
course was so evident, that it would be an 
apology for the inability of the person who 
then rose to defend it. The hon. Member 
said it was somewhat extraordinary that 
his Majesty’s Government should have is- 
sued an Order in Council, and five months 
afterwards be forced to come here and 
say they were ignorant whether that Or- 
der in Council had been enforced, and 
whether they had it in their power to en- 
force it. The hon, Member could not 
have quite correctly heard what had been 
stated by his noble friend, viz., that his 
Majesty’s Government thought proper to 
issue the Order in Council, being convine- 
ed it would tend much to ameliorate the 
condition of the slaves. His Majesty’s 
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Ministers had not said that they were ig- 
norant, whether the law had been enforced 
or not, but had, on the contrary, said in 
their despatches, that they were prepared 
and determined to enforce the law in all 
the colonies over which they had control. 
At the same time it was perfectly true that 
there might be for a time resistance to the 
Order in Council, but Government had 
not said it would yield to that resistance, 
or, as the hon. Member expressed himself, 
give the colonies a sugar-plum for com- 
pliance. They had certainly said, that 
relief to the slave, and to the planter, 
should go hand inhand. The promise of 
relief had not, therefore, been held out as 
a bribe to the colonies, but as a boon to 
which they had a claim, the moment the 
reason for withholding it was removed. 
The hon. Member had said, that the Go- 
vernment had issued an Order in Council 
in which they placed so little confidence, 
that they did not send it to one of the co- 
Jonies in which the Crown had the power 
of legislation. It was true that the Or- 


der in Council had not been sent to the 
Mauritius on account of the change which 
had taken place in the judicature of that 
colony, and the resignation of the Go- 


vernor. With regard to the latter, there 
was already quite sufficient proof of the in- 
jurious consequences attendant upon pro- 
ceeding when the acting officer was not 
strictly and altogether responsible for the 
exercise of the power reposed in him. 
Since that period the appointment of a 
Committee of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment had undoubtedly rendered it impos- 
sible to make any change in the existing 
law pending that inquiry. Such were the 
circumstances under which this Order in 
Council was suspended ; but there was 
not the remotest doubt that it would have 
been attended with ultimate benefit and 
advantage. As it seemed to be the gene- 
ral opinion of the House that this was not 
a convenient opportunity for going into 
details, there was only one other point to 
which he would refer; that raised by the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last but one, 
who said that the grant of money to the 
colonists might be construed into an ap- 
probation of the provisions of the Order in 
Council, Ifthe question of slavery had only 
lately been agitated—if the opinion of the 
House and the public had not been decid- 
edly expressed upon the subject—he might 
have agreed with the righthon. Gentleman ; 
but would that right hon, Gentleman ven- 
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ture to say, that the Order in Council went 
further in improving the condition of the 
slaves than public opinion demanded ? 
Did he venture to say, that a less degree 
of improvement in the lot of the labouring 
population of the colonies was advisable ? 
It was of the utmost importance that this 
question should be amicably and speedily 
settled. Would it not be unjust, if the 
boon promised to those colonies should be 
withheld, when they had done what we had 
required of them? Would it be advisable 
for that House to declare to those planters 
who had improved the condition of their 
slaves, that even they should not receive 
relief? In his opinion, such a notion 
would much enhance the difficulties that 
now prevented the settlement of this 
question. 

Lord Sandon agreed with the right hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Courtenay) in thinking 
it somewhat extraordinary that, at this 
moment, the House should be called upon 
to give an opinion on a question which, al- 
though it had been a subject of conversa- 
tion, had never been discussed in the 
House. They were about to vote a sum 
of money, without going into the merits of 
the vote. If it had been a vote of remu- 
neration to the planters of Trinidad, who, 
trusting in the Government, had been ex- 
posed to pecuniary losses, he should have 
willingly acceded to such a vote, because it 
would not involve approbatjon of the Or- 
ders in Council. But, in this case, they 
were to legislate prospectively. They 
were not holding out remuneration for 
losses already incurred by the planters, 
but this boon was to be held out to all 
those who should hereafter accede to mea- 
sures of such a nature that the Govern- 
ment itself was not satisfied with them. 
Viscount Goderich’s despatch stated, that 
they were open to modifications. Some 
of these modifications might turn out to 
be very important in their practical effect 
upon the general plan. And it was a 
most extraordinary circumstance that, al- 
though Viscount Goderich admitted, with- 
out being called upon, that modifications 
might be made, the House of Commons 
were to offer a boon to the colonies, if they 
would adopt those measures without any 
modifications at all. Some of his consti- 
tuents who had property in Demerara, had 
sent out orders to their estates to acqui- 
esce in the provisions of this Order in 
Council, whatever might be the pecuniary 
loss consequent upon so doing. And 
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were not these persons to receive any re- 
lief, but to suffer because the planters 
themselves refused to accede to the act of 
the Government? He understood the 
necessity of binding the minority by the 
majority, and, therefore, if the question 
respected the legislative colonies, he could 
understand the measure; but in the case 
of the Crown colonies, where no legal 
corporate body was recognized, he could 
not see the justice of the minority who 
acquiesced being punished for the faults 
of the majority who did not acquiesce. 
Where there was no legislative assembly 
the inhabitants were a mere collection 
of individuals, each of whom must 
stand or fall by his own act. These were 
some of the practical difficulties that 
appeared to him to be involved in this 
question. It was totally new, so much 
so, that he had had no opportunity of con- 
sulting any one upon the subject. He 
was naturally most anxious, in the course 
he should pursue upon this subject, to 
consult the interests of his constituents. 
After they had been so long advocating 
the principle which the hon. member for 
Middlesex frequently contended for—that 
of the colonies bearing their own expenses 
—and after they had been year after year 
cutting off a portion of those expenses, 
the existence of which had been so much 
condemned, he certainly was much sur- 
prised that they should now suddenly, 
and without notice, be called upon at the 
very end of the Session, no notice what- 
ever having been previously given, to re- 
trace their steps, and to undo that which 
they had been so long and so eagerly 
endeavouring todo. He did not express 
this opinion merely for the sake of object- 
ing or throwing an impediment in the way 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, but because 
this question was an entirely new one, 
which the parties interested in had no 
opportunity of discussing. Upon these 
grounds, and believing that the noble 
Lord himself admitted the advantage of 
allowing some modifications, he felt him- 
self compelled, however reluctantly, to 
oppose the Motion now under consider- 
ation. 

Dr. Lushington thought it was an ex- 
traordinary spectacle that many Gentle- 
men intimately connected with the West- 
India colonies, should oppose a measure 
which must be a benefit to those colonies. 
It required little penetration to perceive 
by what motives those hon, Gentlemen 
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were actuated. The measures of the Go- 
vernment showed, as far as it was possible 
for them to lay their intentions before the 
House, that they intended to give relief to 
the colonies by this and other measures. 
It was a total mistake to say that the boon 
now under discussion was for the first 
time offered to the colonies. It was not 
now for the first time that certain advan- 
tages were held out to them if they pursued 
a particular line of conduct, because there 
were papers of nearly a twelvemonth pre- 
ceding to the same effect. The commu- 
nication of Lord Goderich was in substance 
this—‘ We are of opinion that it is indis- 
‘pensably requisite that a certain Reform 
‘ should be introduced in the present state 
‘ of the slave population, and we are also 
‘convinced of the great and severe distress 
‘under which all the colonies, without any 
‘ exception, ar labouring. We consider, 
‘ that measures directed to both these ob- 
‘jects ought to be carried into effect at 
‘ one and the same time, and provided you 
‘ are ready to listen to the advice of the 
‘Government, and you, the Crown colo- 
‘ nies, to render obedience to the law, the 
‘ Government is prepared to recommend 
‘to Parliament a measure that may give 
‘ relief to the whole of the colonies.’ That 
was the state of things prior to Christmas. 
The issue of these negotiations was, that 
the chartered colonies rejected zn toto, the 
measures proposed by the Government 
for the amelioration of the slave population, 
and some of the Crown colonies were 
inclined to offer as much resistance as 
their condition allowed. In this situation 
it was impossible for the Government to 
recommend any general measure of relief, 
without departing from the principle 
originally laid down, namely, that no 
relief should be provided until the char- 
tered colonies followed the advice of the 
Government. The Government was 
justified, indeed necessarily called upon, 
unless it intended to abandon the first 
and great principle, to decline proposing 
to Parliament and the country any of 
those extensive measures which might, in 
some degree, have mitigated the severe 
distress of the West-India colonies. But 
could it be said that that was a reason why 
the promise held out to the Crown colonies 
by the Government, should be departed 
from? In the Crown colonies Government 
had the power, and in the chartered 
colonies it had not the power, of enforcing 
its orders. On the promulgation of these 
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orders, when it was necessary for the Go- 
vernment to carry those orders into effect, 
notwithstanding any attempts at resistance 
was the Government, then, to turn round 
on the Crown colonies and say, “‘Because 
we have not the power now, or because we 
do not think it right to resort to Parliament 
for additional power for the purpose of 
compelling the chartered colonies toagree 
to the measures which we have suggested, 
therefore we will deprive you of what we 
held out to you as a reward, if you would 
contribute your means towards the carrying 
into effect these regulations.” If the 
Government had adopted such a course, 
nothing could have been urged in extenu- 
ation of it; they would have been wanting 
in their duty, and they would have broken 
faith with the Crown colonies. What was 
the course suggested by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite ? In some of these colonies there 
had been a great resistance, and they had 
endeavoured, if possible, to evade the 
execution of this Order in Council. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite probably thought 
that if it were possible to withhold the 
boon which had been promised to those 
colonies that had obeyed, they would 
also refuse to obey the Order, that there 
would then be some excuse for the con- 
tumacious resistance of the chartered 
colonies, and by having all parties com- 
bined together, they might be able to resist 
the Government, the House, and the 
country. ‘These, and no other, were the 
objects in view. Could it be said, however, 
loss having arisen from the enforcement 
of the Orders in Council in the Crown 
colonies, that the sufferers were to receive 
no reparation, because the Orders in 
Council had not been obeyed elsewhere ? 
When the Order in Council was carried 
into practical operation, they should hear 
no more complaints upon the subject, and 
letters similar to those which had been 
referred to by the hon. member for Sand- 
wich, would arrive in this country as soon 
as a fair and patient trial of that Order 
had been made. It had been said, that 
no discussion had taken place on the me- 
rits of this Order. Was this Order in 
Council, then, different from any hitherto 
heard of ? Was there no Order in Council 
drawn up in the year 1826, during the 
time that Earl Bathurst held the Seals of 
the Colonial Department ? All the pro- 
visions in this Order in Council, without 
exception, had been carried into execution 
in some colony or other; and there was 
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nothing wonderful, nothing extraordinary, 
in its provisions. It had been said, that 
Government was coming forward with this 
boon voluntarily; that there was no de- 
mand made, and that there was no claim- 
ant seeking the performance of the promise. 
It ought to be considered, that there was 
some little difficulty of communication 
between Demerara, Trinidad, Saint Lucie, 
and this country. Moreover, the appoint- 
ment of the Committees of both Houses of 
Parliameut had put the subject in a differ- 
ent state; and they should also remember, 
that it was not till May last that the Go- 
vernment could select some mode of relief 
to be applied to the Crown colonies which 
received the Order in Council, and which 
should not be enjoyed by those colonies 
where that Order was not enforced. When 
the Government held out to the colonies, 
as the certain consequence of the enforce- 
ment of particular regulations, that they 
would take upon themselves to recommend 
to Parliament and the country certain 
measures which would render them effect- 
ual assistance, was it possible for them to 
resort to the paltry excuse—he had al- 
most said the subterfuge—of postponing 
the execution of a fixed, a definite, and a 
solemn promise, until the next Session of 
Parliament? For what purpose should 
this be done? For the purpose of render- 
ing those who were still desirous of 
opposing the enforcement of the Order in 
Council still more discontented, and mak- 
ing the combination against the Order in 
Council still more firm, strong, and effi- 
cient than at present. As to the Order in 
Council not having been sent to the Mau- 
ritius, did not every man know that it stood 
on a very different footing from the West- 
India colonies? He did not defend that 
island—he did not advocate the practices 
pursued there: on the contrary, in no 
country, in no place whatever, had slavery 
ever existed in a form more appalling and 
frightful, or more prolific in crime, in 
iniquity, and in the worst of cruelty, than 
in that island; but it was to be recollected, 
that, contrary to law, 30,000 slaves had 
been imported there since it had been in 
our possession; therefore, the difficulty 
was much greater in that than in any 
other of our colonies. Government would 
do well not to propagate a measure, how- 
ever proper or necessary it might be in a 
place where they had not sufficient 
strength to carry it into effect. He trusted 
the day was not far distant when this 
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Order in Council would be law there as 
well as elsewhere ; but, at the same time, 
by not proceeding upon it in that place 
just now, all possibility of opposition was 
prevented, and the consequences that 
must inevitably result from a display of 
resistance in that island,avoided. Under 
these circumstances, even he, anxious as 
he was for ameliorating the condition of 
the slaves—desirous as he was of this 
Order being carried into full effect — would 
rather it were delayed for some short time, 
than he would have the whole object of 
the provision frustrated. On the general 
subject he had no doubt he should be re- 
presented as hostile to the colonies. Who- 
ever entertained such an opinion was most 
decidedly in error. Although he was hos- 
tile to a state of slavery, he always had 
professed, and now professed himself most 
desirous, provided slavery was extinguished, 
of adopting and supporting, by every pos- 
sible means, such a course of policy with 
reference to our West-India islands, as 
might enable them once again to return to 
that state of happiness and prosperity in 
which it was his firm and sincere belief 
they never could exist so long as slavery 
continued. Far from entertaining any 
repugnance to this vote, he gave it his 
humble but sincere support, being pre- 
pared to go hand in hand with any Go- 
vernment in relieving the distress of the 
colonies, which would concur with him in 
improving the condition of their slaves. 
Mr, Burge said, it was unfortunate that 
those who supported the interests of the 
colonies were sure to be assailed witha 
charge of being actuated by personal and 
interested motives. Was it necessary for 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down to make such acharge, when 
those who opposed the present Motion 
were speaking the sentiments of the Crown 
colonies, for those, with the exception 
of Trinidad, with which his hon. friend 
was connected—those colonies were op- 
posed to the Order in Council, not because 
they were opposed to measures that might 
ameliorate the condition of the slave popula- 
tion, but because there were in that docu- 
ment means of amelioration pointed out 
which the planters could not and would 
not adopt ; and, for this reason, that there 
were other modes of improving the con- 
dition of the slaves, which might be put 
in practice without entailing upon the 
planters the ruinous expense consequent 
upon the adoption of the Order in Coun- 
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cil. Without entering into the objections 
of the Crown colonies, which objections 
would not be removed by the grant of 
money, there was enough in the circum- 
stances under which this proposition was 
brought forward, to justify any Member of 
Parliament in opposing it, even though he 
had no connexion with any colonies. What 
had been the course pursued by his Majes- 
ty’s Government? The documents on the 
Table showed that, in November last, the 
colonies expressed a decided objection to 
the Order in Council, As soon as the 
despatches, and the answers to them, were 
laid upon the Table, his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters were asked, over and over again, to 
state their views, to inform the House to 
what extent the Order in Council was 
adopted in the different colonies, and to 
point out the course they intended to pur- 
sue. The noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, moved the sugar duties 
for six months only, on the express ground, 
that before the vacation, his Majesty’s 
Government would bring forward a state- 
ment of their general views on colonial 
policy, and a specific measure of relief 
that would give assistance to all the colo- 
nies. In consequence of that declaration 
on the part of the noble Lord, the oppo- 
sition which the noble Lord was aware 
might have been made that night with 
success, was withdrawn, and the noble 
Lord was permitted to take the vote which 


| he required. Subsequently the noble Lord, 


the under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, was asked various questions with 
respect to the intentions of Government; 
—week after week, and day after day, 
questions on colonial subjects were asked, 
and no communication was made of the 
intention to pursue such a plan as that 
which the House was called upon at the 
very termination of the Session, with but 
few Members present, to approve of. 
The right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth, had always reprobated the 
colonial policy of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and if he could have foreseen, that, 
three or four days before the termination 
of the Session, this subject would have 
been introduced, he would, most probably, 
have been in his place to protest against a 
course of policy repugnant to every prin- 
ciple involved in this great and important 
question. It had been said, that the Go- 
vernment could not make up their minds 
upon the subject, until the Committees 
of both Houses of Parliament were ap- 
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pointed, and that such appointment did 
not take place until May. Whose fault 
was that? Certainly not the fault of 
the West Indians, for they had been im- 
ploring the Government ever since Sep- 
tember last to grant those Committees, 
and it was not until that meeting took 
place in the city of London, at which all 
the leading persons connected with West 
India interests attended, and expressed 
their opinions in strong and pointed lan- 
guage, nor until a noble Earl brought 
forward their petition in another place, 
that his Majesty’s Government thought 
proper to consent to the appointment of 
those Committees. His hon. and gallant 
friend (Sir A. Dalrymple) was quite right, 
in saying that the noble Lord, the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, would 
find it a task of some difficulty to defend 
the policy of the Government. The 
question was, not whether the condition 
of the slaves should be ameliorated, but 
whether the House was to enforce a small 
degree of amelioration, on terms most in- 
jurious to the planters. It was not neces- 
sary to enter into that question, and still 
less was it necessary to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the question of slavery, and he 
wished the noble Lord would imitate the 
reserve of one of his colleagues, the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland, and look at 
this question in the calm, judicious, and 
temperate manner, in which that right 
hon. Gentleman had treated it in one of 
the addresses put forward by him to the 
electors of one of the places for the Repre- 
sentation of which he was a candidate, 
wherein he haa the manliness not to 
equivocate upon the subject, but to say 
that he was desirous of slave emancipa- 
tion, at a time, in a manner, and under 
circumstances, that would not be injurious 
to the property of the planters, and de- 
structive to their best interests. That right 
hon, Gentleman had properly said, that 
the subject required to be viewed with 
calmness, and that this was the last 
question which an honest man, meaning 
well to his country and to the cause of 
humanity, ought to be induced to view 
with haste and precipitation. It had been 
said, “‘ You wilk not, surely, refuse to give 
relief to the Crown colonies, simply be- 
cause they have not claimed the perform- 
ance of the promise which we made to 
them?” What he meant by his former 
observations was, that there might be some 
promises, the performance of which would 
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be detrimental to the interests of both 
parties. When he heard the noble Lord, 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies, ex- 
pressing himself in such strong terms in 
favour of this Order in Council, he could 
not help saying, that that noble Lord had 
no authority for making that statement. 
In a despatch which bore the name of 
Lord Goderich, it was declared, that it 
was impossible to legislate for the colonies 
except in Downing-street, for there were 
not in the colonies persons of sufficient 
legal knowledge and technical skill to 
frame the necessary enactments. He cer- 
tainly was surprised to find these doctrines 
advanced by the noble Viscount, when he 
recollected thata very distinguished person, 
now at the head of the law department of 
the Government, the Lord Chancellor, had 
been in the habit—when no particular 
purpose was to be answered—when it was 
not necessary to seek to cultivate popular 
opinion, —when he was deliberately sitting 
in his closet to pronounce an opinion on 
the proper course of colonial policy—of 
reprobating any attempt, on the part of 
any persons, to convert themselves into a 
legislature for the colonies. The noble 
and learned Lord had expressed an opinion 
in his book upon this subject, which 
afforded so pointed and complete an an- 
swer to his present opinion, and the 
opinion of the noble Viscount, that he 
(Mr. Burge) would take the liberty of 
troubling the House with it. He said— 
* But the details of the slave laws require 
‘amore minute and accurate acquaintance 
‘with an infinite variety of particulars 
‘which can only be known to those who 
‘reside on the spot. To make laws of a 
‘ domestic kind for the colonies would be 
‘atask which no European Government 
‘could undertake from a want of the ne- 
‘ cessary information.’ The noble Viscount 
contradicted this opinion by asserting that 
this Order in Council was so complete 
and so perfect, that this House ought to 
accede to it without any information what- 
ever. One hon. Gentleman said, that 
Trinidad was entitled to this compensation, 
in consideration of the losses sustained by 
acting on the Order in Council; whereas, 
according to the argument of another hon. 
Gentleman, this Order in Council was so 
perfect that it was actually a most ines- 
timable advantage to the colonies in which 
it was enforced. If this were so, what 
became of the claim for compensation for 
complying with the regulations of this 
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perfect piece of legislation? Now, what- 
ever might be the merits or demerits of the 
Order in Council, this was not a course of 
proceeding which the House ought to sanc- 
tion. Atall events, they were not required 
to proceed without previous notice, and 
without any communication with those 
who were interested in the welfare and 
prosperity of the colonies. It was not till 
three nights ago that he heard it was in- 
tended to propose this relief for the Crown 
colonies, not on account of the evil con- 
sequences produced by the perfect law, 
but as a conditional remuneration. If the 
House looked to the principle and the 
mode in which it was to be acted upon, 
they must at once see that there were in- 
surmountable objections to it. How was it 
to be known when this law was actually 
in full operation? Were they to take it 
upon the Governor’s representation? They 
were not to take it upon the representation 
of the agents of the Crown colonies, be- 
cause the noble Viscount did not recognize 
them, though the affairs of the colonies 
would be somewhat better administered if 
the noble Lord were a little more in com- 
munication with those agents, and if he 
had only looked to the detailed objections, 


on the part of the colonies, to this Order 
in Council, he would not have called upon 


the House for its decision. It was said, 
because an opposition was made to this 
Order in Council on the part of those 
connected with the chartered colonies, 
that they were opposed to an amelioration 
in the condition of the slaves. This was 
not a fair argument. A man might be an 
advocate for an amelioration in the con- 
dition of the slaves, and yet oppose this 
Order in Council upon the ground that it 
would be unsuccessful in its application, 
and that it was not adapted to the circuni- 
stances of the colonies. He did not know 
whether the noble Lord had laid upon the 
Table the answers from the different colo- 
nies, pointing out the objections to this 
Order in Council; but he knew that, from 
Demerara, and another colony, a very 
strong protest had arrived against the 
Order. It had been said by his hon. friend, 
that his correspondent went out to Trini- 
dad shortly after the Order in Council wa 

sent out in November last, and that a letter 
was received from Grenada, in which it 
was stated that the Order in Council was 
working well. Certainly this Gentleman 
could have seen very little of its effect at 
that time; but if his hon. friend gave 
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credit to. that information, he should 
have laid it on the Table. He should like 
to know whether the Governor of the co- 
lony represented to the Government that 
this Order was in full operation in Trinidad. 
If he had done so, the House would most 
likely have been furnished with this inform- 
ation; but certainly, as it was, they had 
before them no document showing that, in 
the opinion of those who had had practical 
experience of the Order in Council, it was 
one to which the House ought to accede ; 
and yet they were, in the absence of all in- 
formation, at this late period of the Session, 
when hon. Gentlemen connected with the 
Government were running all over West- 
minster Hall, for the purpose of picking 
up and keeping together the few stray 
Members who were left in town—the 
House was called on to approve of the 
Order—to relieve his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from the responsibility attaching to 
it, and to surrender at once their regard 
for the colonial interest, and their senti- 
ments and opinions to the judgment of the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Howick), in 
whose general conduct, or in the tone and 
temper in which he argued these questions, 
he saw nothing to warrant his confidence. 
Let the question wait till the Committees 
had inquired into the practical operation 
of the Order, and, till they had com- 
pleated their inquiry, it was indecent, on 
the part of the Government, to ask bytheir 
vote the indirect sanction of the House 
to its proceedings. 

Mr. Hume said, that the details of that 
Order in Council were such a mass of 
absurdity that it was totally impossible 
they could be carried into beneficial effect. 
As the noble Lord had alluded to it, he 
would read one sentence of the letter, by 
which the House would be able to see how 
capable men sitting in Downing-street 
were to legislate for colonies, the habits 
and customs of which were as different 
from each other as possible. Before one 
alteration was carried into effect, down 
came another alteration to suspend the 
former one, and such was the kind of 
proceeding adopted, that it would be more 
than a miracle if such a system could 
succeed. His hon. friend, the member 
for Sandwich, was ready to support these 
proceedings, and yet his signature was 
to be found to a document condemning 
every detail of the Order, and regretting 
that he had not been able to obtain more, 
stating that he was obliged to be content 
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with those, but that he must protest 
against the Order as highly injurious to 
the colonies. He must complain of the 
hon. Gentleman for condemning this Order 
in Council, not directly, but by zxnuendo. 
That it would answer the purpose for which 
it was intended, he believed no man in or 
out of that House would attempt to say, 
therefore it was neither fair, candid, nor 
consistent, for the hon. Gentleman to act 
as he had done with reference to this 
question. He would appeal to the noble 
Lord who had taken upon himself the part 
of indirectly obtaining the sanction of the 
House to the Order in Council, by calling 
for a grant of money, whether he believed 
that, at any time, a motion was ever made 
in that House for a grant of money to 
carry an object into effect until it was 
previously determined that that object was 
a proper one. For these reasons the pre- 
sent vote was proposed contrary to all 
practice—contrary to every precedent, and 
in direct violation of every principle, on 
which the House had hitherto proceeded. 
Look to the correspondence of the late 
Colonial Secretary with the Treasury! 
Look to the expense incurred on behalf of 
the colonies, amounting to two millions 
and a-half in two or three years! For 
some time past, from day to day, the object 
had been to cut down the expenses of the 
colonies; and now, at this moment, with- 
out notice—without information—on this, 
almost the last night of the Session, was 
the House called upon to vote 57,0001. 
for they knew not what. He himself was 
ignorant, at that moment, of the fact of 
that Order having been carried into effect 
in any colony. If he were to form an 
opinion from what he had seen in the 
public newspapers, he should say it had not 
been carried into effect, the protest itself 
rendered it impossible; and he would not 
believe that it had been carried into effect, 
unlessthey had upon the Table some docu- 
ment to prove that it had been, which could 
not be disputed. But there was no such 
document ; on the contrary, on the very ad- 
mission of the noble Lord, the Government 
dared not send out to the Mauritius an 
Order in Council which they had sent out 
to the other colonies. Was there ever an 
Administration which proceeded upon so 
absurd a principle? This Motion took the 
House by surprise. They ought not to 


vote the public money away without know- 
ing how it was to be spent. If 150,0001., 
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abolition of slavery, he would vote it will- 
ingly and cheerfully for that purpose, but 
he would not vote away money in driblets 
to create a state of warfare and dissatis- 
faction. There surely was enough of that 
already. Look to the contests now going 
on, not only in the Crown colonies, but also 
in the chartered colonies; and were they 
to put into the hands of the Government 
the means of adding to the discontent and 
dissatisfaction, the existence of which was 
already alarming. He considered he had 
a right to complain, because the noble 
Viscount stated in his letter of the 13th 
May, to the Governors of the colonies— 
and he was glad to find even at this ele- 
venth hour that the Government would 
reconsider the question—‘“ Although I 
stated before, that we were determined to 
enforce that Order, and that we were de- 
termined to carry, its provisions into effect 
at all hazards, we have since seen reason 
to alter that opinion; we have yielded 
to the appointment of a Committee of the 
House of Lords and a Committee of the 
House of Commons, and we do not intend 
to take any measures until the result of 
that inquiry is made known.” The House 
had been told that nothing should be done 
until the result of the labours of the Com- 
mittee were known, or until the provisions 
of the Order in Council had been fairly 
tried. He very much doubted whether 
they had ever been tried at all. ‘‘ Great 
objections,” said Lord Goderich, ‘“‘ have 
been raised to the provisions of the Order 
in Council;” and well they might. Ata 
meeting held at Saint Lucie, on the 4th 
January, it was stated that the Order in 
Council compelled the planter to furnish 
the slaves with double the quantity of 
provisions allowed to the King’s troops, 
limiting the labour, at the same time, to 
nine hours less than in many of the fac- 
tories in England; and, at the same time, 
the masters were compelled to give them 
such clothing as they themselves, in many 
instances, were utterly destitute of. Was 
it not reasonable that these details should 
be considered as acts of the grossest and 
most extraordinary absurdity? It went 
on thus—‘“ On the other hand the letter 
transmitted to Lord Goderich, by the 
Governor of Trinidad, wriiten by the Chair- 
man of a Committee in that island, on the 
3lst of December last, contains the fol- 
lowing passage :—‘ No planter who values 
the health or comfort of his negroes, would 
substitute in place of the wholesome and 
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far more economical food provided by law, 
the expensive allowance which is now 
proposed.’” Here the noble Lord stated 
the manner in which the Order in Coun- 
cil had been received in the different 
colonies; and how did he conclude? 
Why to show how useless the Order was 
after all, each colony was left to manage 
for itself. It was in fact left to the Go- 
vernor to find out the best regulations 
after the absurd directions given in these 
details about the clothing of the slaves, 
and their razors, and their shoes. He 
hoped they were to wear great hobnailed 
shoes, like our clodhoppers—they would 
suit the climate so remarkably well: above 
all, he hoped they were to wear leather 
breeches. A story was told by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones about leather breeches, very 
applicable to the regulations proposed 
by his Majesty’s Ministers. When two 
Judges first landed in India they were 
taken from the boat, as was the custom, by 
natives who wore no clothing, with the 
exception of a wrapper round the middle ; 
in fact, the heat was so great that it would 
not allow of their wearing any other de- 
scription of clothing to work in. Upon 
seeing this, one of the Judges who wasa 


very philanthropic man, addressing the 
other said ‘ Look at these wretched slaves 
—poor ill-used men! if we have any in- 
fluence here, they shall all have leather 


breeches before long.” It was provided 
too by these new regulations, that every 
one of these men should have a razor 
every year. An annual razor! Could any 
thing be more absurd? He would tell 
the noble Lord that the razors he bought 
in 1795 he had to this day, and, unless 
the negroes’ razors were like the razors 
Peter Pindar spoke of, ‘‘ made to sell,” 
he could not understand the necessity the 
negroes would have for so frequent a 
supply. If the House sanctioned the vote, 
it would sanction all this absurdity, and 
at once commit themselves to this miser- 
able system of policy, than which he never 
heard of one more indefensible. The hon. 
and learned Member had talked about a 
subterfuge. If he were to characterize 
this Motion, he should be disposed to say 
it was something like a subterfuge. The 
whole proceeding appeared so irregular, 
that he hoped the noble Lord would con- 
sent to postpone it. There was no press- 
ing reason for its being urged forward. 
Who asked for this money? Nobody. 
If the noble Lord had_ been asked for this 
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vote, let him produce the documents, be- 
cause this acting upon hearsay, was nei- 
ther creditable to the parties concerned, 
nor just to the House. When a large 
vote was asked for, the least that could 
be done was to establish some ground in 
favour of it. They had heard ofa promise 
—it was usual to have two parties to a pro- 
mise—but in this case the noble Lord was 
the only party; and, having made a pro- 
mise to nobody, and nobody calling upon 
him to fulfil it, he certainly was proposing 
a vote without any ground whatever. He 
regretted to hear it stated by the hon. 
member for Sandwich, that the Order 
in Council had been carried into effect. 
Did his hon. friend mean to say that he 
would now sanction measures, which he 
had before censured in no very measured 
terms—which he had declared would be 
productive neither of advantage to the 
master nor of benefit to the slave—but 
which would destroy the commercial rela- 
tions existing between this country and 
the colonies? Was it possible that he 
could have forgotten a document to which 
his signature wasaflixed? It was admitted 
that the evils of slavery were more strik- 
ingly exhibited in the Mauritius, than in 
any other colony belonging to England ? 
If atrocities existed in that colony, let a 
remedy be applied ; but was it fair in Go- 
vernment to exercise all their power, and 
display what they conceived to be their 
magnanimity, to compel colonies where 
much amelioration had taken place to do 
that which, according to the statement 
of his hon. friend, would ruin both 
master and slave, and render the colonies 
unproductive? How could his hon, friend 
reconcile the non-extension of this order 
in Council to the Mauritius, with his pre- 
viously-declared opinions? The Mauri- 
tius was, as a matter of favour, placed on 
the same footing as the West India Islands, 
with respect to the importation of its pro- 
duce into this country, against the wishes 
of the West-India interest. It was said 
at the time, that if this boon were granted, 
the Mauritius would defray the expense 
of its Government. It was undeniable 
that 30,000 slaves had been imported 
into the Mauritius since the peace; and it 
was admitted that the evils of slavery were 
greater there than in any other British 
colony; and yet no attempt was made to 
produce amelioration. He called upon 
the House therefore to pause, before it 
sanctioned measures which would be 
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unequal in their duration — measures 
which had been brought forward with- 
out notice—and contrary to the noble 
Lord’s own statement. When the sugar 
duties were granted for six months, the 
noble Lord was pressed to state the man- 
ner in which relief was to be given to the 
West-India colonies. The noble Lord re- 
plied that he was not then prepared ; but 
that he would give ample notice before 
he brought forward any proposition on the 
subject. Had he done so? Certainly 
not. He entreated that noble Lord not to 
press for this vote, but to wait until the 
Committee gave in their Report, and then 
he might, if he pleased, adopt every one of 
their suggestions. 

Mr. Marryat said, that the document 
which the hon. member for Middlesex had 
quoted, was signed by him as Chairman of 
the Committee from which it emanated. 
In that character he protested, in the 
strongest manner, against the issuing 
of the Order, and had made every 
exertion to arrest its promulgation, but 
without success. He had also addressed 
observations to Government, on some 
provisions of the Order, which were 
modified in consequence. When, how- 
ever, the Order was promulgated, and be- 
came the law of the colony, was he to 
advise a contumacious resistance on the 
part of the colonists, or recommend them 
to adopt it, trusting to the assurances of 
Government to modify such of its pro- 
visions as upon trial should prove oppres- 
sive and vexatious? The latter course was 
the one he resolved to pursue as most 
consonant with his own feelings, and what 
he considered the best interests of the 
colonists, and he had used what little per- 
sonal interest he possessed to promote its 
adoption. Many of the most objection- 
able provisions alluded to by the hon. 
member for Middlesex regarding labour 
food, and clothing, were found, upon ex- 
amination, not to be compulsory, but com- 
mutable with the slave, and he trusted that 
the modifications now under consideration 
would remove the principle objections to 
the Order. 

Lord Althorp did not see, that the deci- 
sion which, he trusted,the House would come 
to in favour of the vote, could be construed 
into an expression of approbation of the de- 
tails ofthe Ordersin Council. The factsof 
the case were thesethe Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department informed the 
Crown colonies that a proposition would be 
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submitted to Parliament to give them re- 
lief, if the Orders in Council should be 
adopted and acted upon. The proposition 
submitted to the House would empower 
Ministers to extend the promised relief, in 
case of the Orders in Council being fairly 
enforced in the colonies. It was said, that 
Ministers had not laid upon the Table of 
the House any proof that the Orders in 
Council had been acted upon. He ad- 
mitted that they had not produced any 
such evidence ; but they stated that it was 
not their intention to give any money to 
the Crown colonies, unless the Orders in 
Council were acted upon by them. [If, 
however, the House should not give the 
Government the supply which it demanded, 
it would be impossible for them to fulfil 
the promise they made to the colonies. 
His hon. friend the member for Middlesex, 
appeared to entertain very strange notions 
of the nature of apromise. He said there 
must be two parties to it; and one might 
be absolved from fulfilling his promise, 
because the other did not call upon him to 
doso. That was a most extraordinary 
doctrine. His hon. friend, appeared on 
this occasion, to be pursuing a course 
which wss calculated to throw discredit 
upon those who wished to improve the 
condition of the slaves. No doubt his 
intention was different ; but that appeared 
tobe the tendency of his argument, when he 
opposed a proposition, the object of which 
was, to enable Government to fulfil the 
promise made to the Crown colonies, upon 
the condition of their adopting regulations 
intended for the amelioration of the slaves. 
His hon. friend read a quotation to the 
House, but he conveniently omitted some 
sentences, relating to the provisions allowed 
for theslaves. Lord Goderich observed that 
the allowance which was condemned as ex- 
travagant in St. Lucia, was not less loudly 
complained of as pernicious in Trinidad ; 
and that in both places the Governor had 
the power of making such substitutions 
for the required allowances as the exigen- 
cies of the slaves might demand, provided 
that the food of the slaves were not thereby 
reduced below what was necessary for their 
support. He was surprised that his hon. 
friend could say, that this was an alter- 
ation of the Orders in Council, when, in 
fact, it was only the fulfilment of one of 
the regulations of those Orders. An at- 
tack had been made upon the hon. 
member for Sandwich, because he fairly 
stated that he did not find the Orders 
202 
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in Council quite so objectionable as other 
hon. Members. At first, the hon. Mem- 
ber felt great objection to them, and 
signed a protest against them; but as they 
had become the law of the island with 
which he was connected, he recom- 
mended the inhabitants to conform to their 
provisions, and added that, though his 
original objections were not removed, they 
were considerably weakened. This might 
be called inconsistency, but, in his opinion, 
it was what no man should be ashamed of 
avowing. The question before the House 
might be reduced to this. The Govern- 
ment, in obedience to resolutions of the 
House, sent out certain regulations to the 
colonies, and stated that certain advan- 
tages would be given to those colonies in 
which they should be enforced; and the 
House must decide whether they would 
give the Government the power of fulfilling 
that promise. He did not feel it necessary 
to enter into the details of the Order in 
Council. He would only state that the 
colonies having performed the condition 
upon which the promise of the Ministers 
was made, they were bound tofulfilit. It 
might be that the condition in question 
was detrimental to the colonies; but it 


was already performed, and the fulfilment 
of their promise could be productive of 


nothing but benefit. With respect to the 
argument that the grant should be post- 
poned until it were ascertained that the 
Orders in Council had been carried into 
effect, he could only say, that this would 
be depriving Government of the power of 
fulfilling its promise as soon as the con- 
dition upon which it was given was per- 
formed. It would be neither more nor 
less than saying, that the Government 
should not have the power of granting the 
colonies the relief which it had led them 
to expect, The public was looking, with 
great anxiety, to this question; and he 
was well pleased that the House should 
grant the Government the means of carry- 
ing into effect the measures which had 
been devised for the amelioration of the 
condition of the slaves. 

The House divided—Ayes 51; Noes 
20: Majority 31. 

List of the Nos. 

Baillie, Colonel Forbes, Sir C. 
Burge, W. Hope, H. 
Capel, J. Hume, J. 
Courtenay, T. P. Hunt, H. 
Dixon, J. Ingestre, Viscount 
Fane, Colonel Lefroy, T. 
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Lowther, J. H. Wetherell, Sir C. 
Pelham, Cresset Wigram, W. 


Ross, C. 
Sandon, Viscount TELLERS. 
Holmes, W. 


Sibthorp, Colonel 
Trench, Sir F. Douglas, K. 


The House went into Committee. 

Lord Althorp moved, that his Majesty 
be enabled to grant, under certain condi- 
tions, out of the Consolidated Fund, a 
sum not exceeding 58,000/. for the relief 
of the Crown colonies in the West Indies. 

Sir Adolphus Dalrymple repeated his 
objections to the measure, and the late- 
ness of the period when it was brought 
forward. Taking it altogether, this was 
the most extraordinary measure he had 
ever known, and showed the weakness of 
the Colonial Department. 

Mr. Warburton approved of the end of 
the measure, though he might not approve 
of the means for obtaining it. Means 
were suggested in the Committee for West 
India relief, which would have had the 
same effect, without burthening this coun- 
try. 

‘kovd Howick said, the original object 
of Lord Goderich and the Government was 
to adopt a measure of fiscal relief; but in 
consequence of the intervention of the 
Committee in the other House, it was 
thought more just that the first arrange- 
ment should be made whilst the inquiry 
was pending. 

Vote agreed to—The House resumed. 


EccuestasticaL Courts ConTempts 
Britt.] On the Motion of the Attorney- 
General the House resolved itself into a 
Committee on this Bill. 

Mr. Hume objected to the clause which 
enacted that none of the provisions of the 
Bill shall extend to any order made more 
than six years. 

Mr. Shaw was also opposed to that 
clause, on the ground of its having a 
retrospective effect. 

Dr. Lushington said, that the clause 
had no retrospective effect, its sole purpose 
being to compel Members of Parliament, 
after the passing of the Bill, to pay obe- 
dience to decrees issued within a specified 
time. 

Mr. Lefroy opposed the clause, and 
moved as an amendment, that none of the 
provisions of the Bill should extend to 
any order or decree which should have 
been made at any time before the passing 
of the Bill. 
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The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 12; Noes 34— Majority, 22. 


List of the Ayes. 


Burge, W. Jones, Captain 
Dixon, J. Shaw, F. 

Dudley Stuart, Lord Sheil, R. 

Forbes, Sir C. Tullamore, Lord 
Hume, J. Willoughby, Sir H. 
Inglis, Sir R. TELLERS. 
Ingestre, Lord Lefroy, T. 


The Bill passed through Committee ; 
House resumed. 


POP OLOP ODO I 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, August 4, 1832. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a second time :—Half Pay ; Soldiers’ 
Families; Public Accounts (Ireland). —Read a third time: 
—Coal Meters (Dublin); Admission of Freemen (Ireland). 

Petition presented. By the Duke of Ricumonp, from 
Mallow, for a more Extended Boundary Line to that 
Borough. 


PPI PIO DD FOOD m— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, August 4, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Strutt, 
an Account of the Sums received for Stamps on Marine 
Insurances in the year 1831, and the same for Ireland.— 
On the Motion of Mr. BALDwin, a Statement of the 
Charges made by the Commissioners of Sewers in West- 
minster, and part of the County of Middlesex, from the 
year 1822 to 1830, both inclusive-—On the Motion of 
Mr. WARBURTON, a Copy of his Majesty’s Warrant, dated 
Slst July, 1832, for distributing the Proceeds of the 
Deccan Booty. 

Bills. Read a second time:—Speaker's Retirement.— Read 
athird time; Ecclesiastical Courts Contempt. 

Petitions presented. By Sir ANDREW AGNEW, from the 
Fishmongers and Poulterers of the Metropolis, for the 
better Observance of the Sabbath Day.—By Mr. Strutt, 
from Newton and Failsworth, in favour of the Ministerial 
Plan of Education (Ireland). 


Arrray At CLITHEROE.] Lord Al- 
thorp said, that a question had been put to 
him yesterday by an hon. Member re- 
specting the unfortunate affair at Clithe- 
roe, to which he had then given an answer. 
He had not at that time seen the de- 
tails which had reached the Home Office, 
but he had since had an opportunity of 
examining them, and he was borne out 
in what he had previously stated, namely, 
that no lives had been lost. There had 
been, however, unfortunately, about thirty 
persons injured, _ True it was, also, that 
the Riot Act had been read before the 
military were called upon to act. Lord 
Melbourne had written into the country 
calling upon persons, both civil and mili- 
tary, who had witnessed the proceedings, 
to give a full account. He _ therefore 
hoped that, until that investigation was 
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completed, hon. Members would be good 
enough to abstain from making any observ- 
ations relative to the unfortunate transac- 
tion. Until the affair was fully investi- 
gated, he, for one, should be sorry to lay 
blame upon any party, as to the origin of 
the affray. 


Lisrary oF THE Hovusz.] Sir Ro- 
bert Inglis moved the Order of the Day 
for the House resolving into a Committee 
for the purpose of taking the discussion 
relative to the improvements proposed to 
be made in the Library, and he begged to 
recall the attention of the House to the 
subject. He should not have felt it neces- 
sary to have troubled the House with more 
than three or four sentences, if he had not 
been told to expect opposition to the mea- 
sure which he should propose. The gene- 
ral view taken by the Committee had been 
to provide increased space for the books, 
and for Members in respect to the library, 
and also for the papers of the House. 
The Committee felt that they were not to 
look only to the supply of books, and to 
the individual accommodation of Members 
in consulting those books; nor to consider 
solely in what way the papers of the 
House could best be preserved. They 
were called upon to take all these three 
subjects into consideration; and taking 
the whole of them together, though they 
were not prepared to say that if one of 
these singly had been committed to their 
inquiry, they would have recommended 
their present plan, they had had no hesi- 
tation in submitting that plan to the 
House. They could at least say thus 
much, that, after considerable attention 
to the subject, no other plan had been 
either submitted, or suggested, which com- 
bined so many advantages as the plan 
recommended in the Report. The House 
would recollect that space for books, and 
for Members consulting those books was 
wanted, and space for both would be 
attained by incorporating, according to 
the suggestion made to the Committee of 
1830, by the Clerk of this House, with 
the existing library, the two Committee- 
rooms, Nos. 18 and 19; but that would 
destroy other accommodation which the 
House could not spare. The Com- 
mittee rooms in actual service amounted 
to thirteen or fourteen. There were 
numerically twenty-one, but, from the rea- 
sons stated in the Report, not more than 
thirteen or fourteen were available, the 
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House then could not afford to absorb two 
Committee-rooms; and the two in ques- 
tion were perhaps the very best that could 
be imagined for the purposes to which 
they were applied. They were just those 
in which Committees on the most import- 
ant questions, —such for instance, as that 
of the renewal of the Bank Charter— 
could carry on their business without in- 
convenience; where it was desirable that 
the members of the Committee should be 
separated from the great mass of the pub- 
lic. The Committee-rooms for elections 
were convenient on the side of St. Marga- 
ret’s-street; but those over the library 
were suited to secret Committees, and 
therefore, though giving them up would 
supply the deficiency of the library, the 
House could not afford to sacrifice the 
accommodation. With respect to the 
supply of books, the library was deficient 
in many respects, particularly in law 
books, and in the statistics of this and other 
countries; but, generally, the selection 
had been made with judgment. The 
foundation was admirable, the superstruc- 
ture was, in several respects, deficient. The 
proposition which the Committee had in- 
structed him to report to the House was 
to elongate the library, or rather the build- 
ing on which it stood, to an extent of 
more than its length again ; thus providing 
on the same floor a large area for books, 
and convenient accommodation for Mem- 
bers; and in the floor below, a good deposi- 
tory for the papers of the House. The 
Clerk of the Journals stated to the Com- 
mittee that there would not be room, under 
the roof of the House, for the papers of 
more than the next two or three years. 
The only remedy, therefore, was, either 
to destroy the existing papers, or to build 
rooms for further accumulation. Now, 
he would ask any hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther, looking to the historical value of the 
records of England, if such an argument 
had been addressed to the House in the 
time of Henry the 6th, or Henry the 
8th, what should they have thought of 
a Parliament, which, in that day, had 
destroyed its records, rather than be at 
the expense of providing house-room for 
them? They might, certainly, and with 
good reason, have affirmed, that such 
a Parliament was the Parliamentum in- 
doctum. If they did not destroy the 
papers, they must provide space for pre- 
serving them. He had thus stated the 
objects which the Committee had endea- 
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voured to keep in view—to provide space 
for the books; and for the Members 
consulting them; and a place to deposit 
the papers of the House. The last subject 
to which he had to refer was the price at 
which the architect estimated these altera- 
tions and improvements. They had con- 
sulted Sir Robert. Smirke, a gentleman 
whose name was sufficiently high to re- 
commend any plan which he might sug- 
gest; and whose sense of honour and con- 
scientious feeling were not surpassed by 
those of any otherarchitect. The sum he 
stated was 4,000/.; a sum scarcely more 
than the price for printing one of the 
Journals of this House; and, therefore, 
he was not, he thought, asking too much, 
seeing that the appropriation of this sum 
to the purposes he had named would be 
eminently useful to the Members of this 
House, and necessary to the preservation 
of the public records. This was not a 
question upon which any party feeling 
could exist. Every hon. Gentleman would 
decide according to what might be his 
own immediate view of the matter. There 
was, however, one point to which he must 
advert. An objection had been made 
that the Committee was thinly attended. 
His first answer was, that the House, by 
fixing a quorum of five, or of three, had 
assumed that business might be done by 
five, or by three. If, therefore, no more 
than five or three attended any Committee, 
the House could not complain. In the pre- 
sent instance, following the precedent of 
the last Library Committee of 1830, he 
proposed that three should be the quorum. 
He begged to state, however, that the 
Committee was never, except in one in- 
stance, attended by less than four or five, 
—three being the quorum. He must 
state, that the Report was first drawn up by 
himself, assisted by the communications 
of one or two other members of the Com- 
mittee, that it was read in manuscript 
to the Committee, was then printed, 
and copies sent to members of the 
Committee, and by them separately ex- 
amined; and after the alterations sug- 
gested by them were made, that corrected 
Report was finally considered, and adopted 
by the Committee. He moved that the 
House should resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee upon the Report. 

Mr. Warburton objected to the Motion 
being brought forward when the benches 
were nearly empty (there not being more 
than about twenty Members present), and 
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said, if it were persisted in, he would move 
that the House be counted. 
Motion postponed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, August 6, 1832, 

MinuTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Lord W yrn- 
rorD, an Account of the Suitors’ Fund, and of the In- 
terest paid in each year, for the last three years, on the 
Interest of Money lodged in the Court of Chancery, with 
the existing Charges on these Funds.—On the Motion of 
the Duke of Ricumonp, the Exports from this Country 
to Hayti, and of the Imports into this Country from Hayti, 
for five years, up to the latest period to which the Account 
ean be made up; and also, an Account of the price of 
Sugar for three years before the Reyolution in St. Do- 
mingo, and for three years subsequent to that event. 

Bills. Read a third time :—Labourers Employment.—Read 
a second time :—Sugar Duties; Exchequer Bills. 

Petitions presented. By Lord AucKLAND, from Athy; by 
the Marquess of LANspown, from the Members of the 
Irish Bar attending the Leinster Circuit; by the Earl of 
GosForp, from Kildare, Rathangan, and Thornton 
Rust; and by Lord HoLLanp, from Newtown Limirady, 
and Cootehill, against the Punishment of Death.—By the 
Bishop of Lonpon, from the Clergy of Huddersfield, for 
the better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Viscount MEL- 
BOURNE, from the Prisoners confined for Debt in the 
King’s Bench Prison, for a Revision of the Law between 
Debtor and Creditor.—By the Duke of Leinster, from 
Tacumshane, for the Abclition of Tithes.—By the Duke 
of WELLINGTON, from the Minories and from Halifax, in 
favour of the Factories Regulation Bill;—and from the 
Provincial Synod of Argyle, against; and by Lord Ho1- 
LAND, from three Places in England, in favour of the 
Ministerial Plan of Education (Ireland). 


AMENDMENTSINTHECRIMINAL Law. ] 
Lord Wynford, adverting to the Bill which 
remained in their Lordships’ House for a 
second reading, the object of which was 
the Abolition of the Punishment of Death 
in cases of Forgery, observed, that he did 
not mean to offer any opposition to the 
progress of the Bill, being of opinion, that 
the experiment ought in the present state 
of public feeling, at least to be tried, to 
ascertain whether the crime of forgery 
could be adequately checked by any 
punishment short of death. The Bill 
which had lately passed this House for 
the abolition of capital punishment in the 
cases of stealing cattle, and substituting 
that of transportation, was an experiment 
of the same kind, and he was desirous that 
the alteration made by the Bill should 
have a fair trial, as well as that made by 
this Bill to which he referred. But at the 
same. time he was anxious that the fullest 
information on the subject should be laid 
before their Lordships, and with that 
view he meant to submit a Motion to 
their Lordships for some Returns which 
he hoped would be assented to. Their 
Lordships, would, perhaps, recollect that 
in 1808, Sir Samuel Romilly introduced a 
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Bill for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment in the case of privately stealing in 
dwelling-houses, and that the Bill received 
the assent of Parliament. One of his 
Motions was, that there be laid before 
this House a Return of the Convictions 
for the offence mentioned in Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s Bill, for three years before and 
three years after the passing of the Bill. 
He believed that it would turn out that 
after the passing of that Bill, the offence 
had very considerably increased. It had 
been said in support of taking away the 
capital punishment in cases of stealing in 
a dwelling-house, forgery, stealing cattle, 
&c., that the Judges themselves had 
often exclaimed against the cruelty of the 
sentence. He had good reason to believe 
that this allegation was not well founded. 
The Judges had no reason to exclaim 
against its cruelty, for they always had it 
in their power to recommend the prisoners 
to the mercy of the Crown whenever they 
thought that the Royal mercy was called 
for; and he wished, therefore, that such 
statements should be corrected. Even 
under the Bill lately passed, when a 
Judge sentenced a criminal to transport- 
ation for life, he might recommend to the 
Secretary of State to mitigate even that 
sentence in cases where it might appear 
too severe, and no doubt the Secretary of 
State would attend to the recommenda- 
tion. Another Return which he wished 
to have laid before their Lordships referred 
to a Bill which had been brought in by 
Sir Robert Peel, appointing the punish- 
ment of transportation for second larce- 
nies. For the same purpose of having 
the fullest information on their Lordships’ 
Table, he would move for a Return of 
the number of convictions that had taken 
place under that Act since it had passed. 
He moved, therefore, that there be laid 
on the Table a Return of the convictions 
for the offence of privately stealing in a 
dwelling-house in the years 1805, 1806, 
1807, and the years 1809, 1810, 1811; 
also a Return of the number of con- 
victions for second larcenies for which 
sentence of transportation had been pro- 
nounced since the passing of Sir Rebert 
Peel’s Act. 

Earl Grey had no objection to the noble 
and learned Lord’s Motions, but he did 
not think that the Returns would afford 
conclusive evidence of the object which 
the noble and learned Lord had in view. 
The number of prosecutions and convice 
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tions before and after the passing of the 
Acts to which the noble and learned Lord 
referred, might depend on circumstances 
distinct from the passing of the Acts. 
The papers moved for by the noble and 
learned Lord, might, however, be useful, 
as affording matter for future considera- 
tion, but would have very little bearing on 
the subject of this Bill. As to the alter- 
ations which had taken place in the Bill 
lately before this House, in regard to the 
abolition of capital punishment for steal- 
ing cattle, &c., he had concurred in some 
of those proposed by the noble and 
learned Lord. But it was a mistake to 
suppose, that in passing sentence of trans- 
portation for life, substituted for the 
capital punishment, all discretion was 
taken away from the Judge. The Judge’s 
discretion remained as before, and even 
that might be mitigated by the mercy of 
the Crown. If there was any impression 
to the contrary, he believed it would turn 
out to be entirely erroneous. 
Motions agreed to. 


POD DODD ODDO 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, August 6, 1832. 


MiNuTES,] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, 
an Account relative to the Duties of the Registry Office 
in Scotland.—On the Motion of Mr. Alderman Woon, 
an Account of the Number of Inhabitants in the Metro- 
politan Parishes paying Rates and Assessed Taxes.—On 
the Motion of Mr. Cuar_Les Ross, an Account of the 
Names of all the Speakers of the House of Commons since 
1688. 

Bill. Reada third time:—Excise Accounts (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. WarBurRTON, from Bridport, 
against Renewing the East-India Company’s Charter.— 
By Mr. WiLxs, from Thames Ditton, and by Lord San- 
DON, from Liverpool,—for the better Observance of the 
Sabbath.—By Mr. Wiixs, from Dromfield, against the 
Vagrants’ (Scotland and Ireland) Removal Bill.—By Mr. 
BAILuiz, from Bristol, against the Beer Bill—By Mr. 
VERNON SMITH, from Henley and Shelton, in favour of 
the Ministerial Plan of Education (Ireland).—By Mr. 
Hume, from Planters of Demerara, Essequibo, and 
Berbice, against the Provisions of the Measure for giving 
Relief to those Colonies; from Rochdale, Lancashire; 
from Wenborough, Yorkshire; and Arklow,—against the 
Employment of the Military to enforce the Collection of 
Tithes in Ireland; and from certain Medical Practitioners, 
against the Exclusive Privileges of the College of Phy- 
sicians, 


JerseEy—Case or Joun Capz.j] Mr. 
Hume would take that opportunity of ask- 
ing, whether any measure was intended 
by the Government respecting the deten- 
tion of Mr. Cape, one of the Overseers of 
the parish of St. Pancras by the author- 
ities of the island of Jersey ? 

Mr. Lamb said, that the Government 
could do nothing in the matter, as Mr. 
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Cape was legally detained by the order of 
a competent tribunal. The only mode by 
which that order could be rescinded was 
through an appeal to the Privy Council ; 
and it was understood that if the Overseers 
of St. Pancras would take upon them- 
selves the hazard of an appeal, so as to 
bring the question before the Privy Coun- 
cil, the authorities of Jersey would allow 
the liberation of Mr. Cape. As to the 
writ of Habeas Corpus being moved for 
in the Court of King’s Bench, that was 
of no use, for that Act had never been re- 
gistered in the islands, and it was the ge- 
neral opinion of all lawyers that the Eng- 
lish laws, unless specifically applied to 
these islands, and unless registered so as 
to conform to the customs of the islands, 
did not extend to them. It was certainly 
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curious that the authority of such an Act 
as that of the Habeas Corpus should not 
have been extended, but so it was, and 
hard as was Mr. Cape’s case, he saw no 
legal means of affording him relief but the 
appeal to the Privy Council. 


Deccan Prize Money.] Mr. War- 
burton said, that in rising to present the 
petitions of which he had given notice, 
nothing but the necessity of the case could 
have induced him to come forward at this 
late period of the Session, and nothing, 
also, could induce him to contend with 
the learned Gentleman he saw opposite, 
except the application and request of the 
parties interested. He rose to present two 
petitions—one from Sir Lionel Smith, late 
commander of the fourth division of the 
Deccan army in India, who contended 
that the booty taken at Poonah ought to 
go to the actual captors of that town. 
The other petition was that of Sir Thomas 
Hislop, the Commander-in-chief of the 
army of the Deccan, who contended that 
the scheme of distribution approved of by 
the trustees of the Deccan booty in 1826 
and 1828, was not such as they were war- 
ranted in ordering. It was almost need- 
lees to say to the House, that this booty 
had been taken in the war of 1817, which 
had been entered upon in order to put 
down the Pindarrees, and the Mahrattas, 
who had encouraged them. There were 
two armies in the field, one commanded 
by the Marquess of Hastings, called the 
grand army, and the other the army of 
the Deccan, commanded by Sir Thomas 
Hislop. There had been a contention be- 
fore the Lords of the Treasury upon an 
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appeal from a decision of the Marquess of 
Hastings, whether there were actually two 
armies in India; the Marquess of Has- 
tings terming both a combined army, of 
which he was Commander-in-chief, while 
Sir Thomas Hislop contended that the 
army of the Deccan was a separate army, 
and that he, as Commander-in-chief of 
that army, was entitled to the full-eighth 
of the booty captured by it. The Mar- 
quess of Hastings had taken the field in 
the month of September, and his, called 
the grand army, certainly having achieved 
great victories, was broken up in the month 
of February following; while Sir Thomas 
Hislop took the field in the month of Au- 
gust, a month before the Marquess of Has- 
tings; and having, with the Deccan army, 
achieved victories still more decisive, re- 
mained in the field until the latter end of 
March, six weeks longer than the Mar- 
quess of Hastings. The booty captured 
was very great. That taken by the Deccan 
army was very large—according to the 
Returns about 850,000/. or 900,0002. At 
first, the Marquess of Hastings had taken 
a very liberal view with respect to the Dec- 
can army, and it appeared, both from pri- 
vate correspondence and from his general 
orders, that he had no intention of con- 
tending for any share of the prize money. 
In his published letter to the Adjutant- 
general of the Deccan army, written in 
1819, he said, that neither he nor the 
Bengal army had any thing to do with 
what had been captured by the army under 
Sir Thomas Hislop, with this exception, 
that any division of the Bengal army which 
had actually co-operated with Sir Thomas 
Hislop should have a share. This liberal 
decision of the Marquess of Hastings did 
not, however, last long. The prize mo- 
ney was found to be very large, and as it 
was discovered to grow larger, the noble 
Marquess’s liberality decreased. In his 
valedictory address to the army in the 
month of February, the Marquess first 
used the term, ‘“‘ combined army,” and 
soon after, in the month of April, he de- 
scribed Sir Thomas Hislop’s army as “a 
corps of the combined army.” The effect 
of this change in the language of the noble 
Marquess would be, that he would take 
one-eighth of the booty captured by both 
the armies, making a difference of 100,000/. 
in his favour. On the 22nd of June he 
sent a despatch to the East-India Com- 
pany, desiring them to take the opinion of 
counsel upon the propriety of his decision ; 
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and he afterwards sent a despatch to the 
same effect to Sir Thomas Hislop, on the 
ground that all prize taken belonged to 
the King, and that its division amongst 
the army was a matter of grace and 
favour. The details of the whole matter 
were laid before the Lords of the Trea- 
sury in the years 1822 and 1823, five 
years after the actual capture. A Trea- 
sury minute under warrant by the sign 
manual of the 22nd March, 1823, em- 
bodied the principle upon which the dis- 
tribution was to be made. The principle 
laid down in the first minute completely 
established that which Sir Thomas Hislop 
contended for, as it declared that the 
forces engaged were not a combined army, 
but that the grand army in the north, and 
the army of the Deccan in the south, were 
to be considered as two independent 
armies. It also laid down the principle 
of actual capture, as contrasted with that 
of constructive capture put forward by 
the Marquess of Hastings. The Treasury 
minute was guided in principle by one of 
the decisions of the learned Judge, Lord 
Stowell, who laid down the following prin- 
ciples on the law of capture, in a case 
which came before him:—‘ The Act of 
‘Parliament and the Proclamation give 
‘the benefit of prize to the takers. By 
‘ this term, are not only to be understood 
‘those who actually took possession, or 
‘those affording an actual contribution 
‘of endeavour to that event—either of 
‘those persons are naturally included 
‘under the denomination of takers; but 
‘ the courts of law have gone further, and 
‘ have extended the term “ takers ” to ano- 
‘ ther description of persons—namely, to 
‘ those who not having contributed actual 
‘ service, are still supposed to have ren- 
‘ dered a constructive assistance, either by 
‘ conveying encouragement to the captors, 
‘ or intimidation to the enemy. Capture 
‘ has, therefore, been divided into capture 
‘ de facto, and capture by construction. 
‘ I need not say that the construction must 
‘ be such as the courts of law have recog- 
‘nized, and not a new and unauthorized 
‘ construction. For, as the word has al- 
‘ ready travelled a considerable way be- 
‘ yond the meaning of an Act of Parlia- 
‘ment, the disposition of the Court will 
‘ lean not to extend it still further, but to 
‘ narrow it, and to bring it nearer to the 
‘terms of the Act than has been done in 
‘some former cases.’ The Treasury mi- 
nute and the warrant, adhering to Sir 
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William Scott’s opinion, gave a practical 
enforcement of those principles. The 
warrant proceeded to state—‘ That their 
‘ Lordships are of opinion that the most 
‘just and equitable principles of distri- 
‘ bution will be to adhere, as nearly as the 
‘ circumstances of the case will admit, to 
‘that of actual capture; and although 
‘ they are aware that the principle of con- 
‘ structive capture must, under certain 
‘ circumstances, in a degree be admitted, 
‘ the disposition should be to limit, rather 
‘than to extend that principle. The re- 
‘ sult of the battle of Mahidpore, and the 
‘occupation of Poonah and Nagpore, 
‘should belong to the divisions of the 
‘ Deccan army engaged in the respective 
‘ operation in which the same was cap- 
‘tured; but that, as the division of the 
‘ Bengal army under General Hardiman 
‘appeared to be put in motion for the 
‘ purpose of co-operating directly in the 
‘ reduction of Nagpore, and to be actually 
‘ engaged with a corps of the enemy ante- 
‘cedent to the surrender of that place, 
‘ this division appears to my Lords to be 
‘ justly entitled to share in the booty cap- 
‘tured at Nagpore. All other booty aris- 
‘ ing from the operation against the Mah- 
‘rattas in the years 1817 and 1818, as 
‘ may now be subject to his Majesty’s royal 
‘ disposition, should be granted to such 
‘divisions of the grand army under the 
‘command of the Marquess of Hastings 
‘ and of the Deccan army under the com- 
‘mand of Sir Thomas Hislop, as may 
‘respectively have captured the same.’ 
It therefore appeared, with regard to the 
contention between the Marquess of 
Hastings and Sir Thomas Hislop, that the 
Treasury minute stated, that Sir Thomas 
Hislop was commander of a separate army, 
called the Deccan army. It then pro- 
ceeded :—‘ As the Commander-in-chief 
‘ and general staff belong to each division, 
‘they are entitled to participate in the 
‘ booty which may arise from any capture 
‘ by any division of the army of the Dec- 
‘can, until the said army was broken up 
‘on the 3lst March, 1818.’ Thus 
it further appeared, that all booty taken 
before that time was to be given to the 
army of Sir Thomas Hislop; thus so far 
making out almost every point that that 
officer urged. The warrant further went 
on to say,—* The bounty taken by Deccan 
‘ divisions is not to be shared as common 
‘fund among the whole Deccan army, on 
‘ account of co-operation; and they can- 
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‘not sanction an agreement founded on 
‘such a view, because co-operation, in- 
‘ stead of actual capture, has been assumed 
‘asa principle. Then the forces’ of all 
‘ the presidencies engaged in the combined 
‘ operations of the campaign must have 
‘been included.” The Treasury decided 
then, according to the Marquess of 
Hastings’s original decision—‘ that Sir 
Thomas Hislop and his staff were entitled 
to one-eighth of all booty taken previously 
to the 3lst March, 1818; when the 
army broke up.’ So faras this went, it 
was consistent with justice; but there was 
still a casus omissus, for a large part of the 
booty at Poonah was not obtained until 
both armies had quitted the field. There 
was a large amount of booty, consisting of 
tribute, and rents, and deposits of treasure, 
which was not obtained until the July 
following, when both the armies had been 
dissolved. Thus there remained a large 
proportion not disposed of under the 
principle laid down. When the trustees 
saw this, they reported the facts to the 
Treasury. In 1826 they stated, that the 
whole proceeds had been converted into 
money ; but adverting to the fact of this 
casus 4 *issus, applied for instructions to 
the Treasury. The Lords of the Treasury, 
after hearing counsel on both sides, gave, 
in 1826, fresh directions, which were, 
“that the booty taken in the daily opera- 
tion of the troops should be distributed 
according to the doctrine of actual cap- 
ture,” and then went on to say :—‘ With 
‘ respect to those parts of the above pro- 
‘ perty, as to which proof cannot be estab- 
‘lished that it was actually in Poonah 
‘when that place was captured, such 
‘ monies and effects must be considered as 
‘having been acquired by the general 
‘ results of the war, and as such ought to 
“be distributed among the forces of 
‘all the presidencies engaged in the 
‘combined operation of the campaign.’ 
This was perfectly just, as it would be 
difficult to say which of the armies had 
contributed most to this object. There was, 
however, amongst these monies, a large 
amount of treasure belonging to the 
Peishwah, which, upon leaving Poonah, he 
was obliged to deposit with certain bankers 
in that town. [t was not until the July 
of that year that Captain Robertson, who 
was appointed Commissioner for the affairs 
of the Peishwah, discovered the existence 
of these sums in the hands of .these 
bankers, The minute of 1826 directed, 
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‘That any part of this property which 
‘can be proved to have been in Poonah 
‘ at the time when the place was captured 
‘ —namely, on the 17th November, 1817, 
“ought to be distributed to the captors of 
‘Poonah, according to the terms of the 
‘minute of the 5th February, 1823, 
‘upon the principle of actual capture ; 
‘ but that in all cases in which such proof 
‘cannot be established, the monies or 
‘effects must be considered as having 
“been acquired by the general result of 
‘the war, and as such, ought to be dis- 
‘tributed amongst the forces of all the 
‘ presidencies engaged in the combined 
‘ operations of the campaign.’ This ad- 
mitted, that if any sums were in Poonah 
at the time of the capture, it belonged to 
the captors. Sir Lionel Smith was the 
commander of the fourth division of the 
Deccan army, which took Poonah. Sir 
Thomas Hislop was the Commander-in- 
chief, and if it were proved that the trea- 
sure was in Poonah, then the distribution 
ought to be amongst the fourth division, 
giving one-eighth to Sir Thomas Hislop. 
As soon as this determination was made 
known to Sir Lionel Smith, who was then 
in India, he took measures to obtain evi- 
dence to ascertain whether or not the 
treasure had been actually in Poonah at 
the time of the capture. But if the House 
considered the time between the year 
1818, and this minute of the Treasury in 
1826, he thought that the greatest pos- 
sible latitude ought to be allowed to Sir 
Lionel Smith, and that the evidence he 
was enabled to obtain after the lapse of a 
period of eight years, ought not to be exa- 
mined with too great strictness, and, in- 
deed, the greatest indulgence was, he 
thought, due to Sir Lionel Smith, if 
there should be any defect found in his 
evidence. Captain Robertson, who dis- 
covered the treasure, was agent for the 
East-India Company, who claimed it for 
themselves: so that it was not the interest 
of Captain Robertson to collect any evi- 
dence for the captors, as he (Captain Ro- 
bertson) was to receive five per cent for 
himself on all that he collected for the 
Company. This was another of the many 
difficulties with which the captors had 
to encounter in getting evidence of their 
claim. Difficult as this was, however, Sir 
Lionel Smith, in 1828, sent home evidence 
on oath from five native bankers, which 
showed that 8 lacs and 72,000 rupees 
were in their hands, as the property of 
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the Peishwah at the time of the capture of 
Poonah. In 1830, he transmitted other 
evidence, not on oath—a part of this being 
that of the secretary of the Peishwah him- 
self, in which it was stated that 500,000 
rupees more of his treasure were in the 
hands of native bankers at Poonah, at the 
time of its actual capture. So that there 
were 1,300,000 rupees in all, which the 
captors claimed, as being in Poonah at 
the time of the capture. The kind of evi- 
dence on which this latter part of the case 
rested, was not such as was desirable, if 
better could be obtained; but it should 
be recollected, that it was such as would 
be received in any of the courts in India, 
and that great allowance should be made 
for the circumstances under which the 
claimants were placed. If, therefore, ob- 
jections were made, as they had been, to 
such evidence being received here, time 
should be allowed to those who tendered 
it, the more particularly, as three years 
were allowed to elapse, from the time of 
its being sent in 1828, to the arrival of 
Sir Lionel Smith, in May, 1831, before the 
objection was made. On the arrival of Sir 
Lionel Smith, he applied to the trustees, 
and they referred him to the Treasury, by 
which he was referred to the law officers 
of the Crown. The petitioners complained, 
that when the evidence was sent to the 
law officers, it was accompanied with 
comments as to some parts made by the 
Solicitor to the Treasury. Now, if the 
evidence were referred to the law officers 
of the Crown as counsel, an opportunity 
should have been given for employing 
counsel on the other side. But if the 
evidence and comments were sent to them 
as a jury to decide, still the parties inter- 
ested ought to have been allowed counsel 
to rebut the comments so made; but 
whether the evidence were sent as to 
counsel or jury, such comments were, he 
contended, unfair, unless the petitioners 
had an opportunity of answering them. 
He now came to the comments themselves. 
One of the objections made in them was, 
that declarations were not made by the 
native bankers themselves, but by their 
chief clerks or agents. He apprehended, 
however, that the objection could not be 
maintained. Would such an objection 
be for a moment relied upon, against evi- 
dence tendered of the transactions of a 
banker in London on the testimony of one 
of his chief clerks or agents? It was next 
objected that Captain Robertson ought not 
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to have been the party before whom these 
declarations should have been sworn. 
This objection he also contended was not 
a fair one. It.appeared that when Cap- 
tain Robertson found that the money did 
not belong to the Company, he exerted 
himself to procure evidence in support of 
the claim of Sir Lionel Smith ; but surely 
that did not disqualify him from receiving 
the depositions, for he was a party per- 
fectly disinterested. The next objection 
was, that the evidence was not sufficiently 
particular as to the time of the money 
being left with the native bankers, and 
the date of its discovery; but this he 
contended ought to have been received 
with great allowance in favour of the 
claimants—first, because it could not bea 
matter of surprise that the native bankers 
should be very unwilling to discover where 
the treasure was; and next, there were 
good reasons why the fullest particulars 
should not have been obtained as to the 
time of placing the money in the bankers’ 
hands. But, in both cases, the claimants 
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were entitled to the greatest indulgence in 
this respect, as they had not had any notice 
that better evidence was wanted for nearly 
eleven years. 


The last objection was 
curious in itself. It was, that the prin- 
cipal parts of the evidence relied upon 
was Indian evidence. Why, from the na- 
ture of the transaction, it could rest on no 
other for the most part. If this were made 
a ground of objection, it might as well be 
said at once, that all evidence should be 
rejected, and that the money should be 
divided amongst the whole Indian army. 
Under all these difficulties what did 
Sir Lionel Smith do? The Treasury had 
decided that the treasure found at Poonah 
should be divided amongst the Indian army 
engaged in the campaign of 1817, unless 
it could be shown that the treasure was in 
Poonah at the time of the actual capture, 
of which proof was to be adduced by the 
parties claiming. On the 10th No- 
vember, 1831, Sir Lionel Smith received 
a note from the Treasury, written by their 
Lordships’ command, stating that the evi- 
dence transmitted by him had been laid 
before the law officers of the Crown, who 
had advised that they had considered the 
evidence as to the booty being “ in Poonah 
at the time of the surrender; and that 
although the evidence raised strong doubts 
whether such might not have been the 
fact, yet they were of opinion it was not 
so made out as to authorize the distribu- 
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tion to the Deccan army on the ground of 
actual capture.” Tieir Lordships, at the 
same time, intimated that they concurred 
in this opinion. In the same month Sir 
Lionel Smith presented a memorial to the 
Treasury, praying to have a revision of 
this decision, and to be heard by counsel, 
or to have time to adduce further evi- 
dence. This and a subsequent memorial 
were without any other effect, save that an 
intimation, that if Sir Lionel Smith could 
produce any fresh evidence before the 
time of distribution, it would be received. 
It was unnecessary for him (Mr. War- 
burton) to point out the difficulty of ob- 
taining any additional evidence in so short 
atime. The petitioners then sent a me- 
morial, praying to be heard by the King 
in Council; but this memorial was not 
heard, on the ground, as the petitioners 
were given to understand, that the Privy 
Council had no jurisdiction in the case. 
On the 23rd June last, Sir Lionel Smith 
received a letter from the Treasury, stating 
that a distribution was about to be made. 
He soon after sent a memorial, praying to 
be heard as to the question of the juris- 
diction of the Privy Council in his case. 
Even this was refused; and then came 
the conclusion of the drama, which was, 
that an order, under the sign manual, was 
issued on the 31st July, directing the 
distribution of the money; and by an 
order in the Gazette on the 3rd instant, it ~ 
was intimated that the distribution would 
begin on the 7th instant. Now he must 
contend that this was not fair dealing to 
the parties whose petitions he was about 
to present. He thought all the probabi- 
lities and presumption were in favour of 
the petitioners. If the treasure in dis- 
pute was not at Poonah at the time of 
the capture, where was it? There was no 
evidence to show that it was not, and cer- 
tainly it was most improbable to suppose, 
that if it was not there at the time, the 
Peishwah would send it there after the 
capture of the town by our troops. The 
presumption, in addition to the direct evi- 
dence given by the petitioners, from the 
agents of the bankers themselves with 
whom the treasure. had been deposited, 
was, he thought, conclusive that the money 
was in Poonah at the time of the capture. 
The first ground of complaint was, that 
the petitioners were not allowed to argue 
their case fully before a decision was 
given; and next, they complained of the 
watrant, which in this case prevented 
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their appeal to the Privy Council. He 
knew it was said, that the Privy Council 
in this case had no jurisdiction, but this, 
he maintained, should have been allowed 
as a matter of argument, either before the 
law officers of the Crown, or before the 
Privy Council itself. The ground on 
which the want of jurisdiction of the 
Privy Council was maintained, was the 
warrant in 1823, which said, that if any 
dispute should thereafter arise as to the 
distribution of the money, it should be 
referred for decision to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury. He did not 
dispute the fact of the existence of this 
warrant, but he did dispute that it could 
take away the right of an individual to 
appeal to the King in Council, in a case 
which came generally within its cogni- 
zance. He would maintain that the Privy 
Council ought to have jurisdiction in this 
case, on the same ground as appeals were 
made in claims of prize-money, from the 
decisions of the Admiralty courts. But 
he would further contend, that if the 
warrant of 1823 could not be acted upon 
without manifest injustice to individuals, 
as in this case he maintained it could not, 
it ought to be revoked. The hon. Mem- 
ber cited a case connected with this very 
transaction, in which the present Lord 
Chancellor held, that if the effect of the 
warrant of 1823 were such as he (Mr. 
. Warburton) had described it, it was in the 
power of the Crown to revoke it, up tothe 
very last moment before the distribution ; 
and considering all the circumstances of 
the case, he (Mr. Warburton) did hope 
that Government would see the necessity 
of adopting this course. He thought that 
much was due to the merits of Sir Lionel 
Smith. Independently of the great skill 
and bravery which he displayed through- 
out the whole of that campaign, great 
credit was due to him for the address 
which he showed in preventing the soldiers 
from plundering when they took Poonah. 
One of the great arguments addressed to 
the troops on that occasion was, that their 
claims would be amply considered when 
the distribution of the prize-money took 
place. If, after this, it were now to go 
forth to the world that the claims of of- 
ficers who had so exerted themselves 
should be neglected, it might happen that 
on future occasions they might not be so 
well disposed to undertake the arduous 
task of restraining their soldiers in mo- 
ments of victory. Having stated the case 
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of Sir Lionel Smith, he would now call 
the attention of the House to that of Sir 
Thomas Hislop. That gallant officer 
complained that great injustice was done 
to him in the proposed plan for the distri- 
bution of the prize money. It was well 
known that the war, in the course of 
which Poonah was captured, was con- 
ducted by two separate armies—the grand 
army, as it was called, under the command 
of the Marquess of Hastings, and the 
other, called the army of the Deccan. 
These were two distinct and separate armies 
under their respective Commanders-in- 
chief. Now the capture of Poonah was 
effected by the fourth division of the army of 
the Deccan alone, but, upon the principle 
of constructive capture which had been 
adopted by the Lords of the Treasury, the 
whole of the grand army was to be ad- 
mitted to a participation of the booty 
found in that place; and, in this decision, 
the Marquess of Hastings was admitted 
to be entitled to one-eighth of the whole 
sum as Commander-in-chief of the Bengal 
army. Now this, he contended, was un- 
just to the Commander-in-chief of the 
Deccan army, for even admitting the 
principle of constructive capture, still it 
should be asked who were the commanders 
of the Bengal and Deccan armies? The 
Marquess of Hastings, who at the nearest 
point had never been within 300 miles of 
the operations of the Deccan army, had 
left the field altogether long before Sir 
Thomas Hislop, and yet his executors 
were allowed about 77,000/. out of the 
whole produce of the booty. Surely, if the 
doctrine of constructive capture were ad- 
mitted, Sir Thomas Hislop, as the Com- 
mander-in-chief of that army, the fourth di- 
vision of which had captured Poonah, was 
entitled to the benefit of it, and that prin- 
ciple was admitted in his case, as far as 
his being allowed his share, as Com- 
mander-in-chief, of the booty taken in the 
daily operation of the Deccan army. Not 
only was this proceeding prejudicial to 
Sir Thomas Hislop in a pecuniary point 
of view, but it was an act of injustice and 
unfairness towards him. Sir Thomas 
Hislop showed that there was no com- 
bined army; that the statement on that 
point was a mere fiction, and he proved 
that there were two distinct armies, of one 
of which he was the commander. The 
Gazette also affirmed that which the 
Lords of the Privy Council, by their 
acts, denied. He had now finished his 
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case, and he regretted greatly that it had 
not fallen into the hands of some gentle- 
man better able to do it justice than he 
was. There were two appeals before the 
Privy Council, the object of which was to 
stay proceedings under the warrant of 
distribution. Sir Lionel Smith demanded 
a substantive share of the prize-money 
captured at Poonah, and Sir Thomas 
Hislop asserted his right to receive the 
one-eighth of the prize-money captured 
by the force which he commanded. In 
his (Mr. Warburton’s) opinion, no distri- 
bution ought to be made, until those 
gallant officers were heard before that high 
court of appeal to which their petitions 
were addressed. He should, in the first 
instance, merely move that the petition be 
laid upon the Table, but he should after- 
wards move an humble Address to his 
Majesty, praying him to suspend the exe- 
cution of his Royal warrant of July 31st, 
1832, relating to the Distribution of the 
Deccan Booty, so far as relates to Sir 
Lionel Smith and Sir Thomas Hislop. 

Petition brought up. 

The Solicitor General could assure the 
hon. member for Bridport that he did not 
mean to enter into a legal discussion with 
reference to this question. Whatever ob- 
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scurity some parts of the subject might 
be involved in, there was one point upon 
which, he believed, no difference of opinion 
could exist, namely, the anxiety of the 
Crown to do every thing that could be 
done to insure the proper distribution of 
this prize-money amongst the gallant 


claimants. There were, in this case, two 
petitions. The one, that of Sir Lionel 
Smith, who claimed a considerable portion 
of the booty captured in Poonah by the 
army under his command in 1817; the 
other, that of Sir Thomas Hislop, who 
complained that injustice had been done 
to him by the Treasury warrant, which 
gave to the late Marquess of Hastings, as 
Commander-in-chief in India, a very large 
share of that booty, although the noble 
Lord and his army were far removed from 
the scene of action. The delay in settling 
this question of prize-money had been 
much censured, but there were circum- 
stances connected with it which rendered 
delay unavoidable. Antecedently to any 
warrant for the distribution of the prize- 
money being promulgated, a most im- 
portant question was to be decided— 
which question, it must be observed, was 
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year. The assignees of Narroba, who had 
been the minister of the Peishwah of 
Poonah, claimed the property. They de- 
clared that it ought not to be seized by 
the army, because it was the private pro- 
perty of Narroba, to which his repre- 
sentatives were fairly entitled, under the 
article of capitulation agreed to at the 
time of the capture of Poonah, those 
articles specifying that private property 
should be respected. It appeared that, 
on the 16th November, 1817, Narroba 
left Poonah, and took the command of 
the fort of Reighur, which he held until 
the month of May or June following, 
After the capture of that fort by Colonel 
Protheroe, Narroba returned to Poonah; 
and it was asserted that the treasure which 
had been discovered at Poonah, after his 
return, had in fact, been surreptitiously 
conveyed away from the fort of Reighur, 
by Narroba’s attendants, and was not in 
Poonah at the time of its capture. The 
treasure was found by an officer of the 
name of Robertson; who was, he believed, 
the political agent of the company at 
Poonah. That officer had, it appeared, 
considered the various circumstances con- 
nected with the ownership of this treasure ; 
but he would say that nothing appeared 
to him more unsatisfactory than this part 
of the case. Captain Robertson procured 
a knowledge, and got possession of a very 
Jarge treasure. As the means used to. 
procure that knowledge were not under 
the consideration of the House, he should 
allude to that point no further. Captain 
Robertson expressed his opinion that the 
treasure was not in Poonah at the time of 
its capture. Now he would not say 
whether that opinion was correct or not ; 
or whether Captain Robertson’s judgment 
was right or wrong ; ‘but it was very evi- 
dent that this circumstance heightened 
the difficulty of the case. In consequence 
of this statement, the East-India Com- 
pany interposed, and relying on the opinion 
of their own agent, they claimed the 
treasure as an arrear of tribute. This 
threw another difficulty in the way of de- 
cisions. At length, on the Ist of March, 
1823, a minute of Treasury was promul- 
gated, which laid down this principle— 
that, with reference to the money dis- 
covered at Poonah, it could only be 
claimed by Sir Lionel Smith, if it were in 
Poonah at the time that place was cap- 
tured; and, in January, 1826, another 
minute was agreed to, which recognized 
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the principle contained in the former. 'No 
doubt, therefore, could exist, as to the 
principle on whieh the case was to be de- 
cided; and it was incumbent on Sir 
Lionel Smith to make out the affirmative 
proposition, namely, that the treasure was 
in Poonah at the time of its capture. This 
was a difficulty which opposed itself, not 
only to Sir Lionel Smith, but to every 
claimant in this case. The. principle laid 
down in 1823, and recognized in 1826, 
remained unaltered; and although he 
felt the difficulties which this gallant 
officer had to encounter in making out an 
affirmative case, still it was imperative 
on him todo so. The gallant officer had 
had recourse to the evidence procured 
subsequently by Captain Robertson to 
substantiate his claim. He was sorry that 
the gallant officer had adapted such evi- 
dence. If it were English evidence, he 
could not but view it with doubt and sus- 
picion, and he felt still more doubt and 
suspicion when he considered that it was 
Indian, The viva voce evidence was sup- 
ported by what was called documentary 
evidence ; though it was not what, in this 
country, would be called documentary 
evidence. Then, he would ask, if Sir 
Lionel Smith had not made out his claim, 
and it rested with him to prove the 
affirmative, was this money never to be 
divided? If they argued that there was 
a probable case for Sir Lionel Smith, that 
there was a probability that the treasure 
was in Poonah when that place was taken, 
might it not also be argued, as was assert- 
ed by Colonel Protheroe, that it was re- 
moved from the fort of Reighur when that 
post was surrendered? Was it not pro- 
bable that Narroba, when he proceeded 
to Poonah, thought that, in thus placing 
himself in the lion’s jaws, he should remove 
all suspicion as to his wealth? Having 
taken such a step, was it not likely that 
he would remove his treasures with him ? 
But whilst he lamented the difficulties 
with which the case was surrounded, he 
would ask, must not those difficulties be re- 
moved ? And if so, by whom were they to 
be removed? Certainly, by Sir Lionel 
Smith. The place was captured on the 
17th November, 1817, and it rested 
with the claimant to make out his exclu- 
sive claim to this treasure, by showing that 
it was in Poonah when the garrison surren- 
dered. Where, he would ask, were these 
inquiries, which had lasted so many years, 
to end? He would not object to further 
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inquiry, if he could at all see his way out 
of it, if those who demanded it would de- 
clare what parties were hereafter to be 
examined, and would give them an idea 
as to the credibility which might be at- 
tached to their evidence. What testimony 
were they likely to procure at Poonah in 
1833 or 1834, that was likely to outweigh 
what was given at the time, and when the 
British power was paramount there ? 

Sir John Malcolm said, the peculiar 
situation in which he was placed, in con- 
sequence of the petitions then before the 
House, would, he hoped, excuse him for 
making a few observations on this sub- 
ject. Independent of the command which 
he himself had held under Sir Thomas 
Hislop, in the Deccan army, he also held 
a situation at the headquarters, which 
entitled him to a share in the prize-money, 
as well as the petitioners. . But, as it was 
a mere personal claim, he had not pressed 
it; and the more especially, as he had 
been made Governor of Bombay. He had 
resided for a considerable time at Poonah, 
and was conversant with the evidence 
which had been there given upon this 
subject. The hon. member for Bridport 
had said, that Captain Robertson had a 
direct interest in procuring this money, 
because he would receive five per cent 
for all that he succeeded in -recovering. 
That, however, was not possible, because, 
as a public officer, he was bound to adopt 
every means to recover the money, which 
appeared to belong to the Government 
for which he acted, uninfluenced by any 
reward or motive beyond the actual pay 
which he received. Captain Robertson 
was a man of too much honour and inte- 
grity to do any thing which could be 
fairly censured. With respect to Sir 
Lionel Smith, he got together the best 
evidence that could be collected at the 
time. The Solicitor General said, that Sir 
Lionel Smith should prove the affirmative. 
Now he (Sir J. Malcolm) conceived, that 
Sir Lionel Smith had, so far as it was 
possible, proved the affirmative. The 
Solicitor General had also observed, that 
he felt strong doubts as,to whether the 
treasure was or was not in Poonah at the 
time that place was taken. | Now, he look- 
ed upon the existence of these doubts as 
the strongest part. of Sir Lionel Smith’s 
case; because, where these doubts ex- 
isted, they might be very fairly supposed 
to excite doubts in the minds of others as 
to whether the Government was about to 
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make a just decision or not. Looking to 
the evidence, the impression on his mind 
certainly was, that the treasure was in 
Poonah at the time the place was cap- 
tured. When doubts existed, the safest 
way was to take time, and to endeavour, 
by further inquiry, to remove those doubts. 

Lord Althorp said, that in this case a 
solemn appeal had been lodged before the 
Privy Council; and the question for the 
Government was, whether this appeal hav- 
ing been lodged, it was proper to proceed 
with the distribution of the prize-money ? 
Under the peculiar circumstances, it 
appeared to him, that it would be wrong 
to go on with the distribution ; and there- 
fore he would not resist the hon. Mem- 
ber’s proposed Motion for an address to 
the Crown. He thoughtit only consistent 
with justice, that the appeal should be 
decided before the distribution took place. 
He could not, however, agree that the 
parties in this case had been harshly 
treated. A great deal of time had been 
given to them, and every facility had been 
afforded, to enable them to substantiate 
their claims. He did not see that there 
was any necessity to send out to India for 
further evidence, in illustration of this 
case. If such evidence even could be got 
there—and that was more than doubtful 
—a long period must elapse before it 
could be procured ; and, as far as he had 
considered the case, it did not appear to 
him that it would be any way useful to- 
wards promoting the ends of justice, to 
send out again to India to procure evi- 
dence with regard to it. The case would 
be again brought before the Privy Coun- 
cil by a solemn appeal, and a decision 
would be made upon it there, which, in 
his opinion, ought to be a final one. 

Mr. Hume said, that he was anxious to 
call the attention of the House to the 
case of the unfortunate Narroba, the pri- 
vate treasurer of the Peishwah at Poo- 
nah, from whom the sum now claimed as 
prize-money had been principally taken. 
Poonah surrendered in November, 1817; 
the money was not seized till 1818 by Mr. 
Robertson, who was appointed political 
agent at Poonah, with instructions from 
Mr. Elphinston, giving him the power of 
an absolute monarch. According to these 
instructions, he was to punish resistance 
to his authority, by martial law, as acts of 
rebellion. He might, in truth, put to 
death as many individuals as he pleased. 
Some time after his arrival, he was informed 
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that Narroba, who had been the banker 
and private treasurer of the Peishwah, 
had certain money in his possession. On 
this he sent for Narroba, long after all 
hostilities had ceased, and questioned him 
about the circumstance, on which Nar- 
roba admitted that he had money, but 
stated it to be his own, to the possession 
of which he was entitled under the procla- 
mation of Mr. Elphinston. Captain Ro- 
bertson, however, sent him to prison, 
seized all his treasure, books, and papers, 
and put his head clerk in irons. A more 
iniquitous proceeding than this never took 
place. Narroba’s wife was under the 
necessity of borrowing a sum of twenty 
rupees, although he was himself worth 
nearly half a million of money, and, at 
length, in order to regain his liberty, he 
was compelled to sign a document, au- 
thorising Captain Robertson to do what 
he pleased with the money that had been 
seized, which amounted to about 370,000/. 
Thus this unfortunate man was deprived 
of the whole of his property; and, there- 
fore, it was most important, if there was 
to be another investigation of the case, to 
reconsider whether justice did not demand 
that this money should be restored to the 
heirs of Narroba. Not expecting that 
this part of the case would be entered 
into, he had not brought down to the 
House his copy of the papers, he could 
not enter minutely into the question, but 
he must ask, when was the inquiry to 
end? What new parties were to be ex- 
amined? To whom was this money to be 
given? They ought not to put an end 
to this transaction, and make a final divi- 
sion of the money, until they were satis- 
fied that the money ought to be divided. 
It appeared to him (Mr. Hume), that there 
ought to be a revision, and a re-consider- 
ation of this case, in order to determine, 
not whether this or that party was entitled 
to the division of this money, but whe- 
ther, in justice and in honesty, it should 
not revert to the party from whom it had 
been originally taken. The Solicitor-Ge- 
neral had said, that the question, was 
whether one or both of the armies was to 
have this sum divided amongst them, but 
he (Mr. Hume) would say, that neither 
of them should have it if they were not 
entitled to it. It was only necessary to 
refer to the language employed by Sir 
Edward West, in pronouncing the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Bombay 
upon this case, to see the manner, the 
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illegal and tyrannical manner, in which 
this property had been obtained from the 
unfortunate Narroba. Sir Edward West, 
in pronouncing the judgment of the 
Court on that occasion, said, ‘ The only 
‘ circumstance from which the defendants 
‘could presume it was the Peishwah’s 
‘money was, that Narroba had been, 
‘ nearly up to the breaking out of the war, 
‘ the Kasgeet, or private treasurer to the 
‘ Peishwah. From this circumstance alone, 
‘a vague suspicion that Narroba had 
‘some of the Peishwah’s money seems to 
‘have suggested itself to Lieutenant Ro- 
‘ bertson, and to have led him to all these 
‘ extraordinary proceedings. Even at this 
‘day the defendants have not been able 
‘to adduce any evidence that the money 
‘ seized was the Peishwah’s, except thesup- 
‘ posed admissions or confessions of Nar- 
‘ roba, obtained from him after the seizure, 
‘by means the most illegal and oppressive. 
‘ Many months after Poonah had been in 
‘our undisturbed and peaceable posses- 
‘sion, many months after Mr. Elphin- 
‘ston’s proclamation, in which he pro- 
‘mises that all property, real and per- 
‘ sonal, shall be protected, and that courts 
‘ of justice shall be immediately establish- 
‘ed, and many months after their actual 
‘establishment in Poonah, and the adja- 
‘ cent country, (when the inhabitants had 
‘as much right to the protection of the 
‘ Courts of Justice as the inhabitants of 
‘ Bombay,—Narroba, a person of high 
‘rank in the former empire, without even 
‘ the imputation of any offence, and with- 
‘out the form or pretence of any legal 
‘ proceeding, is taken from his house and 
‘wife and family, and thrown into the 
‘common gaol; his gomasta shares the 
‘same fate, with the additional severity of 
‘ being kept in irons): Narroba’s house is 
‘entered by a military force, his treasure 
‘is taken, without a shadow of evidence 
‘ that it was not his own, and his family 
‘ reduced to a state of destitution so com- 
‘ plete, that his wife is under the necessity 
‘ of borrowing twenty rupees. They are 
‘kept in prison many months, during 
‘which Captain Robertson endeavours 
‘to obtain admissions from them to jus- 
‘tify these acts; ‘and in this Court, the 
‘ defendants offer in evidence, a paper 
“signed by Narroba’s gomasta in gaol, 
‘ dictated to him, in the presence of Cap- 
‘ tain Robertson, admission obtained from 
‘ Narroba in gaol, and the bond by which 
‘ Narroba submits himself to whatever 
VOL. XIV, {Thre 
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‘their honours might please to order to 
‘be doneto him. Even after his release, 
‘the proceedings are equally extraordi 
‘nary. His papers having been seized by 
‘ Captain Robertson, he is interrogated 
‘as to the most intricate accounts of im- 
‘mense sums, and of many years; and 
‘thus, by an inversion of the most ob- 
‘vious rules of justice, his property is 
‘ first seized and detained, without even a 
‘pretence of any right, and then he is 
‘ required to show his own title to it, and 
‘ that after he is deprived of the means of 
‘ so doing by the seizure of his papers and 
‘accounts. Upon the occasion when 
Sir Edward West made these remarks, 
the King’s Court of Bombay, after 
hearing all the evidence, solemnly de- 
cided against the claims of the hon. 
Stuart Elphinston, and Captain Dun- 
das Robertson. An appeal from that 
judgment was transmitted to the Privy 
Council, and Lord Tenterden, in pro- 
nouncing the decision of the Feng Coun- 
cil with regard to it, recommending the 
Crown to reverse that judgment, grounded 
that decision alone, upon the incompe- 
tency of the Court of Bombay to entertain 
the case, and upon the fact, “ that this 
booty had been captured in a perfectly 
hostile manner, non flagranti sed nondum 
cessanto bello,” though seven or eight 
months had elapsed from the capture of 
Poonah, up to the time when this treasure 
was seized. He hoped, therefore, that it 
was not too late to give a hearing to the 
case of the unfortunate Narroba before the 
Privy Council, that its merits would be 
fully investigated, and that justice would 
at length be done in a case of such in- 
justice and oppression. j 

Colonel Stbthorp said, that ‘it would be 
extremely hard upon the claimants for this 
booty, if the distribution of it were to be 
again deferred until an indefinite period, 
in order that there should be another hear- 
ing before the Privy Council, and he 
therefore thought the noble Lord should 
state, when this point would be decided, 
and when there would be a prospect of 
the payment of the money to the claimants. 
He did not object to the Motion of the 
hon. member for Bridport, but he really 
was of opinion, that the noble Lord oppo- 
site should now fix a time, beyond which 
the claimants should no longer be kept 
out of their money. 

Colonel Evans maintained, that the 
Marquess of Hastings had not the slight- 
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est claim to any portion of this booty as 
Commander-in-chief. The Commander- 
in-chief of the army of the Deccan, by a 
division of which the capture of Poonah 
was effected, was Sir Thomas Hislop; 
and the Marquess of Hastings, though 
Commander-in-chief of the King’s troops 
in India, and Commander-in-chief of one 
of the two armies employed in this war, 
the grand army, was no more Comman- 
der-in-chief of that portion of the Com- 
pany’s forces called the Deccan army, 
than Sir Thomas Hislop was Commander- 
in-chief of the grand army. The hon. 
Member referred to different Orders of 


Tithes Composition 


the Day, issued in the course of this war, | 


in proof of his statement, and concluded, 
by asserting, that according to all the evi- 
dence, Sir Thomas Hislop had as good a 
right to be considered the constructive 
captor, as Sir Lionel Smith was acknow- 
ledged to be the actual captor of the 
booty in question. 

Lord Althorp apprehended, that there 
could be no doubt whatever that the Mar- 
quess of Hastings was the Commander-in- 
chief of the whole army on this occasion. 
The noble Lord also referred to general 
orders of the day, then issued by the Mar- 


quess of Hastings in proof of that fact. 
His hon. friend, the member for Middle- 
sex, was very desirous that the Privy 
Council should take into its consideration 
the claims of the representatives of the 
banker Narroba, but those claims had been 


already decided upon. The decision of 
the Court of Bombay had been reversed 
by the Privy Council, on the ground of 
the incompetency of that Court to enter- 
tain the question. The proceedings of 
that Court were accordingly quashed, and 
the only question that now remained for 
revision related to the manner in which 
the money was to be divided. When that 
point should be again brought before the 
Privy Council, it would pronounce defini- 
tively upon it, and in a manner, he was 
sure, that would meet the justice and 
merits of the case. 

Sir Charles Fordes said, that he agreed 
in every word that had fallen from the 
hon. member for Middlesex, with regard 
to the case of the unfortunate Narroba, 
and the atrocious and abominable tyranny 
that had been practised in that instance, 
and he had only to regret, that he feared 
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individual. It was a disgrace to the 
British name and character, that such 
enormities should have been practised ; 
and it was still more disgraceful that the 


| Privy Council should have indirectly lent 


its sanction to the enormity of such pro- 
ceedings. He understood, that when this 
case was in discussion before the Pri- 
vy Council, the enormities disclosed in 
the course of it, as practised towards this 
unfortunate man, excited no observations 
or animadversions whatever. There never, 
in truth, was a greater anomaly, than such 
a Court as the Privy Council deciding in 
cases like this, and he thanked his God 
that he was nota member of it. The deci- 
sion of the Privy Council in this case 
would open the eyes of the people in India, 
and would prevent many similar appeals 
being made from that quarter to the King 
in Council. He repeated, that he feared 
the door of inquiry was closed against the 
Representatives of the unfortunate Nar- 
roba ; but, at all events, he did hope that 
the legal expenses to which his Re- 
presentatives had been put, in prosecuting 
his claims, would, like those of the other 
parties, be defrayed out of the funds which 
had been taken from this unfortunate 
man. He was glad that the enormities 
practised in that case, and the conduct of 
Captain Robertson, had been at length 
brought before Parliament. The people 
of India would be rejoiced to find that 
such things were not suffered to pass with- 
out animadversion in a British House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Warburton did not feel it necessary 
to make any reply, after what had fallen 
from the noble Lord opposite (Lord Al- 
thorp). 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Warburton then moved, that an 
humble Address should be presented to 
his Majesty, praying his Majesty to sus- 
pend the execution of his royal warrant of 
the 3lst July, 1832, directing the dis- 
tribution of the Deccan booty, until one 
or both of the petitions, addressed by Sir 
Lionel Smith and Sir Thomas Hislop to 
the King in Council, shall have been heard 
and disposed of. 

Motion agreed to. 


Tirnes Composition (IRELAND).] 
Mr. Stanley moved the Third Reading of 


the door was now closed against any in- | the Tithes Composition (Ireland) Bill. 


quiry on behalf of the representatives of | 


Mr. Ruthven took that last opportunity 


that ill-used and most tyrannically treated ' again to enter his protest against a mea- 
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sure fraught, in his opinion, with so much 
calamity to Ireland. 

Bill read a third time. 

Mr. Stanley moved a Clause, by way of 
rider to the Bill, to the effect that the 
average of the last three years should be 
taken as the basis on which to fix the 
composition. 

The Clause was agreed to, as was also 
a Clause moved by Lord John Russell, 
that the Bill might be altered or amended 
during the present Session. 

Bill passed. 


Bripery at Execrions.| On the 
Motion of Lord John Russell, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee on the 
Bribery at Elections Bill. 

The several Clauses, 1 to 11 inclusive, 
having been agreed to, Clause 12 was put 
to stand part of the Bill, when 

Mr. Hume suggested an addition, to 
the effect, that in all boroughs, towns, or 
cities, where bribery was proved against 
certain individuals, they should be sus- 
pended from the exercise of the elective 
franchise, without affecting the rights of 
other electors. 

Lord John Russell said, that there was 
a clause in the Bill, providing that the 
Committee to whom any petition com- 
plaining of an undue return might be re- 
ferred, should report the names of the 
persons guilty of bribery, and he had no 
objection to the suggestion of the hon. 
meinber for Middlesex. 

An Hon, Member said, that such a re- 
medy would require a new Bill. 

Colonel Stbthorp observed, that when 
he had asked the noble Lord at what time 
he intended to bring on this Bill, he had 
received only a vague sort of answer, and 
then, having been absent from the House 
but three minutes, he had, on his return, 
found the Bill in the Committee. The 
noble Lord was persevering in. his efforts, 
not by reason, but by numbers, to cut 
down the Constitution. He and the rest 
of his Majesty’s Ministers were placing 
restrictions on some of the commonest acts 
of life. He had lately been canvassing for 
the city which he had the honour to repre- 
sent, and which he hoped again to repre- 
sent; and a most successful canvass it had 
proved : but it grieved him when, in the 
course of that canvass, he saw the wife or 
child of one of his own constituents lying 
on a sick bed, that he was prevented by the 
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Members might laugh ; but it appeared to 
him to be a great grievance. How did the 
noble Lord define hospitality, and how 
did he define bribery? For his (Colonel 
Sibthorp’s) part, he thought the dinners , 
given to Ministerial Members in Downing- 
street, and the feeding and fattening of 
them by his Majesty’s Government, that 
they might have their votes, were indis- 
putable specimens of corruption. Should 
the noble Lord persevere in endeavouring 
to carry his Bill through that night, by 
numbers, not by reason, if he (Colonel Sib- 
thorp) sat there until the separation of the 
House, he would take every opportunity 
of flooring him. The hon. and gallant 
Member repeated his complaint, that he 
had been left in the dark by the noble 
Lord as to the period at which the Bill 
would be brought on, and that it had been 
brought on suddenly and unexpectedly. 
Lord John Russell was understood to say, 
that the occasion to which the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had referred was on the 
evening of Friday last, when the Bill had 
been committed pro forma, when, at twelve 
or one o'clock in the morning, in answer to 
the inquiry of the gallant Member, he had 
replied, that he should bring forward the 
measure on this evening, and as early as 
circumstances would admit. Having said 
so much, it did not appear to him that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
brought forward any argument against the 
Bill now before the House. With respect 
to the Bill, he must say, that the whole of 
the legislative enactments with reference 
to bribery ought necessarily to be consolid - 
ated, but the present period of the Session 
was too late to accomplish such an object. 
The present Bill was directed .exclusively 
to prevent bribery in corrupt places re- 
turning Members to serve in Parliament. 
The Clauses up to 19 inclusive agreed to. 
On the Question being put, that Clause 
20 stand part of the Bill, 
Mr. Fane was opposed to this clause, 
which involved a great constitutional ques- 
tion; for it seemed by it, that if the two 
Houses agreed on the question, any bo- 
rough might, by an address to the Crown, 
be forthwith disfranchised. 
Lord John Russell said, he admitted 
this Bill to be a great constitutional ques- 
tion ; at the same time he thought that 
where the majority of a place entitled to 
Representatives were proved to be corrupt, 
the minority of the electors of that place 
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Mr. Dixon begged to put a case—for 
instance, the city of Glasgow—where a 
certain party, say 7,000 out of 10,000, 
might be corrupt, would that be a ground 

for disfranchising the whole ? 

“Lord John Russell replied, that such 
had not been the case hitherto. The case 
of Liverpool was one in point; and in that 
case, though bribery had been clearly 
proved to exist, yet nobody had ever 
thought of proposing that the town of 
Liverpool should for ever be deprived of 
sending Representatives to Parliament. 

The remaining Clauses agreed to. 

Mr. Duncombe said, he had risen to 
propose to the Committee three clauses, 
which would tend to render the declara- 
tion made at the beginning of each Session 
of Parliament, as to the impropriety and 
illegality of Peers interfering in the elec- 
tion of Members to serve in Parliament, 
not a mere shadow or a dead letter. 
There was nothing more notorious than 
that the Peerage did interfere, notwith- 
standing this declaration of Parliament at 
its assembling. He could, as an instance, 
state, that in the borough he represented 
(Hertford), the noble Marquess who lived 
in the neighbourhood, whose enmity to 
the Reform Bill was but too well known, 
had used his utmost influence at the late 
election; and, so far from his being de- 
terred from pursuing the same course 
hereafter, he had lately compelled his 
tenantry, who were extremely numerous, 
to sign a bond, by which they who had 
votes for the borough of Hertford agreed 
to give up at quarter-day, upon receiving 
fourteen days’ previous notice to quit, the 
possession of their tenements or holdings 
under that nobleman. The bond con- 
tained a clause of forfeiture in case the 
tenant refused to surrender, and the pe- 
nalty for his refusal was 50/7. In the case 
of persons who would be entitled to vote 
for the county, who were his tenants, he 
believed there was a longer notice re- 
quired ; but the bond was required in this 
instance also, and the penalty on refusal 
was the same. ‘The first clause which he 
had drawn out inflicted a penalty of 500/. 
upon any Peer interfering, and proved to 
have interfered, in any election. The 
second clause pointed out the tribunal by 
which the penalty was to be inflicted. 
The third showed the mode in which the 
penalty was to be recovered. There was 
another Bill in progress in the other House 
of Parliament, to prevent corrupt prac- 
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tices at elections—which was very kind 
and considerate of the noble Lords; and 
no one felt more grateful to the noble and 
learned Lord, the author of the Bill, for 
his good intentions, and the interest he 
appeared to take in the purity of elections, 
than he felt; but that Bill, like the Bill 
of his noble friend, entirely overlooked 
the impurity of which he complained, and 
in no way provided for the vindication of 
the sessional resolution. That the House 
of Commons, from the earliest period of 
our representative history, had ever been 
jealous of the influence and interference 
of Peers, was strongly proved by the fact 
that, until the reign of Edward 6th, the 
eldest sons of Peers were not allowed to 
approach this House, or considered eli- 
gible to sit in Parliament. The first in- 
stance of the sort was Sir Francis Russell’s, 
member for Bucks, who succeeded his 
elder brother, Lord Russell, who died; 
and on Sir Francis Russell becoming Lord 
Russell, a long and angry debate took 
place, whether he should continue to re- 
present the county of Buckingham, when, 
after much discussion, it was decided in 
the affirmative; from which time the en- 
croachments of the Peerage had gone on, 
and, he was convinced, would continue 
and increase, unless the Commons adopt- 
ed some legislative enactment to pre- 
vent them. The question, therefore, was 
simply this—whether the Reformed Par- 
liament was in future to represent the 
Commons, and the Commons of England 
only, or whether Peers should with im- 
punity interfere in elections? If the House 
was of opinion that they ought to interfere 
—which it would virtually establish if it ne- 
gatived the principle upon which his Mo- 
tion was founded — then let Peers be 
placed at once upon the same footing as 
all other electors, and let them, now and 
henceforward, if they thought proper, re- 
gister and vote at elections, so that the 
people might know what they were about; 
but do not let a Reformed Parliament go 
through the farce of passing a resolution, 
which was an insult to the-people of Eng- 
land, and a mockery on the understanding 
of the House. For his part, he thought, 
as it had been the pride and good fortune 
of this House of Commons to extend the 
rights and privileges of the people, so it 
ought to be its duty to see that the people 
were secure and protected in the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of those rights, and that 
their votes could be freely and independ - 
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ently given, for the promotion of those 
ends for which their votes were granted. 
All he asked was, that the sessional reso- 
lution should have the force of law, and 
thereby put an end, now and for ever, to 
that species of unconstitutional interfer- 
ence on the part of Peers—an interference 
frequently accompanied by acts of oppres- 
sion—acts not less degrading to the Peer- 
age itself, than subversive of the ancient 
and undoubted rights and privileges of 
the people of Great Britain. He moved 
that the clauses be brought up. 

The Chairman called the attention of 
the Committee to the fact, that the clauses 
against the interference of Peers did not 
come within the scope of the title of the 
Bill, which was to prevent ‘ bribery and 
corruption” at elections. He, therefore, 
thought that they could not be brought 


up. 

Lord John Russell agreed with the Chair- 
man, that the clauses were inadmissible in 
point of form, but, nevertheless, he thought 
the present not an improper time to dis- 
cuss the principle involved in the Resolu- 
tions. In his opinion, the Resolutions of 
the House against the interference of Peers 
at elections, only applied to cases of gross 
and open interference. Hedid not think that 
it could be the object of a Reformed Par- 
liament to shut out all interference what- 
ever on the part of Peers. There was a 
wide difference between the legitimate and 
illegitimate influence of rank and property: 
the former he hoped never to see abolished. 
He objected to the proposed clauses as 
inconsistent with the ordinary course of 
Justice (this referred to the mode of im- 
posing the penalty), and calculated to pro- 
duce collisions between the two Houses of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Currie wished to know from the 
noble Paymaster of the Forces, whether it 
was legal or constitutional that a Peer 
should interfere in elections? To his own 
knowledge, the Marquess of Salisbury had 
indirectly, by bribes, and directly by threats, 
most illegally and unconstitutionally en- 
deavoured to influence the electors of the 
borough (Hertford) which he (Mr. Currie) 
represented. _ 

Lord John Russell did not think it ne- 
cessary to deprecate such conduct in either 
Peer or Commoner as highly illegal and 
unconstitutional. He, however, saw no 
reason why a Peer should. not influence 
elections. 

Motion negatived, 
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House resumed ; Committee to sit again. 


Loan ror Greece.] Viscount Pal- 
merston moved the Order of the Day for 
the House resolving itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Greek Treaty Acts, with a 
view to bringing in a Bill “ to enable his 
Majesty to carry into effect a Convention 
on the affairs of Greece.” 

Mr. Hume objected to the Speaker's 
leaving the Chair on so short a notice, 
without some explanation of the grounds 
of the noble Lord’s Motion, and of the 
oo he proposed to accomplish by the 

ill. 

Viscount Palmerstonsaid, thatthe notice 
was given on Friday, and there could not 
be any further delay without great incon- 
venience. The object of his Motion was 
to enable the Government to complete the 
arrangements which it and the govern- 
ments of France and Russia had entered 
into in February, 1830, for the final set- 
tlement of Greece as an independent 
monarchy. The Motion was, therefore, 
evidently not new in principle, and was a 
mere following up of the measure adopted 
by the Duke of Wellington’s Administra- 
tion. The House must recollect that, after 
much arduous and intricate negotiation, 
the three great Allied Powers had entered 
into a Convention, by which Greece was 
guaranteed an independent existence under 
the sovereignty of Prince Leopold, and had 
also agreed to guarantee that prince a 
loan of 60,000,000 francs, so as to enable 
him to assume and exercise the functions 
of the new monarchy with efficiency and 
dignity. The arrangements then entered 
into were not, as they all knew, completed, 
so that it became the duty of the Allied 
Powers to endeavour to prevent the mis- 
chievous consequences of their being 
abruptly suspended, and to bring them to 
a satisfactory conclusion with the least 
possible delay. Accordingly, negotiations 
were entered into anew, and, as the first 
and preliminary step towards that satisfac- 
tory conclusion, so much to be desired, 
was the selection of a proper person to 
fill the new throne, the choice fell upon 
Prince Otho of Bavaria, who accepted the 
sovereignty on the same conditions as 
those on which Prince Leopold had con- 
sented to undertake the monarchy—name-~ 
ly the guarantee of an outfit loan. The 
present Government, indeed, had no choice 
as to engaging in the guarantee with regard 
to the loan, for the previousstipulations on 
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that subject had been made to the States 
of Greece, and not to Prince Leopold 
alone, so that they could not be annulled 
by the fact of his declining the sovereign 
authority. The terms, however, of the 
treaty by which this loan was guaranteed 
by the three Powers, differed somewhat 
from those which guaranteed Prince Leo- 
pold’s; for besides being much more pre- 
cisely and definitely binding on the Greek 
government, there were stipulations as to 
the mode in which it should be paid, that 
would in themselves bea guarantee against 
all permanent loss to the guaranteeing 
parties. It was, in the first place, stipu- 
lated, that the payment should be made 
at three comparatively distinct intervals or 
portions; and, in the next place, it was 
expressly stipulated that the very appro- 
priation of the revenues of Greece should 
be the payment of the interest on the loan. 
Indeed, he had no doubt on his mind, 
that, in a very short time, the revenues of 
the new state would be so flourishing, that 
not only would the interest be paid punc- 
tually, but that there would be no need of 
the third, perhaps the second, instalment. 
He saw no reason, whatever, why Greece 
should not once more assume a proud 
station amongst the nations of the earth, 
and become one of the most flourishing, 
as it undoubtedly was one of the most 
favoured, territories on the face of the 
globe. Notwithstanding it had now been 
the scene of a ten years’ barbarous and 
exterminating warfare, and a prey to all 
the ills of intestine commotion, and an- 
archy, and confusion, its revenues had im- 
proved, within the last year, and it required 
no very sanguine fancy to anticipate, from 
its maritime advantages and fruitfulness of 
soil, a commercial eminence, such as <cis- 
tinguished Venice and Genoa during the 
last brilliant days of Italian story. He 
must remind the House, that the occasion 
of Prince Leopold’s refusal of the sovereignty 
of Greece was the unsatisfactory state of 
the northern frontier, laid down in the 
Convention of 1830. As that frontier, by 
making the Aspropotamos the boundary 
on the north-western side, excluded a 
great portion of Arcanania and tolia from 
the new Greek state, it appeared to Prince 
Leopold to be so insecure and indetermi- 
nate, that he felt he could not, with 
honour or satisfaction to himself or the 
inhabitants of the Greek peninsula, accept 
of the sovereignty, unless the three Powers 
agreed to re-consider the treaty, with a 
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view to extending the frontiers to the 
original mountain line, extending from the 
Gulf of Volo to Arta. His suggestion 
was at the time refused, and, as a conse- 
quence, the negotiations for the settlement 
of Greece were interrupted. Since that 
interruption, however, the Powers had 
taken the subject into their earnest con- 
sideration, and had arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that the original frontier from Volo 
to Arta was, in every point of view, whether 
considered in its geographical or military 
relations, the most expedient that could 
be fixed upon, and accordingly, in the 
treaty under which Prince Otho was raised 
to the throne of Greece, the Volo and 
Arta frontier had been adopted., That 
frontier constituted a fine natural moun- 
tain range boundary, possessing every 
military and physical condition requisite 
to the protection of a small territory, 
and, besides, separated the Greek from the 
essentially Turkish provinces. It could 
not, however, be expected that Turkey 
would agree to a boundary which went to 
curtail her territory of Arcanania and part 
of Atolia, without some compensation ; 
and, accordingly, negotiations had been 
entered into under Sir Stratford Canning, 
the British Ambassador, which he had 
every reason to believe were all but formally 
concluded, and under which Turkey agreed 
to give up those provinces for a specific 
pecuniary payment, the exact amount of 
which he did not, at that stage of the 
proceeding, feel himself justified to make 
public. He might, however, state, without 
breach of official confidence, that the 
matter would be settled to the satisfaction 
of all parties, and that the payment would 
be made out of the loan which formed the 
immediate object of his present Motion. 
Hon. Members had asked, why bring for- 
ward a question of this kind at so late a 
period of the Session? The short answer 
to that question was, that if the loan were 
delayed for any length of time, the object 
for which the three Powers originally un- 
dertook to interpose would be entirely 
defeated, and Greece would be thrown into 
a state of anarchy and confusion, from 
which it would be next to impossible to res- 
cue her. In short, to delay the payment 
of the instalment for another six months 
would be to refuse it, or, at all events, to 
render it useless. It was contended, on 
the other side, that England ought not to 
become a party to a loan of this kind, 
because it was impossible that Grecce 
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could repay it. Those who adopted that 
argument looked om to the present state 
of Greece; and, indeed, it was not won- 
derful that a country which, for so many 
years, had been struggling against the 
oppressor—which had so long been made 
the seat of a wasting and barbarous war— 
should present an appearance of poverty 
and desolation. But it did not follow, 
because Greece, under such circumstances, 
was impoverished, and incapable of rais- 
ing a revenue, that, hereafter, when the 
object of the three Powers should be 
effected—when she was released from the 
yoke of the Ottoman—when she had an 
independent government of her own, when 
the energies of her people were called forth 
—when the natural resources of the land 
(and they were great) were sought out 
and cultivated—that then Greece should 
not be able to repay to the Powers of 
Europe all that they had advanced for the 
establishment of her freedom and inde- 
pendence. He felt satisfied that the House 
hereafter would have no reason to regret 
having acceded to the Resolution which 
it was his intention to move when the 
Speaker had left the Chair. The principle 
of his measure, he repeated, was identical 
with that which guaranteed aloan to Prince 
Leopold; and every circumstance that 
justified that guarantee applied with ten- 
fold force to the present state of that too 
long ill-used territory. 

Mr. Best said, that as the papers con- 
nected with this subject were only laid 
upon the Table last Saturday, he was not 
prepared to dispute the accuracy of the 
statements made by the nobie Lord oppo- 
site; yet he must say, that he thought it 
most extraordinary, in the present circum- 
stances of this country, that the House 
should be called upon to pledge itself to 
the payment of 800,000/. with so slight a 
probability of it ever hereafter being repaid. 
He knew it was said, that this country 
only guaranteed the payment of the money, 
in case the Greeks should not be able to 
fulfil their engagements; but if, as he 
believed, the first instalment was already 
pledged to the Turkish government for the 
surrender of a certain portion of territory 
which they held, instead of being appro- 
priated to the improvement and cultivation 
of the wasted and desolated land of the 
Greeks, what security had this country 
that the Greek nation would ever possess 
the means of repaying the money ? Under 
these circumstances, although this was 
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possibly the last time that he should have 
the opportunity of taking a part in the 
proceedings of that House, he should cer- 
tainly feel it to be his duty to express his 
opposition to the Resolution which the 
noble Lord had intimated his intention of 
moving, by going to a division upon it. 
Mr. Robinson thought, that it was the 
height of infatuation in the noble Lord to 
come down to the House and propose the 
present grant, after the statement made 
only a few nights ago by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, of the financial difficul- 
ties of the country. The noble Lord had 
said, that he made this proposition more 
on the ground of its being a legacy left 
them by the late Government than for its 
Own intrinsic merits; but the noble Lord 
ought to recollect that the arrangement 
made by the late Government was entered 
into with Prince Leopold; and he did not 
see that this country was bound, after the 
rejection of the sovereignty of Greece by 
his Royal Highness, to continue the 
guarantee ofany sum of money. It was rather 
strange, too, to hear the present Ministers, 
who, when out of office, so loudly declared 
against the extravagance of the late Go- 
vernment, declaring that they considered 
themselves bound by the acts of their 
predecessors. But there was no probabilitf, 
it was stated, that this country could suffer 
any loss by the proposed guarantee, be- 
cause the entire revenues of Greece were 
pledged for the repayment of the loan. 
Let the House, however, bear in mind that 
there were other Greek loans besides the 
present one; and he really thought that 
the parties who had formerly advanced 
their money for the benefit of Greece 
were entitled to some consideration ; and 
if the revenues of the country were to be 
appropriated to the liquidation of her 
debts, those creditors ought, in fairness, to 
receive a portion of them. He was sorry 
to say that this country had not gained 
much benefit by interfering in the affairs 
of the Continent; objects which were 
purely continental had been accomplished 
at the expense of much English treasure ; 
and he regretted to see that the noble 
Lord had, in this respect, fallen into the 
error of his predecessors. He objected to 
the present proposition being brought for- 
ward at so late a period of the Session, 
and during such a thin attendance of 
Members. Before he sat down he wished 
to ask the noble Lord, whether any security 
had been obtained for the establishment 
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of free institutions in Greece under the 
new regime; or whether the young Prince 
Otho and his advisers were to be allowed 
to establish the government on any prin- 
ciples which they might think fit ? 

Mr. Hudson Gurney thought that 
Prince Otho was a very unfit person to be 
appointed to govern such a distracted and 
half-savage nation as Greece; and he was 
surprised that no one had been selected 
from the Greeks themselves to govern the 
country; it was the most absurd thing 
imaginable to choose a youth of seventeen 
years to rule over a turbulent and ferocious 
people. He was decidedly opposed to the 
present grant ; and he thought that a more 
Improper time for its proposition could 
not have been selected, than when this 
country had so much difficulty to maintain 
its own finances in a proper condition, and 
to pay its own debt. 

Mr. Wellesley said, that any person at 
all acquainted with the state of Greece, 
must be aware that a native prince was 
the most unfit individual that could be 
selected for its sovereign. He thought 
that the present Government were placed 
in circumstances of great embarrassment 
with respect to questions of foreign policy. 
They could not act altogether upon their 
own judgments, but were shackled by the 
arrangements made by their predecessors. 
He should give his support to the propo- 
sition of the Government, because, though 
he could not agree with the noble Lord in 
his anticipations of the great prosperity of 
Greece, he yet thought that the loan of 
this money afforded the only chance of 
restoring that country to a state of civiliz- 
ation. He thought it very unlikely that 
this country would be ever called to pay 
any money on account of this transaction; 
for he believed that Russia would not have 
become a party to the guarantee, had 
there not existed a great probability that 
the loan would be repaid by Greece. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that one of the in- 
conveniencies of discussing such a ques- 
tion at that late period of the Session was, 
that the persons most interested in the 
noble Lord’s statements were not present. 
He would observe that it must be full in 
the recollection of every Member whom 
he had the honour to address, that after 
the rejection of the throne of Greece by 
Prince Leopold, the late Government 
never entered into any negotiation what- 
ever respecting the loan which now formed 
the subject of discussion in the House, 
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Throughout the papers which he had exa- 
mined on the subject, he had not observed 
that the Government of this country had 
done anything more than make a small ad- 
vance to an agent of the Greek govern- 
ment resident in Paris. It had been 
alleged that the present Government of 
this country was bound to proceed in this 
matter, because the business of inter- 
ference had been commenced by the pre- 
ceding Administration. The late Govern- 
ment had not by their acts bound the pre- 
sent, neither could they in fairness be held 
responsible for the original interference ; 
on the simple ground that they were not 
parties to that interference, it having taken 
place before they came into office. They 
were certainly no parties to the Conven- 
tion, a leading feature of which was the 
nomination of Prince Otho to the throne 
of Greece—a nomination not only not de- 
sired by the late Government, but directly 
disapproved of bythem. Both the Duke 
of Wellington and the Earl of Aberdeen 
had opposed it when proposed. It was 
true that prince was now three years older 
than he was then, but that did not fit him 
for the throne. For his own part he dis- 
approved very much of the choice, and 
as it had been disapproved of by the for- 
mer Ministry, it was absurd now to attempt 
to make them responsible for it. It had 
been suggested that there ought to be a 
short postponement of the present Motion, 
for the purpose of enabling honourable 
Members to come to a sounder and more 
advised conclusion upon that important 
question. To such a postponement he 
confessed he saw no objection. He hoped 
the Ministers would consent to postpone 
the consideration of this question for a 
short time, in order to enable those who 
were greatly interested in it to be present 
during the discussion. 

Mr. Hume expressed great surprise that 
the members of an Administration which 
had taken office on the declared condition 
of non-interference with foreign states, 
should outdo their predecessors in a course 
of the most ill-advised interference. He 
regretted to hear the speech of the noble 
Lord, who was disposed to think a great 
deal of the Greek king, but nothing of the 
Greek people. The House was wholly to 
support the king; the people were never 
thought of. The noble Lord had never 
once mentioned the Greek nation, nor 
had he informed the House that the Greeks 
wished for a king, Could the Ministers 
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then suppose that it would be in their 

ower toreconcile the discordant elements 
of which the Greek nation was composed, 
by placing over them a boy of seventeen 
years of age, or three men representing 
that boy? It was idle in the extreme to 
suppose that a government so formed, 
having no foundation in public opinion, 
could have sufficient influence and energy 
to maintain itself in such a country. But 
even if it were a monarchy of a better 
character, monarchy was not the form 
of government best suited to Greece—of all 
others he conceived it to be the least suited 
to that country. In his opinion, a federal 
republic, or at least a good representative 
government of some sort or other, would 
be infinitely better suited to the purposes 
of Greece. The money which this country 
was about, he feared, to advance for the 
purpose of maintaining Prince Otho upon 
the throne, would be money completely 
thrown away, and all for the purpose of 
upholding the monarchy—and such mon- 
archy too—monarchy in the person of a 
youth whose father had but just recently 
taken a part in the Frankfort Confedera- 
tion. In the present state of the House, 
he thought that coming to such a vote 
would be extremely improper ; and, there- 
fore, he should say, let there be a call of 
the House, and let the proposition then 
before them be submitted to a large 
assemblage of the Representatives of the 
people. 

Lord Althorp agreed with hon.Members 
that the House was not bound by the acts 
of the Ministry, and it could not for a 
moment be supposed that his Majesty’s 
Government had ever acted as if they 
thought that the House could be bound by 
their acts. He regretted to observe that 
the question had been argued throughout 
in a manner too insulated, as if the loan, 
which was only a part of an extended body 
of political proceedings, formed the whole 
of them. It must be well known to the 
House, that the interference on the part of 
this country in the affairs of Greece, had 
its origin at a period antecedent to the 
accession to office of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and therefore, neither he nor the 
present Ministers, were answerable for the 
consequences. It was, of course, fully 
remembered that the interference com- 
menced under the Administration of Mr. 
Canning; and even if that right hon. 
Gentleman had been desirous of avoiding 
the interference, he might have found him- 
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self not a little embarrassed,for the enthu- 
siasm which at that time prevailed amongst 
the people of England was intense—an 
enthusiasm of which, if he remembered 
rightly, the hon. member for Middlesex 
largely partook. The people of Greece 
demanded from the three great Powers 
a sovereign in whom all of them should 
have confidence, and they all at length 
agreed in nominating Prince Otho. The 
hon. member for Middlesex had observed, 
that monarchy would be a most unfit form 
of government for Greece ; but, upon what 
grounds did he say so? It was admitted 
that Greece was in a semi-barbarous state, 
and did the hon. Member suppose that 
that was the condition of society the most 
favourable to the establishment of a re- 
public? He thought it had generally been 
held, that the highest degree of civilization 
was, if not essential to the existence of a 
republican form of government, at least 
the most conducive to that object. In the 
present state of Greece, it would not for a 
moment be denied that some strong con- 
troling power was demanded; and the 
idea of forming a republic in a country so 
little advanced, did, he confessed, appear 
to his mind perfectly visionary. He, at 
the time the interference took place, was 
not so enthusiastic on behalf of the Greeks 
as was his hon. friend, the member for 
Middlesex. It had been observed that the 
parties had done wrong in selecting so 
young a man as Prince Otho—that remark 
proceeded upon the supposition that they 
were at liberty to select any one whom 
they might think proper; but he begged 
the House to remember, that the business 
of selection was no easy task, and it was 
rendered doubly difficult by the fact, that 
it had been agreed upon that no prince 
should be selected from the houses of the 
contracting parties. Upon these grounds, 
then, he hoped, that the House would 
confirm the treaty. 

Mr. Fane approved of the arrangement, 
and thought it the best that could have 
been adopted under the circumstances. 
He did not object to the payment of the 
money, because this country had a direct 
interest in the settlement of Greece. 

The House divided: Ayes 49 ; Noes 16; 
Majority 33. 


List of the Noes. 


Baillie, Colonel 
Burge, W. 
Capel, J. 


Courtenay, T. P. 
Dalrymple, Sir A, 
Dawkins, J, 
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Dixon, J. 

Hodges, T. L. 
Loughborough, Lord 
Lyon, Captain 
Robinson, G. R. 
Sadler, M. T. Ilume, J. 
Shaw, F. Best, Hon. W. 


House went into Committee. 

Viscount Palmerston moveda Resolution 
to enable his Majesty to guarantee a loan 
to the Greek government. 

Mr. Best said, he should oppose the 
Resolution in so thin a House at that late 
hour. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that so far 
from the House being thin, it was com- 
paratively full. He begged hon. Members 
to recollect that this was not a final 
proceeding, but only the foundation for a 
bill, which might be opposed in its several 
stages. 

Mr. Best withdrew his opposition. 

Mr. Hume repeated his objections to 
the measure, and declared he should di- 
vide the House in a future stage. 

Viscount Palmerston said, it seemed to 
be supposed that the three Powers were 
imposing on the Greeks a monarchical go- 
vernment against their inclination, whereas 
there had been three assemblies in Greece 
to consider of a form of government, and 
every one had decided in favour of a 
monarchy. 

Resolution agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Speaker of the House. 


Sibthorp, Colonel 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Watson, Hon. R. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, August 7, 1832. 


Minutes.) Papers ordered. On the Motion of the Duke 
of RicHMonD, the 23rd and 24th Reports of the Com- 
missioners of Charities. 

Bills. Read a first time :—Composition of Tithes (Ireland). 
—Read a third time :—Public Accounts (Ireland) ; Soldiers 
Families; Half Pay.—Received the Royal Assent; Reform 
of Parliament (Ireland); Boundaries Ireland; Ecclesiastical 
Courts Contempt; Appellate Jurisdiction. 

Petitions presented. By the Marquess of LANSpDowN, from 
Henley aud Shelton; and by Earl Grey, from several 
Places in England and Ireland, in favour of the Ministerial 
Plan of Education for Ireland.—By the Duke of Ricu- 
MOND, from certain Tradesmen of the Metropolis, and by 
the Earl of CLARENDON, from Watford, &c., for the 
better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Earl Grey, from 
a Dissenting Congregation of Chester, against Slavery, and 
against Infanticide in India; from three Places in Ireland, 
against the Punishment of Death for Forgery; and from 
Galway, for a Clause in the Irish Reform Bill relative to 
the rights of Freemen.—By the Bishop of Hererorp, 
from Hereford, against the Punishment of Death for 
Forgery. 


SPEAKER oF THE House or Lorps.] 
The Duke of Richmond wished to call 
their Lordships’ attention to a subject of 
considerable importance, It was known 
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to them that the Speaker of that House 
was paid by fees, and it was desirable that 
the office should be paid by salary, and 
not by fees. Following the precedent 
which had been set in the case of the 
Clerk of Parliament, he wished to have 
a Select Committee appointed to examine 
and report the amount of fees and emolu- 
ments of the office preparatory for doing 
away the fees and substituting a salary. 
He begged leave, therefore, to move for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
matter. 

The Committee appointed, and a Bill 
fixing the Speaker’s salary was read a first 
time. 


Juries (IrtLanp).] Viscount Mel- 
bourne presented the Report of the Select 
Committee on this Bill. 

The Marquess of Westmeath inquired, 
if it was the intention of his Maiesty’s 
Government to press the Irish Juries Bill 
through Parliament during the present 
Session ? 

Viscount Melbourne replied, that cer- 
tainly it was their intention to do so. 

The Duke of Wellington wished to know 
if his Majesty’s Government had received 
any Report upon the subject from the 
Irish Judges. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that they had 
not, but the measure was of such a nature 
that, nevertheless, they thought it their 
duty to proceed with it. 

The Duke of Wellington understood, 
at an early period of the Session, that it 
was the intention of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to consult the Judges of Ireland upon 
the subject of this Bill. He could not 
help saying, that it appeared to him most 
extraordinary that their Lordships should 
be called on, in such circumstances, and 
at the present period of the Session, to 
pass a Bill of this description, particularly 
when he coupled it with the circumstance 
that another Bill relating to the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland, and perhaps of 
still greater importance than this, was about, 
he believed, that very night, to be intro- 
duced into the oher House of Parliament. 

Viscount Melbourne had never under- 
taken to obtain the opinion of the Irish 
Judges. The Lord Chancellor and the 
Attorney General of Ireland concurred in 
the expediency of passing the Bill, and, 
when it was printed, their Lordships would 
see that it amounted to little more than 
a consolidation of the existing laws. 
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Lord Wynford could see no necessity 
for pressing the Bill at this period of the 
Session, and in the present state of the 
two Houses of Parliament. It was im- 
possible that the measure could be wanted 
immediately in Ireland, as the Circuits 
were nearly over. He submitted that, as 
his Majesty’s Government had neglected 
to obtain the opinions of the Irish Judges, 
it was a little too much for them to press 
forward the measure in a state of the 
House in which to talk of legislation was 
an insulting mockery. [The average at- 
tendance of Peers for many nights back 
had not been above eight or nine.] It 
would be at least four or five months 
before the measure could be wanted. He 
had referred to the state of their Lord- 
ships’ House, but what was the actual 
condition of the other House of Parlia- 
ment? Was not a measure at this mo- 
ment about to be introduced there in order 
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to amend the all-perfect Bill of Reform ? | 
And would not this be quite enough for | 
them to attend to for the remainder of 
the Session, without the additional burthen | 
of this Bill which his Majesty’s Ministers | 
proposed to send them? He believed 
that not one, but several, Bills would be 
required to perfect the scheme of Reform; | 
for, if he was rightly informed, there had | 
never at any period been so much bribery 
going on as at the present moment. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that the Bill 
would not come into operation until 1834, 
and its object was not to alter but to 
preserve the present practice. Had the 
object been to alter the present practice, 
there would have been some weight in the 
noble and learned Lord’s observations. 

The Marquess of Westmeath said, that 
if the effect of the Bill would be to make 
the constitution of Juries more popular, 
he thought that, after the recent example 
of Kilkenny, the time was very badly 
chosen. Delay would not be injurious, 
as the Bill was not to come immediately 
into operation. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that, 
as the Bill did not come into operation 
until the year 1834, there would be time 
enough, if necessary, to amend it. But, 
if it were not passed now, it would not 
come into operation until 1835. 

Report laid on the Table. 


Cnancery Sivecures Bitt.] The 
Lord Chancellor moved, that this Bill be 





now read a third time, 
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Earl Grey said, that he was instructed 
to signify the consent of the Crown ta 
this Bill. 

Lord Wynford was not opposed to the 
abolition of sinecure offices connected with 
Courts of Justice; on the contrary, he 
had proposed and carried into effect the 
abolition of all the sinecure offices apper- 
taining to the Court over which he had 
once had the honour to preside. But he 
nevertheless thought it his duty to state 
to their Lordships the reasons which in- 
duced him to think that the Bill now 
before them, and which his noble and 
learned friend on the Woolsack had had 
under his consideration for more than a 
year, was one to which it was impossible 
for their Lordships to give their assent. 
The Bill, he was persuaded, could not, by 
any possibility, have been drawn by his 
noble and learned friend. If the offices 
to be abolished by it were sinecures, they 
of course had no duties connected with 
them; but if they had duties connected 
with them, then it was fit, before they 
abolished the offices, to make provision 
for the execution of those duties. The 
Bill, however, said that, on the 15th of 
April next, the offices should be abolished, 
without saying one syllable of provision 
for the duties, although it was admitted 
that very important duties were connected 
with the offices. Now, if it should so 
happen that Parliament did not, between 
this and the 15th of April, pass a Bill to 
ensure the performance of these duties, 
in what situation would the Court of 
Chancery be placed? His noble and 
learned friend felt the difficulty of the 
suspension of some of these offices, even 
for a few days, and very properly proceeded 
to fill up the vacancies which had arisen. 
He felt the difficulties so strongly that he 
took upon himself to fill up the vacancies, 
notwithstanding his strong opinion, a 
thousand times expressed, that the offices 
ought to be abolished. And he did right 
in filling them up, for the Court of Chan- 
cery could not stand still, and it was only 
by the exercise of his power under the 
existing laws that these indispensable 
offices could be filled up. Some of these 
offices the noble and learned Lord, by his 
own conduct, admitted to be most import- 
ant. Now, suppose any of the holders 
of these offices to die before the 15th of 
April. They must be filled up, according 
to the doctrine of the noble and learned 
Lord. But, suppose the present Bill to 
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pass, and no other Bill to have received 
the assent of the Legislature previously 
to the 15th of April, the vacancies could 
not be filled up. Was there, he would 
ask, any precedent for this sort of legis- 
lation? He defied any man to produce 
one. Was there any instance of the 
abolition of important offices—and these 
offices were admitted to be important— 
without any provision whatever, and leav- 
ing it purely to chances for the creation 
of instruments for the performance of the 
duties? He appealed to his noble and 
learned friend, than whom no man was 
better qualified to pronounce a sound 
opinion on the subject, whether anything 
of this kind had ever been done, and 
whether it ought ever to be done? His 
noble and learned friend had had the 
subject under his consideration for fifteen 
months. He knew all the while that these 
offices ought to be abolished. But neither 
he nor any body else introduced any mea- 
sure upon the subject. His noble and 
learned friend had been much engaged 
during this interval. But his noble and 
learned friend might be much engaged, 
and Parliament might be much engaged, 
for the next six months, and then perhaps 
no Bill would be introduced to secure the 
performance of duties which were admitted 
on all hands to be indispensable. He 
thought the offices ought to be abolished, 
but, at the same time, effectual care ought 
to be taken to provide for the performance 
of the duties of these offices. Was there, 
he would ask, anything in the present 
measure which called on their Lordships 
to bring it to a conclusion? His noble 
and learned friend said, that perhaps he 
might not continue to be Lord Chancellor. 
He hoped that, for many years to come, 
his noble and learned friend would con- 
tinue to fill his present situation. But, 
if not, his noble and learned friend surely 
did not suppose that he alone, of all the 
individuals in the three kingdoms, was 
the person, the single person, who was 
disposed to do what was fit and right to 
be done. His noble and learned friend 
had, he was sure, too much both of mo- 
desty and charity to entertain this opinion. 
His noble and learned friend seemed to 
imagine that nothing had been done to- 
wards abolishing the sinecure offices in 
the other Courts. In this his noble and 
learned friend was mistaken. The sine- 
cure offices of the other Courts had been 
got rid of without noise—preserving only 
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vested interests, and, what was more im- 
portant still, the duties had been effectually 
provided for. By the present Bill they 
did not get rid of all the sinecure offices 
of the Court of Chancery. There was 
the Registrar of the Lord Chancellor, an 
office always executed by deputy; and 
there was another large class of officers, 
the twenty-four Cursitors of the Court of 
Chancery, a small proportion of whom 
did the duty for all the others. In the 
Court of Common Pleas, there was an 
office analogous to this, that of the 
Filacers. And with respect to them what 
was done? It was thought that a saving 
might be made, and accordingly the duty 
was thrown upon some of them; and, 
without any noise or boasting, a provision 
was made, after the death of the present 
possessors, for the extinction of the other 
offices. But, in the Court of Chancery, 
the Cursitors, who might do their duty by 
deputy, and many of whom did so, were 
left untouched. There was another sine- 
cure office also, that of Receiver of Fees, 
which was not included in this Bill. The 
Bill he had shown to be imprudent and 
defective; it left important duties unpro- 
vided for, and with respect to the abolition 
of sinecures it did not act up to the prin- 
ciple it professed. There was another 
objection to the Bill. The noble and 
learned Lord intended, no doubt, that it 
should leave existing interests untouched. 
He was not sure that this would be the 
effect of the Bill. The Bill preserved the 
rights of persons who had held the offices 
before the Ist of June last. But the abo- 
lition of the offices would, as it seemed to 
him, destroy the rights of those who had 
a reversionary interest in the offices. This, 
he was aware, might be altered by the 
introduction of a few words, and he only 
adverted to the circumstance in order to 
show that the measure ought to receive a 
much greater degree of attention than, in 
the present circumstances of the House, 
was possible. Neither could it receive, in 
another place, the attention to which it 
was entitled, for there the pressure of 
business was extreme. There was no 
necessity for precipitation. This was a 
measure of destruction; it destroyed, and 
made no provision for building up. It was 
indeed much easier to destroy than to 
build up, and this he supposed was the 
reason why many persons were so much 
more ready to destroy than to build. up. 
He objected to the Bill, that it made no 
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provision for the duties of the offices it 
abolished, and that it made promises in 
the preamble which the enacting clauses 
did not fulfil. 

The Lord Chancellor: When his noble 
and learned friend said, that the enact- 
ment in the Bill did not correspond with 
the promise in the preamble, he could not 
agree with him. He agreed that the Bill 
wenttothe destruction merely of the offices, 
but he did not agree that it did not come 
up to the promise in the preamble. The 
preamble was, that it was expedient to 
abolish the offices, and the enactments did 
abolish. But then his noble friend said, 
that they abolished without qualification, 
and, no doubt, the thirteen offices mention- 
ed in the Bill were to cease on a day fixed; 
but the meaning was, that before that pe- 
riod Parliament would have necessarily 
assembled, and made provision for the 
performance of the duties in another man- 
ner; and if the 15th April should appear 
too early a day, then they might say any 
day in May or June, or the last day of the 
Session. There would, therefore, be am- 
ple time for making provision for the per- 
formance of the duties, and for the im- 
portant object of appointing those with 
whom the responsibility for the perform- 
ance of the duties should rest. In the 
mean time, this great advantage would be 
gained, that, by a certain fixed time, the 
offices must be abolished. It was a long 
time since a Committee of Parliament had 
recommended that the offices should be 
abolished. His noble and learned friend 
said, that the subject had been under con- 
sideration for little more than a year or 
fifteen months; but it had been under the 
consideration of Parliament for more than 
fifteen years, or for more than thirty years, 
for the abolition of these offices had been 
recommended by Lord Colchester’s Com- 
mittee in 1798; the offices.had also been 
condemned by Parliament; yet they had 
been continued up to this hour, and it was 
now high time to get rid of them. The 
true and only principle of effecting that, 
was to abolish them prospectively, giving 
time to Parliament to make provision for 
the proper performance of the duties. His 
noble and learned friend talked of certain 
difficulties that might occur, but these 
supposed certain accidents which were 
very unlikely to happen; and the difficul- 
ties were of no great consequence, for 
temporary officers might always be ap- 
pointed till the period came at which all 
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the offices were to cease. Then his noble 
and learned friend said, that all the sine- 
cure offices in the Court of Chancery were 
not included in the Bill, and he instanced 
that great office, the Registrar of the Court, 
which was executed by deputy. He 
should have been very glad, for his own 
part, to have laid hold of that twig, or 
rather great branch, also, although he 
thought it most advisable to proceed, in 
the mean time, with the offices mentioned 
in the Bill. He should have been glad 
to have included the offices of the Cursi- 
tors, but they were to be reduced by 
another Bill. However, if his noble and 
learned friend thought proper, he had no 
objection to insert them. As to the objection 
about the reversion, he was of opinion that 
the words, ‘ now held,” applied to rever- 
sions as well as to actual possession for 
the interest was present, although the 
office was to be enjoyed in futuro. But, 
however, in case there should be any 
doubt, that clause might easily be amend- 
ed. In the mean time, until these offices 
were abolished, he was liable to suspicions 
and attacks; and he thought it the best 
plan now toabolish them ata day certain. 
The Earl of Eldon lamented that such 
a Bill should have been brought forward 
at this period of the Session. He could 
not agree that all these offices were sine- 
cures, and great inconvenience might 
result from their abolition before a proper 
provision was made for the performance 
of the duties. He had filled the office of 
Lord Chancellor for seven-and-twenty 
years, with only a very short interval, and 
he had been practising at the bar of the 
Court for many years ; could, then, it be 
possible, for that which was called Chan- 
cery Reform, to have escaped his attention, 
and that of his many noble and learned 
predecessors; and their impression cer- 
tainly was, that improvement in the Court 
of Chancery was not to be brought about 
by the sudden introduction of a ready- 
formed system; but by the propounding 
reforms, and making orders, as the neces- 
sity for them should, from time to time, 
arise. With respect to the present mea- 
sure, it was one of the highest importance, 
and one which should not be urged for- 
ward through that House, without the 
fullest opportunity being afforded for the 
most minute and dispassionate attention. 
The Lord Chancellor could assure his 
noble and learned friend, that nothing 
could be further from his mind than not 
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to afford the House the amplest opportu- 
nity for considering and examining into all 
the details of the measure, and making 
themselves fully acquainted with its prob- 
able operation. No change should be 
proposed by him in the law affecting that 
highest of all our tribunals, without the 
most careful and elaborate attention on 
his own part, and without affording every 
noble Lord the best opportunities for be- 
stowing upon it similar care. He was 
quite ready to yield to the objection that 
had been urged against the 15th April, 
and, therefore, he thought of filling up 
the blank in the Bill with the words, 
‘the last day in the next ensuing Session 
of Parliament ;” but as circumstaces might 
possibly render a short Session before 
Christmas necessary, he thought that it 
would be the better course to fix sucha 
day as must include the whole of the next 
Parliamentary year; say, until the 20th 
of August, 1833. 

Those words being inserted, the Bill was 
passed. 

The Lord Chancellor then said: As the 
Bill has now passed, I trust your Lord- 
ships will indulge me for a few moments. 
The short remarks I have to make will be 
disposed of very speedily ; but I purposely 
postponed them until this Bill should have 
passed. Some observations have been 
made in another place upon something 
that fell from me here. Now, I beg to 
say, with reference to that, that I never 
alluded to any individual in an unparlia- 
mentary or offensive way, and | regret to 
learn, that my observations have given 
pain, for it is, at all times, and under all 
circumstances, most deeply painful to my- 
self to occasion pain to any other human 
being. I cannot say, that the observations 
made by me were uttered under the in- 
fluence of irritation or of anger: I confess 
I have not that excuse; but I did feel 
contempt and scorn for the charge that 
was made—a charge in which the accuser 
stooped to insinuate, at the very moment 
of my life—at the very moment in the life 
of any public man when such an insinu- 
ation could be least merited—stooped to 
insinuate, at the very moment when J was 
doing an act of some imprudence, it might 
be called folly—an act, certainly, which, 
in the ordinary course of prudential con- 
duct, I had no right to commit—that, at 
that very moment, I, under the influence 
of sordid motives, was departing from 
those principles to which I was then mak- 
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ing a great and substantial sacrifice. It 
would be folly and childishness to say that 
it was nota great and substantial sacrifice; 
but it was one which I made, so help me 
God, without the slightest reluctance or 
discontent. I acknowledge that I did feel 
great scorn and contempt for such a charge 
so brought; and, in expressing my feel- 
ings with reference to the accusation, I 
might have gone further, and said that 
which, apparently, applied to the quarter 
from whence the charge proceeded ; but 
it is not in my nature; on the contrary, it 
is most abhorrent to my nature, to utter 
anything calculated to inflict the pain of 
which complaint has been made. I repeat, 
that I should be, at all times, most averse 
from any such thing; though I did express, 
because I strongly felt, scorn and contempt 
at such a charge. 


Petitions. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 7, 1832, 


MrinoTEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, 
Accounts of the School of Naval Architecture at Ports- 
mouth; an Account of all the Sums paid to Greece, or for 
the Service of Greece ; Copies of the Reports of two Select 
Committees of the General Assembly of Upper Canada in 
1828, relative to the Conduct of Captain Philpotts. 

Bills. Read a first time:—Chancery Sinecures Abolition; 
Greek Convention. — Read a second time:—Land Re- 
venues (Scotland).—Read a third time :—Publie Accounts; 
Glass Duties; Aberdeen College. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Mork O’FERRALL, from Naas 
and Lea (Queen’s County),—against the Tithes Com- 
position Bill (Ireland).—-By Colonel Evans, from Salis- 
bury and Ryde (Isle of Wight); and by Mr. Hume, from 
Bridgewater, for Maintaining the National Independence 
of Poland.—By Lord Dup.Ley Stuarr, from the Silk 
Manufacturers at Macclesfield, and other Places, Com- 
plaining of the Conduct of the Committee appointed to 
Inquire into the Silk Trade. 


Sitx Trapve Peririons.| Mr. Alder- 
man Venables rose to present a Petition 
on a subject of considerable importance, 
from a number of persons being silk ma- 
nufacturers of the city of London and its 


vicinity. The petitioners expressed the 
opinion and sentiments of a large propor- 
tion of the trade in the metropolis, and in 
the country, stating their grief and disap- 
pointment that the Select Committee, 
appointed so far back as the Ist of March 
last, should have presented to the House 
the evidence heard before them, unac- 
companied by any opinion as to the causes 
of the present distressed condition of the 
silk trade. On one point there would be 
but one opinion—namely, that the course 
which had been pursued by the Committee 
would have a most injurious effect on all 
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the parties interested in the preservation of 
the silk trade. It must be clear to those 
persons who had attended to the evidence 
brought before the House, that matters 
could not rest here, but that some decisive 
measure must be resorted to. This peti- 
tion made certain statements upon which 
he would say a few words, stating, at the 
same time, his conviction that these peti- 
tioners had proved the truth of all the alle- 
gations advanced by them in a former 
petition. They had made out a much 
stronger case than ever was expected. 
The Committee appointed by the House, 
and which was named in consequence of 
the former petition, were instructed to 
inquire, first, as to what effect had been 
produced by the changes made in the law 
since the year 1825, in the silk trade; and, 
secondly, whether any, and what legisla- 
tive enactments, compatible with the inter- 
ests of the country, might be suggested in 
order to promote the success of the manu- 
facture. In his opinion they had proved, 
that distress, to a greater extent, more 
universal, and prominent than ever was 
known before, prevailed in this very im- 
portant branch of our manufactures. 
Wages had fallen fifty per cent, and whilst 
the consumption had increased, the trade 
had lost. The parties had proved to the 
Committee that smuggling had greatly 
increased since the alteration was made in 
the law. Another point which had been 
established was, that the fancy branches 
of the trade which formerly employed a 
large number of hands, were almost lost. 
Again, the country was supplied from 
France and Germany with the coarser kinds 
of goods. Toone circumstance connected 
with the prevailing distress, he would call 
the serious attention of the House ;—it 
was this, that the practice which com- 
menced in the agricultural counties of 
paying agricultural labourers out of the 
poor rates, had extended itself to this 
trade, so that the wages were regularly 
made up to the operatives out of the poor 
rates. If this practice were allowed to 
continue, it would extend itself to other 
trades. The petitioners, therefore, were 
most anxious that the matter should notend 
here. It had been further proved thatsmug- 
gling, which was formerly carried on by a 
few persons of desperate character, was 
now practised by men of large capital, 
holding respectable stations in the country, 
who were induced to run the risk because 
they made sure of realizing a great profit 
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by the extent of their transactions. These 
men could afford to pay a heavy sum to 
the Crown when detected. He was not 
desirous to interfere with free trade as an 
abstract question, yet it might be carried 
to excess at its first application; and such 
had been the case with reference to the 
silk trade. As to what means the House or 
the Government could adopt, with the view 
of remedying or removing the pressure 
under which the trade then suffered, he 
should forbear to offer any opinion; but 
some measure, having for its object the 
improvement of the silk trade must be 
adopted in the early part of the Ses- 
sion. He should wish to see the trade of 
this country made as free as possible; but 
it was the duty of the Legislature to see 
that abstract principles were not carried 
too far. He begged to move that this 
Petition be brought up. 

Lord Dudley Stuart concurred with his 
hon. friend, in the regret he had express- 
ed, that the Committee had not agreed to 
any Report, but had contented itself with 
merely publishing the evidence. It would 
be his duty to present a similar petition 
from persons connected with the trade at 
Macclesfield. He could not, therefore, 
omit this opportunity of saying that if the 
Committee had been more regularly at- 
tended, the result would have been more 
satisfactory. He was bound to say, that 
some blame attached to those persons who 
had the formation of this Committee. 
Many of the members were also members 
of other Committees. However assiduous 
they might have been, it was to be regretted 
that they were appointed members of aCom- 
mittee at which they could not attend. It 
was not surprising that the attention of the 
Legislature should be called to such peti- 
tions as that which his hon. friend had 
laid upon the Table, and that he was 
about to present, because persons were 
naturally anxious to have some specific 
information on this important question, 
and to see some measure adopted which 
should tend to diminish their intense 
anxiety. As to the existence of great 
distress, the evidence before the Commit- 
tee fully confirmed the fact. It not only 
existed in one branch, but pervaded the 
whole manufacture. The manufacturers, 
indeed, had unhappily, for a long period, 
carried ‘on their trade at a loss of pro- 
perty; and, looking to the state of the 
manufactures of the metropolis at that 
moment, and comparing their present con- 
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dition with the state in which they were 
before the alteration of the law, the result 
was truly lamentable. Formerly there 
were, in Spitalfields, 169 manufacturers, 
which number was now reduced to only 
eighty-seven, of which sixty-seven had 
failed. Inthe rate of wages, there was 
likewise a frightful reduction since the year 
1814, while, even at these reduced wages, 
but few labourers could obtain employ- 
ment. The necessary consequence of this 
was, that the poor-rates in all places where 
the silk trade was carried on were in- 
creased to a most enormous exteat, and in 
Spitalfields, moreso than inany other place. 
In the year 1826, 914 persons received 
parochial relief in that place, while now 
that number was increased to the frightful 
one of 7,300. Several such circumstances 
might be adduced, and similar statements 
had, indeed, been made before the Com- 
mittee. Facts like these were surely cal- 
culated to startle theorists, and to show 
the necessity of a speedy change in the 
measures which had caused so lamentable 
a state of things. He himself considered 


the case of the petitioners as one which 
imperatively called for the most serious 
and earnest consideration of the Legisla- 


ture. Great blame attached to the Govern- 
ment, because it did not insist, when it 
permitted unrestricted admission of French 
goods, upon something like reciprocity; so 
that the benefits of the alteration should 
not have been given to France alone. 
When the Government thought fit to alter 
the existing law, the plan was met by re- 
peated remonstrances from the trade, but 
in vain. The Government persisted, and 
the country now suffered. The trade was 
composed of various and dependent 
branches, and, by destroying one, the de- 
struction of the whole must follow. The 
French and Italians had great advantages 
over us. The Italians had copious water- 
falls; their mills were placed in situations 
superior to any which our trade could 
boast of—upon those streams which water 
the beautiful vallies of the country, and 
which, indeed, might well be called streams 
flowing with gold. Indeed this particular 
trade would be lost to the country, unlesshis 
Majesty’s Government resorted to some 
measure of prohibition. He agreed with 
the worthy Alderman who had preceded 
him, in tracing one great source of evil to 
the practice of smuggling, which had in- 
creased to an immense extent. Like him 
he would suggest that severer laws against 
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smuggling should be enacted; not 
merely to apply to the lower classes, who 
incurred great risks, and were amen- 
able to severe punishment; but to affect 
the practice of smuggling among rich 
men—enjoying all the luxuries of life— 
possessors of large capital, who encouraged 
poor men to hazard their liberty, and per- 
haps even their lives, with a view to their 
own pecuniary advantage. The punish- 
ment in the case of a rich man should be 
much heavier than in the case of a poor 
man, who might be considered as a rich 
man’s servant. The prevention of smug- 
gling was a matter of such vast import- 
ance, that he trusted itwould immediately 
receive due consideration. He wished to 
impress upon the House, that this was a 
question which must be regarded as affect- 
ing the silk trade as a whole, and could 
not be considered in parts. If, indeed, it 
were thought better that the silk tradeof this 
country should be abandoned, it would be 
only fair for his Majesty’s Government to 
come forward and say so boldly ; but such 
a resolution would operate greatly to the 
prejudice of the country. On the whole, 
he assured the Ministers that the silk 
trade was in the deepest distress, and 
urgently required some measure of im- 
mediate relief. 

Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer agreed with 
the noble Lord that the state of distress 
to which this numerous class of operatives 
had been reduced, was such as to excite 
general sympathy. The health and 
strength of these persons was affected by 
the state of distress they were now reduced 
to. As member for Coventry, where the 
distress was most apalling, he trusted 
that he might be allowed to call the 
attention of the House to a few facts 
that had come out in the course of the in- 
quiry before the Committee on the silk 
trade. When the subject was formerly 
under discussion, he said that the quantity 
of raw silk manufactured was no proof of 
the great labour it employed, or of the 
amount of wages; his opinion had been 
fully supported by everything that had 
come out in the course of the inquiry. In 
the evidence, p. 1953, Mr. Charles Rat- 
cliff said, that there were fewer looms, and 
less work, although there was more silk 
consumed than there was in the five years 
before 1826. Again, in page 1944, he 
said—‘‘ There has been less amount of 
wages paid, there is more silk consumed, 
but there has been less amount of work 
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done.” Mr. Cox said, in page 2105— 
—The distress has been greater since 
the larger quantity of silk has been con- 
sumed.” In page 2107, he said—-* In 
1826, the cost of iabour in IIb. of silk 
was ll, 18s. and, in 1832, only 15s.; it 
would now take upwards of 23 lbs. of silk 
tohavethe same cost of labour, that it would 
havetaken for ! ib. in 1824.” He would not 
go into further statements on this point, as 
he considered the facts which he had just 
stated sufficient. With regard to wages, 
Mr. Hume said—* That where the wea- 
vers used to earn from 30s. to 40s. they 
can now only earn from 10s. to IIs.” 
Mr. Poole, a weaver of Coventry, at page 
971, said—‘‘ Distress prevails in the great- 
est degree.” Mr. Smith, also a Coventry 
weaver, in page 1306, confirmed this ob- 
servation. Mr. Goode, page 1206, stated 
the same, and that, ‘‘ according to the last 
census, there were unemployed 1,800 wea- 
vers, 450 fillers, 450 winders, and about 
160 warpers, making, in all, 2,860.” 
Again, in page 1206, he said—‘* Wages 
have been reduced, during the last three 
years, upwards of thirty per cent.” Mr. 
Marston, of Foleshill, in page 1361, said 
—‘‘ That in December, 1829, there were 
1,629 persons destitute of employment.” 
Nor was this confined to Coventry, for 
Mr. Wadden, Spitalfields, page 9971, 
said—‘*‘That wages have been continu- 
ally drooping from 1829 to the present 
time.” In page 10285, Mr. Joseph 
Grant, who was proprietor of several silk 
factories, stated the following returns of 
wages :—‘‘ In 1822,2,747 persons wereem- 
ployed at the average rate of 7s. 6d.; in 
1824, 3,594, at the rate of 8s. 13d.; in 
1826, 3,516, at the rate of 6s.; in 1828, 
2,818, at the rate of 4s; in 1831, 1,871, 
at the rate of 3s. 83d.” It, therefore, ap- 
peared at present, that only half the num- 
ber of persons were employed, and at half 
the average wages. From these circum- 
stances, the case of distress was clearly 
made out. The question, then, was whe- 
ther this distress had not rather been occa- 
sioned by home than by foreign competi- 
tion. With respect to Coventry, there was 
no home competition, for there was no 
other place in England where ribbons were 
manufactured. The truth was, that the 
preference was so much given to French 
fashions that it was impossible for the 
English manufacturer to compete with the 
French manufacturer in the finer goods. 
Mr. Merry, page 2546, stated —* that the 
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prejudice is so much in favour of French 
goods, that the fashionable houses in Lon- 
don will not buy. Coventry goods.” In 
page 2162, Mr. Howell, of the firm of 
Howell and James, in conversation with 
Mr. Cox, said—‘It is impossible that I 
could order English goods, because the 
fashion is not under my control. You 
know that any milliner, as well as ladies 
of rank, can import the fashions, and I 
could not sell any goods but what were in 
strict accordance with the French taste; 
and if I ordered goods of you, I might 
order things directly opposite to what the 
French introduce, and thereby, of course, 
not meet a sale for them.” Mr. Ratcliff 
said -‘‘that with prohibition, we remit 
orders as the French do now, but now the 
large dealers in ribbons here go over regu- 
larly to St. Etienne and Lyons, to order 
their goods for the Spring.” Mr. Merry 
said, page 2204—‘ there have been re- 
cently imported from France 176,000 
pieces of ribbon, which would have em- 
ployed 4,230 hands if manufactured in 
England.” Again, page 2543, he said— 
‘In the years 1823, 1824, and 1825, we 
paid for labour 40,7141., or, on the ave- 
rage, for the three years, 13,5710. 6s. 8d. 
In 1829, 1830, and 1831, we paid only 
20,4111. 6s. 2d., or on the average yearly, 
6,803/. 15s., being a decrease, from 1825 
to 1831, of 20,3027. 13s. 10d., and on 
the average, a decrease of 6,7671. 11s.8d.” 
Now when to this was added the state- 
ment which Dr. Bowring had made relative 
to the increase of looms at Lyons, it ap- 
peared that the French manufacture had 
increased as ours had decreased. Dr. 
Bowring said, page 8796—“ At Lyons, in 
1825, there were 20,101 looms; in 1830, 
30,000, being an increase of 9,899; and 
at St. Etienne, there are now 20,000.” 
Mr. Wadden said, 10,134 “that in 1825, 
there were 12,000 looms at St. Etienne, 
showing from 1825 to 1831, an increase 
of 8,000.” Comparing this statement of 
Dr. Bowring with the statements of Mr. 
Goode and Mr. Cox, the former of whom 
said, that looms which formerly cost 127. 
or 152. now sold for 3/. or 4/.; and the 
latter, that, of 300 gauze looms in 1826, 
there were only 19 in 1831, it would be 
obvious that the decline of the English 
manufacture had been produced by the 
competition with the foreign manufacture. 
He would make nocommentson theevidence 
he had just read, as the facts stated were 
sufficient in themselves. It was impossible 
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toadopt this system of freetrade as longas 
the monopoly on the chief article of con- 
sumption was preserved. It was cruel to 
adopt measures to make labour cheap, 
while the price of provisions was kept up. 
He trusted that, during the vacation, his 
Majesty’s Government would look over 
the evidence, and that, in the course of the 
next Session, some relief would be afforded 
to the silk manufacturer, who had been 
most cruelly treated. 

Mr. Wynn Ellis could not tell what the 
Parliament would do; but he knew what 
ought to have been done ere it repealed the 
duties which protected so important a branch 
of manufacture: it ought to have reduced 
taxation, and repealed the corn laws. A 
justification for every species of protection 
and monopoly was to be found, while one 
which affected the necessaries of life was 
allowed to continue. In addition to the 
great disadvantage, against which our 
manufactures had to contend, in the ex- 
istence of a monopoly of corn, the silk 
trade had claims to protection against that 
most unfair monopoly of the raw material, 
maintained by France in favour of her 
home manufacture, equal at one period to 
at least 20per cent.; and still giving a most 
decided advantage to the French manu- 
facturer. Theunrestricted export of theraw 
silk of France ought to have been conceded 
before French manufactured silks were 
admitted into this country. Having con- 
stantly attended the sittings of the Com- 
mittee, and believing that he had a tolera- 
bly correct acquaintance with the principal 
facts taken in evidence, he was induced to 
claim, for a few minutes, the attention of 
the House. In common with the peti- 
tioners, he deeply regretted that the 
Committee did not make a Report, because 
he was of opinion, that no person but 
those who listened to the evidence could 
possibly arrive at any correct estimate of 
the various bearings of that evidence. 
An hon. member of the Committee stated 
that the opinion given that Spitalfields 
employed once 3,000 or 4,000 looms in the 
figured branch alone, had reference only 
toa very short period of time; but he was 
reminded by another Member, that the 
witness spoke of an average of ten years 
previously to the opening of the ports to 
foreign manufactured silks. Now, when 
it was remembered that the great grievance 
and complaint was, that the fancy branch 
was lost to this country, that, which 
at first sight might appear unimportant, 
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was really one of the most material consi- 
derations: for the same witness stated 
that, at this time, the number employed 
did not exceed 300. In any arrangements 
also to be entered into with the French 
government, the Report of the Committee 
would have been a valuable document, 
showing that, unless they granted the 
unrestricted export of the raw and thrown 
silk of France, they could not be suffered 
to enter the English market with their manu- 
factured silks; that the grower in France 
was desirous of exporting, and that the 
objection really lay with the French manu- 
facturer. It was to be regretted that a 
report, which would have strengthened the 
hands of both Governments, was not pre- 
sented. He would call the attention of 
the House to the first question proposed, 
and answered by Dr. Bowring, as tending 
to show how carefully his evidence ought 
to be read and considered. In page 8723, 
he said, in answer to the question—“ You 
have been for some time past in France, 
have you not?”—* Yes, I have been en- 
‘ gaged for the last four or five months as 
‘ a commercial commissioner at Paris, and 
‘it has been my business to examine, in 
‘ all their bearings, the manufacturing and 
‘commercial relations of France, and I 
‘wish, with reference to this object, to 
‘ make one preliminary observation to the 
‘ Committee, which appears to me of great 
‘ gravity and importance: it is this—that 
‘ in investigating the state of exportations 
‘into France from England, and impor- 
‘tations into England from France, we 
‘ have discovered that the amount of ma- 
‘ nufaetured goods imported into England 
‘ (upon the system which exists here) from 
‘ France, and imported into France (under 
‘ the system which exists there) from Eng- 
‘land, is about equal; but we have been 
‘very much struck by one remarkable 
‘fact, which is this—that in the goods 
‘imported into France from England 
‘labour forms a great proportion of the 
‘cost of production, and in the goods 
‘introduced into England from France 
‘Jabour forms a small proportion of the 
‘ cost of production; and hence one very 
‘obvious consequence will occur to the 
‘ Committee, that in as far as any measure 
‘ should prohibit the introduction of French 
‘goods into England, a much greater 
‘quantity of labour must inevitably be 
‘ displaced than the labour which is pro- 
‘tected.’ Now Dr. Bowring might have 
stated the whole fact, which was, that, of 
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the amount of manufactured silks, the 
whole value was the labour of France, 
which produced the raw material, in 
which it must be allowed labour was as 
essentially value as in the mere oper- 
ation of weaving ; and therefore the 
evidence of this Gentleman ought to bere- 
ceived with much caution, who, in pursuit 
of an object, could overlook so material a 
consideration. Dr. Bowring gave the 
opinion and words of M. Dugas, to shew 
that, “‘ under a system of monopoly, 
France languishes, and commerce de- 
clines.” This did not come with a very 
good grace from one who demanded a 
monopoly of the raw material, and whose 
opulence and prosperity was founded on 
that very system he pretended to depre- 
cate. As to the value of manufactured 
silks, which Dr. Bowring stated at 
800,0002., he must remark, that the 
French Custom-house valuation was per 
killogram, and that the scale of value was 
only ten frances higher for figured silks 
and ribbons than for plain silks. The 
real value was, however, for figured silks, 
125s., for ribbons, 135s., or an average of 
130s., while the French government gave, 
as the value, only 100s. It would appear, 
therefore, that, instead of 800,000/., the 
real value, without duty, amounted to 
1,100,0002.; and as this wasin commodities 
of which the value of the labour formed 
in France an average of 100 per cent, 
and in England a higher average, it would 
give a total to be expended in this country, 
in the purchase of labour, of from 
600,0002. to '700,000/. How serious, then, 
must be a loss to the English operative 
in the silk trade. The value of Marabout 
silk was stated to be 27s. per lb. English, 
by Dr. Bowring; but the evidence and 
information of Mr. Dillon and _ his corre- 
spondent, stated it to be 23s. 6d. He 
certainly had no particular prejudice in 
favour of the throwing interest ; but, in 
the course of the inquiry, he had been 
struck with the fact of large capitals hav- 
ing been invested in the erection of mills, 
and which, for many years, was uniformly 
encouraged by the Government; and 
although greatly .reduced in value, this 
capital yet amounted from 2,000,000/. to 
3,000,000/. sterling, which he feared 
would be sacrificed, if the duty on foreign 
thrown silk were repealed. Although the 
Importation of raw silk from Italy had 
increased up to 1826, from 300,000 Ibs. 
1,500,000 Ibs., yet the thrown never was 
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less than 200,000 Ibs., and never exceeded 
409,000 lbs., so long as the duty remained 
at not less than 5s., but, immediately the 
duty was reduced to 3s. 6d., the quantity 
increased to 500,000 lbs., and upwards, 
per annum. It appeared, likewise, that 
the throwing-mills in Italy were capable 
(being at present employed only eight 
months in the year) of throwing the 
whole of the silk there grown; and he 
did not believe a single pound would be 
sent to this country in the raw state, if the 
present duty of 3s. 6d. were reduced or 
repealed. He would, in conclusion, say, 
that great distress existed in the throwing 
districts. Bad, however, as was their 
present state, it was yet much better than 
it would be, if these duties on foreign 
thrown silk were repealed—an_ event 
which hecould only look upon aslikely toen- 
tail wretchedness on the whole population 
of women and children employed in the 
throwing mills, and which would be de- 
structive of the property of the mill- 
owners. 

Mr. Hume said, that having been one of 
those who supported the appointment of 
the Committee, after the observations 
of the hon. Gentleman who spoke last, he 
felt called upon to make a few remarks 
upon the present question. It was not 
altogether fair in the hon. member for 
Coventry toread extracts from the evidence 
which had not been printed. Out of 
12,000 questions which were put, there 
would be no difficulty in selecting answers 
which would support any view of the sub- 
ject, as, of course, there was a great variety 
of views among the witnesses. He had 
no doubt that he might have selected 
numerous answers that would have suited 
his view of the case, as well as those 
referred to by the hon. Member suited the 
view which he took of the subject. These 
petitioners took a most erroneous view 
of the trade, and imputed the distress 
which they experienced to wrong causes. 
He would beg the House to consider what 
was the nature of this petition. It pur- 
ported to be the petition of the silk 
manufacturers. Now, there were distinct 
bodies with separate interests—the throw- 
sters and the weavers. The former body 
had a monopoly, and the latter had not. 
He believed that the manufacturers who 
made a large portion of the silk, were 
burthened with a duty of eight per cent., 
which was given to the throwsters. The 
latter body chiefly had signed the petition ; 
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there might be some weavers who had 
signed it, but it was inconsistent to 
suppose that the weavers, who used the 
silk, should ask the House to raise the 
price of the raw material, and thus enable 
them to compete with the French manu- 
facturer. The evil which they now expe- 
rienced arose from the monopoly given to 
the throwster, and the only effect of 
increasing the duty would be to raise the 
price of silk articles, which would certainly 
not increase the prosperity of the manu- 
facturer or the wages of the mechanic. 
The Italian silk was used in the manufac- 
tures of both countries, and our object 
ought to be to have thrown silk as cheap 
in one country as in the other. If this 
were done, it would enable our manu- 
facturer to compete with the foreign 
manufacturers in all except a few finer 
articles. It was true there were some 
articles in which they greatly surpassed 
us, even to the extent of from 25 to 30 
per cent.; for instance, fine gauze. But 
in many articles we might compete with 
them, and he had no doubt carry our 
manufactures into all the markets of the 
world, The hon. member for Leicester 
had said that France had an advantage 
over us in the quality of the raw silk. This 
certainly was the case; but the quantity 
of silk he alluded to was not very great; 
and until we could procure that commodity 
we should not be on a footing of equality. 
If by protection was meant an additional 
duty upon thrown silk, the effect would 
only be to increase the tax on all articles 
of silk manufacture. He could not con- 
ceal from himself the fact that the number 
of throwsters in this country had greatly 
increased, and they were much more 
injured by the home competition than by 
any from the foreign market. Any 
attempts, however, to bolster up the pre- 
sent system would only tend to increase 
the ruin of those engaged in this trade. 
The reduction of wages in Coventry and 
Spitalfields could not be denied; but the 
reduction of wages was not confined to 
this trade ; for, in the iron and other 
manufactures, the same complaints were 
made. The removal of the manufacture 
to Manchester and Stockport had reduced 
the number of looms at work in Spitalfields 
and Coventry; but this had entirely arisen 
from the injudicious regulations with 
respect to wages in the latter places. The 
table of the rates of wages at Coventry, 
and the regulation of wages by the Magis 
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trates in Spitalfields, had done incalculable 
injury to the’ workmen in those places. 
Rules of this sort were very troublesome 
to the manufacturer, and always induced 
him to employ his capital in those places 
where such rules did not exist. In all 
cases the best course was to leave the 
manufacturer to himself. It was a most 
erroneous opinion entertained by the 
workmen, that by combinations they could 
make the rate of wages higher in one part 
of the country than in another. It was 
impossible to dispute that a great deal of 
distress had been occasioned by the sub- 
stitution of the use of machinery for the 
hand-looms. This, no doubt, had led to 
a reduction of wages, and to great distress, 
But it was impossible to obviate this. If 
we intended to compete with other nations, 
we were bound to introduce all sorts of 
improvements in our machinery. If -we 
endeavoured to prevent anything of the 
sort, we should soon ruin our manufacture. 
He saw no remedy for this evil. If we 
were to adopt a system of prohibition, 
and to raise the duty on foreign silk, the 
result would inevitably be injurious, and 
the general interests of the country would 
suffer. Even if it would benefit the one 
class, which however, he denied, it was 
too much that the country at large should 
suffer. Hedid not doubt, merely, whether 
increase of duty on thrown silk would 
benefit the weaver, he was convinced 
that it would be most injurious to him. 
With regard to agreeing to a Report, he 
should have been happy if the Committee 
had had time to have done so; and cer- 
tainly much of the benefit of the inquiry 
would be lost in consequence of not 
making a Report; but they had not time 
to enable them to do so in a satisfactory 
manner. There was almost a direct 
opposition of views in the Committee. 
Witnesses, who took a completely differ- 
ent view of the subject, were examined, 
and it would have taken a great deal of 
time and discussion before the Committee 
could have agreed in a Report. He had 
supported inquiry, because he had been 
in hopes that all parties would have been 
satisfied ; and he was only sorry that the 
result had not fulfilled his expectation. 
Mr. Alderman Venables said, this pe- 
tition was not from the silk-throwsters, but 
from the weavers. They did not pray for 
prohibition, but they merely prayed for 
such a protecting duty as would enable 
them to carry on their manufacture, He 
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would only add, that organzine did not 
form one-tenth part of the silk used. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman held in his 
hand a petition from the silk-weavers, 
complaining that the Committee did not 
report, and expressing their regret at the 
manner in which the investigation was 
carried on. This was a very favourable 
opportunity for him to express his opi- 
nion upon the subject; and he would, 
therefore, avail himself of it. The hon. 
Member who just addressed the House, 
stated that he was greatly surprised that 
so much dissatisfaction prevailed in this 
trade at the proceedings of the Committee ; 
but a very satisfactory reason could be 
assigned for this dissatisfaction. He held 
in his hand two declarations protesting 
against the manner in which the Com- 
mittee was appointed—the one from the 
Committee of weavers, and the other from 
the Committee of silk-throwsters, in 
which they declared that they knew from 
the manner in which the Committee was 
appointed, what would be the result of its 
labours. The Committee of silk-manu- 
facturers never acted as a Committee in 
this investigation ; they considered, from 
the names of the majority of the Com- 
mittee, that there was a determination, on 
the part of the Government, not to relieve 
them, but to use every exertion to sup- 
port the present system, erroneously called 
a free-trade. But even in this investiga- 
tion it had been proved, beyond doubt, 
that the assertion of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the Board of Trade, that there was 
less distress at present, in this trade, than 
at former periods, was entirely unfounded. 
It had been demonstrated that there never 
was so much distress as at the present 
time. The Committee was constituted in 
the most improper manner. Thirteen of 
the Members of it were decided advocates 
of free-trade, and, among the other seven, 
not more than one or two entertained opi- 
nions of an opposite nature. The Com- 
mittee would have remained in this state 
had not an hon. Baronet requested that 
his (Mr. Alderman Waithman’s) name, 
instead of his own, might be substituted, 
as he could not attend. There was ano- 
ther alteration of a similar kind, but this 
was not done with the consent of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but by the distinct vote 
of the House. The silk manufacturers 
at once saw, from the constitution of the 
Committee, that there was a determination 
not to give them relief, The object of the 
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right hon. Gentleman had been all along 
to get the duty taken off thrown silk. 
When a proposition of this sort was before 
the House in 1829, he said that it would 
not give relief to reduce the price from 
5s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. The manufacturers 
then said, that they did not want a relief 
of that sort, as allowing this drawback 
would not benefit them. The fact had 
turned out that this had done no good; a 
tax had been laid upon the public, and 
83,0007. had been expended in this way, 
every shilling of which had got into the 
pockets of two or three persons at Man- 
chester. This had been confirmed by 
Mr. Hume of the Custom-house, and 
indeed by persons from Manchester, for 
the latter admitted that if the 83,000/. had 
not got into their pockets, they would not 
have been able to have exported any silk. 
A few individuals might have benefited 
by it, but the great body of the manufac 

turers had suffered. The greatest distress 
prevailed in this branch of the trade a 

Manchester, Stockport, Coventry, Spital 

fields, Foleshill, and all other places where 
the manufacture was carried on: there 
had been the greatest depression of profits, 
and wages had been reduced so low that 
the workmen were hardly able to procure 
the most common necessaries of life, or 
food enough to sustain existence. From 
a decent and respectable body of work- 
men they had become a squalid and 
miserable race. It was proper that the 
people of England should know how this 
Committee was established. Many of the 
Members paid little attention to the sub- 
ject, but had made up their minds before 
they entered into the investigation, and 
were prepared to vote on all occasions 
with the right hon. Gentleman. There 
was a majority of nine to six whenever he 
divided. After having sat for four months, 
they had got an immense quantity of 
documentary evidence; examined witness 
after witness till they had got upwards of 
800 pages of evidence, all the main 
facts contained in which were known long 
before. The granting this Committee was 
avery convenient way of getting rid of 
the business, at least for this Session of 
Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman 
knew full well that the decision of the 
Committee would on all occasions be with 
him. If the Committee had been fairly 
appointed, no man would have believed it 
possible that he could have carried such 
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there might be some weavers who had 
signed it, but it was inconsistent to 
suppose that the weavers, who used the 
silk, should ask the House to raise the 
price of the raw material, and thus enable 
them to compete with the French manu- 
facturer. The evil which they now expe- 
rienced arose from the monopoly given to 
the throwster, and the only effect of 
increasing the duty would be to raise the 
price of silk articles, which would certainly 
not increase the prosperity of the manu- 
facturer or the wages of the mechanic. 
The Italian silk was used in the manufac- 
tures of both countries, and our object 
ought to be to have thrown silk as cheap 
in one country as in the other. If this 
were done, it would enable our manu- 
facturer to compete with the foreign 
manufacturers in all except a few finer 
articles. It was true there were some 
articles in which they greatly surpassed 
us, even to the extent of from 25 to 30 
per cent.; for instance, fine gauze. But 
in many articles we might compete with 
them, and he had no doubt carry our 
manufactures into all the markets of the 
world. The hon. member for Leicester 
had said that France had an advantage 
over us in the quality of the raw silk. This 
certainly was the case; but the quantity 
of silk he alluded to was not very great; 
and until we could procure that commodity 
we should not be on a footing of equality. 
If by protection was meant an additional 
duty upon thrown silk, the effect would 
only be to increase the tax on all articles 
of silk manufacture. He could not con- 
ceal from himself the fact that the number 
of throwsters in this country had greatly 
increased, and they were much more 
injured by the home competition than by 
any from the foreign market. Any 
attempts, however, to bolster up the pre- 
sent system would only tend to increase 
the ruin of those engaged in this trade. 
The reduction of wages in Coventry and 
Spitalfields could not be denied; but the 
reduction of wages was not confined to 
this trade ; for, in the iron and other 
manufactures, the same complaints were 
made. The removal of the manufacture 
to Manchester and Stockport had reduced 
the number of looms at work in Spitalfields 
and Coventry; but this had entirely arisen 
from the injudicious regulations with 
respect to wages in the latter places. The 
table of the rates of wages at Coventry, 
and the regulation of wages by the Magis. 
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trates in Spitalfields, had done incalculable 
injury to the’ workmen in those places. 
Rules of this sort were very troublesome 
to the manufacturer, and always induced 
him to employ his capital in those places 
where such rules did not exist. In all 
cases the best course was to leave the 
manufacturer to himself. It was a most 
erroneous opinion entertained by the 
workmen, that by combinations they could 
make the rate of wages higher in one part 
of the country than in another. It was 
impossible to dispute that a great deal of 
distress had been occasioned by the sub- 
stitution of the use of machinery for the 
hand-looms. This, no doubt, had led to 
a reduction of wages, and to great distress. 
But it was impossible to obviate this. If 
we intended to compete with other nations, 
we were bound to introduce all sorts of 
improvements in our machinery. If-we 
endeavoured to prevent anything of the 
sort, we should soon ruin our manufacture. 
He saw no remedy for this evil. If we 
were to adopt a system of prohibition, 
and to raise the duty on foreign silk, the 
result would inevitably be injurious, and 
the general interests of the country would 
suffer. Even if it would benefit the one 
class, which however, he denied, it was 
too much that the country at large should 
suffer. Hedid not doubt, merely, whether 
increase of duty on thrown silk would 
benefit the weaver, he was convinced 
that it would be most injurious to him. 
With regard to agreeing to a Report, he 
should have been happy if the Committee 
had had time to have done so; and cer- 
tainly much of the benefit of the inquiry 
would be lost in consequence of not 
making a Report; but they had not time 
to enable them to do so ina satisfactory 
manner. There was almost a direct 
opposition of views in the Committee. 
Witnesses, who took a completely differ- 
ent view of the subject, were examined, 
and it would have taken a great deal of 
time and discussion before the Committee 
could have agreed in a Report. He had 
supported inquiry, because he had been 
in hopes that all parties would have been 
satisfied ; and he was only sorry that the 
result had not fulfilled his expectation. 
Mr. Alderman Venables said, this pe- 
tition was not from the silk-throwsters, but 
from the weavers. They did not pray for 
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would only add, that organzine did not 
form one-tenth part of the silk used. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman held in his 
hand a petition from the silk-weavers, 
complaining that the Committee did not 
report, and expressing their regret at the 
manner in which the investigation was 
carried on. This was a very favourable 
opportunity for him to express his opi- 
nion upon the subject; and he would, 
therefore, avail himself of it. The hon. 
Member who just addressed the House, 
stated that he was greatly surprised that 
so much dissatisfaction prevailed in this 
trade at the proceedings of the Committee ; 
but a very satisfactory reason could be 
assigned for this dissatisfaction. He held 
in his hand two declarations protesting 
against the manner in which the Com- 
mittee was appointed—the one from the 
Committee of weavers, and the other from 
the Committee of  silk-throwsters, in 
which they declared that they knew from 
the manner in which the Committee was 
appointed, what would be the result of its 
labours. The Committee of silk-manu- 
facturers never acted as a Committee in 
this investigation ; they considered, from 
the names of the majority of the Com- 
mittee, that there was a determination, on 
the part of the Government, not to relieve 
them, but to use every exertion to sup- 
port the present system, erroneously called 
a free-trade. But even in this investiga- 
tion it had been proved, beyond doubt, 
that the assertion of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the Board of Trade, that there was 
less distress at present, in this trade, than 
at former periods, was entirely unfounded. 
It had been demonstrated that there never 
was so much distress as at the present 
time. The Committee was constituted in 
the most improper manner. Thirteen of 
the Members of it were decided advocates 
of free-trade, and, among the other seven, 
not more than one or two entertained opi- 
nions of an opposite nature. The Com- 
mittee would have remained in this state 
had not an hon. Baronet requested that 
his (Mr. Alderman Waithman’s) name, 
instead of his own, might be substituted, 
as he could not, attend. There was ano- 
ther alteration of a similar kind, but this 
was not done with the consent of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but by the distinct vote 
of the House. The silk manufacturers 
at once saw, from the constitution of the 
Committee, that there was a determination 
not to give them relief, The object ofthe 
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right hon. Gentleman had been all along 
to get the duty taken off thrown silk. 
When a proposition of this sort was before 
the House in 1829, he said that it would 
not give relief to reduce the price from 
5s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. The manufacturers 
then said, that they did not want a relief 
of that sort, as allowing this drawback 
would not benefit them. The fact had 
turned out that this had done no good; a 
tax had been laid upon the public, and 
83,0002. had been expended in this way, 
every shilling of which had got into the 
pockets of tw or three persons at Man- 
chester. This had been confirmed by 
Mr. Hume of the Custom-house, and 
indeed by persons from Manchester, for 
the latter admitted that if the 83,000/. had 
not got into their pockets, they would not 
have been able to have exported any silk. 
A few individuals might have benefited 
by it, but the great body of the manufac 

turers had suffered. The greatest distress 
prevailed in this branch of the trade a 

Manchester, Stockport, Coventry, Spital 

fields, Foleshill, and all other places where 
the manufacture was carried on: there 
had been the greatest depression of profits, 
and wages had been reduced so low that 
the workmen were hardly able to procure 
the most common necessaries of life, or 
food enough to sustain existence. - From 
a decent and respectable body of work- 
men they had become a squalid and 
miserable race. It was proper that the 
people of England should know how this 
Committee was established. Many of the 
Members paid little attention to the sub- 
ject, but had made up their minds before 
they entered into the investigation, and 
were prepared to vote on all occasions 
with the right hon. Gentleman. There 
was a majority of nine to six whenever he 
divided. After having sat for four months, 
they had got an immense quantity of 
documentary evidence; examined witness 
after witness till they had got upwards of 
800 pages of evidence, all the main 
facts contained in which were known long 
before. The granting this Committee was 
avery convenient way of getting rid of 
the business, at least for this Session of 
Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman 
knew full well that the decision of the 
Committee would on all occasions be with 
him. If the Committee had been fairly 
appointed, no man would have believed it 
possible that he could have carried such 
propositions as he did. The chief exa- 
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miner was, on most occasions, the hon. 
member for Middlesex, who did not en- 
deavour to elicit great and important facts, 
but went into the most trifling details, in 
no way connected with the subject. The 
hon. Gentleman exercised his ingenuity in 
putting a variety of the most foolish ques- 
tions, merely, perhaps, with a view to 
exhibit his talents at cross-examination. 
Of 164 questions put to Mr. John Poole, 
104 were put by the hon. member for 
Middlesex, the greater portion of which 
had nothing to do with the silk-trade, but 
related to the rates of wages, to persons 
going to bar-rooms and public-houses, and 
to all other things. Indeed, the greater 
portion of the time of the Committee was 
occupied in putting unnecessary questions. 
They had had petitions from every place 
where the silk manufacture was carried 
on, complaining of distress. What chance 
had England to compete with France in 
the production of articles of this nature— 
labour there was cheaper, and the raw 
material could be procured at a lower 
rate, and with greater facility, It was 
stated, indeed, by Dr. Bowring, that the 
French manufacture could not compete 
with the English manufacture, not only in 
the foreign market, butin France, in most 
articles. This great doctor was under 
examination for several days, and he ad- 
mitted that he knew nothing of the silk- 
trade here. The learned doctor gave the 
most positive and direct evidence on those 
points with which it was obvious he could 
not be acquainted, and of those matters 
with which he ought to have been familiar,to 
fit him for the office he was appointed to, 
he was utterly ignorant. He stated that 
France took from us an equal quantity of 
goods for those which we sent there. Now, 
this was directly contrary to the fact, for 
it was well known that the greater part of 
what we purchased from them was paid 
for in bullion. He made this assertion, 
but every return, both English and French, 
showed otherwise. Indeed, he made many 
assertions, and some of them of such a 
nature that he (Mr. Alderman Waithman) 
held up his hands with astonishment, and 
at last, he could listen no longer, for he 
found that he could not place any con- 
fidence in the assertions of this great and 
learned doctor. He said that large quan- 
tities of our manufactured goods were im- 
ported into France ; but when he was asked 
to specify, he mentioned the article of cot- 
ton-twist, which, indeed, could hardly be 
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called a manufactured article, and cer- 
tainly the export of it could be attended 
with little advantage to this country. The 
French evidently laughed in their sleeve 
at the learned doctor, when he was col- 
lecting his information, He stated that 
the capitalists engaged in the silk manu- 
facture in France altogether got twenty- 
five per cent profit. But not only the 
manufacturer, but the dye-merchant, and 
the loom-maker and repairer, must have a 
profit ; and how could he tell the precise 
profit gained by each of them? He told 
the Committee, that all the suffering now 
experienced by the manufacturer was for 
the general good, and that trade instanced 
no loss: how he endeavoured to prove 
this, he (Mr. Alderman Waithman) would 
not attempt todescribe. The learned doctor 
thought that the French nation were a 
most glorious people, and he said all man- 
ner of good of them, but they had evi- 
dently imposed upon him in the informa- 
tion they communicated. The opinions 
of Dr. Bowring and the hon. member for 
Middlesex were to be taken in spite of 
all the authority of the persons engaged 
inthe trade, who, it might be presumed, 
were best able to form a correct opinion 
on the subject. The learned doctor got 
all the information which he communi- 
cated from the French people, whom he 
believed to be the most candid people on 
earth, but they had, nevertheless,succeeded 
in imposing on his credulity. Without 
being aware of it, he all along proved 
facts which told against him. He said 
you can buy silk goods in London at fifteen 
per cent cheaper than you can at Paris, 
but then he made no allusion to the fact, 
that the English people would not have 
the produce of their own country, when 
they could get French goods even at this 
additional price. Dr. Bowring also said, 
that there had been a greater improve- 
ment in the English silks since 1826 than 
there was in the previous fifty years, 
and that the French silk-manufacturers 
were completely frightened at the advance 
we had made, and that they were most 
anxious that we should adopt a system of 
prohibition. The noble Lord opposite asked 
Dr. Bowring whether the fact, that for- 
merly 4,000 looms were at work in Spital- 
fields, and that now only 300 were 
employed there, was a proof of improve- 
ment. This case the learned doctor could 
not admit. No doubt the Government 
paid him well for travelling in Francg for 
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them, and for collecting information just 
of a nature to suit their views; but the 
truth was, this witness knew nothing 
whatever of what he was talking. When 
he was shown two pieces of silk, and was 
asked to point out which was French, and 
which was English manufacture, he said, 
“ Oh, I know nothing about that ;” and 
yet he was sent to France by the Govern- 
ment to collect information. This re- 
minded him of the lines in the old song— 
* Johnny Bull he went to France,— 
There he learnt to caper and prance, 
And a finish’d goose came over.” 
The learned doctor knew nothing of the 
manufactures of his own country, and yet 
he made the most positive assertions. Of 
course, they were bound to believe all that 
the learned doctor asserted from his own 
knowledge, but he admitted that he knew 
nothing of the manufactures at home, and 
that he would not pledge himself to the 
documents. If any hon. Member wished 
to get at the real facts of the case, he must 
refer to the evidence of those men who 
had had practical experience on the sub- 
ject, and who were acquainted with the 
trade in all its branches. The hon. 
member for Middlesex and the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade said, that 
the case was not proved that the distress 
experienced in the silk trade was occa- 
sioned by the competition of the French 
manufacturer. But to him it appeared 
most cruel to sacrifice the interests of such 
an important branch of our manufactu- 
rers, for the sake of supporting a specu- 
lative opinion. There were no less than 
four millions of capital embarked in that 
trade—hundreds of thousands of persons 
had to depend on it as the means of sub- 
sistence—thousands were now thrown out 
of employ, and became chargeable to the 
parish, or the men were driven to commit 
acts of depredation, and the women to 
become prostitutes. If the competition 
in the home market was palpably ruinous, 
what could be expected to be the case 
in Germany or America, or any other 
foreign market? It was nonsense to sup- 
pose that we could compete with the 
French manufacturer in these countries, 
unless we were prepared to give our goods 
away, and to meet with ruin. There was 
another witness who supported the views 
ofthe right hon. Gentleman, and the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, and he admitted 
that wages were reduced twenty per cent, 
and that thousands of persons were out of 
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employ, and that the women and children 
were almost in a state of starvation, and 
that the manufacturer got little or no 
profit, and yet he contended that the 
present system was most excellent. They 
were told by one of the witnesses—a part- 
ner in the house of the hon. member for 
| Ipswich, that their trade had increased by 
some hundreds of thousands, since the 
importation of French silks; but the 
same witness, also stated, that whereas 
formerly they used to deal with a hundred 
houses in Spitalfields, they now did busi- 
ness with only sixty; from which it ap- 
peared, that out of this hundred, forty had 
been destroyed; and they too were the 
smaller houses of business; in fact there 
was no witness before the Committee who 
made out a stronger case for the weavers 
than this gentleman did. A buyer from 
Coventry also told them, that all the 
smaller houses had been swept away; 
and Mr. Heath, one of the first manufac- 
turers in London, gave evidence to the 
same effect. He himself had known the 
trade since he was seventeen years old; 
and he cculd net now walk along the 
streets without observing the fearful dis- 
tress to which that trade was reduced. To 
be sure, some few in it succeeded ; one 
hon. Gentleman he knew of, who had 
amassed half a million. He did not 
blame him for that, but he blamed him 
because he would not see the distress of 
those poor creatures, from whose blood 
and bones, as it were, he had amassed his 
treasure. He could scarcely help despair- 
ing, knowing’as hedid, that the House would 
not be at the pains of reading the mass of 
evidence that was laid before the Com- 
mittee; and therefore, if the Government 
would not attend to the subject, he feared 
that nothing whatever would be done. He 
should be a free trader, if we could have 
free trade; but we had it not; and there- 
fore we were only giving an advantage to 
other countries at the expense of.our own 
labourers. When he had last addressed 
the House on this subject, he had read to 
it an extract from Dr. Brewster. He was 
extremely sorry that that extract was not 
published in the newspapers, because the 
name of Dr. Brewster stood deservedly 
high, and the article in question clearly 
exposed the false doctrine of these theo- 
retical ‘ free traders ;” and even now he 
could not abstain from expressing a wish, 
that hon. Gentlemen would turn to this 





essay, and give it their perusal, He felt 
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indignant at the conduct of the Commit- 
tee: it really seemed as if an attempt was 
making to defeat the House by delay; 
but his indignation was nothing compared 
to the indignation which that portion of the 
community which was suffering through the 
behaviour of the Committee, must feel. 
Mr. Poulett Thomson said, the House 
might be assured that he did not rise for 
the purpose of going into the question. It 
was most inconvenient to discuss a subject 
of this kind on the presenting of a petition. 
He should not trouble the House with the 
refutation of the general common-places 
which the worthy Alderman had so fre- 
quently advanced before, but he would 
leave the House to judge of the good taste 
of the attack made by the worthy Alder- 
man, not upon himself, for he did not 
complain of it, but upon a member of the 
Committee who was not present to defend 
himself, and upon one of the witnesses. 
It was a most unusual proceeding, and an 
injustice to the subject to comment upon 
evidence with which it was impossible that 
Members could be yet acquainted: he, 


therefore, would have contented himself 


with entering his protest against this im- 
portant question being brought under dis- 
cussion in this inconvenient manner, but for 
the accusations which had been thrown out 
against the Committee, for not having 
conducted itself in a manner becoming the 
important subject which it had met to 
consider. The hon. Alderman had made 
insinuations against the Committee, though 
he had not made any positive charge. 
Should, however, the worthy Alderman 
think proper to bring forward such a 
charge at any future period, he would find 
that there were members of that Commit- 
tee prepared to defend the line of conduct 
that had been pursued. At the present 
moment, however, he was alluding more 
particularly to a statement, not made in 
that House, but which had appeared in a 
public print, and which was announced as 
emanating from one connected with the 
silk trade. He treated the charge there 
made, as far as regarded himself person- 
ally, with the most perfect contempt : and, 
indeed, he would not have condescended 
to have noticed it, had not an attempt at 
the same time been made to implicate the 
Committee in the same charge. To say 
that the Report of the Committee was 
got rid of by a maneuvre of any sort or 
kind, was not only false, but at the same 
time absolutely absurd and ridiculous, 
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Indeed, on this point, he might appeal to 
every Member of the Committee, except, 
perhaps, the worthy Alderman, and he 
would take on himself to say, that that 
appeal would end in his statement being 
entirely corroborated. The fact was, that 
he, and those members of the Committee, 
who were of the same way of thinking as 
himself, had advised that there should be 
a Report ; but when they found that Mem- 
bers could not be brought to remain to 
consider the Report, then they certainly 
did object to lay more Resolutions, which 
did not enter into details, before the House; 
and he himself had stated that, in his 
opinion, there were but two courses for 
the Committee to follow—the one, to re- 
port the evidence alone to the House ; and 
the other, to make a full and ample report 
on the whole of the subject. The worthy 
Alderman had also thought fit to apply 
terms not very measured in their language 
to one of the witnesses personally, and to 
the evidence likewise which that witness 
gave before the Committee. With respect 
to the evidence, he (Mr. Thomson) would 
allow that to speak for itself; and he 
should be very much astonished if every 
gentleman who read it was not struck 
with the clearness of the views and the 
soundness of the knowledge which it con- 
tained. He would appeal to the members 
of the Committee, whether the whole of 
the evidence of Dr. Bowring did not ap- 
pear to have been drawn with the greatest 
pains from official sources, so as, if not to 
carry conviction home to the minds of all, 
at least to leave a most favourable impres- 
sion of that gentleman’s industry and 
talents. The worthy Alderman had thought 
proper to say, that Dr. Bowring had given 
evidence on subjects about which he knew 
nothing, while he gave no testimony on 
those subjects with which he was really 
acquainted. But the fact was, that that 
gentleman had only been examined on 
such information as he had been able to 
collect; he had taken care to state whence 
that information had been collected, and 
had then told the Committee, as in duty 
bound : “I will not be answerable for this 
information ; all that I can do is to give 
you my authorities;” besides which, it 
was right to mention, that when Dr. 
Bowring had been asked his own opinion 
of the silk trade in this country, his an- 
swer specifically was, that he had not been 
directed to turn his attention to that part 
of the subject. 
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Mr. Robinson said, that when he ob- 
served the mass of evidence that had been 
laid on the Table, and considered that no 
Report had been made upon the subject, he 
could not help thinking that that omission 
was occasioned by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite not being able to procure a 
Report conformable to his own opinion. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson: 1 was most 
anxious that there should be a Report, and 
as a proof of it, I have only to state, that 
when the hon. Member for Ross-shire 
wished to adjourn the Committee, fearing 
that we could not get through the evidence, 
I opposed the Motion, in the hope that 
when the evidence was gone through, a 
Report would be founded on it. 

Mr. Robinson said, it was unfortunate 
that the Report had not been made. Gen- 
tlemen generally looked at the Report, and 
not at the evidence; and he feared that the 
great mass of useful evidence taken on this 
occasion would be lost. His impression of 
that Committee certainly was, that it had 
not been granted on the part of the Go- 
vernment for the purpose of enabling the 
House, by means of the evidence, tolegislate 
for the advantage of the manufacturers and 
of the public at large; but that it had 
been granted in ihe hopes of the testimony 
being such as to bear out the well-known 
theoretical views of the Ministry on the 
subject of free trade. This being the case, 
he really thought that it was useless to 
discuss the matter further. No converts 
had been made—no converts would be 
made—the Government had always con- 
tended that they were right, and they still 
contended the same thing. They had, 
however, shifted their ground materially ; 
for formerly their arguments had been, 
that they were right in theory, but now, 
after ten years’ experience had shown 
them that the trade and commerce of the 
country had got worse than ever, the effect 
of the observations of the hon. member for 
Middlesex, the great upholder of the vi- 
Sionary free trade system, was “‘ You may 
go into the workhouse, if you can’t find 
employment; but I see nothing in your 
misery to induce me to give up my fancy.” 
He did not mean by this to say that the 
hon. member for Middlesex had less sym- 
pathy or commiseration for the sufferings 
of the manufacturers than he himself had; 
but he only made use of the illustration 
for the purpose of pointing out how obsti- 
nately these theorists were wedded to their 
hobby in spite of all practical experience 
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and actual inquiry into the facts of the case. 
But the misery which the hon. Member 
could not deny, certainly was not credit- 
able to any country or government. It 
was the first care of all other countries to 
provide adequate employment for its native 
labouring population. This country alone 
seemed to disregard that principle of self- 
preservation. France was reputed a liberal 
nation ; in politics it was well known it 
was so. But, speaking in a commercial 
sense, never was a disposition less disposed 
to liberality or reciprocity evinced by any 
people. It was the same with America ; 
both those countries looked to themselves. 
However superior we might be to the 
Americans in literary qualifications and 
in the fine arts, in commercial legislation, 
they far exceeded us. He was sorry to de- 
tain the House upon this subject, but he 
felt strongly upon it, as one in which were 
involved the comfort, the prosperity, and 
even the existence of the manufacturing 
classes. Compared with the interests of 
those classes, what were all the improve- 
ments of Regent-street and the Strand, 
which were pointed to as indications of 
national prosperity? While such indica- 
tions were daily forcing themselves upon 
the observation, the prisons and peniten- 
tiaries of the country were silently increas- 
ing in number; paupers and poor-rates 
were outgrowing the accumulated wealth 
of the country; crime and poverty were 
augmenting in a fearful ratio. He would 
not distress the House by marking all the 
features of this picture, which could only 
have the effect of harrowing the feelings of 
those who looked upon it. The Government, 
he was afraid, did not see all these signs of 
the times. Their information was drawn 
from such sources as the Report of Dr. 
Bowring, who, prejudiced in favour of a 
certain class of opinions, was sent to 
France to gather evidence of the correct- 
ness of those opinions. He did not doubt 
the talents of that gentleman, but his ex- 
perience and efficiency for that particular 
office he did doubt. Any person going 
upon such an excursion would, no doubt, 
be delighted with all he met. He would 
meet with persons who would agree to all 
his abstract propositions. But it should 
be borne in mind, that the mass of persons 
engaged in the occupations to which his 
propositions referred, were governed more 
by their own opinions than by the authority 
of their superiors. They were stupid, igno- 
rant, and perfectly unacquainted with their 
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own interests, according to those who 
wished to inspire them with different sen- 
timents. At all events they could not be 
induced to alter their course. And what 
had the government of France done in the 
way of concession to these new principles ? 
A noble Lord opposite seemed to intimate 
that the conduct of France had nothing 
to do with this question. He begged leave 
to come to issue with him. It had much 
to do with it; for that greatest of all men 
upon this subject, Mr. Huskisson, had 
distinctly declared in that House, that one 
great inducement to make the alterations 
which he proposed and vindicated was the 
hope of getting France to make corre- 
sponding concessions. The conduct of 
France, therefore, had a great deal to do 
with the question. Matters of this de- 
scription were to be decided by the sober- 
minded and deliberate opinions of the 
community at large, not by the doctrines of 
a few; and, readily as the talents of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Pou- 
lett Thomson) were ackowledged by the 
country, he could tell him, that a want 
of deliberation and practical experience 
was his reputed deficiency amongst the 
commercial portion of the community. 
With respect to France and her liberal 
conduct towards this country, he under- 
stood that nests of smugglers were har- 
boured and encouraged in certain ports 
on the opposite side of the Channel, hav- 
ing exclusive privileges there, and being 
recognized as smugglers by occupation. 
He had good information as to the fact, 
and had no doubt it was as he had stated. 
The object of France, he was persuaded, 
was to shut out the manufactures of this 
country altogether. In his opinion the 
interests of the manufacturers, as a class 
in whom resided the strength and power 
of the country, ought to be better attended 
to than they were. If the labouring classes 
were starving, what signified how cheap 
the manufactured article could be bought ? 
This great question had not as yet been 
fully, or fairly, or impartially discussed in 
that House. It would be the duty of the 
Government, into whatever hands it should 
fall next year, to look carefully through 
the evidence themselves, and to come 
down to Parliament with some proposal 
for the relief of this branch of industry, 
and a laborious, long suffering, and patient 
people; and, if not able to propose some 
plan of relief for the trade itself, to give 
some relief to the sufferers, 
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Viscount Palmerston suggested, as the 
evidence was not yet printed, that it would 
be better to abstain from all discussion till 
the subject was brought properly under 
the notice of the House. He could not 
believe that any government, with which 
we were on such good terms as we were 
with the French government, would coun- 
tenance any particular body of men in 
carrying on.a contraband trade with, and 
violating the laws of this country. He must 
say, that the governments of France and of 
America, as well as of other countries, were 
animated by the same liberal spirit as our 
Government; but they were prevented, as 
the Government of this country had been 
sometimes prevented, from acting on those 
liberal views, by the prejudices of their 
subjects. But if those governments could 
not act on the true principles of trade, that 
was no reason why we should not, when 
it was proved that they were advantageous 
to us. What were called protecting duties 
were, in fact, disturbing duties. They im- 
peded the employment of capital, they 
checked industry, and stopped the progress 
of wealth. It was for the interest of the 
country to cast off the fetters with which 
ignorance had bound it. It was monstrous 
to suppose that commerce could be all on 
one side, or that nations could sell without 
buying. By repealing what were called 
protecting duties, and acting on liberal 
principles, we should compel other nations 
to follow our example. The true encou- 
ragers, both of smuggling and prohibition 
in other countries, were the friends of 
protecting duties at home. He thought 
the discussion premature; but he felt 
himself obliged to say these few words, in 
Opposition to some of the remarks of the 
hon, member for Worcester. 

Mr. Sadler said, he would follow the in- 
vitation rather than the example of the 
noble Lord, although he felt deeply upon 
thissubject ; and had there beena better op- 
portunity than that which the presentation 
of a petition fairly afforded him, he would 
certainly havedelivered hissentimentsfully. 
He had been nominated for the Committee 
to which allusion had been made; but his 
name was struck out, probably because it 
was supposed that he had an undue bias 
towards the encouragement of native in- 
dustry, and was one who thought that 
trade ought to have protection. They 
had been told, that when the protection 
was done away with, trade flourished. 
From that assertion he appealed to the 
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living contradiction of hundreds and thou- 
sands of depressed artisans and labourers, 
reduced to a state of pauperism and starv- 
ation. He might be told that these 
suffering individuals were prejudiced. It 
was the grasp of poverty that taught 
them, in language much more convincing 
than that of false theorists, to condemn 
principles which had such disastrous re- 
sults. If it were true that those nations 
did the best in commerce, which were sub- 
jected to the least regulation, what occa- 
sion could there be for Boards of Trade 
with Presidents to them in this country ? 
By their own reasoning, they were useless. 
If the Government wanted our people to 
enter into competition with foreigners, it 
ought to reduce the burthens of our people 
to a level with those the foreigners had to 
bear. As a part of that reduction, he 
would say, at once get rid of the Board of 
Trade. It was with great difficulty he 
could restrain himself from entering more 
at length upon this important and interest- 
ing topic. What little he did say he meant 
to be more in the nature of an apology for 
touching so lightly upon it than any thing 
else. Hesupported the petition as one, the 
prayer of which ought to open the ears of 
those in power to the sufferings of a large 
and deserving portion of the population, 
in a state of the deepest distress. 

Mr. Stewart Mackenzie would confine the 
few observations he intended to make, to re- 
moving the imputation, that the Committee 
had been guilty of an intentional deceit or 
fraud upon the silk-trade of this country, by 
not presenting a Report. He sat for nearly 
four months, patiently and assiduously, as 
a member of that Committee, and to such 
a charge as that of the worthy Alderman 
he must give a flat and distinct denial. 
Every one of those hon. Gentlemen who 
composed that Committee, would bear 
him out in the assertion—that nothing 
but the late period of the Session, and the 
great length of the evidence, prevented a 
full Report from being made. Within 
three days of the Committee closing its 
labours, he moved to report the evidence 
to the House, feeling that a full and cir- 
cumstantial Report, such as the extensive 
and complicated interests involved in that 
evidence demanded, could not, at this late 
period of the Session, be satisfactorily 
made in the absence of the noble Chairman 
and several other members of the Com- 
mittee. This motion was then negatived, 
with the intention of framing Resolutions 
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on which to found a Report; and though 
his motion had, on reflection, been subse- 
quently adopted, he could not allow the 
worthy Alderman to send forth to the 
public so unfounded an imputation as 
that the Committee were acting with a 
view to delude those interested in the silk- 
trade, by not undertaking to draw up a 
Report upon the evidence. His right 
hon. friend, the President of the Board of 
Trade, had sufficiently refuted the very 
unfounded attack of the same worthy 
Alderman on the character of the evidence 
of one very important witness, and his 
testimony should not be wanting to con- 
firm all that right hon. Gentleman had so 
truly said of the value and distinctness, of 
the extent of research and patient inquiry 
into the French silk manufacture, from 
the growth and produce of the raw ma- 
terial to their richest fabrics, which Dr. 
Bowring’s evidence had laid before the 
Committee; nor was it befitting in him, 
after his promise at rising, to enter into 
any part of that mass of evidence that 
would so soon be in the hands of hon. 
Members. ‘Thus much he would only 
add, in justice to the petitions now pre- 
sented from the manufacturers and ope- 
ratives, so respectably and so numerously 
signed as they were, that the Committee 
had been most anxious to receive all 
evidence and information upon this very 
important branch of our domestic manu- 
facture, that they had received a great 
mass of very valuable materials — that 
they were desirous to have reported their 
opinions to that House—and that, from 
the circumstances alone to which he had 
already alluded, and which were known 
to every member of the Committee, they 
relinquished their intention with reluctance 
and regret. He had become a member 
of the Committee unconnected altogether 
with any place or person interested in this 
trade. He had been most willing to have 
lent his best assistance to draw up a full 
Report, which would have shown that the 
distress, though severe, was perhaps only 
temporary, and would pass away ; but, 
that the interests of this manufacture, in 
all its complicated bearings, would require 
very mature consideration, if it were 
contemplated to introduce important and 
extensive alterations of the present laws, 
which regulated its operations, he was not 
disposed to deny. It might be equally 
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true, that these laws required early revision 
from a new Parliament; and should the 
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revival of the Committee be hereafter re- 
solved upon, the patient suffering of the 
operatives and weavers would command 
the early and serious attention of the 
Legislature. But none of these consi- 
derations, surely, could justify the worthy 
Alderman’s uncalled-for attack upon the 
fairness and good faith of either the Com- 
mittee or of the witnesses; and, to say 
the least of such imputations, they were 
unjustifiable on the hon. Member’s part, 
more especially as he knew that those 
who were suffering from distress and pri- 
vation, could, if affected at all, be only 
roused to additional dissatisfaction with 
the present condition of a trade with which 
it was most difficult and dangerous rashly 
to interfere—and which distress no Report 
could immediately alleviate—none altoge- 
ther remove. It was but justice to the 
House, to the Petitioners, and to the 
Committee, to state this opinion thus fairly 
and distinctly. 

Mr. Alderman Venables, in moving that 
this Petition be printed, could not help 
regretting that the right hon. Gentleman 
occupied so much of his speech in correct- 
ing the observations of others, instead of 
turning his attention to the Petition of 
those who were entitled to the greatest com- 
miseration ; for he was sure that the right 
hon. Gentleman must be aware that the 
distress in the country was so extensive as 
to require the greatest tenderness on the 
part of the Government; and, indeed, it 
was an extraordinary fact, that, even in 
point of quantity, the consumption of silk 
was not so large, from 1826 to 1831 in- 
clusive, as in the years 1824 and 1825. 
He was willing to go as far as he safely 
could in the principles of free trade; but 
he could not forget that the state of society 
in the country was so complicated as to 
require the greatest care in the application 
of the principle, however just it might be 
in theory. 

Lord Dudley Stuart begged leave to 
trespass for a few minutes on the time of 
the House, in consequence of some observ- 
ations that had been made in the course 
of the debate. It would be well if the 
hon. member for Middlesex, who was the 
great upholder of the free-trade system in 
that House, would condescend to gain a 
little practical knowledge before he in- 
sisted on their adopting his speculative 
theories. He had spoken, for instance, of 
thrown silk being the raw materid, when 
the factwas, it was no morethe raw material 
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than cotton twist. Whilst he was upon the 
subject of thrown silk, he begged to say 
that he entirely differed from the opinion 
of the hon. member for Middlesex—that 
taking off the duty on thrown silk would 
be of advantage to the weaver. What was 
for the disadvantage of the one could not 
be for the advantage of the other. Besides, 
they ought to consider that the throwster 
had considerable claims upon the country. 
Where a manufacturer had 1,000/. or 
2,0007. embarked in his business, the 
throwster had 15,0002. to 20,000/. em- 
barked in his. This circumstance must 
give the throwster a considerable claim 
upon the Legislature, even if he had a 
different interest from that of the weaver, 
which he had not. Then, with respect to 
the question of smuggling, it was clear, 
from Dr. Bowring’s own statement, as 
well as from all the other evidence, that, 
so far from diminishing, it had of fate 
considerably increased ; and, in point of ‘ 
fact, the smuggler now made as large, if | 
not larger importations from France, than 
the regular trader. The noble Lord, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, not 
then in his place, had talked of protecting 
duties being disturbing duties; but he 
should like to know who it was that dis- 
turbed trade in 1826? The prayer of all 
the Petitions then presented was, to let 
well alone ; but they would not do so, and 
persevered in pursuing these disturbing 
measures. Even now, after the experience 
Government had had of the system—after 
the falsification of all the prophecies about 
our being convinced by the practice, that 
the theory was good—after the proof that 
had been given that Parliament did not 
know better than the silk-trade itself what 
was good for it—the system was still per- 
severed in! The hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex talked of the bonds which shackled 
trade being loosened, and of trade, in 
consequence, taking such a spring as in 
six months to double the value of labour. 
The hon. Member prophesied that the 
interests of trade would be greatly ad- 
vanced and the value of labour wonder- 
fully increased ; instead of which, trade 
had never been so bad as it now was, and 
so much distress never prevailed amongst 
the labouring classes. He trusted that, 
after all the experiments that had been 
made—after the full trial that had been 
given to the system, they should no longer 
persevere in It. 
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Potanp — Russtan-Dutcn Loay.] 
Colonel Evans rose, for the purpose of 
bringing forward the Motion of which he 
had given notice, on the subject of the 
infraction, by Russia, of the Treaty of 
Vienna, with respect to Poland. The 
condition of that country, and the atroci- 
ties which had been committed towards 
that unhappy nation, had been so ably 
discussed, and so amply set forth, on the 
occasion when a formal motion was brought 
forward by the hon. member for Kircud- 
bright, that he should have contented 
himself with merely moving, on the pre- 
sent occasion, the Resolution which he had 
prepared, had he not become possessed of 
information of some importance, which, at 
the period to which he referred, had not 
transpired. He should, therefore, trouble 
the House with a few observations relative 
to the necessity which existed for the 
House to assert the rights of the country 
to call upon Russia to abide by the articles 
of the Treaty of Vienna, and also endea- 
vour to show, by means of the additional 
knowledge of the conduct of Russia, with 
respect to the conquered Poles, which he 
had become possessed of, that she had 
broken every stipulation which had been 
made on behalf ofthat nation. The House 
would hold it in recollection, that, at the 
recent period when the Russian-Dutch 
Loan was discussed, his Motion, couched 
in still stronger language than the present 
one, was the next in succession, and at 
the request of a noble Lord opposite, he 
had refrained from bringing it forward 
then, consenting to postpone it to some 
subsequent night. Since that time his 
attention had been directed to the circum- 
stances connected with the ukase which 
had been issued by Russia relative to the 
Poles. A right hon, Baronet (Sir Robert 
Peel), whom he did not see in his place, 
had taken certain exceptions to the accus- 
ations which were brought against the 
emperor of Russia, charging him with 
cruelty and perfidy to those Poles who 
had submitted to him, and with having 
broken all the conditions of their capitula- 
tion. The right hon. Baronet stated, on 
the occasion to which he referred, that it 
was unjust and unbecoming conduct in 
Members of that House to use such lan- 
guage as had been uttered respecting the 
acts of the emperor of Russia, whilst 
there was yet no proof of his having acted 
m such a manner as even to justify the 
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charges, however, were now confirmed by 
information and documents which had 
since arrived from that portion of Poland 
which was under the subjugation of the 
emperor of Austria; and whereby it was 
proved that the conquered Poles had been 
forced to enter the Russian army, in direct 
breach of the articles of capitulation. It 
appeared that Galicia (Austrian Poland) 
had conceived, from the first moment of 
the struggle, an ardent wish for the suc- 
cess of their countrymen, and this desire 
was encouraged by the Governor of that 
province, who was himself a Pole. So 
strongly was this feeling manifested by the 
Galicians, that Austria, rather than ha- 
zard a revolt of the whole province, con- 
sented that those Poles who were under 
her dominion, who chose to take part in 
the struggle with Russia should do so, 
without incurring the displeasure of the 
Austrian Government. This liberty was 
embraced by many; and when their ef- 
forts had proved unsuccessful, they re- 
turned to Galicia; when, so strong was 
the sympathy which they excited amongst 
their countrymen in favour of the unhappy 
and conquered Poles, that the Diet of 
Galicia was induced to exert its right of 
petitioning the emperor of Austria to pre- 
vent further cruelties being inflicted by 
the emperor of Russia on their conquered 
fellow-countrymen. This right which the 
Diet possessed of addressing the emperor 
was modified by the circumstance that the 
Governor of that province possessed the 
discretionary power of presenting the pe- 
tition, or of suppressing it, in case he saw 
fit; but the facts of this particular petition 
simply were, that no less than 300 Mem- 
bers of the Diet had assented to this peti- 
tion, and had presented it to their Go- 
vernor, for it to be submitted to the 
emperor. He did not know whether that 
address had been transmitted to the em- 
peror or not, but this he did know, that it 
was an authentic document—that it was 
signed -by the principal persons in Galicia, 
resident on the frontiers of Poland, and 
who must be considered good authorities 
as to what had recently taken place in 
Poland, and it was a remarkable fact, 
that it corroborated all the satements 
which had been made in a former debate 
in that House, with regard to the atrocious 
conduct of Russia towards Poland. The 
document itself was so important, that he 
would beg leave to read such extracts as 
seemed to support the statement made by 
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the hon, and learned member for Kir- 
cudbright, with respect to the tyrannical 
and cruel treatment experienced by the 
conquered Poles. The state of Galicia, 
after thanking the emperor of Austria for 
his conduct, proceeded thus :—‘ Let it 
‘now bring us, Sire, to the foot of your 
‘ throne, that we may convey to the bosom 
‘of the august father of his people the 
‘ profound grief we feel on witnessing the 
‘ misfortunes and unheard-of persecutions 
‘of our brethren. You have deigned, 
‘ Sire, to afford an asylum to those of our 
‘countrymen who sought refuge in this 
‘province; you have felt pity for their 
‘sufferings; your intercession with the 
‘emperor of Russia in their behalf ob- 
‘tained for them a full amnesty. Pro- 
‘ mises of peace and forgiveness were sent 
‘to them. Proclaimed by your Commis- 
‘sioners, these promises were believed by 
‘the unfortunate refugees. But they had 
‘scarcely begun to regain their devastated 
‘homes, and collect their dispersed fami- 
‘lies; a special deputation had scarcely 
‘carried to St. Petersburgh thanks ex- 
‘torted by terror; when a ukase, dated 
‘the Ist May, was suddenly issued, com- 


‘pelling all those who were pardoned to 
‘enter the Russian military service—if 
‘the name of service can be given to an 


‘exile worse than death. Led during 
‘fifteen years in the Steppes of Asia— 
‘ confounded in Siberia, in the ranks of a 
‘barbarous soldiery—separated from all 
‘that can attach them to life—exposed to 
‘the most humiliating punishments—these 
‘ unhappy men will never again see their 
‘country, nor even Europe! The groans 
‘of our expiring brethren will be lost 
‘among the rocks of the Caucasus and in 
‘ the deserts of Tartary—groans of despair, 
‘at witnessing your Majesty’s humane 
‘intentions and generous wishes so cruelly 
‘disappointed. But it is not enough that, 
‘under pretext of crime, there has been 
‘torn from some, more than death itself 
‘could rob them of; that they are deprived 
‘of their names, and numbered as cattle, 
‘that their heads are shaved, and that 
‘they are chained to long iron bars, in 
‘order to be conducted to the pestiferous 
‘mines of Siberia, or to people the icy 
‘regions of Kamschatka; it is not enough 
‘ that, in contempt of the amnesty granted 
‘—-in contempt of the sclemn promises 
‘formerly given to the Poles, that they 
‘should never be removed beyond the 
‘frontiers of Europe—they were shame- 
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‘fully transported in whole masses into 
‘ Asia, under the pretext of Russian mili- 
‘tary service—it is not enough, that a 
‘complete annihilation awaits the whole 
‘of the present race ;—an implacable spirit 
‘of vengeance, exercised even against the 
‘youngest of the rising generation, aims 
‘at the total extermination of the future 
‘race! Infants, requiring all the tender 
‘care of their mothers, are, under a pre- 
‘tended solicitude, torn from their arms; 
‘and children are removed from the dif- 
‘ferent benevolent institutions, and car- 
‘ried away far towards the north, there to 
‘be brought up in a new language, and 
‘ under a foreign religion and foreign cus- 
‘toms! Human nature recoils at these 
‘details, which have been proved by in- 
‘contestible evidence. Mothers, too, 
‘driven to desperation by the atrocities 
‘they have witnessed, have been seen to 
‘ plunge poniards into the bosoms of their 
‘own children! In short, in the old 
‘ Polish provinces of Russia, when families 
‘attainted, in some instances for three 
‘successive generations, have wished, 
‘ raising their eyes half-closed by grief, to 
‘seek for religious consolation at the foot 
‘of the altar, the approach to the sacred 
‘temple was forbidden; the churches 
‘ were closed, and the pastors loaded with 
‘ outrage, or condemned to enter the army 
‘as common soldiers! The union of the 
‘two churches—that fruit of several cen- 
‘turies of Christian concord—was vio- 
‘lently broken; a great number of the 
‘churches of the united Greek ritual were 
‘appropriated to the Catholic worship— 
‘the schools were suppressed—the na- 
‘tional language and customs overturned 
‘and the most violent measures em- 
‘ ployed in order to transplant one half of 
‘the nation to another part of the world; 
* whilst, on the other half, a foreign lan- 
‘guage, customs, and religion were im- 
‘ posed, in the hope of thus forming, by 
‘violence and oppression, a population 
‘ homogeneous with that of Russia! Such 
‘atrocities have not only deterred those 
‘who had not yet quitted our country 
‘from the idea of ever returning to their 
‘homes, but we daily witness the return 
‘of numbers of those who, misled by a 
‘ fallacious amnesty, have avoided its ter- 
‘rible effects by escaping in a state of 
‘complete destitution.’ That went far to 
prove the truth of what had been asserted 
with reference to the monstrous conduct 
of Russia. He then proceeded to say, 
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that it was quite true, as had been elo- 
quently said by an hon. and learned friend 
of his, the member for Louth (Mr. Sheil) 
in a former debate on the Russo-Dutch 
Loan, that ‘‘there was a time when we 
might have interfered—when an Admiral 
in the Baltic might have interceded with 
more eloquence than a Minister at St. 
Petersburgh,” and that, now that Poland 
had perished, we could not avail ourselves 
of her misery, ‘ to make an entry of her 
wrongs in our fiscal ledger, to convert 
them into items of sordid calculation, and 
to balance the account with Poland’s 
best and noblest blood.” All that was 
quite true, but it was equally true, that if 
the strong language employed in the 
course of that debate by several hon. 
Members had been employed only one 
year ago, the effect might have been to have 
saved Poland, at least, from the depths of 
misery and desolation to which the tyranny 
of her barbarous oppressor had now re- 
duced her. Hewished to remind the House, 
that the Convention of 1815, on the faith 
of which the payment of the Russian 
Dutch Loan was continued to Russia, was 
inseparably connected with the whole of 
the general treaties between the Allied 
Powers in 1814 and 1815; and that one 
of the stipulations of those treaties was 
the preservation of the national independ- 
ence of Poland. He begged to ask what 
had been the conduct of Russia ever since 
1815? Had it been that of a civil and 
faithful ally towards this country, or had 
it not been directly the reverse? Imme- 
diately after Napoleon had been put down, 
Russia at once declared that her armies 
should retain possession of Poland, and 
should not give it up until she had re- 
established her power there, and her doing 
so at the moment that the general treaty 
was under consideration was, as the noble 
Lord opposite knew, almost the cause of 
the breaking out of a new war on that 
occasion. The subsequent conduct of 
Russia had been one series of unjustifiable 
aggressions on other nations—of territorial 
aggrandizement, and of violations of na- 
tional Jaw and national faith. The first 
case was that of the war with Persia, 
where, after having threatened the capital 
of that empire, the Shah was glad to pur- 
chase peace at the cost of some of the 
provinces on the borders of the Caspian 
Sea. The next war was with the same 
Power, and terminated in a similar way. 
Turkey was the next Power who was 
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destined to suffer from her rapacious and 
quarrelsome neighbour; and the unpro- 
voked war which ensued ended, as had all 
the preceding, in fresh territorial acquisi- 
tions on the part of Russia. Not con- 
tented, however, with interfering in the 
northern and eastern kingdoms of Europe 
and Asia, Russia must come into the Me- 
diterranean, and, by means of her counsels 
and influence, prevent the formation of 
constitutional Governments in Italy. Rus- 
sia, it was well known, was the principal 
moving Power in preventing the establish- 
ment of constitutional Governments in 
Naples, Piedmont, and the other States of 
Italy in 1823; and it was equally well 
known, that it was principally owing to 
the influence of Russia that France sent 
that unjustifiable expedition which she 
despatched into Spain. Next came the 
case of Poland, and it was not necessary 
for him to dwell upon the atrocious con- 
duct of Russia in that instance. The 
truth was, that the conduct of Russia 
ever since the peace of 1815 had been one 
series of aggressions on Powers with whom 
we were united by treaties and the bonds 
of amity and good faith. The object of 
his Motion was to give support and 
strength to those negotiations which he 
knew were at present being carried on by 
one of our Cabinet Ministers with Russia, 
and, after those few observations, he should 
conclude by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given notice. The hon. 
Member then moved the following Reso- 
lution :—* That it is the opinion of this 
House, that, in conformity to the spirit, 
though contrary to the letter of a treaty, 
dated 19th May, 1815, his Majesty has 
agreed to renew certain obligations to the 
Emperor of Russia; that the said treaty 
and obligations were connected with, or 
arose out of, the general treaties between 
the Allied Powers of 18]4 and 1815; 
that, therefore, in the opinion of this 
House, the Convention to the above effect 
affords his Majesty a special claim on the 
Power profiting by it, for a faithful inter- 
pretation of other engagements to which 
both Powers may have been contracting 
parties, and especially with regard to that 
concerning Poland.” 

Viscount Palmerston was not prepared 
to acquiesce in the Motion of the hon. 
Member, and he should therefore ask the 
House to agree to the previous question. 
He adopted that course, because, although 
there were many sentiments advanced by 
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the hon. Member, the propriety of which, 
as abstract questions, it was impossible to 
deny, such perhaps as that the due per- 
formance of treaties on the part of Eng- 
land gave her an additional claim for the 
strict fulfilment of treaties on the part of 
other Powers ; still there were reasons, in 
the particular case before the House, 
which did not, in his opinion, call for an 
affirmation of that principle, because the 
country had fulfilled its engagements with 
respect to the Russian-Dutch Loan. For 
this reason he should abstain from follow- 
ing the hon. Member through his reasoning 
on that subject, or from adverting to what 
had taken place in the former debates on 
the question of the loan. He could not, 
however, sit down without making one or 
two observations on the conduct which 
the hon. Member attributed to Russia in 
her negotiations, and in her contests with 
her neighbours or with the other powers 
of Europe. The hon. Member had par- 
ticularly charged Russia with pursuing a 
continued system of aggression throughout 
the whole of her transactions with Persia 
and Turkey. Now, he happened to know 
that Russia had in neither of the cases 
mentioned by the hon. Meniber been in 
ihe slightest degree the aggressor. Persia 
had provoked a contest by a long series of 
aggressions, and Turkey had, in spite of 
all remonstrances, seized Russian subjects 
and Russian property, and evaded all de- 
mands for redress. If it had not been so, 
the Government of the Duke of Welling- 
ton would not have permitted either Persia 
or Turkey to fall unaided before the power 
of Russia; and although Turkey persisted, 
there was an understanding between 
Russia and her allies that she was not to 
take any accessions of territory in Europe 
in the event of a successful issue of the 
contest. He would not go into the ques- 
tions raised by the hon. Member with 
respect to the supposed interference of 
Russia with Austria on the subject of 
Naples, nor with France in connection 
with Spain. The hon. Member could 
have nothing but surmise on which to 
found his opinions on these points, and he 
meant to confine himself purely to the 
facts. With respect to Poland, he could 
also say, without at all touching on the 
question of Russia having broken her 
faith to the Poles on the subject of a Con- 
stitution, that, in the late war, the Poles, 
not the Russians, were the aggressors, for 
they commenced the contest. Having 
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said thus much, in justice to what he 
knew, with respect to the conduct of 
Russia on the points mentioned by the 
hon. Member, it did not appear to him 
necessary to add anything more. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving the pre- 
vious question. 

Sir Charles Wetherell agreed with the 
noble Lord on the propriety of meeting 
the Motion with the previous question. 
He deprecated the language so frequently 
used in that House when the conduct of 
the emperor of Russia was the subject of 
debate; whatever might be said of that 
conduct, it did not appear to him that 
Russia had been guilty of any breach of 
treaty. 

Mr. Hume supported the Motion, and 
must say, notwithstanding the remarks of 
the noble Lord, that the whole conduct of 
Russia since 1816 had been marked by 
an unvarying spirit of aggression and du- 
plicity. The noble Lord had given no 
answer to that part of the speech of the 
hon. member for Rye which touched on 
the non-fulfilment of the Treaty of Vienna 
on the subject of Poland. He hoped the 
noble Lord would give some reply to that. 
As to Persia, it was well known that it 
had been abandoned by Mr. Canning to 
its fate. The fact was, that Mr. Canning 
did not find it convenient for England to 
oppose Russia at that time: and it was 
well known to the Court of Directors, and 
to every one connected with India, that 
this was the case. He agreed most fully 
with what had been stated by the hon. 
member for Rye on the propriety of de- 
manding a reciprocal fulfilment of trea- 
ties; and if the hon. member for Rye 
divided the House on the question, he 
would divide with him. 

Lord Robert Grosvenor conceived that, 
though Russia had a right to put down, 
as a sovereign state, the insurrection that 
broke out in Poland, as part of her terri- 
tories, she had no right to inflict severe 
and cruel punishment upon the Poles, 
after having induced them to submit by 
promises of forgiveness and mild treatment 
on returning to a sense of duty; or to 
make her success in quelling the insur- 
rection a means of destroying the liberties 
and the name of the Polish nation. It 
was now, perhaps, late to advert to a sub- 
ject which had occasioned so general an 
interest at the time; but he would, before 
he sat down, acquaint the House with the 
pleasing and gratifying fact that he had, 
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within the last three days, received intelli- 
gence, by letter, from Poland, that, owing, 
as it was believed, to the notice which had 
been taken of the sad condition and un- 
merited misfortunes of that brave people, 
the sentence of banishment to Siberia 
pronounced on some Polish noblemen, 
and others of note, who had distinguished 
themselves in the late imsurrection, had 
not been carried into execution, but their 
sentences had been mitigated by com- 
mand of the Russian government. He 
doubted whether the Treaty of Vienna 
gave this country a right to interfere, par- 
ticularly as he did not see what treaty 
had been broken, and he therefore should 
support the previous question. 

Sir Charles Forbes supported the Mo- 
tion, and said that he concurred with the 
hon. member for Middlesex in his opinion 
as to the Persian war. The true policy of 
this country was abandoned when Persia, 
in its conflict with the overgrown power 
of Russia, was left by this country to her 
fate. The tranquillity and safety of India 
required that Russia should have been 
prevented from making territorial acquisi- 
tions there, though she could not be pre- 
vented from avenging her wrongs—if 
wrong she had really sustained. 

Mr. Courtenay said, he should not, on 
this occasion, touch upon the questions of 
the right of Russia to attack Persia or 
subjugate afresh Poland. He should only 
say it was singular to hear from the noble 
Lord (Lord Robert Grosvenor), who 
held an office in the Household, lan- 
guage which went to reprobate the con- 
duct of the emperor of Russia, whilst he 
had exonerated him in his conduct to 
the Poles from the charge of having 
broken any existing treaty with Great 
Britain. He felt it his duty to vote for the 
previous question. 

Lord Sandon remarked, that the very 
act of the Congress of Vienna which had 
united the Grand Duchy of Warsaw to 
Russia, contained this article, that that 
Duchy should be re-united by the consti- 
tution it had to Russia. It must follow, 
of course, that when this constitution was 
gone and put an end to, the bond of union 
which united the Duchy to the empire of 
Russia was virtually dissolved. It would 
be recollected that when, at the Congress 
of Vienna, the Russian diplomatist laid 
claim to incorporate the whole of Poland 
with Russia, the minister of this country, 
Lord Castlereagh, with those of other 
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states remonstrated, and, had that course 
been persisted in, war would have been 
the result, in order to prevent that annex- 
ation of the whole territory and power of 
Poland to Russia, which was tamely ac- 
quiesced in by this country and France, 
contrary to their former declared policy 
and their obvious interests. Such an an- 
nexation must add great strength to the 
already overwhelming force of that gigan- 
tic Power which this moment seemed rea- 
dy to pour into the plains of Germany. 
How subtlely her intrigues and her policy 
had insinuated themselves into the lesser 
states of Germany, might be collected 
from the alarming fact, thata Polish gen- 
tleman of distinction had been, under the 
pretext of his being a Russian, surrendered 
up as acriminal, with his papers, by one 
of those lesser powers, from which it might 
have been hoped there was less reason to 
expect any mean truckling to any foreign 
dictation—he meant Hanover. It was, then, 
no idle terror which seemed to pervade 
the Congress of 1815, on the subject of 
the too gigantic power of Russia, and the 
dangers to be apprehended from the an- 
nexation of all Poland to the Russian em- 
pire. To prevent that was, then, an object 
of the just policy and true interests of 
England—but more especially was it our 
policy in the present case, of a despotic 
empire interfering with the small, independ- 
ent, and free states of Germany. The 
almost avowed policy of Russia, speaking 
through its instrument, the Diet, was, that 
no amelioration should take place in the 
governments of Europe. It became, 
therefore, the business of this country to 
express its feelings of dissatisfaction with 
the dark and mysterious policy of the new 
alliance formed against liberty inGermany, 
and on the Continent of Europe, by three 
of the greater European Powers. He did 
hope that, when the case of Poland had 
been mentioned, not a syllable would have 
been uttered, nor the slightest mention 
made, in that House of the good faith of 
Russia. Was there no infraction of the 
treaty alluded to alleged by the Poles ere 
they rose in revolt? Did the House really 
forget the pretended amnesty that was 
offered subsequent to the struggle, or the 
treacherous and hypocritical invitations 
which were held out to induce them, first 
to submit, and, lastly, to return from safety 
under the power of the cruel Russians ? 
Would men of honour and proper feeling 
talk, after these things, of good faith on 
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the partof Russia? God forbid! This he 


said in sincerity, because he was sorry to 
contemplate the possible effect which the 
assertions of two Members connected with 
his Majesty’s Government might have if 
they went abroad without note or comment 
—one (the noble Lord) descanting on the 
good faith of that aggressive government, 
and the other expressing himself satisfied 
that, in these outrages against humanity 
by Russia, no positive treaty had been 
broken. Could it for a moment be ques- 
tioned whether good faith had been kept 
in this instance by Russia with a Govern- 
ment that had gone so far to keep its en- 
gagements with Russia, as to the payment 
of the Russian-Dutch loan, and which 
kept all its engagements with the Russian 
and all other governments. He thought 
his Majesty’s Government had given way 
to considerations which might not be in 
accordance with the general sentiment out 
of doors, and which might hereafter dis- 
play itself, and burst forth very incon- 
veniently to the interests of the present 
Ministry out of doors, when a fit opportu- 
nity for taking the sense of the public 
might arise. For the emperor of Russia 
he entertained respect enough to believe 
that, if truth reached him, something be- 
neficial to the cause of humanity might 
arise, when he heard of that which possibly 
had not reached his ears, though inflicted 
by those sanguinary persons who were 
acting under his authority. If it could 
reach him, it was most likely to reach him 
through the debates of that House, and 
glad he was, to hear from the noble Lord 
that the Poles did attribute some of the 
mitigation of the sufferings and punish- 
ment to the debates that had already 
taken place within those walls. He could 
not go all the Jength of the hon. and gal- 
lant mover of the present Motion, nor did 
he wish to give it a decided negative. He 
should, however, put it to the discretion 
of that gallant Officer, whether it would 
not be better that the Motion should be 
withdrawn, after the debate that had taken 
place upon the subject. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that, anxious 
as he was to support the Motion of his 
gallant friend, and difficult as he found it 
to discover expressions which would con- 
vey, with adequate strength, the feelings 
with which he regarded the recent treat- 
ment of Poland ; he perfectly agreed with 
the noble Lord, that it was. expedient to 
avoid the use of strong and harsh epithets 
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towards the emperor of Russia. At the 
same time, it was necessary to use such 
words as might, in some degree, evince 
the indignation which the treatment of 
Poland by Russia must excite in every 
generous and honourable mind. He was 
convinced that there was not an honest 
man in the House—that there was not an 
honest man in the country—that there was 
not an honest man in the civilized world— 
who did not feel the deepest indignation 
at the conduct which Russia had pursued 
towards Poland. As, on the one hand, the 
conduct of Poland had created general 
admiration and sympathy, so, on the other 
hand, the conduct of her opponents had 
been so treacherous, so odious, so detest- 
able, that, as he had already observed, he 
could not find words sufficiently powerful 
to express his abhorrence of it. How far 
one individual might be the author of these 
atrocities, and deserving of execration, it 
was impossible to say, nor would he stop 
to inquire; but from the commencement 
of the crime—for the crime was only now 
committing—-the career was not yet com- 
pleted, but from the first, when false hopes 
ofterms were held out to the unfortunate 
Poles before Warsaw, and when they were 
induced to believe that something like 
justice would be dealt out to them, down 
to the present moment, the conduct of 
Russia had been one series of acts of the 
most barbarous and uncontrolled tyranny 
that had ever been exercised, and of which 
history could afford any example. It was 
true that in ancient history might be found 
one or two instances in which tyrants had 
engaged in the desperate attempt of ex- 
tirpating a nation, but that, in the present 
times, any country could be found capa- 
ble of endeavouring to commit such an 
atrocity with respect to another could not 
be believed, if proof of it were not too evi- 
dent in the conduct which had been pur- 
sued by Russia towards the brave but 
unhappy Poles. And yet the hon, and 
learned member for Boroughbridge had 
had the—what should he call it ?—the 
hardihood to assert, that in the contest 
which had taken place between Poland 
and Russia, the Poles were the aggressors: 
that Poland, by its conduct, drew upon 
it the vengeance of Russia. This was the 
first time, that he (Sir Francis Burdett) 
had heard such an assertion ; and he most 
sincerely believed that the hon. and learn- 
ed member for Boroughbridge stood single 
and alone in that House, and in the world, 
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1221 Poland— 
in declaring that Russia had not been the 
aggressor. 


Sir Charles Wetherell said, across the 
Table, that he had not said what the hon. 
Baronet imputed to him. What he had 
said was, that Russia had not been guilty 
of the breach of any treaty. 

Sir Francis Burdett was glad to hear 
the hon, and learned Gentleman’s dis- 
claimer ; he was glad to be now enabled 
to declare his conviction, that there was 
not a single man in the country who 
would assert that Russia had not been the 
aggressor. 

Sir Charles Wetherell observed, that 
he had not expressed any opinion on the 
subject. 

Sir Francis Burdett could not help ad- 
miring the self-control which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had manifested in 
abstaining from the expression of an 
opinion which it wasimpossible but that, 
in common with every humane and 
honourable man, he must entertain on the 
subject, although he did not think it pru- 
dent to state it. He (Sir Francis Burdett) 
felt deeply ashamed of the conduct which 
had been pursued by England, and by 
Europe, throughout the transaction to 
which he had been alluding. The time 
had now, perhaps, gone by, when any be- 
neficial results of importance could be 
effected by their interference; but it was 
impossible for any one to say what might 
have been the happy consequences, had the 
Powers of Europe, which had guaranteed 
to Poland the possession of a constitution, 
such as it was (and which was far short of 
what it ought to have been), had deter- 
mined, not for the benefit of Poland alone, 
but for objects which the common sense 
and the sound policy of all Europe mani- 
festly pointed out, to press Russia to ad- 
here to those arrangements towards Po- 
land to which she was bound by the Treaty 
of Vienna. Instead of doing so, however, 
abandoning all honourable feeling towards 
Poland, abandoning all sense of what was 
due to their own interests, they humbled 
Europe to the insolent pretensions of 
Russia. Had a different course been pur- 
sued, had the faith of treaties been observ- 
ed, had Prussia been considered as neutral 
ground for one party as for the other, the 
Poles would have succeeded, and the 
peace of Europe, instead of being threat- 
ened as it now was with momentary dis- 
turbance, would have been secured. The 
Poles would have been triumphant, and 
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would have achieved their independence, 
instead of having lost everything but their 
character and their national glory, which 
former achievements had rendered im- 
perishable. 


“ sunt hic etiam sua premia laudi, 
Sant lachryme rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 


The fate of Poland had roused the sym- 
pathies of all Europe, and the government 
of France had found it difficult to repress 
the generous sympathies of its subjects in 
favour of the Poles. Supported, then, by 
the whole of Europe, if, at the crisis of the 
fate of Poland, England had declared her- 
self, and a French army had moved, 
Russia would not have ventured to con- 
tinue the contest ; and he was convinced, 
that, if she had ventured to continue it, 
she would have been defeated. But it 
might be said, that England was not in a 
state to go to war. If, indeed, we were 
so lowered and enfeebled, why did we re- 
tain our Ambassadors at the various Courts 
of Europe? Was it in order that we might 
have our influence disregarded—that 
England, once so respected, should be 
with impunity insulted? If such were, 
indeed, our sad condition, it would be 
much better to revert to the policy which 
had been pursued by the wise Elizabeth— 
to withdraw our Ambassadors, and not to 
pretend to interfere when we had no means 
of rendering such interference effectual. 
If so, how different was our present cha- 
racter from that described by the poet in 
the last century :— 

‘<*Tis Britain’s care to watch o’er Europe’s fate, 
And hold in balance each contending state ; 

To threaten bold presumptuous kings with war, 
And answer her afflicted neighbour’s pray’r. 

The Dane and Swede, rous’d up by fierce alarms, 
Bless the wise conduct of her pious arms ; 

Soon as her fleets appear their terrors cease, 

And all the northern world lieshush’d in peace,” 
He sincerely believed, however, that what 
he had supposed, would have been actually 
the case; he sincerely believed that we 
should not have been compelled to go to 
war; but, if we had been so compelled, 
of this he was convinced, that in a more 
glorious, and, in all human probability, a 
more triumphant contest, this country had 
never been, and could never bé, engaged. 
He was persuaded, that the false colossal 
power of Russia was, in a great measure, 
owing to the intrigues, the treachery, the 
pusillanimity, the trickery, the cowardice, 
which had been manifested by the other 
nations of Europe, who quietly looked on 
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country had lately unnecessarily — cer- 
tainly generously, perhaps chivalrously— 
performed our part of the contract entered 
into in the year 1815. Was it too much to 
insist that Russia should perform her part 
of that contract, the most important por- 
tion of which related to the arrangements 
respecting Poland? How disgraceful was 
it to England, after having been, for a 
century and a half, considered as the 
great arbitrator of Europe, after having en- 
joyed the high character of being the pro- 
tector of weak States against the oppression 
of the strong, to abstain from enforcing en- 
gagements towards a weak state to which 
engagement she was a party. How dis- 
graceful, after having been thus principal, 
to become thus subordinate! We had 
been busy enough in other matters. But 
the independence of Poland was infinitely 
more essential to the welfare of Europe 
than the state of Belgium, about which 
we had been so long and deeply engaged. 
He by no means felt sure that Russia had 
not been playing us off on the subject of 
Belgium, in a manner that ought to and 
would render us the laughing-stock of 
Europe. Nothing was more probable than 
that she had engaged us in the pursuit of 
a minor object, that she might with the 
less interruption obtain solid advantages 
elsewhere. In his opinion, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that Russia should be 
called upon to fulfil her part of the agree- 
ment concjuded in 1815. Poland had an 
undoubted right to call on the other 
Powers of Europe to maintain her in that 
state of independence, such as it was, al- 
though not such as it ought to have been, 
which was assured to her by the Treaty of 
1815. Let it be recollected, that the 
noble Lord who was the English Minister 
on that occasion (Lord Castlereagh) was 
not likely to be influenced by motives of 
excessive generosity or any great attach- 
ment to freedom ; but, that, looking at the 
subject with the cold eye of an English 
statesman, he insisted on Poland’s being 
made an independent state. In sucha 
condition she had been placed by the 
Treaty of 1815; and from that condition 
she could not be displaced without the 
deepest shame to ithe rest of Europe. 
When we saw what was passing in Europe 
—when we saw the liberties of Germany 
annihilated—when we saw the |independ- 
ence of Poland destroyed—when we saw 
Italy in the possession of a conqueror, when 
we saw the whole European Continent ex- 
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posed to the risk of being subjugated by a 
new Holy Alliance of two or three great 
despotic powers, it was high time (unless 
indeed it was now too late), if we had not 
entirely abandoned our ancient character 
— if we still pretended to any influence in 
foreign policy—if we had not sunk from 
onc of the greatest powers of Europe to 
one of the least—if we had not ceased to 
inspire the awe and respect with which the 
other nations used formerly to ask, ‘‘ What 
will England do; what will England say ?” 
If we had not forfeited all the attention 
which in no very remote days our power 
commanded —if we had not become mean, 
impotent, and pusillanimous, it was high 
time to show ourselves, and to assert our 
character. Unless we did so, the divine 
command would soon be reversed in 
Europe. Instead of ‘‘ Let there be light,” 
the general declaration would be ‘‘ Let 
there be no light; let there be universal 
darkness; let everything be subjected to 
military power.” It was not for England 
that he entertained any apprehension; 
even were all the nations of the world 
combined against her. But he could not 
avoid entertaining some feelings for hu- 
manity generally—some sympathy for the 
condition of other countries. He knew that 
sentimentality and politics had little con- 
nexion; nor, indeed, did he wish to be 
considered sentimental. But looking at 
the subject on other grounds, he con- 
tended, that we had a great interest in 
maintaining the independence of the small- 
er States of Europe. Could any one who 
duly considered the subject deny, that it 
was a most mistaken policy which had al- 
lowed Austria to ravage Italy that delight- 
ful country, the seat of so many classical 
recollections, the cradle of the arts—that 
country so full of genius, so abounding with 
all that tended to the refinement and 
civilization of society? Would any one 
deny that it was a most mistaken policy 
to allow Italy to be plundered and 
pillaged bythe Austrian military—by men 
who had not the sense to see the irrepa- 
rable evils which they were inflicting, and 
who, thinking of nothing but squeezing 
out of the unhappy Italians everything 
they could at the moment cbtain, were 
utterly unconscious of the destructive re- 
sults that must be the consequence of their 
cupidity? These were outrages which 
England ought never to have permitted. 
She ought never to have permitted Italy 
to be chained, like Prometheus, to a barren 
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rock, while the Austrian vulture was prey- 
ing on its vitals. Just and extensive views 
of our own interest would have prevented 
us allowing a nation to be enslaved, from 
the freedom of which the whole world, and 
no Power more assuredly than ourselves, 
would have derived the greatest benefits. 
Vain was the hope to keep up a good un- 
derstanding with Governments capable of 
acting as Russia and Austria had acted, 
and prone to constant aggression, and 
which would parcel out the world between 
them if England permitted the continuance 
of such unwise, such impolitic, such atro- 
cijus proceedings. Hitherto, however, 
Russia had been most fortunate. She had 
been permitted to take what she pleased 
from every neighbour whom she chose to 
invade. Look at her conduct towards 
Persia. But, with our possessions in India, 
had we not a good right to say to Russia, 
“we know nothing of the merits of your 
quarrel with Persia, but you shall not 
take possession of provinces in Persia, 
the possession of which by you will en- 
danger the security of the British provinces 
in India? Inthe present altered state of 
the civilized world, all the former notions 
respecting the balance of power had be- 
come obsolete ; the only balance of power 
worth our thinking about was a strict al- 
liance between France and England. 
That effected, England and France, inde- 
pendent of all treaties, had a right to say 
to the other Powers of Europe, ‘‘ you may 
go to war if you please, but you shall not 
endanger the general peace and happiness 
of the world by any encroachments on ter- 
titory. We do not pretend to be any 
judges of the merits of your quarrels, but 
we are very good judges of what is ne- 
cessary for our own safety ; and encroach- 
ments on territory you shall not make.” 
In the next place, he begged to ask why 
it was, that England should pay for the 
establishment of Prince Otho on the throne 
of Greece? Was it not for the purpose 
of maintaining the balance of power in 
Europe, and the a of nations 
throughout the world? Now, then, sup- 
pose that, after we had gone to all the ex- 
pense of settling the affairs and govern- 
meut of Greece, the emperor of Russia 
should think proper to seize upon it, would 
they not be liable to have the same argu- 
ments urged against them, and the prin- 
ciple propounded that it was not worth 
while to go to war for Greece? For 
himself, he thought that this country would 
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have been perfectly justified, even upon 
conservative principles, in going to war 
at the time the Poles were struggling, and 
struggling successfully against the tyranny 
of Russia. It would have been, in his 
opinion, at once a glorious, a politic, and 
a safe war. The mere appearance of a 
British fleet in the -Baltic would, he was 
well convinced, have decided the ques- 
tion of Poland’s independence. He con- 
curred entirely with the hon. and gallant 
Colonel (Colonel Evans), and would sup- 
port his Motion, even at this late period— 
“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 
The favourable moment for action was 
gone by, and they had, perhaps, fallen 
among the shoals and quicksands; but let 
them at least come to an understanding, 
and determine either to save our honour 
or our money. He repeated that he was 
ready to support the gallant Member’s 
Motion, and he hoped his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would insist upon the perform- 
ance, upon their part, of the stipulations 
made at the Treaty of Vienna, in behalf 
of Poland. If that country were suffered 
to remain in its present state, it would be 
a disgrace to Europe. 

Sir Charles Wetherell explained, that 
he was not a Baronet, and that the hon. 
Baronet—whose compeer he could not 
claim the honour of being—had attributed 
sentiments to him which he had never ut- 
tered. 

Lord John Russell said, that his hon. 
friend had just favoured them with an un- 
expected oration upon all the foreign re- 
lations, and the whole foreign policy of 
this country. He made this observation, 
not for the purpose of remonstrating with 
his hon. friend—he rather envied him. He 
envied him for the easiness with which, after 
praising the moderation of the noble Lord 
(Lord Sandon) he passed to the most vio- 
lent invectives against all the Governments 
of Europe with which we were in alliance. 
He envied him, too, the bellicose tone 
which he felt himself at liberty to assume. 
The hon. Baronet he believed, had laid 
down no less than eight questions, on 
which he would goto war. Persia, Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, 
and Poland. His hon. friend would throw 
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those arrangements, with respect to Italy, 
for instance, were made binding by the 
very treaties to which he appealed. He 
envied the hon, Baronet his enthusiasm ; 
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but for himself he certainly did not feel 
justified either as a Member of the Go- 
vernment or of the House of Commons, in 
giving utterance to such sentiments. On 
the contrary, he felt bound to shrink from 
sentiments, the tendency of which would 
lead us direct to war. However highly 
the liberties of Europe were to be prized, 
the blood of Englishmen was to be prized 
also, and it was not, above all, to be lavished 
in a cause in which the liberties of Europe 
might not prosper, but the interests of 
England were sure to suffer. The noble 
Lord then went over the history of the 
Treaty of Vienna, and proceeded to say, 
that he acknowledged there had been a 
breach of the Constitution granted to Po- 
land on the part of Russia—that then a 
conspiracy was formed, and an insurrec- 
tion took place in Warsaw rather than in 
Poland, and the Russian garrison was ex- 
pelled. In the course of the struggle, the 
insurgent Polesafterwards proclaimed, that 
the throne of Poland had for ever passed 
from the house of the emperor of Russia ; 
and from thenceforward it was evident, 
that the struggle was one of life and death. 
The emperor of Russia was pledged to 
use his whole military power to crush 
Poland, and the Poles to contend to the 
uttermost against the domination of Russia. 
The appeal, too, made by the Poles to 
their countrymen in Austria and Prussia 
naturally alarmed those governments ; and 
he really was surprised when he heard his 
hon. friend talking of the mere appearance 
of a fleet in the Baltic putting an end to 
the struggle. On the contrary, there 
would inevitably have been a most despe- 
rate contest throughout Europe, in which 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia would be on 
one side, and England and France, with 
the States who were struggling for liberty, 
on the other. Therefore, although he 
grieved for Poland, he did not think that 
any British statesman could be found to 
undertake the responsibility ofcomingdown 
to that House to ask the country to enter 
upon such a war, If the principles of the 
hon. Baronet were acted upon, the re- 
sult would be that we should be bound 
to go to war to support any insurrec- 
tion in favour of liberty whenever it 
might take place, without considering its 
prudence or its probability of success. 
Against such a proposition as that, he 
felt it his duty to enter his protest. He 
would not attempt to follow his hon. 
friend through the great diversity of topics 
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introduced in his speech, but must ob- 
serve, that it seemed rather inconsistent in 
his hon. friend, who censured the Go- 
vernment for not interfering even to the 
extent of a war, on behalf of Poland, it 
was rather inconsistent in him to blame 
the Government for having interfered in 
the case of Greece. Was the Greek loan, 
which held out a prospect of immense ad- 
vantage to Greece, at little or no risk to 
this country, offensive to his hon. friend, 
on account of the economy of the mea- 
sure, by which we put an end to Greek 
anarchy and disturbance? Would his 
hon. friend risk a war for Poland, and yet 
blame the Ministry for guaranteeing the 
interest of a loan of 800,000/. to Greece ? 
Did his hon. friend at one and the same 
time censure the Government for interfer- 
ing, and for non-intervention ? Ministers 
had pursued a wise and temperate course. 
They abstained from interference, where 
the risk was great, and the chance of suc- 
cessful intervention doubtful; they inter- 
posed their good offices, when they found 
that the result would be highly advant- 
ageous, and the cost insignificant. His 
hon. friend had described England as 
being the laughing-stock of the world, on 
account of her pacific policy; this was a 
charge so generally made against all 
moderate Governments, and made upon 
such insufficient grounds, as not to demand 
more than asimple denial. There were 
also a few persons to be found in every 
country, who exclaimed, if the Govern- 
ment refused to go to war on trifling occa- 
sions, that the foreign policy was weak 
and ridiculous. Such statements were 
seldom entitled to much attention; least 
of all in the present case, wherein the Go- 
vernment had pursued a wise and tem- 
perate line of policy. Far better was it 
to adopt such a course of moderation, 
than, for the sake of a feather or a trophy, 
to take steps that might have endangered 
the peace of Europe. With respect to 
the Motion of the hon. member for Rye, 
whatever propriety there might be in the 
British Government appealing to Russia 
for a liberal interpretation, and large per- 
formance of her treaties, on the ground of 
the good faith of England, with respect to 
her own engagements to Russia, it would 
be exceedingly wrong, and might be raised 
into an improper precedent, were the 
House of Commons to interfere in relation 
to such a subject. In conclusion, the 
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ing for the previous question, if the hon, 
and gallant Member refused to withdraw 
his Motion, 

Mr. Ewart said, he was always most 
anxious to preserve peace, because he 
thought the prosperity of the country de- 
pended upon it; but still he must call 
upon the gallant Member to press his Mo- 
tion, because such discussions as these in 
the British House of Commons would 
tend to serve the cause of freedom all over 
Europe. 

Sir Robert Inglis did not believe, that 
the people of Engiand, or the constituents 
of the hon. Baronet opposite, were willing 
to risk a general war for the sake of any 
abstract principle. This country had 
other duties to perform, besides aiding in- 
surrections, however justifiable they might 
be in the eyes of those who originated 
them, He understood, that the present 
Ministry had come into office upon the 
principles of Reform, retrenchment, and 
non-interference, and it would be most 
inconsistent with that policy to embroil 
this country in the quarrels of others. If 
any thing could justify the insurrection of 
Poland, it was the atrocities committed 
by the Russians at Warsaw. Atthe same 
time, he could not allow that this country 
ought to be hurried into a war. He should 
therefore concur in the Motion for the 
previous question. 

Mr. Ewart wished to be understood, as 
deprecating war as much as any man, and 
he believed, that supporting the Motion 
was more likely to discourage than encou- 

age war. 

Sir John M. Doyle said, that he should 
support the Motion of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member, with whose sentiments on 
this question he fully concurred. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham could not bring him- 
self toagree tothe Motion, which hethought 
was in substance a declaration of war 
against Russia. Asfar as he could trust the 
judgment of any of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, he felt disposed to trust that of the 
noble Lord, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs upon the present occasion. 
Some hon. Members appeared to think, 
that a simple expression of sentiment on 
the part of England would have been suf- 
ficient to prevent Russia from pursuing 
the line of conduct which she had adopt- 
ed with respect to Poland; but that was 
merely matter of conjecture, and he did 
not wish to witness any such expression 
of sentiment, unless we were fully prepared 
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to act upon it in case of necessity. On 
the whole, he thought it would be better 
for us to endeavour to settle our own dif- 
ferences at home, than to adopt the dan- 
gerous course of entering into hostile reso- 
lutions against a power, which a few days 
ago we had attempted to conciliate, as a 
joint pacificator in the affairs of Holland 
and Belgium, 

Sir Francis Vincent said, that he did 
not wish the vote he should give to-night 
to be interpreted into a vote in favour of 
awar. He did not think, that the Reso- 
lutions now proposed at all bore the cha- 
racter just assigned to them. He believed, 
that its only effect would be to make the 
emperor of Russia more carefully con- 
sider the course he was about to pursue. 
That was an object which he thought all 
must be desirous to attain, and that ob- 
ject he was sure could not be attained by 
mean truckling to any power, because it 
was thought greater than some others. 
He should support the Resolutions as an 
expression of opinion that must have a 
beneficial effect. 

Colonel Evans, in reply, said, that he 
did not believe his Resolutions would have 
the effect of producing a war; if he did, 
he should not have proposed them, for he 
thought, that the object he had in view 
could be obtained in a more certain and 
better way by other means. He had the 
greatest respect for the general good judg- 
ment of the noble Lord, and he did not 
wish to embarrass the Government by any 
proceeding he now proposed; but he felt 
it his duty to take the sense of the House 
on this question. 

No division, however, took place; the 
Motion having been withdrawn. 


QUALIFICATIONS UNDERTHE REFORM 
Act.] Colonel Evans rose to call the 
attention of the House to the Motion 
of which he had given notice, respecting 
the great numbers of the town and bo- 
rough constituency, who would be found 
disfranchised at the next general election. 
He observed, that there ought not to be a 
single place in the condition in which he 
feared the far greater part of the metropo- 
litan boroughs would be found. In the 
parish of St. James, for instance, there 
were 3,000 inhabitants who would be 
qualified to vote in respect of the houses 
they occupied, but owing to the greater 
part of them not having paid their poor- 
rates, he believed there would be but 
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891 voters in that parish. It was true 
there were 1,600 who had paid their 
assessed taxes, but only 891 who had 
paid poor-rates, and it was reasonable, 
therefore, to suppose that the lesser num- 
ber alone was entitled to the elective fran- 
chise. He might, however, add, that the 
oldest collector in the parish had inform- 
ed him, that there were not more than 
200 voters. In Lambeth, again, the num- 
bers of those who were entitled to votes 
was very inconsiderable. In the parish 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, there were 
2,600 persons who occupied houses that 
would give the elective franchise ; but, out 
of these, there were only 1,200 who had 
paid their assessed taxes,and, consequently 
that must be the highest number of per- 
sons in that parish entitled to a vote. In 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, there were 
not more than 1,200 who would be en- 
titled to a vote; and in ihe populous 
parish of Marylebone, where there were 
10,000 rated houses of sufficient value to 
confer the franchise, there were but 
2,900 persons who had paid their rates 
and taxes. If the rest of the boroughs 
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throughout the kingdom were, as he had 
no doubt they were, in the same situation, 


there would be at least two-thirds of those 
entitled to their franchise, deprived of it 
by the present conditions stated in the 
Reform Bill; so that, if the borough 
voters of the kingdom amounted to 
300,000, there would be, out of that num- 
ber, 200,000 deprived of their elective 
franchise. The noble Lord opposite had 
given notice of his intention to bring in a 
bill to remedy this evil, by changing the 
day, now fixed at the 20th of July, to the 
20th of August. That change would not 
be sufficient. The present was the worst 
time of the year for making payments. 
It was not the time when the retail dealer, 
or the merchant, or manufacturer, received 
their money, and the agricultural part of 
the population had that produce, from 
which they expected to get their money, 
yet ungathered in their fields. As a proof 
that these circumstancesaffected all classes, 
he might mention, that there was not one 
qualified voter in the whole of Russell- 
square; and as a contrast to that, at least 
with respect to the condition of the in- 
habitants, there were, in Windmill-street, 
only two voters. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought something ought to be 
done, that so large a body of people 
might not be disfranchised, and he should 
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therefore move the following Resolutions :— 

“ Resolved, That, in regard to the num- 
bers of the Elective Constituency, whether 
of the metropolitan cities and districts, or 
in the towns generally throughout the 
kingdom, the expectations contemplated 
by the Legislature, held out by the Go- 
vernment, and entertained by the country, 
are now found to be entirely erroneous, in 
so far as relates to the next general elec- 
tion, under the Act for the Reform of Par- 
liament lately passed. 

‘“‘ That, in some places there is even a 
doubt whether there will be any consti- 
tuency at all to vote at the next election, 
excepting old corporate freemen; while, 
in many others, instead of the franchise 
being enlarged, as was generally stated, 
and believed would be the case, it will 
actually bediminished and cut down to one- 
fourth, one-sixth, or to even a still less frac- 
tional part of the extent of elective right 
previously enjoyed bythose towns respect- 
ively ; and that a similar disfranchise- 
ment, miscalculation, or delusion, must 
be admitted as to the newly-created bo- 
roughs. 

‘“‘ That this most unlooked-for and dan- 
gerous result, as affecting the composition 
of the next Parliament, is partly attribut- 
able to the severe and restrictive operation 
of certain clauses of the said Act, especially 
the 27th, 23rd, 44th, and 80th, requiring, 
as a qualification, payment of rates and 
taxes before specified days, and previous 
to the periods on which these dues are 
more usually levied ; partly to the distress 
occasioned to the industrious classes, by 
the long-protracted resistance to the mea- 
sure of Reform, and the consequent stag- 
nation of trade; also to omissions or in- 
attention, designedly or otherwise, of the 
rate and tax collectors; and to misun- 
derstandings respecting dates and other 
matters of a supposed confused, contra- 
dictory, or complicated tenor, which there 
was not time enough between the promul- 
gation of the Actand the periods mentioned 
to clear up sufficiently for general guid- 
ance. 

“ That the same might be obviated in 
respect to the next election, by substitut- 
ing in regard to poor-rates, the ‘ 25th 
day of December last ;’ and with regard 
to assessed taxes, the ‘10th day of 
October last,’ in lieu of the words, ‘ sixth 
day of April last,’ wherever the latter date 
occurs in said Act, in reference to bo- 
roughs—thus tendering all voters eligi- 
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ble, who had paid by the 20th of July 
last their poor-rates, due at Christmas, 
and their assessed taxes, due the 10th of 
last October. 

“ And that it is therefore indispensa- 
ble, in the opinion of this House, that a 
short remedial bill be introduced during 
the present Session of Parliament, to the 
above, or an equal effect, in order to pro- 
vide some remedy, at least for the present 
year, against the fatal error and disfran- 
chisement thus discovered to arise in the 
working of the restrictive clauses referred 
to in said Act.” 

The Speaker, after looking at the Reso- 
lutions, observed, that the third portion 
of the Resolutions declared, that it was 
indispensable, that a short remedial bill 
should be introduced, in order to provide 
some remedy for the evils which the pre- 
vious portion of the Resolutions had 
exposed. If that Resolution should be 
carried, it would be declaring the opinion 
of the House, that a bill of the kind there 
described should be brought in, and the 
House would, in fact, be giving leave to 
bring in a bill without a title, and without a 
formally declared object. 

Sir Francis Burdett thought, that his 
hon. and gallant friend had better with- 
draw the Motion, as he was sure it was 
sufficient to call the attention of the Mi- 
nisters to it, since they must feel as strong 
a desire as himself to correct the error. 
He understood, that the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had given 
notice of a bill, to remedy the evils of 
which his hon. and gallant friend had 
spoken, and truly, if it was intended that 


‘the Reform Act should be such as to 


satisfy the desires of those who had so 
earnestly called for it at the hands of the 
Government, some remedy must be afford- 
ed. He thought the day should be post- 
poned from the 20th of July to the 20th 
of September; but he thought further, 
that the right to exercise the franchise 
should depend, not on the actual payment 
of the taxes, but on the liability to pay 
them, unless it could be shown, that the 
individual liable would be totally unable, 
under any circumstances, to make the 
payment. He recommended his hon. and 
gallant friend to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Government, especially as 
the noble Lord had already taken up the 
subject. 

Lord Althorp thought, that his hon. 
and gallant friend must have exaggerated 
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in a very material degree the effect of the 
clauses to which he had alluded. With 
respect to scot-and-lot voters, it should 
be recollected, that none would be dis- 
franchised who had tendered the payment 
of their rates and taxes, due at Lady-day, 
by the 20th of July last. The fact of 
actual payment before that time was not 
necessary to the qualification. The offer 
to pay was sufficient. The only case 
in which a scot-and-lot voter would be 
disfranchised was, where he was actually 
unable to pay. With respect to other 
rights of voting, he must say, that he 
thought it very extraordinary, that any 
mistake or any difficulty should have 
arisen, because long discussions on that 
particular provision of the Act, which 
rendered it necessary that those who were 
desirous of voting should pay up their 
rates and taxes by a certain specified time, 
had taken place on many occasions in 
that House, while the measure was under 
its consideration. Indeed, since the 
month of December last, every person 
must have been acquainted with the ex- 
istence of such a provision, and conse- 
quently must have had ample time to 
comply with it. A complaint, however, 
had been made to him, that, in many in- 
stances, where persons had tendered their 
rates to the collectors, the collectors had 
refused to receive them. Now, according 
to the view which he took of the subject, 
it certainly appeared to him to be quite 
consistent with the principle and spirit of 
the Reform Act, to introduce an Amend- 
ment, to obviate the injustice which would 
result if those persons who had tendered 
their rates should be disqualified. His 
hon. and gallant friend, in the Resolutions 
which he had submitted, proposed to alter 
one of the main provisions of the Act, and 
to substitute an Amendment, which ought 
to have been made the matter of discus- 
sion while the Bill was under the consi- 
deration of the House. He (Lord Althorp) 
should certainly be very sorry now to see 
such an alteration made in the principle 
of the Bill. His hon. friend (Sir Francis 
Burdett) behind him had intimated the 
propriety of delaying the period for the 
payment of rates and taxes, to September 
or October. The result of such a delay 
would be to procrastinate the time at 
which the registration could commence, 
until a most inconvenient period. The 
object of the proposition, which it was his 
intention to propose to the House simply 
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was, that all persons who had tendered 
the payment of their rates and taxes 
should, for the purposes of this Act, be 
considered as having paid them. There 
was, he admitted, a difficulty in point of 
form in making any alteration whatever in 
this Act; because it did not contain the 
declaratory clause usually placed at the 
end of bills, to enable the House to make 
any Amendments in it in the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament. There were, however, 
several precedents in which Amendments 
had been made in the same Session in bills 
which, like the Reform Act, did not con- 
tain the usual declaratory clause. One 
of these occurred in the year 1757, when 
an Act was passed for enlarging the time 
at which the first meeting of the Commis- 
sioners for putting in force the provisions 
of an Act, passed in that Session, should 
take place. An instance very nearly 
similar occurred in the year 1765; but, in 
the year 1795, an Amendment was allow- 
ed to be made in an Act, which had been 
passed under circumstances which he con- 
sidered very analogous to the present. He 
alluded to the Act which was passed in 
that year for allowing further time for per- 
sons to take out certificates for wearing hair 
powder, In the present instance he pro- 
posed to allow scme further time for per- 
sons to complete their qualifications as 
voters under the Reform Act. He cer- 
tainly did not wish to press that Amend- 
ment forward, except with the general 
concurrence of the House; but, consider- 
ing that many persons who had all the 
disposition to pay their rates and taxes, 
and would have done so but for the con- 
duct of the collectors, would be disap- 
pointed unless some alteration were made, 
he hoped that he should be allowed to in- 
troduce an Amendment to the extent to 
which he had alluded. He should there- 
fore move, as an Amendment tothe Reso- 
lutions proposed by his hon. and gallant 
friend, for leave to bring in a Bill to 
allow further time for persons to pay their 
poor-rates, pursuant to an Act of Parlia- 
ment, passed in the present Session, en- 
titled ‘‘ An Act to Amend the Represent- 
ation of the People of England and 
Wales.” 

Mr. Herries thought the House would 
agree with him in saying, that this was 
one of the most important propositions 
that could be submitted to the House. 
He said a most important proposition. 
The House had, after a most deliberate 
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and long discussion, passed a measure of 
immense importance, which was declared 
solemnly and repeatedly to be received as 
a final measure. The proposition now 
made was to alter one of the most im- 
portant provisions of the Bill. He con- 
tended that was the fact; and it should be 
considered, too, that this alteration was 
proposed at the shortest notice possible, 
and at a period of the Session when many 
Members could not by possibility attend. 
It was an alteration, too, proposed in 
defiance of, and in contradiction to, the 
settled and declared rules of Parliament. 
He considered the alteration as most im- 
portant, for it affected the nature of the 
new franchise ; it altered that great princi- 
ple, and, therefore, he contended it was 
most important. Besides, if the noble 
Lord again opened the subject of the Act, 
who could say where the changes would 
stop? Let the noble Lord look around 
him, and he must see that the alteration 
he intended would not satisfy those who 
required changes. To the alteration 
suggested by the noble Lord he did not 
so much object for its own character, as 
he did because it was in opposition to the 
rules of Parliament, and it would opena 
question which could not be opened with- 
out great danger. The alteration was not 
worth the risk, There was no object to be 
gained of sufficient importance to justify 
the proposition, If it were adopted it 
would go far towards realizing the antici- 
pations of the opponents of the Bill, who 
had said it would open the door to change, 
and that change after change would be 
demanded and conceded. To that asser- 
tion the framers of the Bill had said, “‘ No, 
we will abide by the Bill, and resist all 
change.” Nothing had transpired with 
which the House was acquainted, what- 
ever information the noble Lord might 
possess, to justify the proposition, The 
words of the Act were plain beyond dis- 
pute ; their propriety had been fully and 
deliberately discussed, and the Act was 
passed six weeks before the 20th of July, 
the date by which the rates were to be 
paid. If this alteration were made, others 
must follow. The alteration proposed by 
the noble Lord would satisfy only a very 
small number of persons, and would afford 
a dangerous precedent to others to insist 
upon further change. He, therefore, en- 
treated the noble Lord to pause before he 
persevered in his proposition. He was not 
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of the alteration—namely, that a legal 
tender of payment of rates should be 
deemed, for the purposes of the Act, an 
actual payment, but further than that he 
could not go. 

The Solicitor General regretted to ob- 
serve such a spirit of opposition to the 
Amendment of his noble friend. The 
question was undoubtedly important, be- 
cause it was whether the public was to 
derive from the Reform Act the benefits 
they had a right to expect. If the great 
mass of the intended new constituency 
were thus deprived of their franchise, the 
people would lose the fair fruits of the 
measure. If he thought that the new 
electors held their franchise in such light 
estimation, that they wilfully neglected to 
qualify themselves, he should, in that case, 
oppose any proposition to give them a 
benefit of which he should consider them 
unworthy ; but he was persuaded that it 
was solely from misconception that they 
had omitted to take those steps which 
alone could give them the right of voting. 
But it was a narrow view of the question 
to suppose that the elective franchise had 
been given to a few individuals for their 
own private benefit. They held it for the 
good of the people in general, and if they 
wilfully refused to exercise it, they were 
guilty of a species of treason against the 
public, They evidently did not act from 
wilfulness, but from ignorance; and the 
point, therefore, to be considered was, 
whether Parliament ought not to grant a 
reasonable time for the payment of rates 
and taxes? It was, of course, merely 
accidental that the defect had occurred, 
and it would be highly unbecoming in 
Parliament not to remedy it, The object 
was not to vary the principle of the Reform 
Act in the slightest degree ; and if there 
were no rule of Parliament to render the 
course impossible, nothing could be more 
just and necessary than that the alteration 
should be made. He recollected that the 
hon, Gentlemen opposite declared, on the 
passing of the Reform Bill, that they would 
do everything in their power to make the 
Bill as effective as possible. He, there- 
fore, could not but suppose that they 
would cordially join in giving full practical 
effect to the measure, by rendering the new 
constituency qualified tovote. Unless the 
Reform Act were to be a dead letter—to 
expire in its birth—the House which had 
adopted the Act was bound to make it 
perfect, 
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Sir Edward Sugden said, there was no 
precedent for such a proposition as the 
present. The cases quoted by the noble 
Lord did not resemble the present. In 
those instances the object of the Legis- 
lature was to relieve persons from penalties 
unintentionally imposed. But he would 
not stickle at forms; he would at once say, 
that if there was any real cause of griev- 
ance he should desire to remedy it, Now, 
would the noble Lord say that, of his own 
knowledge, there was, he would not say a 
large, but a considerable class of voters 
who had tendered their rates, and the 
payment had been refused? He had 
heard of no one case; but if the noble 
Lord said he himself knew that there was 
a considerable number of persons who had 
been disfranchised in that way, he would at 
once believe it. He was most desirous to 
carry the Bill into full effect, but he was 
not prepared to go further. He would say, 
not only that a legal tender of rates ought 
to be held as payment, but also, that any 
overseer who dared to refuse receiving the 
rates ought to be subject to a heavy penalty. 
It would be, indeed, monstrous for any 
person to be allowed, with impunity, by 
trick, or any other means, to disfranchise 
another. But then the alteration of the 
noble Lord went a vast deal further than 
that. The noble Lord did not say certain 
persons have been disfranchised contrary 
to the intention of the Legislature, and, 
therefore, we will render to them their 
just rights ; but he said, some may have 
been improperly disfranchised, and, there- 
fore, we will give to all a new oppor- 
tunity of qualifying to exercise the elective 
franchise. To such a proceeding he ob- 
jected, as utterly at variance with the rules 
of Parliament and the pledges of the Go- 
vernment. The Solicitor General said, the 
persons disfranchised had not qualified 
from something accidental. How that 
could be he did not understand. The 
wording of the clause was so plain that 
any one who could read must understand 
it. That it was generally known, no man 
could deny, for every newspaper in the 
metropolis, indeed in the kingdom, had 
published the exact state of the law, and 
repeated the circumstances again and 
again. In fact, so notorious was the 
wording and intent of the Act, that he 
did not believe a gentleman would be 
found who would say he thought any 
elector could be ignorant of it. Surely 
the Solicitor General would not say, that 
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his intended constituents, the enlightened 
and patriotic electors of Marylebone, were 
ignorant of thelaw. Had they not had the 
benefit of public meetings and the advice 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman him- 
self? Butnot only was this proposition con- 
trary to the general rules of Parliament, 
but it was also contrary to the specific 
pledges given bythe noble Lord. Why 
was the usual concluding clause of every 
bill not inserted? Why was that clause 
struck out which was common to al- 
most all bills, and which permitted the 
amendment of an Act in the then Session, 
if necessary? Simply for this reason: 
the Government were told that the Bill 
as proposed would not be final. The 
noble Lord replied, “‘ We mean it to be 
final. To prove that we do, we will strike 
out the concluding clause, and that will 
prevent any change being made by the 
present Parliament.” He should be sorry 
to see the attempt persevered in, for it 
would be most unjust to do so in the ab- 
sence of his right hon. friend, the member 
for Tamworth, and many other Members 
who had always taken a most active part 
in the discussions upon the subject, and 
would certainly have been present had an 
opportunity been affordedthem. There were 
then present, and by pure accident, some 
fourteen or fifteen of those Members with 
whom he (Sir Edward Sugden) had acted, 
and the noble Lord might judge whether 
that large body of Members was fairly 
represented upon the present occasion. 
The noble Lord had a high reputation for 
candour, and he put it to the noble Lord 
to say, whether it would be just, proper, or 
advisable to press his Amendment. 

Lord Althorp said, that of his own 
knowledge he could not state any cases 
of rejection by the overseers; but he had 
been credibly informed, thata large number 
of persous would be prevented from having 
their votes, from not having paid up to the 
20th July; and that of these a large por- 
tion had tendered their money, and been 
refused acceptance: the natural result of 
which was, that this refusal would act on 
many others, and prevent their making 
the tender at all. If it was true that this 
Billwas to be regarded asa breach of faith 
towards those who were absent, and on 
that account likely to meet with consider- 
able opposition, he did not think that it 
was worth his while fo press it upon the 
House, and under these circumstances he 
would notinsist upon his Motion, 
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Sir Francis Burdett thought that this 
supplementary Bill was nothing more 
than carrying into effect the intention 
of the original Reform Bill, and that 
without this Bill the public would find 
that they were not really in possession of 
that franchise which they had been guaran- 
teed. He did not see how any one could 
contend that this was any alteration of the 
Bill; it appeared to him only to be a 
furtherance of the proposed effect of the 
Bill. 

Mr. Hume wished to ask the noble 
Lord whether he had withdrawn the Bill ? 

Lord Althorp said, that he had ;—first, 
because it would be impossible for him to 
pass the Bill, if opposed, in the present 
state of the Session ; and secondly, because 
he did not wish to pass the Bill, if it was 
held to bea breach of faith that the Reform 
Bill should not be altered. 

Mr. Hume said, thatif the Bill only 
went to franchise those who had tendered, 
‘he did not care much about it, because he 
velieved the numbers uf those tenders to 
be very few; but if it was intended to be 
a Bill for the general extension of the time 
to the 20th of August— 

Lord Althorp: I intended the Bill to 
embrace both these objects. 

Mr. Hume: Then he did hope that the 
noble Lord would not withdraw the Bill, 
because such withdrawal would give very 
great dissatisfaction in the metropolis. 

Mr. Charles Ross did not object toa 
Bill to enfranchise those who had ten- 
dered payment; but he thought that, 
with respect to the others, ample notice 
had been given them, and, therefore, 
there was no pretence for any extension 
of time in their favour. 

Lord Althorp withdrew his Amendment. 

The House divided on Colonel Evans’s 
Motion: Ayes 2; Noes 66; Majority—64. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JusTiIceE (IRE- 
LAND).] Mr. Stanley said, with reference to 
the notice of his which stood on the Paper, 
for leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
Administration of Justice on the trial of 
offences in certain cases in Ireland, that, 
at that hour of the night, he could not 
think of bringing it forward in opposition 
to the wishes of any hon. Member ; and, 
therefore, if he could not then obtain (as 
he was much afraid he could not), leave 
to bring it in without a dissentient voice, 
he should postpone it to the following 
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Mr. Leader would certainly oppose 
even the introduction of a measure so 
deeply affecting the rights and liberties 
of the subject, 

Motion postponed. 
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MrnvTES.] Bills. Read asecond time:—Revenue Accounts 
(Scotland); Publie Accounts; Speaker’s Salary; Aberdeen 
College; Glass Duties.—Read a third time :—Bills of Ex- 
change; Sugar Duties; Exchequer Bills. 

Petitions presented. By Lord REpESDALE, from Hoxton 
and Whitechapel, in favour of the Factories Regulation 
Bill. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, August 8, 1832. 
MINuTES.] Bills. Read a second time:—Chancery Sine- 
cures.—Read a third time :—Speaker’s Retirement; Land 
Tax Commissioners Names; Special Constables (Ireland.) 

Petitions presented. By Mr. SapLer, from Weston and 
Ipswich, and by Sir FRANCIS BurDeETT, from Disley, in 
favour of the Factories Regulation Bill.—By Mr. SapLER, 
from Neath, against the Punishment of Death for Forgery. 
—By Mr. Huewes Hueues, from the Eastern parts of 
the Metropolis, for the better Observance of the Sabbath 
Day.—By Sir Francis Buaxke, from Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, for the Abolition of Slavery.—By Mr. BARNETT, 
from Maidstone, for further Consideration of Private 
Somerville’s Case. 


Case oF ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE. | 
Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer presented a 
numerously-signed Petition from Coventry, 
praying for the immediate discharge of 
Somerville from the Scotch Greys. The 
hon. Member hoped, as the Court of In- 
quiry had terminated, that the evidence 
would be made public, and that Somer- 
ville would be immediately discharged. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, the proceedings 
before the Court of Inquiry had been laid 
before the King to-day, and as soon as 
his pleasure was made known, he should 
be happy to afford every information upon 
the subject. With respect to the discharge 
of Somerville, he had made an application 
to the proper quarter, for that did not 
depend upon him, nor was it in his power 
to grant adischarge. The answer, how- 
ever, which he had received gave him 
reason to believe the discharge would soon 
be made out, and nothing that had oc- 
curred since had given him reason to alter 
that opinion. 

Colonel Sibthorp had served for nine 
years in the Scotch Greys, and he knew 
that the officers were on all occasions 
disposed to act most kindly towards the 
privates. He knew, from experience, that 
it was extremely painful to be obliged to 
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punish soldiers, but it was necessary to 
preserve order and regularity in the army. 
and to hold a power over the army which 
was never enforced except in cases of ab- 
solute necessity. He deprecated all such 
complaints as these, as chiefly coming from 
those who had but little desire to see order 
and regularity in the army. 

Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer knew that 
many other armies were kept in good 
order without corporal punishment, and 
he saw no reason why our army should 
not be as well regulated without flogging. 

Sir Charles Burrell said, it was a mis- 
take to suppose that no soldier after 
flogging became a good and useful member 
of society. He had known many instances 
to the contrary during the time he was in 
the army; in one instance a drummer was 
flogged, and afterwards behaved so well 
that he became a serjeant; and after 
leaving the army, he was elected to be 
Governor of Lewes House of Correction. 


Macistratesor NoTTINGHAMSHIRE. | 
Mr. Evelyn Denison wished to ask a 
question of the Under Secretary for the 
Home Department, relative to the inquiry 
into the charges made against the gaoler 
and some Magistrates of the county of 
Nottingham. It would be recollected that 
the hon. Member for Preston had pre- 
sented a petition against the authorities 
connected with the county gaol. In con- 
sequence, directions had been given by 
the Government to the Magistrates to in- 
stitute an inquiry, which the Magistrates 
at first refused to enter upon. The ques- 
tion he now, however, had to put, was, 
whether the documents forwarded to Go- 
vernment had satisfied them that the 
charges were unfounded, and whether the 
refutation given had not been quite satis- 
factory? One of the charges made was, 
that a man had been confined for five days 
without water, while the fact was, that he 
had been confined in a yard in which there 
was a pump, to which he had unrestrained 
access. The only fact proved against the 
gaoler was, that he had been rather too 
indulgent, as he allowed this prisoner fire, 
which he would have to pay for himself. 

Mr. Lamb said, that the facts had been 
stated so clearly by the hon, Gentleman, 
that he had scarcely any thing toadd. It 
was true, that the Magistrates had, at the 
commencement, shown some reluctance 
to enter upon an inquiry in which some 








parties might urge that they were inter- 
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ested, and into charges which he (Mr. 
Lamb) begged to say that he had never 
believed one word of. The Home-Office 
naturally wished the Magistrates of the 
county to make the inquiry, as the Home 
Secretary could not think of intimating 
any distrust of a body of men so respect- 
able. The magistrates appointed a com- 
mittee of five of their body, who were not 
in any way interested in the charges made, 
and they had taken the evidence of pri- 
soners and others; and he had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the statement laid 
before the Home department was a com- 
plete refutation of the false and slander- 
ous charges made against the gaoler, and 
his only regret was, that the law did not 
afford any adequate redress against the 
originators of such a slander. 


Speaker’s RetrreMeENT Bitx.] On 
the Motion of Mr. Spring Rice, the Speak- 
er’s Retirement Bill was read a third time 
and passed. 

The Speaker having put the preamble 
of the Bill declaring, that it was in con- 
sequence of the high and eminent ser- 
vices of the Right Hon. Charles Manners 
Sutton, and the question having been 
carried by an unanimous “ aye,” 

The Speaker said, “ Before this Bill 
leaves the House, I trust the House will 
permit me again to express my most re- 
spectful and humble acknowledgments for 
this distinguished mark of their liberality 
and kindness.” 

Mr. Lamb moved that the Speaker’s 
address be entered on the Journals,— 
Ordered. 


ConsotipateD Funp—Hatr-pay.] 
Mr. Spring Rice moved the Order of the 
Day for the House resolving itself into a 
Committee of the whole House on the 
Consolidated Fund Bill, for the purpose 
of moving an alteration in the appropria- 
tion clause, of which his right hon. friend 
the Secretary at War had given notice. 

The House in Committee. 

Mr. Hume would make one observation, 
which was, that, although this was not the 
opportunity for any individual to come 
forward with such remarks as he might 
think fit to make upon the expenditure 
sanctioned during the Session, he (Mr. 
Hume) availed himself of it, in order to 
declare, that there were many votes in 
which he had concurred during the Session, 
in order to save the time of the House, 
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and allow the great measure of Reform to 
be brought to a’ successful termination 
He must at the same time distinctly say, 
that the expenditure of the country had 
not been brought down to the standard 
upon which, in his estimation, it ought to 
rest. It was, however, but justice to the 
Government to say, that many minor 
expenses had been extinguished, and many 
details laid before Parliament, which had 
heretofore been kept out of sight ; as well 
as, also, that a measure was now before 
Parliament which would ensure a fair pub- 
lication of the accounts of the country. 
The civil list had been placed on an in- 
telligible footing; but he did not approve 
of all that had occurred with respect 
to the pension list; at the same time 
that there was this advantage gained—- 
that all these branches were now subject 
to the revision of the Legislature. The 
votes for the army he could not but think 
too great, and totally disproportioned to 
the necessities of the country; and, con- 
sidered in conjunction with the expenses 
of the ordnance, that must accompany such 
an establishment, no doubt existed in his 
mind of the necessity of areduction. In- 
deed, all the reduction of clerks and minor 
offices were of little importance, as com- 
pared with this grand expense, and there 
was no hope of efficient reduction, so as 
to relieve the people, without lessening the 
Estimates for the army and navy. The 
militia had cost the country 4,500,0007. 
since the peace, and was useless. So also 
was the yeomanry, and it would be dis- 
graceful if, in a country rich beyond pre- 
cedent, as this was, persons could not be 
found to preserve its peace without pay 
and emoluments. He therefore antici- 
pated, that in the next Session,and with a 
Reformed Parliament, reductions might be 
effected so as to bring down the expendi- 
ture from 45,000,000/. to 40,000,000/. 
5,000,000. might appear a large reduc- 
tion, but when he looked to the variety 
and extent of our establishments, both at 
home and in the colonies, he had no doubt 
that when they were properly scrutinised 
this object would be effected, and a relief 
to the amount of 5,000,000/. of taxation 
thus given. The right hon. Secretary for 
the Treasury deserved very great credit 
for the clearness he had already intro- 
duced into the public accounts, and he 
hoped for still further improvements, par- 
ticularly with respect to the expense of 
collecting the revenue, which was now 
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kept out of sight, but which, in point of 
fact, made the sums paid by the people 
amount to 49,000,000/., instead of 
45,000,0002. The reductions in the Admi- 
ralty department were also deserving of 
commendation, and a saving of 500,000/. 
had been effected in the purchase of tim- 
ber. If the process of keeping the ships 
high and dry at Woolwich, now in pro- 
gress, answered, he hoped the result would 
be an immense saving, instead of the ex- 
penditure of 29,000,000/. since the peace 
for the navy—a sum which would, at the 
present prices, purchase our whole navy. 
He wished always to assist and support 
the navy as the best and most efficient 
arm of this country. The miscellaneous 
expenses amounted to 2,000,000/., and, 
in those items, connected with Ireland in 
particular, he trusted to see very great 
reductions. The hon. Gentleman, in con- 
clusion, repeated his declaration that his 
assent to many votes in this Session were 
not to be held as binding upon him on 
future occasions. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the hon. 
member for Middlesex had only exercised 
his parliamentary right in making the 
explanations he had given, more especially 
as the hon. Gentleman had frequently 
intimated that he waived many objec- 
tions in order to facilitate the progress of 
the measure of Reform. Still he must 
be permitted to say, that much had 
been done by the present Government 
in the way of reduction. In the ordi- 
nary expenses of the navy alone, there 
had been effected a saving of 250,000/. 
Upon the actual Estimates of the year 
there had been a reduction of not less 
than two millions. If the abstract 
amount of the income which went to pay 
the interest on the debt and the dead 
weight were taken into consideration, it 
would be seen that but comparatively a 
small sum remained open to be dealt with 
by Parliament in the way of reduction, 
and two millions reduced from such a 
sum was a great step indeed. He did not 
mean to say that it was to be a final step. 
He had also to remind the House that 
more had been done this year in reducing 
salaries than had been done during the 
three years preceding the accession to 
office of the present Ministry. He ad- 
mitted that more yet remained to be done 
—a great deal more ; but still the Govern- 
ment was entitled to credit for what it 
had already effected. He appealed to 
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the hon. member for Middlesex as to 
whether Government had not also brought 
forward in the public accounts sums which 
had never been brought forward before ; 
amongst which he mivht name 20,000/. 
towards the Greek loan. 

Mr. Courtenay differed from the hon. 
member for Middlesex in almost every 
word that he had uttered, except in his 
praise of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Spring Rice), whose industry and exer- 
tions were in the highest degree laudable. 
He should not then enter into the subject, 
as he should have another opportunity, 
but merely begged to ask a question as to 
the decrease of two millions of expenditure 
alluded to by the right hon. Gentleman. 
He wished to know whether the saving 
was effected as comparing this year with 
the last, or both years with those during 
the time of the late Government ? 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he meant de- 
cidedly that the saving was effected as 
comparing this year with the last. 

Mr. Courtenay: Then it was not a saving 
as compared with the two last years. 

Colonel Stbthorp said, there could no 
blame be attached to the Gentlemen who 
usually sat upon his side of the House, 
for every proposition that came from the 
other side—the Reforming side—was sure 
to be carried. He quite agreed with the 
hon. member for Middlesex, that all pen- 
sions to idle people ought to be abolished, 
and he, for one, would support such a 
proposition. There were, also, many of 
the high officers of the State whose salaries 
ought to be reduced; for instance, there 
was the First Lord of the Admiralty—to 
him he would allow 3,0001. a year, thereby 
saving 2,000/., which would be made up 
in patronage and honour; if the right 
hon. Baronet would not accept that sum, 
he (Colonel Sibthorp) would take the office, 
and transact the business for nothing. 
Much had been spoken of savings; he, 
however, could not find them out, and 
when he had a return, which he was about 
to move for, of the expense of the won- 
derful Bill of Reform, as it was called, but 
which ought to be called the detestable 
and damnable bill, then the country would 
see what saving Government had made. 
It appeared that Parliament was to be 
dismissed with the consolation that there 
was already a deficiency in the revenue 
of 700,000/., and the probability of a 
further deficiency of 400,000/. next year, 
but which deficiency he, in his conscience 
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believed, he could show would be at least 
2,000,0007. He, however, hoped Minis- 
ters would be able to face the country, 
and prove to him that his conjectures were 
wrong. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that he had given 
notice of his intention to propose an altera- 
tion of one clause of the Appropriation Act; 
he would not,however, do it then, but on the 
bringing up of the Report. It was, how- 
ever, designed to permit officers on half- 
pay to hold civil appointments without 
forfeiting their half-pay. The right hon. 
Baronet stated the several changes which 
had taken place upon this subject from 
the year 1810, and observed, that the 
only exception had been made with respect 
to those officers who held the office of 
barrack-masters on foreign stations. As 
a general principle, it was laid down by 
the Finance Committee, that the half-pay 
was given as a retaining fee; but that 
could never be true in the case of the 
sick, the infirm, and the aged, nor for 
those who had been excepted by the 
Act of 1811. It was morally impossible 
that any thing like a majority of the offi- 
cers on half-pay could be called into 
actual service, the number being now 


about 7,000. The Report of the Finance 
Committee of 1828 went upon figures, 
which certainly appeared rather astound- 


ing. According to it, there were 404 
officers of the army on half-pay, holding 
civil offices to the amount of 41,000. a- 
year, and they had gone upon an inference 
which the Return proved to be unjust, 
namely, that the whole of this sum would 
be saved by the new regulation. The 
amount received by navy half-pay officers 
holding civil offices was 32,0001. a-year, 
and the Committee assumed that a saving 
to the amount of 73,000/. a-year could be 
effected; but the result had been rather 
the reverse. Officers upon half-pay would 
not give up that half-pay unless the sala- 
ries of the civil appointments were large, 
and many preferred remaining upon half- 
pay to making the exchange; so that, in 
fact, the expense was greater, as both 
services were separately paid. The pre- 
sent First Lord of the Admiralty, as a 
member of the Finance Committee of 1828, 
had been a strenuous advocate for the 
regulation it suggested : but his experience 
since he came into office had convinced 
him that he had formerly been mistaken, 
and that, practically, an injury was done 
by the change of system. The Finance 
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Committee, it appeared, had proceeded 
upon wrong data, and that body had no 
right to assume what the result showed to 
be totally unfounded. Barrack-masters 
and officers serving in the police in Ire- 
land, for which they were eminently fitted, 
must be deducted from the amount given 
for the army, and thus there would only 
remain 20,0002. to be accounted for; but 
it wasa great fallacy to suppose, that even 
getting rid of that would produce a re- 
duction of expenditure. By the Return it 
appeared that in the course of four years, 
only twenty-one out of 404 half-pay offi- 
cers were appointed to civil situations, as 
no more could be found who would give 
up their half-pay. Of 291 so situated at 
the commencement of the present year, 
181 were of the lowest scale of officers; 
106 holding civil appointments under 150/. 
a-year, and none above 250/. The gross 
amount of their several salaries was not 
more than double, instead of being four 
times the amount of their half-pay, as 
was inferred by the Finance Committee. 
Contending, then, that the Coinmittee had 
gone on fallacious grounds, and also con- 
sidering that half-pay officers were the 
best and most proper persons to fill certain 
situations, he did not think they ought to 
be shut out. He should propose that this 
change should take place from the Ist of 
January next—that the appointment of 
military officers to civil situations should 
be with the sanction of the Treasury and 
the Secretary at War, and in order to give 
Parliament a proper control over such ap- 
pointments, he would further propose, that 
a return should be annually laid before the 
House of the number of officers holding 
civil situations, and the amount of salary 
attached to those situations. 

Mr. Hume objected to the intended 
change, which in his opinion was an inno- 
vation upon the principle on which the 
army had been regulated by the 59th Geo. 
3rd, which had been departed from from 
1820 to 1828, and restored by the Finance 
Committee in the latter year. The right 
hon. Baronet was wrong in supposing that 
the principle which he was now about to 
do away with, originated with the Com- 
mittee of 1828. The fact was, that by 
the 59th Geo. 3rd, officers in the army or 
navy were prevented from receiving their 
half-pay while holding civil appointments 
of a certain value. The Committee of 
1828 had no wish to bar the admission of 
naval or military officers to civil appoint- 
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ments, but it recommended that, when 


holding such appointments, they should no 


longer be a burthen to the country by the 
amount of their half-pay. The right hon. 
Baronet had taken too narrow a view of the 
subject, which would lead again to that 
confusion of accounts which of late years 
had been avoided. He maintained that 
the principle on which the Finance Com- 
mittee had proceeded was perfectly correct, 
and that it was unfit and inexpedient that 
any half-pay officer should, at the same 
time, receive pay as a civil servant. The 
moment an officer accepted a civil appoint- 
ment he ought to be no longer a burthen 
tothearmy. Heshould, therefore, oppose 
the bringing up of the clause. 

Mr. Weyland supported the Resolution. 
In his opinion all civil offices should be 
open to officers on half-pay, for that half- 
pay was the reward of past services, not a 
retaining fee for future services. He even 
disapproved of the regulation for taking 
away half-pay from those officers who were 
in holy orders. 

Sir Adolphus Dalrymple was of opinion 
that the Finance Committee had been 
wholly mistaken in the view it took of the 
subject. He had, previous to this time, 
endeavoured to induce the Government to 
consent to such a change as that, and he 
was grateful for it now that it was proposed. 

Colonel Sibthorp cordially agreed with 
the change proposed by the Secretary at 
War, and hoped to be able to concur with 
him in future more frequently. 

Mr. Hume wished it to be understood 
that he had no desire whatever to bar naval 
and military officers from holding civil 
appointments, as he thought them fully 
qualified for such appointments, indeed, he 
should wish to see officers selected for such 
appointments, in order that their half-pay 
might be saved to the country, which was 
the intention of the Finance Committee in 
its recommendation in 1828. 

Mr. Weyland wished to throw out a 


suggestion for the consideration of the right | 


hon. Gentleman opposite. He was of, 
‘the Relief of the Crown Colonies (West 


| India) Bill, was read.. The Report was 


opinion that officers who had served ten 
years, and were entitled to receive half- 


pay, should be allowed to retain their half- | 
his Majesty to apply 58,000/., out of the 
' Consolidated Fund, for the relief of the 


pay though they eritered holy orders. He 
wished a clause of that kind introduced. 


Sir John Hobhouse said, that there would | 
be a strong objection to such a clause, | 


inasmuch as those officers who took holy 

orders would not be available for the public 

service, Many cases had occurred, with 
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reference to the subject of half-pay, involv- 
ing circumstances so piteous, to which, if 
he had followed the dictates of his own 
feelings, instead of performing the strict 
duty of a public officer, he must have 
given way. The effect of this clause would 
he hoped, be, to lessen the number of such 
cases in future. The question between 
him and the hon. member for Middlesex 
was a question of economy. He could 
assure his hon. friend, that his efforts had 
been devoted to promote economy, while he 
did justice to all parties. The regulation 
could introduce no confusion into the public 
accounts: but it would be a measure of 
economy. He hoped that the country, 
though he had been accused of sacrificing 
economy and not doing justice, would give 
him credit for his motives. When this 
subject was clearly understood, the country 
would see that the change was not an in- 
fringement of public economy, and that it 
would not introduce confusion into the 
public accounts; but that it was calcu- 
lated to restore to the King’s service a 
right, of which it should never have been 
deprived. 

Sir James Graham said, that this clause 
had his approbation. He had not heard 
his right hon. friend’s speech, but he con- 
cluded that his right hon. friend meant it 
to be with certain reservations. He cer- 
tainly consented to the regulation with 
reservations. One of these reservations 
was, that the maximum of reward should 
not exceed the civil remuneration, includ- 
ing the half-pay; and that it might be 
checked, he certainly should recommend 
that the return of all those officers holding 
civil situations, and the amount of their 
half-pay and other emoluments, should be 
annually laid on the Table of the House. 
It was on that condition that he assented 
to it. 

Clause agreed to—House resumed. 


Crown Cotonties (West Inp1a) Re- 
LIEF Briu.] The Order of the Day, for 
receiving the Report of the Committee on 


received ; and the Resolution, enabling 


Crown colonies, was read a first time. 

On the question that the Resolution 
should be read a second time, 

Mr. Hume inquired, whether there was 
any information before the House which 
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would enable them to ascertain whether 
any of the Crown colonies had really 
adopted the Orders in Council ? 

Lord Howick said, that there was no in- 
formation but what was then at the Bar 
of the House, and which, in the course of 
the evening, would be laid before it. 

Mr. Burge expressed his regret that the 
House had not earlier information on this 
most important subject. He should take 
a future opportunity of explaining the 
grounds upon which the legislative colonies 
refused to adopt the Order in Council. 

Mr. Courtenay said, the King had, by 
his Royal prerogative, sent forth these 
Orders in Council for the government of 
the colonies. That his Majesty had a right 
te do; but he contended, that it was most 
unjust to make the people of England pay 
for carrying those orders into effect. He 
objected to the haste with which this pro- 
ceeding was pressed forward. The present 
Parliament was said not to represent people 
of intelligence and information ; but it was 
said that a Reformed Parliament, which 
would soon assemble, would represent all 
the intelligence and information of the 
country. Why, then, he would ask, could 


Crown Colonies 


they not wait for that Reformed Parlia- 
ment, and leave to them the consideration 


of this question? He objected to the 
mode in which, as he had heard, Minis- 
ters meant to carry this measure. They 
intended to tack it to another, which, al- 
though it related to the West Indies, had 
no connexion whatever with the particular 


subject of the proposed grant; and, by: 


that means, they hoped to prevent the 
other House of Parliament from exercis- 
ing that proper interference, which other- 
wise they would most probably do. 

Mr. Irving said, that as to the Orders in 
Council, he had well considered them, and 
he had no hesitation in offering his opinion 
upon them. To him they appeared ex- 
ceedingly objectionable, and he entirely 
condemned them. With respect to the 
reward to be given to those colonies which 
obeyed these Orders in Council, he was 
certain, that while it would entail a large 
expense on this country, it would not be 
productive of beneficial consequences. The 
hon. Member expressed his doubt as to the 


right of the Crown, by its prerogative, to | 


enforce these orders. He then adverted to 
the wretched state to which, under regu- 
lations formerly agreed to, the island of 
St. Lucia was reduced ; and concluded by 
observing, that though the measure about 
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to be proposed was conceived in a good 
spirit, he was far from believing that it 
would be acceptable to the colonies. 

Lord Howick said, that as the Order in 
Council had been attacked by the hon. 
Member, he would trouble the House with 
a very few observations upon a subject 
which had been already so fully and com- 
pletely discussed. Measures of a similar 
description for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the slaves had been brought into 
operation in Trinidad and St. Lucia in 
1824 and 1825, and they had there pro- 
duced the most salutary effects towards 
attaining the object which they had in view. 
It was upon the satisfactory and successful 
operation of those measures that the Order 
in Council of 1831 was founded, and it 
was in accordance principally with their 
provisions that that order was framed. 
Yet, such was the measure which had ex- 
cited the indignation and provoked the at- 
tack of the hon. Member. He was aston- 
ished to hear the hon. Member question 
the prerogative of the Crown in enforcing 
the Order in Council in the Crown colo- 
nies. The hon. Member in doing so, had 
especially referred to British Guiana. 
Now it so happened, that since the capitu- 
lation of British Guiana, not a year had 
elapsed in which some Order in Council 
had not been introduced there, and en- 
forced by the Crown. The hon. Member 
was misinformed, too, when he stated 
that the Government were ready to sub- 
mit the question as to the prerogative of 
the Crown to the decision of a Court of 
Law, by having it tried by what was called 
a feigned issue. It was only a fortnight 
ago, that he had, by the direction of Lord 
Goderich, addressed a letter to the persons 
connected with the Crown colonies, in- 
forming them that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not submit that question to a 
feigned issue, as they had no doubt what- 
ever with regard to the prerogative of the 
Crown on the subject, but that the parties 
themselves might, of course, if they 
pleased, appeal to a Court of Law on the 
subject. As the hon. Member’s speech 
embraced no special details, he was not 
called upon to give any special answer to 
it, and he should not at present trouble 
the House with any further observations. 

Sir Adolphus Dalrymple objected to the 
late period of the Session at which this 
important subject had been brought before 
Parliament. The objections which were 
raised against the Orderi Council did not 
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relate to it, so far as it went to ameliorate 
the condition of the slaves, but contem- 
plated only those mischievous and obnox- 
ious parts of it, which, while they would 
not be productive of benefit to the slaves, 
would be most injurious to the interests 
and properties of the planters. 

Mr. Burge said, that the noble Lord 
had betrayed his ignorance of the consti- 
tutional law relative to the colonies, when 
he insisted on the prerogative of the Crown 
to enforce the Ordet in Council in the 
Crown colonies. So far from the power 
of the Crown being undoubted on that 
point, some of the first law authorities 
best acquainted with the subject were at 
variance with the noble Lord; and it was 
a fact, that when the Judges in Trinidad 
were called upon to enforce the Order in 
Council, the whole of them left the Court, 
with the exception of the Chief Justice. 

Lord Althorp remarked, that the object 
of the Ordets in Council was, to improve 
the condition of the slave population of 
the colonies, without effecting any injury 
to the interests of the planters. He did 
not see that any argument had been used 
on the other side to induce the House to 
refuse its acquiescence to these Resolu- 
tions, 

Lord Sandon said, that as he had already 
so fully stated to the House his reasons 
for pursuing the conduct he had followed 
with reference to this subject, he should 
not now trouble the House, nor should 
he further oppose this vote, though the 
noble Lord opposite had not afforded that 
information which might have been ex- 
pected froin him. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton observed, that the 
Orders in Council were intended to benefit 
the slave population, without having any 
reference to the planters themselves. He 
hoped that his Majesty’s Ministers would 
avail themselves of the opportunity afforded 
them in the approaching recess, in devis- 
ing some measure for the utter extinction 
of the abominable system of negro slavery. 

Mr. Ewart supported most cordially the 
Orders in Council, under the consideration 
that they were a progressive measure to- 
wards a general relief of the slave popula- 
tion of the West-India colonies. 

_Mr. Fane condemned the entire policy 
of his Majesty’s Government with regard 
to the colonies, as absurd and impolitic. 
It had been justly called a money-scatter- 
ing Government. First it made the coun- 
tty pay money to Russia, then to Greece, 
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and now to tke colonies, for complying 
with the views of the Ministers. The 
Orders in Council were impracticable, and 
had been found to be so, and he ceuld 
not but think that it was most ridiculous 
that this House should now be called 
upon to support and recognize measures 
which, it was indisputable, were absurd 
and impracticable. 

Mr. Hume could not hesitate in think- 
ing that the conduct of the Government 
of this country, with reference to the 
colonies, had been, and was, most absurd. 
Indeed, it appeared that, according to the 
system which had been pursued, scarcely 
one Order in Council had been issued, 
and had arrived in the colony to which it 
was directed, when, without time being 
allowed to that colony to adopt it, however 
willing it might be to do so, another Order 
in Council followed, which went to miti- 
gate or modify its predecessor. He main- 
tained, that the prerogative of the Crown 
should only be exercised for the benefit of 
the public, and he was prepared to con- 
tend, that it was not in the power of the 
Crown to interfere with those rights which 
England possessed by any Order in Coun- 
cil; and, on the same principle, he was 
of opinion, that it was improper in such 
a way to interfere with the colonies. He 
held it to be a great thwarting of the 
Crown colonies so to interfere, or that 
they should not be maintained in that 
system or constitution which had been 
established in the year 1763 by the Orders 
in Council of that date, and by which it 
had been ordained, that every colony sub- 
ject to the Crown of England should not 
only govern themselves, but have also the 
power of taxing themselves. These rights 
ought to have been preserved, instead of 
the colonies being made subject to the 
arbitrary issuing of Orders in Council. 
The suspension of these rights of taxing 
themselves for their own purposes was, in 
his judgment, a direct infringement on the 
rights of the subject, and to such an in- 
fringement he was, of course, decidedly 
opposed. He did not doubt but that his 
Majesty’s Government meant and intended 
that the colonies should be properly go- 
verned, but, at the same time, he did not 
hesitate to say, that their efforts towards 
this object had failed of success. In the 
Mauritius, the refusal to receive a certain 
individual sent out as judge in that colony, 
and even the Orders in Council themselves 
had almost occasioned an insurrection in 
282 
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that colony. In short, the system which 
had been pursued could only tend to the 
weakening, and not to the improvement, 
of either this country or her colonies. He 
was prepared to question whether this 
country was pursuing a right course, in 
now, at the eleventh hour, sanctioning 
that which most certainly was a doubtful 
line of policy, and one, also, which it was 
proper, nay, incumbent upon that House 
to view and examine with a scrutinizing 
eye. He more particularly objected to 
the period when the subject had been 
brought forward—a measure, fraught as 
it was with importance—at a time, and 
with an assemblage of Members in the 
House, when the progress of pressing 
public business might be interfered with 
in a manner extremely unpleasant. He, 
therefore, would anxiously suggest the 
postponement of the consideration of the 
present subject, until it was satisfactorily 
known in what manner the Orders in 
Council had been received in the colonies. 
Such information was not now before the 
House—nay, he held in his hand the pro- 
test of the residents in Trinidad, and also 
of the colonists in Demerara, declaring 
that they could not and would not concur 
in the carrying those Orders into effect. 
He should also be glad to know from the 
noble Lord, who had attempted to answer 
the questions which had arisen in this 
respect, whether the accounts from St. 
Lucia or the Mauritius tended to show 
that they would support this project. The 
Government had not as yet been able to 
produce one tittle of evidence to show that 
these Orders in Council had been carried 
into effect in any one of the colonies, and 
therefore they were now asking from the 
House that money which they could not 
apply. On the whole, it appeared to him 
that the measure was premature in the 
extreme, and he therefore hoped the noble 
Lord opposite would wait until he had 
information of the practical results arising 
from the receipt by the colonies of these 
Orders in Council. When this informa- 
tion had been received, he should be ready 
to assist the noble Lord in carrying those 
Orders into effect, or to accomplish an 
amelioration of the condition of the slave 
population. With respect to that subject, 
he hesitated not to call upon the hon. 
member for Weymouth (Mr. Fowell Bux- 
ton) to come forward with some measure, 
and suggest to the Government some plan, 
which would accomplish that object. How- 
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ever, the planters had as much right to 
complain of the loss of property which was 
as much their own as the property of any 
individual in this portion of his Majesty's 
dominions. When any plan to accomplish 
the abolition of slavery was brought for- 
ward, then, he would say, let the Govern- 
ment take 57,0002. a-year, or thrice that 
sum, for the purposes of compensation. 
He could not but think the present was 
an ill-timed proposition, which, under the 
popular cry, tended rather to stop than to 
forward the object which every man in 
the country had in view, and therefore it 
was, that he hoped the noble Lord opposite 
would suspend his proceedings, until the 
House was in possession of that informa- 
tion which alone could enable it to legis- 
late with satisfaction on this important 
subject. 

Mr. Sadler was ready to applaud his 
Majesty’s Government for the line of con- 
duct which they had in this instance pur- 
sued with reference to the slave population 
of the colonies; at the same time he re- 
gretted that they had not directed their 
attention to another system of slavery 
which prevailed, However great the suf- 
ferings of the slaves in the colonies might 
be, admitting all the statements which had 
been made upon the subject to be true, 
yet he would submit to the Government, 
and the noble Lord opposite, that the 
condition of the children labouring in 
factories in this country was one equally 
deserving of attention. He thought he 
was justified in embracing the present 
fitting opportunity of bringing before the 
Government of the country the condition 
of the white, the infant slaves of this coun- 
try, who laboured fifteen hours a day, and 
that, too, in a manner which had excited 
the sympathies of the people of this coun- 
try. The only apology which he could 
offer for bringing this subject forward on 
the present occasion, was the very argu- 
ment which had been used with reference 
to the defence of the West-Indian policy 
—namely, that competition was to account 
for all the atrocities of the system. He 
entertained a hepe that, while the Govern- 
ment were about to confer liberty on slaves, 
they would confer an equal boon upon the 
labourers of the mother country. 

Mr. Weyland thought the Session should 
not be allowed to pass without making 
some provision as to infant labour. He 
was convinced, that if the money now 
proposed to be granted would tend to 
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ameliorate the condition of the slaves, the 
people of England would not regret it. 
He was quite ready, from the disposition 
which had been manifested on this subject 
by his Majesty’s Ministers, to place im- 
plicit confidence in them, for he saw that 
they were determined to accomplish an 
amelioration of the condition of the slave 
population, and to effect the eventual 
abolition of slavery. 

Resolution read a second time and 
agreed to; and the question having been 
put, that it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee to provide for carrying the Resolu- 
tion into effect, 

Mr. Courtenay wished to know whether 
the conduct of the colonies was or was 
nota general combination against the law ? 
If it were, they were paying some of the 
colonists merely for not entering into an 
illegal act. He knew that an attempt had 
been made to put this grant of money on 
the ground of a compensation for injuries 
sustained. All he could say on that head 
was, that if the Order in Council was 
justifiable, it should be proceeded upon 
without any compensation at all; and if it 
was not justifiable, it ought never to have 
been enforced. His voice should be given 
against the instruction. 

The Instruction agreed to. 


Civit List.] The House went into 
Committee on the Civil List Payments’ 
Bill. 

Mr. Courtenay was sorry to take up the 
time of the House again, but he was 
desirous of making one or two observa- 


tions on the Bill. This was a Bill for 
providing for a very small part of the 
charges formerly included in the Civil 
List; all not relating to the household 
being provided for by 2 grant to the King, 
a charge on the Consolidated Fund, and 
the annual votes of a Committee of 
Supply. The object of the Bill was to 
give this House an increased control over 
this expenditure. He had always objected 
to the separation of those of the civil 
government from the other expenses of 
the Crown; but he would not then enter 
into that part of the subject. What he 
meant to contend for was, that the House 
ought not to leave the Crown without the 
means—Parliament sitting or not sitting 
—of paying the great officers of State, 
and conducting the civil government. The 
effect of the arrangement under the Bill 
would be, that, with the exception of the 
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Lord Lieutenant, who represented his Ma- 
jesty in Ireland, and the Ministers at the 
several foreign courts, his Majesty would 
not pay, in future, any civil officer. It 
appeared to him, that this was in opposi- 
tion to all the principles of the Constitu- 
tion. It was, perhaps, right that the King 
should not pay the. Commander-in-chief 
of the army, or the Master-general of the 
Ordnance, because the Constitution did not 
contemplate the existence of a permanent 
army, but it was right that he should pay 
all the permanent officers of the Govern- 
ment. With respect to the navy, that 
was also dependent on the House. He 
thought that the Bill was the first stage of 
a very republican proceeding. He knew 
it was unavailing to oppose this arrange- 
ment, but still he could not refrain from 
protesting against it. The noble Lord 
acknowledged that he had fallen into 
various anomalies in making this arrange- 
ment. The most ridiculous mistakes, in 
fact, had been made. He did not accuse 
the noble Lord of being a republican, but 
he repeated, that in his opinion, this was 
a very republican proceeding. In recur- 
ring to history, to see what the practice 
had been upon this matter, he had avoided 
referring to a Tory historian, being aware 
of his own Tory predilections (which, how- 
ever, he trusted, he should never be 
ashamed of). He had referred, therefore, 
to the historian who came over with King 
William, a Presbyterian Whig (the worst 
ofall Whigs), and nevertheless a Bishop of 
the English Church ; he meant, of course, 
Bishop Burnet. He begged the attention 
of the House, for one minute, to what this 
prelate said of certain debates concerning 
the settlement of the revenue in the first 
year of King William’sreign. ‘ By a long 
‘ course, and the practice of some ages, the 
‘customs had been granted:to our kings 
‘for life; so the king expected that the 
‘like regard should be shown for him. 
‘But men’s minds were much divided in 
‘that matter. Some Whigs who, by a 
‘long opposition and jealousy of the 
‘Government, had wrought themselves 
‘into such republican principles that they 
‘could not easily come off from them, set 
‘it up as a maxim not to grant any reve- 
‘nue, but from year to year; or, at most, 
‘for a short term of years. This they 
‘thought would render the Crown pre- 
‘ carious, and oblige our kings to such a 
‘ popular method of government as should 
‘ merit the constant renewal of that grant; 
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‘and they hoped that so uncertain a 
‘ tenure might more easily bring about an 
‘entire change of government.’ He was 
sure that the noble Lord opposite, did not 
make this change in the same spirit ; but 
he must not be surprised if those who were 
not disposed to place implicit confidence 
in the Government, were very jealous 
of such a proceeding. Having entered 
his protest against the Bill, he should 
not occupy the attention of the House 
any further. He sincerely prayed that he 
might be mistaken, and that he should 
die, as he was born, under a monarchy. 

Lord Althorp said, undoubtedly, al- 
though the salaries of the Ministers of 
the Crown were voted annually in this 
House, it never entered into his imagina- 
tion that that was considered a ‘‘ repub- 
lican” proceeding, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman termed it. He looked at this 
merely as a question of economy; and 
thought it desirable that the salaries of 
the Ministers of State should continue 
under the control and inspection of Par- 
liament, rendered liable to such alterations 
as changes in the circumstances of the 
country might from time to time require. 
The House of Commons had so much 
power in the State, that no Administration 
eould continue to exist contrary to the 
wishes of the House. He thought, there- 
fore, whatever the theoretical deductions 
from this Bill might be, that it could not 
have the practical effect which his right 
hon. friend anticipated. He had already 
stated to the House the principle on which 
it proceeded. The expenses of the State, 
as a State, should be voted by a Commit- 
tee of Supply, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions. The House generally con- 
curred with him im this view, and there- 
fore, he would not trouble it any further. 

Mr. Hume remarked that, as the Judges 
were paid fixed salaries, it would be now 
desirable to know what reason there was 
for continuing the fees still payable in the 
different courts, which must evidently tend 
to the interruption of justice. Cheap 
justice was never so desirable as at this 
moment. 

Lord Althorp said, he was not convinced 
that it was desirable to abolish all fees, 
though it. was desirable to abolish such as 
were objectionable and onerous to the 
subject in obtaining justice in Courts of 
Law. 

Mr. Hume hoped the matter would be 
referred to the Judges of the different 
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Courts, and that they would be required 
to return such public fees as it might be 
consistent and convenient hereafter to ab- 
rogate altogether. 

Clauses agreed to, and the House re- 
sumed. 


Tue Lorp Cuancettor'’s SaLary 
Biix.] Lord Althorp moved the Reading 
of the Order of the Day for the House to 
gointo Committee on the Lord Chancellor’s 
Salary Bill. 

On the Question that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair, 

Mr. Sadler said, that though it was very 
possible his observations on this subject 
might lay him open to remarks which 
would not be at ail agreeable, still he 
thought his duty and his regard for con- 
sistency called on him to express his sen- 
timents, and that in justice to his own 
opinions he could not adopt any other 
course. When the right hon. Baronet 


opposite was out of office, and proposed 
certain Resolutions relating to the salaries 
of the higher officers of State, he (Mr. 
Sadler) had supported those Resolutions, 
as he had done all recommendations that 
had for their effect to diminish the public 


burthens. He saw no reason to depart from 
that principle of conduct on the present 
occasion. He thought that the office, the 
salary of which was now under considera- 
tion, was one that ought to be maintained 
with becoming dignity, and certainly he 
should not stand forward to refuse the 
necessary allowance for that purpose. He 
must, however, say, that he objected to 
granting the salary now required. It had 
been found necessary to diminish the du- 
ties which the Chancellor was called on 
to perform, and he had been accordingly 
relieved from a part of his labours. Those 
labours were thrown upon the shoulders of 
others, but those who were called on to 
perform them received a compensation 
from the public purse. That fact ought 
to be taken into consideration in settling 
the amount of this salary. It was alleged 
that much valuable patronage had been 
taken away from the Lord Chancellor. 
That might be; but still, in his opinion, 
enough remained to satisfy any reasonable 
person. It had been stated, in 1824, that 
the average inceme of the Lord Chancellor 
amounted to !2,000/. a-year—a sum which 
was occasionally much increased by the 
emoluments derived from his acting in the 
Court of Bankruptcy when bankruptcies 
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occurred in great numbers; but surely 
a time of more than ordinary distress, 
which produced an increase of the emo- 
luments of the Chancellor’s office, ought 
not to be taken as the standard by which 
the usual profits of that office ought to be 
ascertained. The circumstances of the 
time, the alteration in the value of money, 
were things that showed the salary ought 
not to be kept at the same amount as be- 
fore. In February, 1822, Mr. Brougham 
proposed a resolution, declaring, ‘ That it 
‘is the bounden duty of this House, well 
‘ considering the pressure of public bur- 
‘ thens upon all, but especially the agricul- 
‘tural classes, to obtain for the suffering 
‘ people of these realms such a reduction 
‘of the taxes as may be suited to the 
‘ change in the value of money, and may 
‘ afford animmediate relief to the distresses 
‘of the country.’* In his speech on that 
occasion the present Lord Chancellor said 
—‘ That the only measure of mitigating 
‘ the great evil which at present oppressed 
‘ society, was to reduce by every expedient 
‘the burthens of taxation. This was to 
‘be done by real and efficient retrench- 
‘ment, not by lopping off the salaries of 
‘ petty clerks, and by little jobs of that 
‘ kind, such as consolidating a few clerk- 
‘ ships in one, to serve the dependant of 
‘some great man. It was not by petty 
‘unjust savings of this kind that real re- 
‘trenchment was to be effected, but by 
‘ beginning at the highest and going down 
‘to the lowest salaries, till every class of 
‘the State was included. He hoped they 
‘ would not be any longer told that public 
‘men were not to be borne hard upon, 
‘ when it was the fact that they were the 
‘only class that had not suffered enor- 
‘mously, He would not say whether they 
‘ought to be reduced fifteen or twenty 
‘ per cent but they ought to be reduced 
‘in such a proportion as would be likely 
‘to give efficient relief to the suffering 
‘classes of the community.’t At that 
time the Home Secretary stated, that the 
salary of the Lord Chancellor did not ex- 
ceed on the average 12,0002. a-year. It 
was with surprise, after all this, that he 
heard such a sum as 14,0002. a-year pro- 
posed for the salary of the present Lord 
Chancellor. He was fully convinced that 
there was no individual who was less in- 
fluenced by a love of sordid gain than the 
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noble and learned Lord, and he was sure 
that the present proposal was not submit- 
ted to the House in that spirit. Indeed, 
he believed that the noble and learned 
Lord would not have fixed the salary at so 
high a sum, had the settling of its amount 
been left to him. Still, however, he be- 
lieved that the sum itself would be thought 
extravagant by the people, and he, there- 
fore, called on that House to do what 
publicduty requiredin reducing the amount 
of it. 

Lord Althorp must say, that he was 
himself a little surprised when he heard 
the hon. Member talk of surprise on being 
informed of the amount of the salary now 
proposed. One of the first acts of the pre- 
sent Government had been to refer to a 
Committee the salaries of the higher of- 
ficers of the State, and that Committee 
received instructions to declare in what 
manner and by what amount they could 
be reduced. When was it that this sur- 
prise had come upon the hon. Member ? 
That Committee had recommended the 
sum of 14,000. a-year as the amount to 
be fixed for the salary of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, so that that sum was not now pro- 
posed for the first time to take the hon. 
Member by surprise. He had no doubt 
that the country would approve of the 
present proposal, which, so far from being 
an increase of the salary of the Lord 
Chancellor, was a positive reduction. In 
the year in which the present Lord Chan- 
cellor had been paid according to the old 
system, his income had amounted to 
14,600/., after all deductions had been 
made; but the income was generally 
higher, and in several instances it had ex- 
ceeded 18,0007. or 20,0002. a-year. It 
was said that the sum which ought to be 
taken as the proper standard for the amount 
of a salary was that at which the services 
of a man fit to fill the office could be ob- 
tained. Taking that as the rule, he did 
not think the present amount too high; 
for at a less sum it would be impossible to 
hope to obtain in this office the services 
of a leading man at the bar, who could 
never return to the practice of his pro- 
fession, and who must take the chances of 
a short tenure of office. He should now 
only say one word as to the retiring pen- 
sion. He thought that that pension ought 
not to take effect till all the sinecure of- 
fices attached to the Great Seal were abo- 
lished, and when the proper time came, 
he should propose a clause to that effect, 
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Mr. Hume said, it was certainly true 
that the sum of 14,000/. a-year had been 
recommended by a large majority of the 
Committee to which the noble Lord had 
referred—by a majority in fact of fourteen 
to two. He was, however, one of the two, 
and he still preserved his opinion. It was 
true, also, that when Lord Eldon was 
Chancellor, the emoluments of the office 
had exceeded 17,000/., 18,000/., and even 
20,000/. a-year; but the Committee did 
not found their calculations on that income. 
They took the income of Lord Lyndhurst, 
which had averaged 14,000/. and a few 
hundreds a-year. But part of that salary 
had ¢risen from the fees in Bankruptcy. 
Now the Bankruptcy jurisdiction had been 
taken from the Lord Chancellor, and along 
with the fees went the labour. It there- 
fore did not appear to him fair that the 
Chancellor should receive the full amount 
of fees which he wouid have received had 
the duties of the Bankruptcy jurisdiction 
been continued. This was the only office 
that had not been reduced: and, he 


thought, it ought not longer to form the 
exception. He wished too, that the duties 
might be further diminished, and that the 
Speakership of the House of Lords should 


be divided from the Chancellorship, and 
that a portion of the salary should be re- 
duced on that account. He should be 
ready to support any proposition for re- 
ducing the salary to 12,000/. a-year. 

The House went into Committee. 

Mr. Sadler moved, as an Amendment, 
a reduction of 2,000/. a-year on the Chan- 
cellor’s salary. 

On the Amendment the Committee di- 
vided; Ayes 6; Noes 52—Majority 46. 

The other Clauses agreed to, and the 
House resumed. 


Greek Loan Convenrion.] Lord 
Althorp moved the Second Reading of 
the Greek Loan Convention Bill. 

Mr. Best wished to observe, that the 
noble Secretary of State, on a former 
occasion, had said that he entertained 
great hopes, that although this country 
entered into this guarantee, it would not 
ultimately be called upon to pay the whole 
of this money; but the noble Lord did not 
very satisfactorily explain the grounds of 
his opinion. He (Mr. Best) was, on the 
contrary, much afraid, that we should be 
required to pay the whole sum without 
the least prospect of its being repaid. 
Greece was at this moment in a state of 
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anarchy, and how the noble Lord could 
entertain any hope that a country, in such 
a situation, would be able, in the course 
of a year or two, to pay even the interest 
of this money seemed incomprehensible, 
The hon. member for Middlesex had given 
notice of a motion for a Return of the 
sums which had been already advanced 
by this country to Greece; that Return 
had not yet been produced, but he pre- 
sumed it was intended to repay that sum 
out of the first instalment of this loan. 
There would also be a sum of money paid 
to Turkey on account of the new territory 
annexed to Greece by the extension of 
the new boundary line. The amount of 
this sum had not been stated : perhaps the 
noble Lord would inform the House what 
it was. Besides these two charges, there 
would be other charges to be defrayed ; 
for instance, for erecting fortifications on 
the new frontiers; whether ultimately to 
be demolished, as in the case of the forti- 
fications erected at so much expense to 
this country on the Belgian frontiers, was 
not ascertained. These several charges 
would completely absorb the whole of 
this money. To judge by these protocols, 
it was expected by Greece that the greater 
part of this money should be employed in 
putting that country into a state of de- 
fence, and relieving it for a time from the 
pressure of taxation; but if the money 
was to be applied to the discharge of 
former advances, how would it be possible 
so to benefit Greece, as to enable her 
to meet hereafter the interest of this loan. 
Besides, there was another charge imposed 
upon this money—namely, the relief pro- 
posed to be afforded to the refugee Greeks 
who should have returned to their native 
country in a state of destitution. When 
all these charges were defrayed, what 
residue could there possibly be to be ap- 
plied for the improvement of the country ? 
Thus were they now called upon to vote, 
under the delusive form of a guarantee, 
an actual grant of 800,000/. to Greece— 
and for what? It had not been shown to 
be for the interest of this country that we 
should shackle ourselves with such a 
charge. It had been said, that we were 
interested in establishing the independence 
of Greece, in order that the piratical 
system, so prejudicial to our commerce, 
might be put down ; but there were surely’ 
other modes by which piracy might be 
suppressed in the Mediterranean, which 
would be much less expensive to this 
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country. Hecould not, therefore, consent 
to this money being advanced, unless the 
noble Lord could state some more specific 
reasons than had yet been given, and could 
show that this country was more strongly 
interested in this arrangement than she 
now appeared to be.. There was one other 
point in this arrangement which required 
further explanation—namely, as to the 
choice of Prince Otho for the sovereign 
of Greece. He did not mean to draw any 
comparison between that Prince and Prince 
Leopold, with regard to their personal 
merits; but there was one circumstance 
which demanded particular consideration, 
and which constituted a very serious ob- 
jection to the choice now made, and that 
was, that Prince Otho was a minor; and 
there was no provision made to prevent 
any future sovereign of that country being 
also a minor. But, in the present state of 
anarchy in Greece, what was likely to be 
the consequence of a disputed succession. 
Even in old and firm established govern- 
ments, many inconveniences arose from 
the minority of the sovereign ; how much 
more must that inconvenience be felt in 
so new and unsettled a country as Greece. 
Under all these circumstances, he hoped 


that the noble Lord would postpone this 
question to a time when it could be better 


discussed. He lamented to see the House 
so thin, and regretted that a question 
of this sort should be introduced at such 
a period of the Session, and at such an 
hour. It was a circumstance almost un- 
exampled in legislation. If this money 
were paid away under these circumstances, 
he should be almost inclined to despair of 
any future retrenchment in the expendi- 
ture of the public money; and feeling 
that they had no sufficient grounds for 
proceeding with this measure, he would 
conclude by moving, that the Bill be read 
a second time this day six months. 

Sir Francis Vincent seconded the 
Amendment, because he thought the 
Convention would prove onerous to this 
country, and that it was not calculated to 
secure the object which it had in view. 

Colonel Evans said, he understood that 
the bargain contained in this Convention 
was almost confirmed before the present 
Government came into office ; and, there- 
fore, it might, perhaps, amount to a breach 
of faith, if the terms of the bargain were 
now infringed. He was, therefore, quite 
prepared to support the Bill. 

Mr. Hume said, this was an act of the 
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Holy Alliance, of which we had the honour 
to be one. The speculation now, with 
respect to Greece, was to send them a 
king, for which they had never asked. It 
would be better to leave them to select 
one for themselves, or allow them to be 
without a king altogether. To him it 
seemed a most Quixotic arrangement, and 
one to which our Government had been 
seduced by the wiles and artifices of 
Russia. 

Mr. Ruthven considered the guarantee 
the same thing as absolutely giving the 
money; and he thought that this country 
had already sufficient loans of its own at 
home, withont meddling with any foreign 
one. He should, therefore, oppose the 
Bill. 

Mr. Courtenay should not divide with 
his hon. friend. He had made an attempt 
the other night to get a short postpone- 
ment, and though he had failed in that, 
he could not vote against the measure 
altogether. He concurred in thinking 
that we had gone too far in this matter to 
recede. He could not admit that the late 
Government was pledged to this particular 
guarantee to prince Otho; but certainly 
the transaction, beginning with Mr. Can- 
ning, and continued by the Duke of 
Wellington, had gone too far to admit of 
its being now broken off, though that 
arrangement was made by them—not with 
Greece itself, but with Prince Leopold. 
In voting for the Bill, he felt that he was 
voting away 800,000/.; for he could not 
understand how they could ever get the 
money back. The only ground upon 
which his noble friend built any hope was, 
that we might realizea revenue from Greece, 
because the revenues of the Ionian 
Islands had been augmented. But how 
were those islands governed? Ministers 
did not send out a boy to govern them ; 
but a man—a very full grown man. The 
noble person destined to take the throne, 
if he might so express himself, of those 
islands, had royal blood in his veins, of a 
much more ancient house than the house 
of Bavaria. Let that noble person go to 
Greece, and be the king of that country, 
instead of the youth Otho, and there 
would be greater security for the money 
being repaid. 

Viscount Palmerston knew, that we 
might have found in this country candid- 
ates for the throne of Greece, with royal 
blood in their veins, and knew that it was 
not necessary to have gone far, not further, 
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indeed, than the opposite bench, to have 
found a person not only with royal, but 
with imperial blood in his veins; and he 
could not help expressing some surprise 
that. his right hon. friend, who was himself 
descended from a Greek emperor, should 
show so little sympathy for the Greeks of 
the present day; and that he should have 
opposed himself to any proposition for 
their advantage. When he was required 
to state the amount of the Greek revenue, 
he begged to say, that when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whoever he might be, 
was Called upon to anticipate the amount 
of revenue of this country even for one 
year only, he always expressed, with some 
degree of hesitation and doubt, his antici- 
pations of the next year’s income ; and to 
call, therefore, upon him, to act the part 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
Greece, and to anticipate what would be 
the revenue of that country, not for the 
next year only, but for the next six years, 
was to require him to undertake a task 
somewhat difficult, and one which, with 
all deference, he must decline, seeing that 
the ablest financiers could not perform it 
in the best regulated states. His firm con- 
viction, however, was, that the revenue of 
Greece, under a stable Government, would 
be amply sufficient to meet the demands 
upon it, and he believed, that the whole of 
the loan would not ultimately be required 
to be raised. At the same time, he would 
not ask the House to come to this vote 
upon any such supposition ; because the 
engagement went to the full amount of the 
Joan. Onehon. Gentleman had asked, what 
was the amount of the compensation to be 
paid to Turkey on account of the cession 
of territory consequent upon the extension 
of the northern frontier of Greece: the 
total amount, he believed, would not ex- 
ceed 500,000/.: it had not been officially 
stated by ourambassador at Constantinople, 
but he believed that was the sum agreed 
upon between the ministers of the Three 
Powers and the court of the Sultan. That 
sum would amount to very little more than 
half of the first instalment out of the three 
which were to be paid. The first instal- 
ment would be 800,000/. (the whole 
amount of the loan being 2,400,000/.) 
he, therefore, did not anticipate that more 
than the first and second instalments 
would for some time be required. The 
hon. Gentleman said, that he did not see 
the value of these frontiers; and he ob- 
served, that we had already been at very 
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great expense in providing a frontier and 
erecting a barrier for Belgium, a great 
part of which we were now going to de- 
molish ; and so here he insinuated, we 
were also incurting great expense for the 
purpose of erecting a barrier for Greece, 
which, he meant to infer, we should, at 
some future time, find it necessary in like 
manner to demolish. But the hon. 
Gentleman forgot, that in this instance, 
nature had made the barrier, having 
heaved up a large and lofty chain of 
mountains, more effectual than any forti- 
fications of art, and the time was not 
likely to come when we should be called 
upon to pull down that chain of mountains. 
If the hon. Gentleman would only consult 
the map, and look at the nature of the 
country, he would find that the acquisition 
of the two districts which this new line of 
frontier gave to Greece, was of the utmost 
importance to that country. The people 
of those two districts, Arcanania and 
JFtolia, were essentially Greek. They were 
that part of the Greek nation which never, 
even in the most prosperous time of Turk- 
ish power, submitted to its domination. 
They formed the most warlike portion of 
the Greek forces, and to have placed them 
under the dominion of the Turks, would, 
in the first place, have been impossible ; 
and if possible, would have been a cruel 
act. A nominal transfer would not have 
been followed by submission; a continual 
mountain warfare would have been kept 
up by the people against the Turks; and 
so far from such an arrangement effecting 
the pacification of Greece, it would have 
sown the seeds of perpetual discord in that 
country. It was, therefore, not only an 
act of justice to attach those districts to 
Greece, but it was most essential to the 
attainment of the object for which our 
interference originally took place. But, 
said the hon. Gentleman, what interest 
had England in this matter? Why should 
we interfere about Greece? And that 
opinion, he was sorry to say, had been 
expressed by the hon. member for Middle- 
sex also, who had described our proceed- 
ings with respect to Greece, as a Quixotic 
interference, uncalled for by the interests 
of this country. That was easily said in 
the year 1832, when the Greeks had been 
emancipated from Turkish slavery by the 
arms of the Three Powers concerned in 
this Convention ; but if that language had 
been held some years ago, when the Greeks 
were struggling for their independence, 
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and when the whole of Europe was warmly 
interested in their fate, and when there 
was hardly a man who did not sympathize 
with their sufferings, and demonstrate his 
sympathy by that most indisputable of all 
proofs, subscribing his money—if such 
language as had fallen from the hon. 
member for Middlesex, had been then 
uttered by any man, that hon. Member 
would have been the first to reprobate it 
with his utmost indignation. It was only 
necessary to look back at the state of the 
question, when our interference began, to 
see that then it was the general opinion, 
that Europe had an interest in the eman- 
cipation of Greece. But taking the most 
vulgar view of the matter, one solely of 
profit and loss, was it not notorious, that 
our commerce was experiencing continual 
interruption, and exposed to most serious 
excesses, from the system of piracy which 
arose from the struggle, and from the 
want of a settled government in Greece ? 
And would the hon. Gentleman say that 
this was not a matter of very serious im- 
portance to this country? But he could 
not so narrow his views as to judge of a 
great political question by looking at the 
two sides of a money account, or even to 
estimate the merits of the arrangement by 
the question whether this country might 
or might not ultimately have to pay part 
of the interest of this loan. He could not 
think that England, in restoring that 
nation, be it ever so barbarous now, and 
be the people as full of faults as possible 
(and it was very natural that they should 
be so, seeing that they had lain for centu- 
ries in abject slavery, under a Government 
not remarkable for intellectual attainments, 
or amiable deportment towards its depend- 
ents)—be the people ever so barbarous now, 
he could not conceive that England in 
restoring them to a state of independence, 
by which their native home again became 
the seat of civilization, and a living member 
of the nations of Europe—he could not 
conceive, that England in doing that, 
served no interest of herown. The inter- 
ests of civilization, the interests of com- 
merce, and the interests of political 
independence, were all the interests of 
England, and all had been signally pro- 
moted by the emancipation of Greece. 
But, he said further, that we had no choice; 
at least, the only choice was this— 
whether we would assist to free Greece in 
conjunction with Russia and France, or 
allow Russia to make the country depend- 
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ent on her. He asked whether we ought 
to have left Russia to settle this question 
single-handed? If she, unaided, had 
rescued Greece from the dominion of 
Turkey, would she not have acquired a 
paramount claim to the eternal gratitude 
of the Greeks; and would she not thus 
have established an influence which would 
have made Greece practically a Russian 
province? He did not think that those 
Gentlemen who had dissented from this 
vote would have been prepared to approve 
of such a result; and if not, then the only 
course left was the course we had followed. 
First, we united with Russia; and then 
we got France, the other great maritime 
power of Europe, to join us. It was, 
therefore, both for the honour and for the 
permanent and well-understood interests 
of this country, that England should have 
contributed to rescue Greece from the 
dominion of the Turks, and to restore her 
to her rank among the civilized nations of 
Europe. But the hon. Gentleman said, 
“You have given her a boy for a Sovereign ; 
and have not established the Salic law ;’’ 
and, said the hon. Gentleman, speaking in 
a country in which in all human probability 
the next reign would be that of a queen— 
“Tt would be impossible Greece could 
prosper, if at any time the throne should 
devolve upon a female.” He was astonished 
at this objection. Looking at times past, 
and remembering that some of the most 
glorious periods of our annals had been 
the reigns of females, he was utterly sur- 
prised to hear such an objection. The 
hon. Gentleman said, ‘‘ 1 do not object 
to a male filling the throne of Greece ; 
but if a female should ever reign, then 
there must be a disputed succession.” He 
did not exactly understand the logic of 
that argument, nor could he perceive what 
was the necessary connexion between a 
disputed succession and a female reign. 
He admitted that an objection might arise 
from the youth of the prince chosen for 
the throne of Greece. It would certainly 
have been desirable to have selected a 
prince of such an age as would have 
enabled him at once to assume the reins 
of Government at the moment of his 
arrival. But, after having endeavoured in 
vain to find such a person, with the other 
requisite recommendations, the Three 
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Powers ultimately felt that, taking all 
things together, there was no choice so 
much to be preferred, as that of Prince 


Otho, 


It was, in the first place, desirable 
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that the person chosen should belong to a 
reigning house; without any prejudice in 
favour of particular families; because it 
was desirable that the sovereign of Greece 
should be connected with some family 
reigning over a state of some political 
consequence in Europe. In the next place, 
the person to be selected should be one 
who would be able to bring with him 
adequate means for consolidating the 
Greek throne ; such as pecuniary resources, 
able councillors, and a small body of 
troops. In the first place, then, prince 
Otho belonged to a royal family, the most 
considerable of the second order of the 
states of Europe: next, he belonged to a 
country of free institutions, and that was 
important. At least he should not have 
wished the person destined to reign over 
Greece, to come from a country of despotic 
institutions, and who necessarily would 
have carried with him (especially if he had 
arrived at man’s estate) ideas, as to the 
forms and principles of government, incon- 
sistent with those entertained by the nation 
over whom he was destined to reign. 
Then, further, Prince Otho went accom- 
panied by three persons, whose names he 
did not feel at liberty to mention, though 
he believed they were already fixed upon, 
of great eminence and talent, of much ex- 
perience in public affairs, and peculiarly 
well qualified to administer the affairs of 
Greece and to establish order in that 
country. For these reasons he thought 
that the choice made of prince Otho was, 
under all the circumstances, the best that 
could be made: particularly as the king 
of Bavaria, from the commencement of 
the Greek revolution, had manifested great 
sympathy for the Greeks. Many Bava- 
rians had given distinguished assistance 
to them, and thus a connexion had already 
been established between the Greek nation 
and Bavaria. But the hon. member for 
Middlesex said, he should wish the choice 
to have been left to the people of Greece, 
and he seemed to think that the Greeks 
would be better without any king at all. 
To suppose that, in a nation so divided by 
party-differences as Greece unquestion- 
ably was, after achieving its independence 
by individual exertions, rather than by 
union under one leading chief—to suppose 
that, in a nation so circumstanced, the 
people should agree to elect one of them- 
selves to be their king, was to suppose 
that which was almost impossible. Such 
a consent could hardly be looked for in 
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any country, but least of all in Greece, 
But so far from their not wishing to have 
Prince Otho for their king, he could assure 
the hon. Member, that there had been re- 
ceived from all parts of Greece thanks to 
the Three Powers for having selected 
Prince Otho; and addresses to Prince 
Otho himself, from most of the principal 
Greeks, expressing their satisfaction at 
the selection, and requesting him to pro- 
ceed to their country with the least pos- 
sible delay. Greece now felt, that peace 
and prosperity could only be obtained 
upon the arrival of her king. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Best) thought 
that Prince Otho anticipated a speedy 
return to Bavaria, because the prince had 
retained his present appanage. Now that 
appanage was retained expressly with the 
view to relieve the revenues of Greece for 
the present from the burthen of wholly 
supporting the king ; and as to the ex- 
pense of Prince Otho’s court, he could 
assure the hon. Member, that, so far from 
being established upon a scale of splendid 
magnificence, it would be framed with the 
utmost moderation, and the'greatest atten- 
tion to economy. With regard to the 
original Greek loan, he begged to say, that 
nothing could be more true, than what 
was stated by his noble friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, namely, that 
almost the only chance the creditors of 
that loan had of recovering their money, 
was by Greece becoming permanently an 
independent state; and if this could not 
be done without raising this new loan, 
then no persons were more deeply inter- 
ested in carrying the present arrangements 
into effect, than those who advanced the 
former loan. There would be no prospect 
of their ever recovering their money if, by 
the failure of the present arrangements, 
Greece were to relapse under the dominion 
of the Turks, or remain in her present 
state of anarchy. It had been said, that 
this was a new arrangement made by the 
present Ministry; but, far from that, he 
could not repeat too positively that the 
papers laid before the House by the last 
Government in 1830, showed most clearly 
that this was an engagement, previously 
entered into by the Three Powers by a 
protocol, which was a binding diplomatic 
instrument, and that this protocol was 
formally communicated by them to the 
government of Greece, which government 
acknowledged with thankfulness, as a 
proof that the Three Powers took an 
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interest in the welfare of Greece, not only 
by sending it a king, but also by affording 
it the means of establishing him on his 
throne. But he had further proof of the 
position he was now arguing, besides the 
fact of this communication to the Greek 
government ; though this he considered 
conclusive. If the engagement had been 
made with Prince Leopold personally, why 
should it have been formally communi- 
cated to the government of Greece at 
Napulia? If it were a personal engage- 
ment with Prince Leopold, why should 
these words appear, namely, ‘The Three 
Powers guarantee to the new state ?”—to 
the “ new state,” be it observed, and not 
to “‘ Prince Leopold.” But what happened 
subsequently ? The government of Greece 
applied to the Three Powers to make a 
pecuniary advance ; and the Government 
of England did make an advance to 
Greece of 29,000/., which was to be re- 
paid out of the loan when made. That 
was an answer to the hon. Gentleman 
who asked what money had been advanced 
to Greece; there was an advance of 
20,0002. in 1830, which would be repaid 
out of the first instalment raised by the 
Greek government; therefore, so far from 
this vote having the effect of producing 
any expense to the public, he might be 
wrong, but he was convinced that we 
should not be called upon to pay any 
portion of the interest; it would actually 
enable us to get back the 20,000/. already 
advanced. It had been said, that we 
were undertaking this guarantee wholly 
to please Russia, and that, in the Greek 
arrangement, we were following blindly 
the policy, and doing the work, of the 
Holy Alliance. If he had any understand- 
ing of the meaning of that name “ Holy 
Alliance,” it was an engagement between 
sovereigns to dispose of nations without 
their consent, and intended to prevent the 
establishment of free institutions. Nothing 
could be more entirely different from the 
objects of the Holy Alliance than the en- 
gagement of the Three Powers to establish 
the independence of Greece. It was an 
engagement entered into to support the 
Greeks, then in a state of slavery, and 
while the Turks were waging against them 
a war of extermination—a war in which 
the utmost bravery, and the sacrifice of 
everything which made life valuable, 
were insufficient to enable the Greeks to 
contend successfully against their oppo- 
nents ;—it was an engagement to rescue a 
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country long covered with darkness and 
immersed in barbarism, and to give it a 
new existence among the civilized nations 
of the world; it was an engagement for 
converting that country, which had for 
centuries been a political blank, into what 
he hoped it would some day become, a 
centre of civilization, a seat of commerce, 
a land of happiness and well-regulated 
freedom. He therefore thought that it was 
impossible to state two objects more en- 
tirely different from each other than the 
purposes for which the Holy Alliance, as 
it was called, was supposed to have been 
instituted, and the purposes of the Greek 
Treaty of 1826. However indisposed the 
House might be, to enter into guarantees 
of this kind, and however he might dis- 
like and disapprove of such engagements 
in the abstract, yet he did trust that this 
was a case which the House would think 
ought to be made an exception to the 
general rule. That Parliament was bound 
by the engagement which the Crown had 
made, he would not say, for the very pro- 
position which he was making was founded 
on the assumption that Parliament was 
free to adopt or to refuse it; but, in point 
of honour and good feeling, he trusted, 
the House would think that it ought to 
enable the Crown to conclude a transac- 
tion in which we had been honourably 
engaged for several years; while a regard 
for our national character, as well as for 
our commercial and political interests, 
ought to lead us to complete the settle- 
ment, which, in conjunction with the other 
Powers, we had honourably undertaken. 
Bill read a second time. 


Party Processions (IRELAND) BILL. | 
On the Motion of Mr. Stanley, the House 
resolved itself into Committee on the 
Party Processions’ (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. Shaw protested against proceeding 
with the Bill at that time of the Session, 
when so many Irish Members were out of 
town, relying on the Bill not being 
brought forward this Session. 

Mr. Stanley expressed his determination 
to proceed with the Bill. If the Irish 
Members conceived the Bill was not to 
come on, the misapprehension was their 
own. There was no understanding that 
the Bill should be dropped. 

Mr. Shaw moved that the Chairman do 
report progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

On this question the Committee divided : 
Ayes 4; Noes 38— Majority 34. 
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The Committee subsequently divided 
several times on similar Motions, or 
Motions intended to prevent the progress 
of the Bill, but finally the Bill went 
through the Committee, and the House 
resumed, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 9, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of the Duke of 
RicuMmonp, Copies of the Reports of the Commissioners 
of Emigration. 

Bills. Read a second time :—Speaker’s Annuity; Land Tax 
Commissioners; Special Constables (Ireland).— Read a 
third time :—Glass Duties. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Serron, from King’s- 
bridge ; by the Bishop of Lonpon, from Bishop Stortford; 
by the Earl of CHaRLemont, from Loughall; and by Lord 
HOLwanD, from the National Political Union, against the 
Punishment of Death for Forgery.—By the Earl of 
CHARLEMoNT, from Armagh, for Poor Laws to Ireland; 
and from Lower Killeary, against Tithes. 


Composition or Titus (IRELAND.)] 
The Marquess of Lansdown, in rising to 
move the Second Reading of the Bill for 
rendering Composition for Tithes compul- 
sory itt Ireland, felt that it was incumbent 
on him to say a few words in explanation 
of the nature and objects of the Bill, of 


the provisions of the Bill, and the grounds 
on which his Majesty’s Ministers thought 
fit to recommend it for their Lordships’ 


adoption. And he thought that this was 
the more incumbent on him, because he 
had reason to believe that the objects of 
this Bill were very much misunderstood 
and misrepresented even in this country ; 
but more especially in Ireland. The object 
of the Bill was generally to carry into 
effect a suggestion which had been made by 
the Committees of this, and the other House 
of Parliament, which was, that the system 
of composition for tithes ought to be made 
uniform all over Ireland. Voluntary com- 
positions were already made in respect to 
the payment of tithes, over, perhaps, two- 
thirds of the country, and the object of 
this Bill was to render these compositions 
compulsory, uniform, and permanent. 
This the present Bill did, by enforcing the 
provisions of the former Composition Act 
where voluntary compositions had already 
taken place ; and where no voluntary 
compositions existed, the Bill enabled and 
required the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
to appoint two Commissioners to carry into 
effect compositions ; and the whole would 
thus be rendered uniform, compulsory, 
and permanent ; subject, however, to such 
variations as might be deemed necessary 
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or expedient. The Bill also provided 
that these compositions should be made, 
not only on the principle of the average 
value of the tithes during the seven years 
preceding the making of the compositions 
under the former Act, but’ that in cases 
where it should appear that the evidence 
as to the value had been defective, the 
composition should be altered, and made 
on the average of the last seven years. 
The Bill having thus provided for render- 
ing the composition for tithes uniform, 
compulsory, and permanent, also enacted 
that, in all future cases, the burthen of the 
composition should be thrown on the 
landlords. But as it would be hard on 
landlords, that this arrangement should 
take effect as to lands held under existing 
leases, this was an excepted case. It was 
provided, however, that the payment should 
be thrown on the landlords on the expira- 
tion of the existing leases; and in order 
to create a temptation and an inducement 
for the landlords to take upon themselves 
the collection and the payment of tithes, 
eyen under existing leases, the Bill further 
provided that where the landlord should 
in these cases take upon himself the col- 
lection of the tithes, and the payment of 
them to the clergyman, he should be 
entitled, as a bonus, to deduct from the 
amount, thirteen per cent, and six months’ 
time was allowed him to consider whether 
he would undertake this collection and 
payment ; and, in case the landlord should 
decline to undertake, and to avail himself 
of the advantage thus held out to him, it 
was provided that the same advantages 
and equitable terms should be offered to 
the person next to the landlord in interest. 
This was nearly the whole scope of the 
Bill, and he did not think it necessary to 
say any thing further on that head than to 
state, that if any of their Lordships should 
think any fu:ther explanation necessary 
or desirable, he should be ready to give 
any further explanation either now, or in 
the Committee. Having thus, then, ex- 
plained the nature and provisions of the 
Bill, he would, in the next place, proceed 
to state the grounds on which his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had thought it proper to 
propose it to their Lordships for their 
adoption; and this he considered himself 
the more called upon to do, because the 
object, purpose, and effect of the Bill had 
been very much misunderstood and mis- 
represented. It had been said, that the 
object of this Bill was to create a new title 
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to tithes, and that it was intended by it 
to preclude all legislation on the subject in 
future, and all alteration or improvement 
in the manner of their distribution. That 
was entirely a mistake, and a misrepre- 
sentation of the nature and objects of the 
Bill. It contemplated no such purposes 
as these, but, on the contrary, left it 
entirely open to Parliament to deal at a 
future time with the distribution of the 
tithes, and all other matters connected 
with them, in such a manner as should 
appear just and equitable, having a regard 
to the nature of the property and the 
objects for which it existed. It would be 
perfectly open to future Parliaments to deal 
with the subject of tithes in any way that 
justice and equity would warrant, without 
being in the slightest degree influenced in 
their determination by tumultuous assem- 
blies, or other improper proceedings. So 
far wasit from the intention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers to preclude such alterations in 
regard to the subject of tithes, as might 
be expedient and just, it appeared froin 
the preamble of the Bill, and from the 
Reports of the Committees of this and the 
other House, that the provisions in respect 
of tithes could not rest here, and this Bill 
was only a preparatory step to such fur- 
ther arrangements as the nature of the 
property would allow, and the interests 
and prosperity of Ireland would require. 
The matter was of very great import- 
ance, and the subject was one which 
required great caution and consideration 
in dealing with it; but it was intended, as 
soon as possible, to proceed to make some 
further arrangements, in order that, if 
possible, all differences between the tithe- 
payer and the clergy, or other tithe-own- 
ers, might be done away. He would not 
have proposed this Bill to their Lordships, 
unless as a necessary step towards further 
artangements for the final and satisfactory 
settlement of the subject of tithes. But 
this Bill was a necessary step towards 
accomplishing these further arrangements; 
and it was upon that ground that the Bill 
was now proposed to their Lordships for 
their adoption. It certainly was to be 
hoped, that the temptation which it held 
out to the landlord to undertake the col- 
lection and the payment of the tithe, 
would prepare the way for, and lead to, 
the accomplishment of the great object of 
a final, permanent, and satisfactory settle- 
ment. In this manner the clergy, without 
being exposed to constant disputes and 
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differences with their parishioners, would 
receive those payments to which they 
were justly entitled, and in a manner which 
would not interfere with the due discharge 
of their sacred functions. These were the 
objects contemplated in proposing the 
Bill to their Lordships; and in framing 
its provisions, the greatest possible atten- 
tion had been paid to the interests of all 
persons concerned. He moved that 
this Bill be now read a second time, 
with a view, in case it should be now read 
a second time, to move that it be committed 
to-morrow. 

The Marquess of Westmeath had, at 
the beginning of the Session, fully ex- 
pressed his opinion on this subject, and he 
could not but regret that this Bill was not 
accompanied by a bill for the commuta- 
tion of tithes, and such other bills as 
might be necessary to settle the question. 
He gave credit to his Majesty’s Ministers 
for their exertions on this subject as far 
as they had gone, but their language in 
the early part of the Session had led maty 
to conclude that this was not the only 
measure on the subject of tithes which 
they intended to propose before the Ses- 
sion should terminate. The Bill now be- 
fore their Lordships was very unsatisfactory, 
when not accompanied with a bill for the 
commutation of tithes. That measure of 
commutation was one of such importance 
that it ought to have been passed in the 
course of the present Session; and if the 
attendance of their Lordships should not 
be such as was desirable, it ought to have 
been passed with such an attendance as 
could be got. The present Bill standing 
alone would certainly not prove satisfac- 
tory, and the intentions of Ministers, as 
explained by the noble Marquess, would 
be very much misrepresented in Ireland. 
But as this was, perhaps, the last time 
that he should have an opportunity of 
addressing their Lordships in the course 
of the present Session, he would ask the 
noble Earl at the head of the Administra- 
tion, in what manner it was proposed by 
Government to meet the dangers to which 
Ireland was at the present time exposed ? 
Did they mean to propose any remedy for 
the evils to which that country was at the 
present time exposed? and, if they did, 
what was that remedy? The times were 
most critical in Ireland, and the state of 
that country was such, that the common 
law was a dead letter, and as completely 
disregarded as if no such law had ever 
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existed. The proceedings at Kilkenny 
were too notorious to require any comment 
from him at present: and the proceedings 
in the county of Kilkenny were not the 
only proceedings which showed how little 
the law was regarded, and how incom- 
pletely it was enforced. In the county 
with which he was more nearly connected, 
the state of the calendar at the last gaol 
delivery, as he was informed by letters 
from that county, was this: it contained 
252 offences; and although there were 
among these, six murders, not one capital 
conviction took place. At the previous 
gaol delivery, there were only sixty-four 
offences. It appeared from letters which 
he had received, not officially, but from 
his private friends, that the well-disposed 
people in Ireland were in a state of the 
greatest alarm ; that they were threatened 
with robbery and assassination in open 
day, as well as during the night; that 
gentlemen and their stewards were di- 
rected, under threats of assassination, 
whom they should, and whom they should 
not employ; and one gentleman was 
threatened to be murdered unless he took 
his labourers into his own house, and 
treated them in a manner prescribed to 
him. Such was the state of Ireland, and 
he thought that an exposure of that state 
was not unconnected with the subject now 
before the House. He was aware that 
the noble Earl at the head of the Admin- 
istration had strong prejudices against his 
opinions as to the proper course to be 
adopted for putting an end to the state 
of peril in which Ireland was at present 
involved; but he could not conceive how 
any Ministry could allow such a state of 
things to continue without proposing some 
remedy. At present, no law was regard- 
ed in Ireland, and how could the Minis. 
ters leave the country in such a state? 
Disturbances of this kind had on former 
occasions prevailed in Ireland, but then 
effectual remedies were applied. Now, 
however, a new light had broken out on 
the Government, and the disturbances were 
allowed to go on without any attempt at 
applying a remedy. The Protestant as- 
cendancy, which had prevailed in Ireland, 
might or might not be impolitic. He did 
not enter upon that subject at present ; 
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to be done to put an end to the existing 
evils. He asked again, how could the 
Ministers leave Ireland in its present state, 
and did they not propose to apply any 
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remedy to the existing dreadful disorders? 
He hoped the noble Earl at the head of 
the Administration would explain the in- 
tentions of Government in this respect. 
Earl Grey was of opinion, that the 
principal part of the speech of the noble 
Marquess had very little connection with 
the subject now before the House. No 
doubt the subject of the present Bill 
was connected with the internal state 
of Ireland, but the noble Marquess had 
introduced in his speech much extra- 
neous and irrelevant matter. It was not 
his intention on the present. occasion to 
enter upon any discussion of the exist- 
ing condition of Ireland; but he was 
ready to admit, that it was in a very pecu- 
liar state. But it was at least very con- 
solatory to know, that there existed very 
strong prospects of material improvement 
in the state of Ireland ; and if the agita- 
tions and distractions occasioned by con- 
flicting parties would only cease, these 
improvements would certainly follow. 
There was no country more susceptible of 
improvement, and nothing prevented these 
improvements from immediately commenc- 
ing, and rapidly advancing, except these 
party agitations. The noble Marquess 
asked what was to be expected from his 
Majesty’s Ministers in the present state of 
Treland? His answer was, that what was 
to be expected from Ministers was, an 
anxious attention to the interests of the 
people of Ireland, and the strongest dis- 
position to maintain the peace of that 
country, and to preserve the authority of 
the law in that country. The noble Mar- 
quess had manifested a great inclination 
to find fault with the conduct of Govern- 
ment in regard to Ireland, although the 
censure did not come very well or very 
appropriately from him. There was no 
want of anxiety or zeal on the part of the 
Government to enforce the law; and if 
those persons who were most ready to 
attack Ministers had properly supported 
their exertions to enforce the law, each in 
his respective situation, the state of Ire- 
land might at this time have been very 
different from what it was. Still, although 
Ministers had not been supported in some 
quarters as they ought to have been, the 
Special Commissions which they had ap- 
pointed, and the other exertions which 
they had made to maintain the peace 
of the country, had been attended with 
very beneficial effects. Turbulence and 
disorder had been repressed in. several 
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counties, and even in the county of Tip- 
perary a very material improvement had 
taken place. In answer, then, to the 
question of the noble Marquess, as to 
whether any new measures were to be pro- 
posed by Ministers to put an end to the 
disorders in Ireland, he had to state, that 
not seeing the absolute necessity for ex- 
traordinary measures, and being extremely 
averse to have recourse to any such ex- 
traordinary measures, except in cases of 
absolute necessity, he had no intention to 
propose any extraordinary measures for 
adoption in the course of the present Ses- 
sion. . He certainly felt a very great aver- 
sion to adopt any me’ -ures incompatible 
with the ordinary powers of the Constitu- 
tion, and nothing would induce him to 
resort to them, except:a case of inevitable 
necessity. But when the noble Marquess 
said that the existing laws were a dead let- 
ter, he would ask what remedy would the 
noble Marquess propose to adopt? Would 
he propose the re-enactment of the Insur- 
rection Act? Ifthe noble Marquess wished 
to apply that remedy, then he said that this 
would be no remedy at all for the existing 
evilsof Ireland. The true remedy consisted 
in the vigorous exertion of the existing 
laws ; and if these should, after all, fail of 
effect, it would then be time enough to pro- 
pose to arm the Government with additional 
powers, and in that case, it would be the 
duty of Government to apply to Parliament 
for such additional powers. That, however, 
was a measure to which Ministers had no 
intention to resort, till the necessity should 
clearly and unequivocally show itself. If 
the necessity should become manifest, 
Ministers must, of course, do their duty. 
As to the proceedings in the county of 
Kilkenny, he most sincerely regretted that 
they had taken place; but he hoped that 
proper means would speedily be resorted 
to for the securing to the Church the pay- 
ment of tithes. With respect to the com- 
plaints of the noble Marquess, that other 
bills on the subject of tithes had not 
accompanied the present Bill, the reasons 
for that were sufficiently obvious. The 
subject was of very great importance, and 
surrounded with very considerable difficul- 
ties; and it was hardly possible for Min- 
isters to bring forward the whole of their 
proposed measures on this subject in the 
course of the present Session. This must 
be obvious to any one who considered the 
many other important matters which had 
demanded their attention. 
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The Marquess. of Westmeath denied 
that the gentlemen of Ireland had been 
deficient in their exertions to support Min- 
isters in carrying the law into execution, 
He admitted that the Ministers had done 
all that the existing laws enabled them 
to do. 

Earl Grey ‘observed, that the Judges of 
Ireland had complained of the non-attend- 
ance of the Magistrates in the very county 
with which the noble Marquess was more 
particularly connected. The noble Mar- 
quess admitted that the Ministers had 
done all that the existing laws enabled 
them to do; and that being the case, he 
again asked the noble Marquess, what 
were the other measures which he would 
have them adopt ? 

The Marquess of Westmeath said, that 
it was not incumbent on him to suggest 
measures to Ministers. 

The Earl of Caledon wished to know, 
whether or not it was the intention of his 
Majesty’s Government to issue from the 
Exchequer Loans at low interest for the 
purpose of enabling landlords to redeem 
their tithes ? 

The Marquess of Lansdown said, that 
nothing was more to be desired than that 
some facilities should be given to enable 
landlords to effect the redemption of which 
the noble Earl spoke; but, though his 
Majesty’s Government had been most 
anxious to have carried through Parlia- 
ment the whole of the bills which they 
deemed necessary to the completion of the 
measure in question, yet, as they had 
thought it proper to yield to the represent- 
ations of Members of the other House 
connected with that part of the United 
Kingdom, it would not be in their power 
to say any thing decisive in reply to the 
question of the noble Earl, until the whole 
proceeding was finished. 

The Lord Chancellor, in reference to 
the observations of the noble Marquess 
(Westmeath), in which he called upon his 
Majesty’s Government to introduce new 
legislative measures for the pacification of 
Ireland, begged to remind the House that 
considerable difficulties stood in the way 
of any such proceeding, even though it 
should be necessary or desirable. In the first 
place, there was a material difference be- 
tween the law of England and Ireland in 
reference to that object. The extension 


of the Habeas Corpus Act to Ireland had 

been, comparatively speaking, but recent ; 

that event having taken place near the 
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close of the American war, in the 21st and 
22nd George 3rd; and, though the writ 
of Habeas Corpus was now in use in that 
country, yet the Act by which such use 
had been created, was not the same in its 


enactments and provisions as the Act of 


Charles 2nd. The English Act of Habeas 
Corpus, too, contained a clause against 
the imprisonment beyond the seas, of any 
of his Majesty’s subjects; and, if he did 
not very much mistake, there was no such 
clause to be found in the Irish Act. There 
was another most important matter con- 
nected with the Irish Act, to which he wish- 
ed to draw particular attention—namely, 
that it invested the Lord Lieutenant with 
power to do what, in this country, was 
called suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, 
without, as in England, coming to the 
Legislature for that purpose. This power 
was of course limited to cases of invasion 
by a foreign enemy, or to domestic rebel- 
lion ; but, as a lawyer, as well as a Mem- 
ber of that House, he did not hesitate to 
say, that rebellion as much consisted in 
such acts, or such a course of conduct, as 
by bringing together, in any part of the 
empire, great assemblages of people, and 
producing such excitement as to place the 
laws in a state of abeyance, and, in a 
word, to annihilate their operation, accom- 
panying such conduct by acts of outrage, 
conformable to the design of compassing 
those objects —as a lawyer, he would say 
that was as much rebellion as any other 
act, or any course of conduct. Further, 
too, whatever was decreed rebellion by the 
‘xecutive Government for the time being, 
was so in law to be considered. The 
Executive Government, then, was to be the 
judge of that in which rebellion consisted ; 
and certainly the state of things to which 
he alluded was, in all reason and common 
sense, rebellion, as truly as the insurrec- 
tion of a whole province, or the bringing 
out bodies of armed or disciplined men to 
oppose by force the constituted authori- 
ties of the land. Those acts were ad- 
mitted to be acts of rebellion by the uni- 
versal consent of the least informed of 
mankind; but there was no one familiar 
with public affairs who would not readily 
acknowledge, that the other proceedings 
to which he adverted were likewise acts 
of rebellion. In such an event, he had 
no doubt that the Government, proceed- 
ing upon its own responsibility, would 
manfully exert the authority which it pos- 
sessed ; at the same time that he could not 
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view, otherwise than with the utmost re- 
pugnance and abhorrence, the necessity 
for even exercising its judgment on such 
a question. He had the gratification to 
remember, that the power of the Execu- 
tive Government of Ireland was in vigor- 
ous hands, but, at the same time, in hands 
which would not, for any consideration un- 
der heaven, save the preservation of the 
empire, and the well-being of the people 
themselves, stretch it one inch beyond 
that limit which those principles demand- 
ed, but which would undoubtedly not fail 
in energy whenever energy was required; 
and he was well convinced, that well-timed 
vigour, whenever it became necessary, was 
not only statesman-like wisdom, but real 
humanity. 

The Duke of Wellington gave Govern- 
ment credit for a sincere desire to re- 
store the tranquillity, and promote the 
prosperity of the Irish people, as well by 
other measures, as by the set of bills of 
which the present was one; he, therefore, 
hoped ihat the Motion now before them 
would be agreed to unanimously, for he 
entertained an earnest hope that it would 
be attended with success. 

Bill read a second time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 9, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Sprine 
Rice, an Account of the Revenue derived from the Post 
Office in Downpatrick, Killyleagh, &c., for the last three 
yeats.—On the Motion of Mr. Humg, a List of Persons 
now receiving Pensions for Diplomatic Services, the Date 
of the Commissions of every Officer now in Command of 
a Regiment of Cavalry, and Accounts of the Sums levied 
by the Commissioners of Sewers in the different Metro- 
politan Parishes.—On the Motion of Mr. CournTENAY, 2 
General Statement of the Exports and Imports of the United 
Kingdom, for the year 1831, ending January 5th, 1832; 
and a Copy of the Frankfort Tariff referred to in the Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation with that Free City, signed 
at London, May 13th, 1832; and also a Copy of the Con- 
vention signed at Mayence, on 31st March, 1831.—On the 
Motion of Mr. Burer, Copies of Papers relating to Ja- 
maica and Antigua.—On the Motion of Mr. HARVEY, an 
Account of the Number of Causes pending before each 
Master in Chancery in Trinity Term 1825, and each suc- 
ceeding year; and of the Number of Causes standing for 
Trial on the 1st of August, 1852, in the Courts of King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, at Westminster. 

Bill. Read asecond time :—Land Revenues (Scotland), 

Petitions presented. By Mr. VERNON Situ, from Dissenters 

of Chester,—for the Abolition of Slavery,—in favour of 

the Ministerial Plan of Education (Iteland),—and for the 

Abolition of Hindoo Infanticide.—By Mr. SHaw, from 

the Attornies and Solicitors of Ireland, for the Repeal of 

the Stamp Duties on Attornies Certificates ; and from three 

Places in Ireland,—against the Ministerial Plan of Edu- 

cation (Ireland).—By Mr. Sapuer, from Salford, in 

favour of the Factories Regulation Bill.—By Mr. Huguks 

Hugues, from the Tradesmen of the Metropolis, for the 

better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Ryp#r, from 
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Cranbrook, for an Inquiry into the Case of Private Somer- 
ville-—By Mr. Sprine Ricg, from Chorley, against the 
Vagrants’ (Scotland and Ireland) Removal Bill; from Lis- 
burne, against the Punishment of Death; and from Moy- 
cullen, for an Amendment of the Grand Jury Laws (Ire- 
land). 
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| from the city and liberties of Westminster, 
| of the number of persons who had paid 
Poor rates up to July 31st. 
Mr. Alderman Venables supported the 
Motion. ‘The Returns would be most 
useful, if the Government were not already 








Rerornm—Payment or Rates.| Co- | 
lonel Evans moved for Returns, showing | persuaded of the immense numbers of 
the number of houses assessed to the Poor- | persons who were disqualified, in conse- 
rates and Assessed-taxes, and the number | quence of not having paid within the spe- 
of persons who had paid those rates in! cified time. There were many boroughs 
each of the parishes of the forty new bo- | now with a much less constituency than 
roughs, up to the 31st of July, 1832. | they had possessed previously to the pass- 

Mr. Hume regretted that the noble Lord | ing of thé Reform Bill; and there was 
had given up his intention of extending | great dissatisfaction throughout the coun- 
the time to the 20th August, as he knew try, in consequence of the limited time 
that many of the voters had been taken by | given for the payment of the rates. The 
surprise. The number of voters would be | regulation requiring such payment caused 
very small in almost every place, and it | great complaint. He hoped the Govern- 
would not give satisfaction to the country | ment would see the necessity of adopting 
except some remedy were provided. | some remedial measure. 

Lord John Russell stated, with respect | Lord Althorp said, that he had not 
to scot-and-lot voters, that to secure their | heard of many such cases ; he had, indeed, 
elective franchise they must have paid | heard it rumoured that many of the elect- 
their rates before the day of registration, | ors objected to the payment of a shilling 
just as if that had been the day of election. | for registration: but if that were true, he 





He had no objection to the Returns. 
Lord Althorp said, that he had had no | 
resource, for, after the opposition that had | 
been offered to the Bill, what would have 
been the use of allowing an extension to | 
the 20th August, when the Bill could not | 
have become law till after that time ? | 

Mr. Hume: Then why not extend the | 
time to the 20th of September ? 

Lord Althorp: The effect of that would | 
have been to have prevented our having a | 
new Parliament this year. I know that a 
gallant friend of mine has a motion for an 
address, praying for the re-assembling of | 
the present Parliament; but that is an 
arrangement to which I can by no means 
agree. 

Colonel Stbthorp said, that the Reform 
Bill was worse than the cholera morbus: 
the people could not get it up or down. 
He was very glad to hear that king of 
Reformers, the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, say, that the detestable Bill (with 
which, thank God, he had had nothing to 
do) would not give satisfaction to the 
country. The present difficulty was only the 
commencement of dilemmas which would 
result from disturbing the ancient Consti- 
tution of the country. These proofs of the 
detestable character of the detestable Bill 
ought not to surprise any body—they did 
not surprise him. 

Motion agreed to. 

Colonel Evans then moved for a return, 








suspected that they could not set much 
value on the elective franchise which was 
within their reach. 

Mr. Robinson admitted, that an immense 
number of voters had been disqualified in 
consequence of not having paid the rates 
within the time named. Many might have 
wilfully neglected, and others omitted from 
mistake; but as the Reform Bill had 
passed, he thought it highly desirable that 
there should be a Parliament elected on 
the full, fair, and free operation of its 
principles. He, however, doubted not that 
many had been taken by surprise, and he 
therefore thought some remedy ought to 
be afforded. 

Lord Althorp reminded the House that 
one of the conditions of the Reform Bill-— 
a test by which the right to vote in certain 
cases should be tried and proved—was the 
payment of rates and taxes within a given 
period. As to the surprise, he could hardly 
see how it could have occurred. Great 
publicity had been given to the measure. 
This clause had been in the Bill since 
December; it had been much discussed, 
and it had been frequently published in 
almost every possible way. He thought 
the fullest notice had been given, so as 
to guard against, and to leave no room for, 
a charge on the ground of surprise. One 
principle or condition of the Act being 
what he had described, it was not fitting 
that Parliament should be called upon to 
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alter that principle of it, even though the 
enforcing of it led to disfranchisement. 
The parties had possessed the opportunity 
to complete their qualification. If they 
neglected to comply with the condition, 
theirs was the fault; they had only them- 
selves to blame. He could not bring 
himself to think it possible that there 
had been surprise to that extent which 
some would have them believe. He, how- 
ever, had been willing to extend the period 
for paying the taxes and rates (in certain 
cases) to August 20th; but it would have 
been impossible to extend it to September, 
without causing great delay in the regis- 
tration, and altering all the dates of the 
proceedings—delay that would have ren- 
dered dissolution of the Parliament this 
year impossible. 

Mr. Harvey considered that the appre- 
hension which had, on previous cccasions, 
been mooted as to the probability of our 
having a Parliament returned by a consti- 
tuency so confined as to numbers as to ren- 
der the returns something very like those of 
rotten boroughs was decidedly an over- 
charged apprehension. The cherishing any 
such notion would leave the House to infer 
that the people, the friends and supporters 
of Reform of Parliament, had been most 
supine in the matter. Now, granting this 
to be the case, still it was the duty of the 
Government to correct, as far as lay in its 
power, any such anomaly. But it was 
impossible to suppose men so apathetic. 
The great advantage of the Reform mea- 
sure was this, that it threw upon the people 
the great responsibility ofchoosing theirown 
Representatives ; and though he regretted 
the inadvertency which had allowed so 
little time for voters to pay up their rates, 
and which had thus incapacitated an im- 
mence mass of them from voting, he still 
believed, that, throughout the kingdom, 
there was a sufficient aggregate constitu- 
ency, and that the active exertions of that 
constituency only was required to realize 
all the benefits which were contemplated 
from the Reform Bill. He thought that 
the Returns which had been moved for, 
for the purpose of ascertaining what 
amount of Assessed-taxes was due in July 
last, and what arrears there were in April 
last, would have the effect of showing 
whether the non-payment of these taxes, 
on the 20th July last, did or did not arise 
from an indisposition on the part of the 
rate-payers to qualify themselves for vot- 


ing. 
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Mr. C. W. Wynn thought, that a very 
great portion of the newconstituency would 
be disqualified, in consequence of not 
having paid up their rates. It was a sub- 
ject of regret that a longer period had 
not been allowed to make up the lists when 
the Bill was in the House. It might be 
argued that this Bill was a considerable 
time under discussion, and that the period 
for paying up the rates must have been 
generally known. But the truth was, that 
although this and other points were under 
discussion in this House, that degree of 
publicity was not given to the discussion 
of the details which was desirable. That 
was particularly the case in the distant 
parts of the country, where the persons 
entitled to vote would, probably, only see 
a weekly newspaper, which contained none 
of these discussions on the details. He 
was aware of the reasons which would 
make his Majesty’s Government unwilling 
to re-assemble this Parliament; and it was 
desirable, he admitted, that the new Par- 
liament should assemble at as early a period 
as possible; but if a very large portion of 
the new constituency had not qualified, it 
would be advantageous to have a short 
Session of the present Parliament. It 
should be recollected that the old custom 
was to pay up the rates immediately be- 
fore an election, and even on the hustings, 
and that practice was likely to influence 
the conduct of many in abstaining from 
paying their rates. It was the duty of 
this House to induce every one qualified 
to place his name on the register; though 
it was extremely difficult to induce many 
to do so, and rather than take any trouble, 
they would give up their right to the fran- 
chise. Tradesmen very often said, that 
they had no wish to possess the franchise, 
and that, if they placed their names on 
the register, they must disoblige some of 
their customers. Such persons had no 
right to complain; but, at least, every fa- 
cility should be offered to those who chose 
to qualify, to place their names on the 
register. He was quite sure, however, that 
not one-third of this class of persons would 
take the trouble to qualify themselves. 
The only attempt that had been made at 
a registration in England was by Lord 
Stanhope’s Act of 1787, by which it was 
enacted that no person should be entitled 
to vote whose name was not in the register. 
He was a boy at the time, but he remem- 
bered to have heard, that in the county of 
Lancaster, there was not above 100 per- 
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sons who had placed their names on the 
register ; and it was said at the time, that, 
if a dissolution had then taken place, not 
above thirty persons would have been 
qualified to vote. In the next Session 
after the Act was past, petitions came up 
from every part of the country, and the 
Registration Act was repealed. He re- 
gretted with the noble Lord, that Parlia- 
mentdid not provide for this; aad heshould 
have been glad if the whole of the subject 
of registration had been considered with 
greater attention. It was most desirable 
that the ground of complaint in this case 
should be removed, and that every induce- 
ment should be given to persons entitled 
to place themselves on the register. The 
question now for consideration was, whe- 
ther the inconvenience of a short Session 
was not a less evil than general dissatis- 
faction. According to the present state 
of things, a new election would take place 
in December; a new experiment was then 
to be made; all the elections were to take 
place in two days, and he therefore would 
put it to the noble Lord whether it was 
not desirable that the experiment should 
be tried at a period of the year when there 
was not much difficulty in conveying voters 
to the poll. At Christmas, and especially 
in the distant parts of the country, a fall 
of snow might cut off all communication 
with the polling place. It would be better, 
under all the circumstances of the case, to 
put off the election of the new Parliament 
to the month of March, than have it in 
December. 

Lord Althorp begged to explain that he 
had only said he had a dislike or objection 
to the re-assembling of the present Parlia- 
ment; but every one must be aware that 
he only expressed his opinion as an indi- 
vidual. He could give no decision in the 
matter. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that he found a 
very general feeling of discontent had ma- 
nifested itself in Westminster, on the sub- 
ject. of registration, and he wished the 
noble Lord would give him some informa- 
tion concerning it. The doubts as to the 
interpretation of the new law lately put 
forth, were not confined to those who were 
in the habit of studying the Reform Bill 
in its details; for he had referred the 
matter to an eminent Chancery Barrister 
in that House, who told him, upon his 
asking his opinion on behalf of the com- 
mittee of gentlemen of the electors of St. 
Marylebone, that he might consider him- 
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self quite safe in telling the gentlemen that, 
if parties had paid their rates previous to 
the time prescribed by the Order in Coun- 
cil it would be sufficient. He thought 
that it was hard voters should be disquali- 
fied from an omission not arising from 
their wilful neglect, or from their own 
laches. He wished to know how the votes 
of the scot-and-lot voters of Westminster 
were to be saved ? 

Lord Althorp said, that, by the old law, 
all scot-and-lot voters were required to have 
paid up all arrears of taxes on the day of 
election; whereas the Reform Act stated, 
as the House was aware, that they must be 
registered, and that such day of registra- 
tion should be considered as the day of 
election. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, he had an- 
ticipated the evil now complained of, 
though he had not been a particeps cri- 
minis. This, then, was one of the fruits 
of that Reform Bill, by opposing which 
Gentlemen on that side had been told they 
would shake the very foundation of the 
empire. He felt a triumph, but not an 
unworthy one, in thus finding that the 
opinion which he had formed in respect to 
this measure was thus borne out. 

Motion agreed to. 


BriBERY AND CorruPTION aT Exec- 
tions.| Lord John Russell rose to move 
the Resolution of which he had given 
notice. It would be of no use, he was 
aware, during the present Session of Par- 
liament, but he would move it as a notice 
of his intention the next Session of Par- 
liament. His Lordship accordingly moved 
the following Resolution :—* That all per- 
sons who will question any future return 
of Members to serve in Parliament, upon 
any allegation of bribery or corruption, and 
who shall, in their petition, specifically 
allege any payment of money or other re- 
ward to have been made by any Member, 
or on his account, or with his privity, since 
the time of such Return, in pursuance or 
in furtherance of such bribery or corrup- 
tion, may question the same at any time 
within twenty-eight days after the date 
of such payment ; or if this House be not 
sitting at the expiration of the said twenty- 
eight days, then within fourteen days after 
the day when the House shall next meet.” 

Sir Charles Wetherell admitted that the 
object proposed by the noble Lord was a 
fair one as the subject of an experiment, 
but he doubted its success. As the pro- 
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position was of so wide a nature, he should 
certainly enter more into it in the next 
Session of Parliament. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, the distribution of 
money in the way of bribe, long after the 
election took place, was more common than 
some supposed. He recollected seeing 
public advertisements calling on electors 
to attend and receive 5/. or 10/. for their 
votes. He approved of the course pursued 
by the noble Lord, though he did not 
think he went far enough. With respect 
to election petitions, it would be better in 
future if Committees reported that there 
was or was not probable ground, in place 
of the usual mode of finding not frivolous 
or vexatious. He could see no real diffi- 
culty in what was urged upon a former 
occasion by his hon. and learned friend 
(Sir Charles Wetherell) respecting acts 
done merely. A Committee would of 
course declare such grounds of petition 
vexatious. 

Colonel Sibthorp wished to know what 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) meant 
precisely by the word “reward.” Were 
Members, on account of some act of 
charity, to remain from one election to 
another, for six whole years or more, with 


a charge of bribery hanging over them. 
Lord John Russell said, this Resolution 


would apply only to futureelections. He 
thought it right that Members should be 
in some degree protected from vexatious 
petitions, by the difficulty and expense of 
disturbing the return. It was desirable, at 
the same time, to open the House as widely 
as possible to complaints. He thought the 
Resolution might render voters less liable 
to accept bribes, seeing that the distribu- 
tion might be so long deferred. He feared, 
however, that charging the unsuccessful 
petitioners with costs might produce a dis- 
inclination to petition. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney feared that when 
these two Bills were passed they would 
have the effect of inundating the House 
with petitions. It would be better to 
bring in a Bill defining accurately what 
bribery was. All they could hope in the 
present state of human nature was to pre- 
vent gross bribery. 

Resolution agreed to. 


Rrerorm—ReE-assEMBLING or Par- 
LIAMENT.| Colonel Evans rose to call 
the attention of the noble Lords opposite 
again to the subject of the scot-and-lot 
voters, who, as he had before stated, would 
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be disfranchised by the operation of the 
Reform Bill, if they had not paid their 
rates. This subject was of such importance, 
and it was so imperfectly understood even 
in the metropolis, that he must solicit the 
attention of the noble Lords to the subject. 
He had before stated, and he understood, 
that the rule of disfranchising people, un- 
less they had paid their rates, would be ex- 
tensive, and injurious in its operation. All 
the people who had not paid their rates up 
to the 20th of July would be disfranchised 
[Lord John Russelisaid, ifthe rates had been 
demanded]. That required explanation. 
With respect to the Resolution the noble 
Lord had just moved, he would inform him 
that the two restrictive clauses of the Bill 
would operate very favourably for bribery. 
There were two places, in one of which 
1,100/., and in the other of which 900/. 
had been already advanced, to pay up the 
rates of the people. Something then should 
be done to counteract this, and make the 
Reform Bill understood. According to the 
papers on the Table, the number of persons 
disfranchised in Westminster and other 
places would be very great. He had re- 
ceived some information from Lancashire, 
which showed how the Bill was expected to 
work there. For example, he understood 
that Manchester would have no more than 
750 voters; Blackburn, 78; Ashton, 
75; Bolton, 84; Bury, 82; Oldham, 40; 
Rochdale, 40; Salford, 66; and Warring- 
ton, 38. That was rather an alarming 
result, and it would be so fatal that it 
would be enough to endanger the present 
Administration. He hoped that something 
would be done to remedy it, and that a 
short Se_.:vs. vs Parliament would be called 
to pass a new law, if that was necessary 
All he knew of the restrictions he had 
learned only within a few days, and it was 
not to be supposed that the great mass of 
the people engaged in their pursuits could 
have obtained similar information. That 
might account for their not having troubled 
themselves about it. Now that they were 
aware of it, they were much disappointed. 
The Bill would, positively, convert many 
large towns into close boroughs. The 
Tories would not suffer from it, and he 
did not wonder that they opposed any al- 
teration. The next Parliament, instead of 
being a Reformed Parliament, would be— 
he did not say it offensively—a Tory Par« 
liament, if the evils of the Bill were not 
remedied. He thought this matter of 
great importance, because the people who 
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had lately obtained the Reform itself by 
their own exertions, might have recourse 
to the same means, In fact, he had 
heard that the disappointment was so great 
that the people were again talking of not 
paying the taxes, and of commencing a 
run upon the bank for gold. This circum- 
stance would have the most disastrous 
effects, and might even, from its unpopu- 
larity, destroy the present Administration. 
The hon.and gallant Member concluded by 
moving an Address to bis Majesty, “ that 
he will be graciously pleased to prorogue 
the present, and convene another short 
Session of Parliament, with as little delay 
as possible, to take into consideration the 
unexpected disfranchisement produced by 
certain restrictive clauses of the Act for 
Amending the Representation of the 
People in Parliament.” 

Mr. Hume seconded the Motion. He 
wished to state, that he believed that the 
statements of his hon. and gallant friend 
were correct, He had heard the statements 
from the same persons as his hon. friend. 
He had no doubt, that as this was not 
what his Majesty’s Government intended, 
it would take measures to remedy the evil. 
If the population of the large towns were 
disfranchised to the extent of three-fourths 
or four-fifths, it would be a most serious 
evil, and would produce nothing else but 
dissatisfaction. He was sure, if his Ma- 
jesty’s Government found that this was 
the case, it would not hesitate to grant re- 
lief, and would be careful not to proceed 
to a new election, which would disappoint 
those hopes which had made the people 
give their most anxious support to the 
noble Lord. 

Lord Althorp said, it could not be ex- 
pected that he should agree to the Address. 
He could not think that the operation of 
the clause would be so extensive as the 
hon. and gallant Member represented. He 
himself knew nothing certain of the matter; 
and nothing could be certainly known till 
after the 20th of August. Not believing 
in the extent of the disfranchisement, he 
could not believe in the extent of the dis- 
satisfaction. He had always admitted, 
that the registration clauses might, at first, 
present some-difficulty in the working. It 
should be remembered, that the period 
fixed by the Bill allowed three months to 
be in arrears; and he could not think, 
according to the custom of parishes, that 
so many people would be disfranchised. 


{Auc. 9} 
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Reform Bill. 


The Motion negatived. 


EXPENSE OF THE ReEForm BILIs,] 
Colonel Sibthorp rose to move for a Re- 
turn, of which he had given notice. The 
Reform Bill had been now two years be- 
fore Parliament, to the total exclusion of 
all other business. They had been told, 
it would conduce to the happiness of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland ; that taxes 
would be lowered, trade revived, and 
prosperity fill the land ; and all by reason 
of the Reform Bill. They had, as yet, 
reaped none of these golden fruits; but, 
to a certainty, it appeared that they had 
made a golden payment for the sake of 
obtaining them, The machinery of the 
Bill had been most expensive, including 
the twenty travelling Commissioners, the 
draftsmen, and clerks attendant upon them. 
Volume after volume had issued from the 
labours of those who were engaged upon 
the Reform Bill, and he believed that his 
share of them would fill a waggon. The 
charge for printing, for the year 1832, 
amounted to 56,000/.; for stationery, 
119,612. Of course there had been a 
great consumption of pen, ink, and paper 
in this tremendous undertaking. In his 
opinion the Reform measure, so far from 
benefitting, had robbed the people of this 
country, from north to south, and from 
east to west. It had robbed them of every 
privilege, and all else it had promised. He 
hoped the noble Lord would grant all he 
asked, and that nothing would be hid. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
for “ A Return of the expenses incurred 
relative to the Reform of Parliament Bills 
previous to the passing of the same; dis- 
tinguishing the sums already paid, and 
remaining to be paid, as far as these can 
be ascertained, namely, for travelling and 
other expenses of the Commissioners, and 
individuals employed in the necessary in- 
formation with regard to boundaries and 
other Returns; also, for stationery, print- 
ing, maps, plans, and the various inci- 
dental matters connected with the said 
Acts.” 

Lord Althorp seconded the Motion. He 
was opposed to everything like conceal- 
ment, and thought, with the hon. and gal- 
lant Member, that it was very desirable to 
have the expenses of the measure all 
brought under one point of view, and in- 
cluded in one Return, 

Motion agreed to. 
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West-Inpia Istannps Retirr Bixt.] 
On the motion of Lord Althorp, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee on the 
West-India Islands’ Relief Bill. 

Various clauses agreed to, with verbal 
amendments. 

Mr. Hume then urged upon the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the necessity of taking some security for 
the repayment of any portion of the public 
money which might be advanced to the 
colonies. If security were not given, the 
advance would be a total loss to the pub- 
lic, who would, by and by, be under the 
necessity of looking to the Government for 
relief, 

Mr. Wilks said, it would be in the power 
of the Commissioners not to make advances 
without sufficient securities. 

Lord Althorp was understood to concur 
in the opinion of the last speaker. 

Mr. Hume complained, that our policy 
was not consistent towards the colonies. 
He did not think that security upon pro- 
pertyin the West-Indies would be sufficient 
for the proposed advances. 

Mr. Spring Rice observed, that the real 
point which had been suggested by the 
hon. member for Middlesex was this— 
whether or not the security upon the co- 
lonies themselves was sufficient for the 
amount of the money lent. He could only 
say, that the Commissioners who had been 
appointed were of the most highly re- 
spectable character, and that their services 
would be gratuitous, and he was satisfied 
that if the security which might be offered 
to them was not good, the money would 
not be advanced. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton inquired of his 
Majesty’s Government whether, if the 
mortgagees, in the case of the proposed 
loan to the colonies, did not redeem the 
slave population on the estate mortgaged 
to the Crown, it would become the pro- 
perty of the Crown ? 

Lord Althorp answered in the affirm- 
ative. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton then begged to in- 
quire, whether the Government, in such a 
case, would pursue the same course which 
had been formerly adopted and followed, 
and would, on such an event, liberate the 
slave population. 

Lord Althorp said, he was not at pre- 
sent prepared to answer that question. 

Remainder of the clauses read, and 
agreed to.: 

Mr. Hume objected to the preamble of 
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the Bill as unintelligible, and wished to 
have the object specified for which the 
grant was made to the Crown colonies. 
The preamble agreed to. 
The House resumed. 


Chancery Sinecures. 


Cuancery Srnecures.] On the 
Motion of Lord Althorp, the House went 
into a Committee on the Chancery Sine- 
cure Offices’ Bill. 

Lord Althorp brought up a Clause, in- 
creasing the Lord Ciancellor’s retiring al- 
lowance to 5,0002. 

Mr. Hume strongly objected to the 
Chancellor receiving an additional 1,000/. 
a-year on account of retiring salary more 
than any of his predecessors. He did not, 
as yet, comprehend why that retiring al- 
lowance should be fixed at 5,000/. a-year. 
The Chancellor might, for aught he knew, 
be able to prove he was entitled to 6,000/. 
or 7,000. a-year, as well as this lesser 
allowance. He should be glad to hear on 
what scale of remuneration, or upon what 
calculation, this estimate of the Lord 
Chancellor’s services above others was 
founded. 

Lord Althorp said, the reason of the 
proposed increase was, that the Lord 
Chancellor had consented to give up these 
sinecures, amounting to 24,000/., when 
they all fell in, of which he possessed the 
patronage, which was generally considered 
as the means of providing for the Lord 
Chancellor’s family. Not only had he 
done this as to future patronage, but 
having already appointed his younger 
brother to a post of 2,000/. a-year, that 
gentleman was to give it up as soon as this 
Bill was brought into operation. In re- 
spect, therefore, of this 2,000/., the public 
would find a saving of one-half by giving 
to the noble Lord the additional 1,000/. 
a-year on retiring, which sum he (Lord 
Althorp) thought would be about an 
equivalent to what the noble and learned 
Lord gave up. 

Mr. Hume was sorry to find the pledge 
given to Parliament and the country, that 
these very obnoxious places and sinecures 
should be all abolished, without suffering 
the possessors to raise thereupon a claim 
for compensation, was not redeemed. 
These were sinecures which, by a vote of 
the House, and by general concurrence, it 
was admitted ought to be abolished ; and 
the more especially was he sorry the pledge 
was not redeemed, as this Government was 
avowedly aretrenching Government. On 
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what ground stood this claim of the Lord; This grant he never could defend; and 
Chancellor, which might not be advanced | therefore’ he was opposed to it. The 
by the actual possessors of any other of | surrender of these sinecures was the result 
these sinecures proposed to be abolished ; | of a pledge given before Lord Brougham 
or were they to mete out one measure of | came into office. Had the noble Lord 
justice towards these parties, and another | himself not been an active instrument in 
more indulgent one tothe Lord Chancellor, | obtaining that pledge? He had, and the 
when he lost only the chance of having a! noble Lord had accepted office, knowing 
sinecure to dispose of? If this Ministry | right well that these sinecures were to 
thought it right to recommend such a sum, | continue no longer part of his patronage. 


by way of compensation, in despite of their | 
distinct pledges as to the abolition of sine- 
cures, he was satisfied that the people 
would not put a similar construction on 
those pledges, and would not hold them 
guiltless in voting compensation to the 
Lord Chancellor. He must, on principle, 
resist the increase of allowance in this case, 
because, in the first instance, it was un- 
derstood, when this Government took office, 
it was not to be a Government of patron- 
age; and next, because he thought they 
could not increase the retiring allowance 
to the Lord Chancellor without violating 
their solemn pledge to the country. 


Lord Althorp had no recollection of | 


ever having given a pledge that the retiring 
pension of the Lord Chancellor, or any 


other officer, should not be increased. | 
The Lord Chancellor’s income had always | 
hitherto consisted of salary and patronage. | 


Both were the inducements held out to 
the profession, in order to get the best 
and highest men in law to fill the situa- 
tion. If patronage were to be taken away, 
it was only fair and just that some addi- 
tion should be made to the retiring allow- 
ance, or else the country would lose the 
chance hereafter of securing the first-rate 
talent in the profession to preside in the 
Court of Chancery. He, on the whole, 
could not consider the allowance to be 
made for the future Chancellor extra- 
vagant. 

Mr. Hunt had never heard the noble 
Lord labour so as he had done in attempt- 
ing to justify this grant. Asaretrenching 
Government, and coming into office on 
that pledge, it was monstrous to see them 


But they were said to be given to him to 
_ provide for his family. Now, the present 
'Chancellor had no family. This was a 
strong reason against giving any increase 
in this instance. Indeed, it might be wise 
that, in order to avoid that plea hereafter, 
| Chancellors should be chosen only who 


| were not likely to have any family. He 
| would, under these circumstances, though 
| he entertained a high respect for the noble 


| and learned Lord’s talents and virtues, 


|move as an Amendment, that the usual 
,sum of 4,000/. be inserted, instead of 
| 5,0001., in the Bill. 


| Lord Althorp observed, that the noble 
and learned Lord had abolished no less 
| than twelve sinecure offices which had 
| hitherto been part of the patronage of the 
Chancellor, and that that circumstance 
ought to be taken into account as a justi- 
fication for this increase in the retiring 
| allowance. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn thought the sum now 
| proposed was only a fair compensation for 
|the patronage which other Chancellors 
| had enjoyed, and of which the present 
| Chancellor was deprived. They should 
| recollect, too, that the Lord Chancellor 
| had to sustain with becoming dignity the 
‘honours of the Peerage. That the Lord 

Chancellor should accept the Peerage was 

not a matter of choice; for it was neces- 
| sary, for the due execution of many of the 
i duties of his office, that he should be a 
| Peer, and that circumstance ought also to 
| be taken into account. He should support 
| the grant. 
| Lord Ingestre defended the grant, and 


| expressed his conviction that the great 


set this example of profuse waste of the | abilities possessed by the present Chan- 
public money. Had the Tories done so | cellor for the discharge of the duties of 
while in office, how loudly would that | his office entitled him to the reward. 
noble Lord have denounced it as anact of; Colonel Sibthorp thought 4,000/. a-year 
shameful extravagance! He had been’ enough fora retiring allowance, but would 
lately chidden in the country, at a public | gladly have voted a larger salary than he 
meeting, for having voted 4,000/. a-year now had to the noble Lord, so long as he 
to the Speaker on his retirement; but | continued in office. 

that he had no difficulty in defending, to; | Mr. Hume observed, that if the abolition 
the satisfaction of those who heard him. | of sinecures in his Court was to give the 
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present Chancellor a right to a larger 
retiring allowance, the principle of com- 
pensation for sinecures would be estab- 
lished, and then no sinecure could be 
abolished without giving the holder a 
compensation. He highly respected the 
noble Lord whose office was in question ; 
but, looking to the Resolution of that 
House in 1810, that all sinecures per- 
formed by deputy should be abolished ; 
and looking to the Act of 57th Geo. 3rd, 
which stated, ‘*‘ That whereas the abolition 
of sinecures will take from his Majesty 
the power of rewarding important services ; 
it is therefore enacted, that he shall 
have the power to grant pensions to the 
amount of 35,000/. ;” and looking to the 
fact that the pensions granted in conse- 
quence of that Resolution and that Act 
now amounted to, he believed, 17,000/., 
he could not consent to the Motion. He 
was extremely unwilling to divide on a 
measure of this kind; but, in accordance 
with the principles on which he had always 
acted, he must support the Amendment. 
Mr. Courtenay could give an answer to 
the hon. Gentleman out of the document 
to which he had referred. The hon. 
Gentleman quoted the resolution of 1810, 
which was embodied in the Bill of 1812, 
and that Bill was afterwards rejected by 
the House. The opinion then of one Par- 
liament, quoted by the hon. Member as an 
authority, was rejected, after further con- 
sideration. The hon. Gentleman quoted 
the Act of 1817, which also abolishes 
sinecures in the gift of the Crown, and 
gives the King the power of granting pen- 
sions in lieu of them. That Act, however, 
did not abolish all sinecures. Quite the 
contrary, because, while it expressly took 
away those which were in the gift of the 
Crown, it left untouched those belonging 
to the Lord Chancellor. It must be ad- 
mitted, that the proposed compensation, 
as compared with the amount of patron- 
age given up by the Lord Chancellor, was 
extremely inadequate. There was no 
Lord Chancellor for many years back, 
who had not been enabled to provide for 
his family. Lord Thurlow provided for his 
family handsomely, and so had other 
Chancellors ; whereas Lord Brougham 
gave up all these sinecures, one of which, 
worth 2,000/. a year, had actually already 
fallen in, for which he was to get as 
a compensation 1,000/. a-year for life. 
The compensation was so inadequate, that 
it might hereafter become necessary to 
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make some provision for the descendants 
of future Lord Chancellors. 
The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 2; Noes 60—Majority 58, 
Clause agreed to—House resumed, 


Stace-Coacnes Brixi.] The House 
resolved itself into Committee on this 
Bill. 

Mr. Dixon moved an Amendment to 
one of the clauses, that no tax be imposed 
on steam-carriages used upon common 
roads. He decidedly objected to levying 
any tax upon this new propelling power ; 
and though the owners of such carriages 
might consent to such a tax, he would 
oppose it on principle. 

Mr. Spring Rice thought he could sa- 
tisfy the Committee that the adoption of 
the Amendment would be an act of great 
injustice tothe proprietors of stage-coaches. 
Government was disposed to atford every 
facility to improvements in machinery ; 
and if it were now a question whether any 
tax whatever should be levied on loco- 
motion, he should have nothing to say ; 
but he did not think they were called upon 
to give to steam-carriages the unfair ad- 
vantage over old modes of conveyance, 
which they would have if the latter were 
to be exclusively taxed. ‘The Manchester 
Rail-road Company had caused a loss to 
the revenue of 8,384/. by the duty on 
post-horses and stage-coaches, which, how- 
ever, was in some degree made up by an 
increased communication of stage-coaches 
on other branches of the roads leading to 
Manchester and Liverpool. 

Mr. Ewart thought that the revenue 
must have been benefited by the Man- 
chester rail-way. Trade and manufactures 
had been promoted, and barren land 
brought into cultivation to a wonderful 
extent by the conveyance of manure. He 
could not consent to any taxation on rail- 
ways. ‘Taxation on conveyance of com- 
mercial products was in itself bad policy, 
and productive of great evil. America, 
and even Austria, were making rail-ways, 
by which they would be enabled to com- 
pete with this country in the production 
and sale of a variety of articles. His hope 
was, there might be a gradual reduction 
of taxation on all kinds of communication. 

Colonel Stbthorp could not be forgetful 
of the interests of his agricultural consti- 
tuents, suffering severely under the pres- 
sure of poor-rates. The use of vehicles 
impelled by steam would injure those 
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constituents. It would throw greater 
obstacles than at present in the way of the 
landed interest. 

Mr. Hume was desirous of taking off 
the tax upon horses, but he could not 
allow that rail-roads or steam-coaches 
would injure the landholders of Lincoln 
or any other county. The plan of the 
noble Lord for taxing steam was a lament- 
able departure from sound policy. Would 
the noble Lord put an end to all the ad- 
vantages derived from steam-boats and 
rail-roads? Why not tax machinery? If 
a principle was good, they ought to follow 
it up. The advantages of quick convey- 
ances were most extensive; and if the 
noble Lord taxed steam and rail-roads, he 
was imposing a tax on improvement, and 
increasing the poor-rates. It was a tax 
on time and industry. Instead of putting 
a tax on steam, we should take off the tax 
on coaches in every line where a parallel 
rail-road was established. He entreated 
the noble Lord to postpone the plan for 
another year. What was the paltry loss 
of 7,000/. a-year compared with the mighty 
advantages which accrued to the commu- 
nity? He hoped that the noble Lord 
would suffer the loss of some taxes on 
coaches rather than discourage those great 
improvements which ought to be fostered. 

Lord Althorp concurred with the hon. 
member for Middlesex in thinking that 
the country would gain by taking off the 
tax on coaches, instead of laying a tax on 
rail-roads; but, at the same time, the tax 
on coaches brought in a considerable re- 
venue. As to exempting coaches on 
roads parallel to rail-ways, it would not 
be just to coaches on other roads, nor 
would it be easily practicable. The Go- 
vernment felt every disposition to favour 
improvements in steam conveyance, and 
steam-carriages on roads would not be 
more heavily taxed than on rail-ways. 
They had agreed, for example, with the 
proprietors of the Manches‘er rail-road 
for a certain payment, whic would not 
interfere with the success of that under- 
taking. He confessed he was not very 
sanguine that steam-carriages could be 
introduced on common roads, but, if they 
were, the tax “would not operate as an 
obstacle. 

Sir Charles Burrell supported the 
stage coach interest. It was injustice to 
ruin one class of proprietors to promote 
the views of another class. 


Mr. Hunt said, the people of England 
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could not stand in comparison with Ame- 
rica, where they had no taxes. The tax 
on corn in this country justified taxing 
every thing. If they taxed corn, they 
ought to tax steam. 

Lord George Bentinck said, he had 
lately sat on a Committee upon the plan 
for making a rail-road from London to 
Birmingham, and it was proved that the 
loss to the revenue in the abolition of 
stage-coaches would be 78,000/. annually. 
The noble Lord could not consider it a 
violation of principle to tax steam where 
it injured the interest of stage-coach pro- 
perty. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 2; Noes 48—Majority 46. 

Original Clause agreed to, as were the 
remaining Clauses. 

The House resumed. 





Forgery Bill. 


Bripery at Exvecrions Biii.] On 
the Motion of Lord John Russeli, this Bill 
was read_a third time. 

On the motion that it do pass, 

Mr. Weyland proposed a Clause to be 
added by way of rider, declaring that 
every Candidate who should pay any part 
of the expense of registration of voters 
should be held guilty of bribery. 

Lord John Russell said, the clause was 
merely applied to another description of 
bribery, and he was unwilling to clog the 
Bill with any further provisions to guard 
against its effects. 

Mr. Hume supported the clause. The 
practice it sought to prevent was already 
beginning to prevail, and an enactment 
against it might check it at once. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn was opposed to the 
clause, because it made bribery that which 
was never bribery before. 

Mr. Courtenay said, the question now 
mooted was of so much importance, that 
the noble Lord ought to take at least 
twenty-four hours to consider of it, and 
the Bill ought to be postponed. 

The Clause negatived; and the Bill 
passed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 10, 1832, 
MINUTES] Bills, Read a first time:—Bribery at Elections. 
—Read a second time:—Roman Catholic Requests.—~ 
Committed :—Composition of Tithes (Ireland).—Read a 


third time:—Revenue Accounts (Scotland); Speaker's 
Retirement :—Special Constables (Ireland), 


Forcery Biiu.] The Lord Chan- 
cellor said, he had to move the second 
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reading of a Bill of great importance, 
which went to repeal the law awarding 
punishment of death in cases of forgery. 
He was not aware that any noble Lord in- 
tended to make any objections to the 
second reading of the Bill, nor was he 
aware that any noble Lord would move to 
alter any of the details; but he recollected 
that, on a former occasion, when a Bill of 
a similar nature was before the House, 
exceptions had been taken to some of the 
details, with a view of retaining the pu- 
nishment of death in some cases of forgery. 
They, however, did not succeed then—nor 
would they, he believed, if they were pro- 
posed now, for men’s minds were pretty 
well made up on the point, as it was not 
to be expected that the punishment of 
death for offences of that description, 
which were seldom or never carried into 
execution, could continue the law of the 
land. At the same time, if any noble 
Lord thought that there ought to be ex- 
ceptions in the Bill with respect to certain 
cases, a favourable opportunity would be 
afforded in a future stage. If the House 
consented to the second reading now, it 
was his intention to move to have the Bill 
committed on Monday. 

The Duke of Cumberland hoped that 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack would not move to have the Bill 
committed on Monday, unless the noble 
and learned Lord, the Chief Justice (Lord 
Tenterden) had then returned to town 
from the Circuit. 

The Lord Chancellor could assure the 
illustrious Duke, that no appeal could be 
stronger to delay the Bill a short time 
than that made on account of the absence 
of his noble and learned friend, the Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench ; but 
the Bill had been put off to so late a 
period of the Session, that it was almost 
the last day to which it could be deferred 
with a hope of carrying it. He trusted 
that his noble and learned friend would 
have returned to town on Monday; ne- 
vertheless, he did not say he would; and, 
if he should not, as there would be some 
amendments to make in the Committee, 
there would be another stage, in which 
his noble ‘and learned friend might pro- 
pose any alterations he thought right. 

Bill read a second time. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR’s SaLaRy.| On 
the Motion that the Lord Chancellor’s 
Salary Bill be read a first time, 
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The Lord Chancellor said, he wished to 
make one observation relative to state- 
ments which had been made elsewhere, 
It was said that there was no ground for 
so large a salary as this Bill proposed, 
inasmuch as there had been a great de- 
crease of labour since the institution of 
the Bankruptcy Court. Now there could 
not be a greater delusion than that, for 
there was as much business now before 
the Court of Chancery as formerly, not- 
withstanding the Bankruptcy Court, or 
any other Court. The Court sat as long, 
and was as much occupied, as when a 
variety of other business was before it. 
If the Bankruptcy Court had diminished 
any business in Chancery, it was most 
likely to do so in the Vice Chancellor’s 
Court; but even there the labours of the 
Vice-Chancellor were as great as ever. 
The arrears had been nearly got rid of, 
but the business had, in many respects, 
increased. Within the last seven months, 
there had been no less than 258 more Bills 
filed than in 1829, when there was the 
greatest number known. 

Bill read a first time. 


ABERDEEN CoLLeGE.] The Earl of 
Rosslyn presented a Petition from the 
publishers of London, praying that the 
Aberdeen University Bill might be post- 
poned till next Session. 

The Bishop of London said, the right 
of Universities to claim a copy of each 
work was no doubt an unequal tax. 
Eleven copies were to be given whether 
the work was worth one guinea or ten 
guineas; so that a publisher who pub- 
lished 1,000 copies of a work that sold for 
one guinea, had to pay only eleven gui- 
neas, whereas another, who might publish 
only 100 copies of a work worth ten gui- 
neas, had to pay a. tax of 110 guineas. 
The sum to be paid to the College of 
Aberdeen he thought too much, as he 
knew that some of the Colleges would 
accept of 300/. for giving up the right. 

The Marquess of Lansdown admitted, 
that the sum to be paid was 500/., and 
that possibly some colleges would accept 
less; but, as it was desirable to come to 
an agreement as speedily as possible with 
France, he could not consent to a post- 
ponement of the measure till next Ses- 
sion. He would at the same time say 
that he regarded the present state of the 
law as entailing an onerous and very un 
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Session it might be desirable to ascertain 
what steps could be taken to relieve au- 
thors and publishers from such an unequal 
tax. The present Bill, however, would be 
no bar to any future measures as to copy- 
right. 

The Bishop of London thought, by 
giving so large a sum, their Lordships were 
creating obstacles to the purchase of the 
privilege from other universities. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 10, 1832. 


Minu7Es.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. HuME, 
the Names of the Members of the Legislative Assemblies 
of Upper and Lower Canada, and the Public Offices they 
hold; also Returns relative to the Post Office in Canada. 

Bills. Read a third time:—Exchequer Courts Officers; 
Consolidated Fund; Assessed Taxes Composition; Lord 
Chancellor’s Salary; Party Processions (Ireland); Greek 
Convention ; Civil List Payments. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hume, from Leeds, that that 
Borough may be thrown open before the first Election 
under the Reform Bill; from certain Prisoners confined 
for Debt in Whitecross Street Prison, for the Abolition of 
the Law of Arrest and Imprisonment for Debt; from the 
Yeovil Political Union, for the Immediate Discharge of 
Alexander Somerville; from St. Mary, Limerick, and 
from the Leeds Political Union, for the Abolition of Tithes 
in Ireland; and from four Placesin England, for the 
Abolition of Tithes in England.—By Mr. Rosinson, 
from Worcester, for the Abolition of Tithes in Ireland. 
By Mr. Saver, from Prestwich, Lancashire, in favour 
ofthe Factories Regulation Bill. 


Law or TReasow AND oF HaBeEas 
Corrus.| Mr. Leader presented a Peti- 
tion from the Inhabitants of Clonfert, in 
the county of Cork, complaining of the 
conduct of one of the police, who, ata 
public meeting, was detected in the crowd 
endeavouring to excite disturbance, by 
throwing stones at the military. Such 
conduct ought to have been visited with 
immediate dismissal, but he was informed 
that no inquiry had been made into it, 
and that the policeman was still employed. 
The hon. Member said, he would take that 
opportunity of stating, that he had that 
day read, with the deepest regret and sur- 
prise, the observations alleged to have 
been made by the highest legal authority 
in the country, in another place. In 
these remarks, it appeared to be insinuated 
that meetings held in Ireland for the pur- 
pose of redressing the many grievances 
under which -Ireland was suffering, were 
of a rebellious description. It was, un- 
fortunately, true that Irishmen were not 
by law entitled to the same protection or 
privileges as Englishmen, and that the 
Habeas Corpus Act, which could be sus- 
pended in England only by Parliament, 
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was not in this, its most important feature, 
yet extended to Ireland. It was a me- 
lancholy truth, that this distinction still 
existed on the statute books, and that by 
a clause of an act of the Irish Parliament 
(21st and 22nd of George 3rd) the Lord 
Lieutenant had the power, in cases of 
actual rebellion in either country, to sus- 
pend that Act by an order in council and 
by proclamation. Though this was the 
law, yet the spirit of the times, and the 
less severe policy of late Governments, 
had rendered that clause of the Act obso- 
lete and effete. In the Act to which he 
referred, it was enacted that the Lord 
Lieutenant should have that power in 
cases of invasion or actual rebellion in 
either country, but when those very cases 
had occurred, the Government of those 
days did not feel themselves justified in 
resorting to the powers vested in the Lord 
Lieutenant, but to resort to the power of 
Parliament itself: thus, in the year 1796, 
when Ireland was invaded, a necessity for 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act was de- 
clared, and it was suspended by Parlia- 
ment. In the same way, during the 
rebellion of 1798, Parliament again sus- 
pended the Habeas Corpus Act, but without 
any recourse to the power given to the 
Lord-Lieutenant by the Act of the 2]st 
and 22nd George 3rd. Indeed, he could 
not find any instance in which the Act 
had been suspended by proclamation; 
and if a necessity existed, it was the duty 
of Parliament not to leave the responsi- 
bility on any Lord Lieutenant, but to 
follow the course which had been pursued 
by all the Parliaments of Ireland—when 
a necessity existed, to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act itself. He regretted to find 
some of the high authorities of the coun- 
try looking out for a summary mode of 
suspending this Act, which was the palla- 
dium of our liberty, and he still more re- 
gretted to find too wide a construction 
given to what constituted rebellious acts. 
This enlarged construction of what was to 
be considered rebellion, would prevent the 
poor tithe payer of Ireland, and the starv- 
ing manufacturers of that country, from 
meeting to complain of the grievances 
which they suffered, without at the same 
time subjecting the country to the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. And this, 
too, was to be done at the will of a Lord 
Lieutenant, whilst the King of England 
himself possessed no such power in Eng- 
land, He was apprehensive that the re- 
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vival of this power, which did not exist 
in England, would be the cause of fresh 
jealousy in Ireland; and if Parliament 
was awake to the interests of this country, 
they would take care that all the real 
grievances of Ireland should be speedily 
removed. It could not be denied that 
there were grievances under which that 
country suffered, and whilst those griev- 
ances existed, there would be complaints, 
and there would be meetings and petitions 
against tithes and church cess; and those 
complaints would be loud and numerous ; 
and the measures lately adopted by the 
House at the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment would not tend to allay the dissatis- 
faction and discontent which prevailed. 
Having said thus much on what he 
thought a no very ambiguous intimation of 
the intention of Government to resort to 
this obsolete Act—a course which every 
friend of England as well as of Ireland 
ought to deprecate—he again adverted to 
the petition which he held in his hand, 
and expressed a hope that an inquiry 
might be instituted into the circumstances 
to which it referred. 

Mr. Hume thought that the petition 
presented by his hon. friend, the member 
for Kilkenny, was one into the matter of 
which the Government were bound to 
make inquiry. He did not rise, however, 
to enter into that subject, but to express 
his surprise at the statement made by his 
hon. friend (Mr. Leader), that such a 
power should exist as that which author- 
ized the Lord Lieutenant, with the advice 
and consent of six members of the Privy 
Council in Ireland, to do what the King 
could not in England—to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act in cases of invasion or 
rebellion in either country. He was 
anxious to hear from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, the Solicitor-General 
for Ireland, whether there really existed 
any law which placed the operation of the 
Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland on a footing 
so different from that upon which that 
great protection of the liberty of the people 
rested in England; and also, whether 
meetings, such as had been described by 
the noble member for Kilkenny were con- 
sidered by the Government to be rebel- 
lions. He hoped it was not so; but if it 
were, he hoped that the people of Ireland 
might be placed under the same law as 
those of England, and that it should not 
be left to this or that individual to state 
what was or was not rebellion, or that the 
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assembling of large bodies of men should 
be so considered. This was a most im- 
portant question for England and Ireland; 
for if such a marked difference in the law 
between the two countries were allowed 
to exist, it would raise another ground of . 
jealousy on the part of Ireland, which 
would tend to increase the excitement 
already existing in that country. He did 
hope that Government would see the wis- 
dom and sound policy of placing the 
liberty of the two countries on the same 
ground; and that if they could not, as he 
knew there was not now time to repeal 
this obnoxious Act, that they would do 
what would be the same thing in effect— 
allow it to remain in the same obsolete 
state in which it had been suffered to re- 
main since it was passed. At all events, 
he hoped that Parliament would not be 
allowed to separate without some expla- 
nation being given on the subject. 

Mr. Crampton would confine himself to 
two points of the observations which had 
fallen from the hon. member for Middlesex, 
and from his hon. friend who presented the 
petition; and he should abstain from say- 
ing anything which now, at the close of the 
Session, could lead to a discussion of the 
important topics to which the petition re- 
ferred. He had been asked whether he 
had received information of improper con- 
duct on the part of a policeman, who 
mixed with the crowd at a peaceable 
meeting, and threw stones at the military 
for the purpose of provoking them to fire 
upon the people. He was not aware of any 
such occurrence, and, so far as he knew, no 
complaint had been made upon the sub- 
ject elsewhere than in the House of Com- 
mons. If the occurrence had actually 
taken place, he thought the complaint 
would have been made in the proper quar- 
ter, and an immediate inquiry would have 
been instituted. It was manifest, that if 
a tithe of the allegations of the petition 
were well founded, there must have been 
gross misconduct on the part of the Magis- 
trates; but he felt it his duty to say that 
acertain “ poetic taste” prevailed amongst 
the persons who “ get up,” as it is called, 
Irish petitions, which induced them to 
exaggerate, and he therefore trusted, that 
Gentlemen would not make up their minds 
upon the unsupported assertions of Irish 
petition-makers or subscribers. As to the 
Habeas Corpus Act, he would reply to 
the question of the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex, that the Act was the same in Eng- 
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land and in Ireland, but by the Act of 
the 21st and 22nd George 3rd, the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Privy Council of Ire- 
land were empowered to suspend the Act, 
in the event of an invasion or a rebellion. 
That was a power which had seldom been 
resorted to; and if it was meant to say, 
that there was now an intention to make 
use of meetings for constitutional pur- 
poses, as a pretext for enforcing that law, 
he would reply that it was impossible that 
the noble and learned Lord alluded to 
could have meant any such thing. In 
the event of a rebellion in Ireland, the 
Lord Lieutenant had the power of sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus Act; and it 
was, of course, to be borne in mind, that 
a rebellion might be confined to a single 
county, or to a small number of persons. 
To constitute rebellion, it was not neces- 
sary that the whole country, or a whole 
province, or even a whole county should 
be actually in arms against the Govern- 
ment. It was rebellion, when any num- 
ber of the King’s subjects united to com- 
pel, by force, any change in the laws of 
the country, to set the lawful authorities 
at defiance, to control the Legislature, 
or to supersede the executive. He should 
not, then, say any thing which might pro- 
voke a discussion of the subject; and he 
thought that nothing could be more dan- 
gerous, than that the House should take 
the statement of petitions from Ireland for 
real facts. What conduced most to the 
peace of Ireland was the due and impar- 
tial administration of the laws, and the 
confidence which that inspired in the 
minds of the people. Nothing, therefore, 
could be more dangerous, more malicious, 
malignant, or mischievous, than to dimin- 
ish the respect of the people of Ireland 
for the law of the land, and for public 
functionaries. If gentlemen, either in 
that House or elsewhere, would persevere 
in indulging in eloquent invective against 
the state of the law, and the conduct of 
the authorities in Ireland, their course 
was calculated, as much as any thing 
could be so, to lead to that state of rebel- 
lion which would render necessary the 
application of the Act alluded to by the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny. 

Mr. Callaghan said, that, at the meet- 
ings held in Cork, there was nothing done 
by the people which was in any degree 
illegal. They assembled, not as was said 
of them, to enter into any combination 
against English manufactures, but to give 
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all the encouragement in their power to 
those of their own country—a course with 
which he presumed no man would find 
fault. It should not be a matter of sur- 
prise, that the petitioners in the present 
case should have come to Parliament in 
the first instance with their complaint, 
rather than to the Irish government, for 
they saw the Government lending the 
aid of the military and police to prevent 
meetings for most constitutional purposes. 
It was quite absurd to talk of rebellion, 
or a tendency to rebellion, in Ireland at 
this moment. There was nothing of the 
kind. He could say generally of the 
whole country, that it was disposed to be 
tranquil; but of that part of it with which 
he was more immediately connected, he 
could state that no part of the kingdom 
was more tranquil. He had received a 
letter that morning from a gentleman who 
was not a party man, and who, alluding 
to the arrival of the Lord Lieutenant and 
Sir Hussey Vivian in the Cove of Cork, 
expressed his satisfaction at that event; 
as he added, that if they came to see the 
state of that part of the country, they 
would find that the statements which had 
been made of the disturbed condition of 
the country were wholly without founda- 
tion. In fact, he added, “ the country is 
perfectly tranquil—the harvest is abundant, 
and potatoes are in great plenty.” He 
would repeat, that there was nothing in 
any of the meetings in Cork, which the 
most ingenious lawyer could torture into 
rebellion, or to a tendency to rebellion. 

Mr. Leader said, he had not quarrelled 
with the expressions attributed to the 
noble and learned Lord in another place. 
What he complained of was, that such an 
inequality of law should be allowed to 
exist between the two countries. The 
knowledge that a power was given to a 
Lord Lieutenant over the liberty of the 
subject in Ireland, which was denied to 
the King of England, would only serve to 
increase the jealousy which already existed 
in that country. 

Sir Richard Musgrave said, that he 
must protest against the reflections cast 
by the learned Solicitor-General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Crampton) on petitions from 
that country, when he intimated that 
statements of facts in those petitions ought 
always to be received with doubt, as they 
were generally exaggerated. During the 
time that he (Sir Richard Musgrave) had 
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such petitions had been presented, and he 
defied the learned Gentleman to mention 
any petitions containing assertions that 
had been controverted. He had lately 
been in the south of Ireland where many 
tithe meetings had been held, and although 
many of these meetings had been nume- 
rously attended, no disturbance of the 
peace had taken place. The meetings 
had uniformly been conducted in a peace- 
ful and legal manner. 
Petition to be printed. 


A¥FFRAyY At CxirHEeRoO.] Mr. Spring 
Rice moved the third reading of the Civil 
List Payments Bill. 

Mr. Hume said, he would take that op- 
portunity to put a question to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Lamb) on 
the subject of the melancholy transaction 
which took place at Clithero a fewdays ago. 
He was the more anxious to put this ques- 
tion, because he saw that an hon. Member 
(Mr. Irving) who was connected with that 
transaction was now present. He was in- 
formed, that when the Chief Magistrate of 
Clithero understood that the hon. Mem- 
ber, who was then at a distance of two 
tailes from the town, was about to enter 
it with troops, he objected to the proceed- 
ing, from prudential motives, though it 
had been sanctioned by Colonel Clayton 
and two other Magistrates. He had ab- 
stained from asking any question on this 
subject for several days, but as he sup- 
posed the right hon. Gentleman had by this 
time received full information on the sub- 
ject, he hoped that he would now detail the 
whole of the circumstances. He the more 
especially wished this to be done, because 
he had this day received a petition from 
Whalley, complaining that the constituted 
authorities there had behaved in a manner 
highly unconstitutional. 

Mr. Irving said, he would state, as 
shortly as he could, what took place on 
the occasion to which the hon. Member 
alluded. A considerable time ago, an 
intimation had been made to him (Mr. 
Irving) by many of the most influential 
and respectable inhabitants of Clithero, 
that if he offered himself as a candidate, 
he would be well received. To that a 
short reply was returned, and this was the 
only communication he had had previ- 
ously to his proceeding to the town. An- 
other gentleman, it appeared, had also 
set up asa candidate for the representa- 
tion of the borough. There were in that 
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neighbourhood three manufacturers of 
great wealth and importance, and he be- 
lieved highly respectable men, with whom, 
however, he had no acquaintance. They 
employed a very considerable number of 
men—not less, he supposed, than 2,000 
or 3,000. Each of these gentlemen was 
considered by some as a proper person to 
represent the borough. He knew not 
how they had come to a decision, 
whether by ballot or otherwise, as to which 
of them should stand; but one of the 
three, Mr. Fort, had been selected. There 
was, however, another interest, which did 
not consider any one of these gentlemen 
as a proper Representative for the borough. 
A committee had been formed of the gen- 
tlemen constituting a part of the con- 
stituency of the town of Clithero, and on 
the invitation of that committee, he (Mr. 
Irving) had been invited to come forward 
as a candidate, and personally to present 
himself to the electors of the borough. 
That invitation was accompanied by a 
statement, which had been forwarded to 
him, emanating from Mr. Thomson, and 
in which he believed Mr. Fort had also 
joined, assuring him that he might enter 
Clithero in perfect safety. In answer to 
that invitation, he replied that he should 
reach that town on the evening of Monday 
the 30th of July last, and in pursuance of 
that reply, he proceeded to visit that town. 
He was joined at the house where he had 
sojourned for the night in the neighbour- 
hood of Clithero, by about sixty persons, 
manufacturers, gentlemen, and yeomen 
mounted, and with that cavalcade, in- 
creased as it proceeded by about twenty 
individuals on foot, he proceeded to enter 
the town. On reaching the town he found 
a dense concourse of people assembled— 
indeed such a multitude as he was not 
prepared to expect. Stones were thrown, 
someat himself,and others at the gentlemen 
by whom he was accompanied. He was 
personally insulted in the grossest manner 
by.being spit upon, Stones and other 
missiles were hurled into his carriage, and 
yet he was inclined to view all this with 
perfect indifference. After this, three 
several attempts were made to open the 
door of the carriage, and those attempts 
were accompanied with»imprecations of 
the grossest nature, such as ‘ Pull him 
out,”—** Burke him,”—** D—n him, kill 
him.” This all transpired before he (Mr. 
Irving) had reached the inn, and it was 
but justice to say, that he had only been 
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saved from being dragged from his car- 
riage by a person who seemed to be of 
great importance amongst the multitude, 
and who, it subsequently appeared, was 
the gamekeeper of the other candidate for 
the borough, Mr. Fort. He succeeded 
in arriving at the inn in which the self- 
formed committee in his support had as- 
sembled, and around which, on his arrival, 
he found the people so densely crowded, 
that had he made an attempt to enter, it 
would have been impossible that he should 
have succeeded. At this moment there 
were persons busily occupied in the hind 
part of the carriage in the endeavour to 
overturn it. The linch-pins of the car- 
riage were also attempted to be removed, 
the stones were flying as thick as hail, and 
under the directions of some voice in the 
multitude, the post-boys proceeded to 
drive on. They did so, despite of every 
attempt made by him (Mr. Irving) to 
stop them. He could not feel surprised 
that they obeyed the order to drive on— 
such was the shower of missiles by which 
they, in common with himself, had been 
attacked ; and when they were surround- 
ed as they were by a multitude of the 
greatest scoundrels in the world. He 
begged not to be understood as describing 
the constituency of Clithero in such terms, 
nor could he do so, for though the multi- 
tude or mob amounted to about 10,000, 
yet the constituency of Clithero were not 
more than between 200 and 300. He 
again begged to repeat, that he was the 
mere instrument in the hands of others, 
and had not himself done any act calcu- 
lated at all to give offence to any party. 
Having been driven away from the town 
in the manner and under the circum- 
stances which he had described, at the 
next neighbouring place, to which he had 
been carried after a long and mature de- 
liberation of the Magistrates who had as- 
sembled, they thought fit to send for a 
military force from the nearest town, which 
was distant two or three miles from the 
place at which they had assembled. He 
here begged to remark, that his belief was, 
that jwhatever feeling had been raised 
against him, owed its origin to his having 
voted in favour of the Anatomy Bill. At 
the place where they proceeded to after 
leaving Clithero, he and his friends had 
remained some time, when the landlady 
gave information that the resting-place of 
the party was known in Clithero, and that 
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that place, towards the place in which he 
had taken up his temporary abode. At 
this period he should remark, that Mr. ° 
Garstang, the bailiff of the town of 
Clithero, of whom it had been said, that 
he dissented from the course pursued of 
calling in aid a military force, had a con- 
sultation with the Magistrates, and came 
from that consultation, convinced that the 
interference of the magistracy was called 
for in this instance, and he had even 
jeined with the body of Magistrates, who 
had acted in signing the report, which 
had been made by them in reference to 
this transaction, to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. He now came 
to the last point, to which, in reference to 
this transaction, it was necessary for him 
to refer—namely, as to the return to 
Clithero. He must first observe, that be- 
fore this, Colonel Clayton, one of the 
Magistrates who had acted, had set out 
on his return home, when, on meeting 
with the military, he again turned back, 
and joined the party. The party then re- 
turned to the town, and on entering it, 
he (Mr. Irving) perceived that the num- 
bers of the crowded multitude had been 
greatly reduced; in fact, it appeared to 
him that at least two-thirds of the people 
had gone away. Still, however, a great 
concourse of people remained, and that 
concourse increased as they proceeded 
again into the town, and in their progress 
the military were assailed with missiles, 
stones, and brick-bats, which were thrown 
from the houses as the cavalcade pro- 
ceeded. In addition to this, other of- 
fensive weapons, such as sticks, were used 
by persons in the crowd against the mi- 
litary force, which was most severely at- 
tacked in that way. It was then that the 
commanding-oflicer applied to the resident 
Magistrates to read the riot act, and in 
obedience to that application, the riot 
act was read by the bailiff and other Ma- 
gistrates, in various parts of the town. 
The commanding-officer of the military 
party then endeavoured, by the action of 
the horses of the corps under his com- 
mand, to disperse the crowds which had 
assembled. In doing this, that officer, he 
knew, was extremely sorry that injury 
should have been done to any individual, 
and nobody could regret such an event 
more than he (Mr. Irving) did; but 
soldiers, when called upon to act, and 
having weapons of defence in their hands, 
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tural that they should resist the attacks 
with which they were themselves assailed. 
After this endeavour to restore tran- 
quillity, he and his friends again proceed- 
ed from the town, under the escort of two 
troops of military. Under that escort 
they had reached the neighbouring town 
of Blackburn, when, in consequence of 
information which followed, one troop of 
the military was sent back to endeavour to 
restore the public tranquillity of the place. 
He would here remark, that notwithstand- 
ing what had happened on the first occa- 
sion, he had been anxious to have can- 
vassed a certain portion of the electors of 
the borough, who were distant from the 
town itself; but he had been informed 
that, in that district, the men were armed, 
and that it would be as much as his life 
was worth to make any such attempt, and 
therefore it was, that he had abandoned 
the canvass. To this fact he begged to 
call the attention of the Attorney General, 
whom he was glad to see in his place, as 
one which greatly interfered with the 
freedom of election, and he could assure 
the House that he made the statement 
without having in view any personal mo- 
tive, but on general views with reference 
to the rights of any individual ciaiming or 
seeking the Representation of any town or 
borough. He also could assure the At- 
torney General that he could point out 
the chief actors in the system of intimida- 
tion or interruption to a candidate, which 
had, in the present instance been practised, 
and those individuals were certain of the 
members of the committee for securing 
the election of the opponent candidate to 
him (Mr. Irving). He could not but take 
the present opportunity of noticing the 
conduct which had been pursued by a 
candidate for the neighbouring town of 
Blackburn, Dr. Bowring, who had been 
pleased, in the course of his speeches and 
addresses to the electors of that borough, 
to attack and cast imputations upon him. 
The learned doctor had alluded to his 
being a West-India proprietor, and in- 
sinuated that, therefore, he was inimical 
to the abolition of slavery, while at the 
same time, the learned doctor well knew 
that he had suggested a plan which had 
met the attention of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, by which that subject might be 
set at rest. The learned doctor had said 
much elsewhere as to what he (Mr. Irving) 
was, and he would take the liberty of 
telling the House what he was not. He 
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was neither an Atheist nor a Deist in his 
religious principles; neither was he re- 
publican in his political principles, nor 
had he trafficked in revolutions. He 
thanked the House for the patience with 
which they had heard his statement, and 
for the attention they had bestowed 
upon it. 

Mr. Lamb was glad that he had given 
precedence, on the present occasion, to 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
because the statement made by the hon. 
Member had much shortened that with 
which he must have necessarily troubled 
the House. He was not prepared to pro- 
nounce any decided opinion upon the 
conduct of the parties concerned in the 
transaction in question, for some of the 
statements with which the Government 
had been furnished, and having reference 
to some points affecting some of the 
troopers individually, had only been re- 
ceived in the course of this day. He re- 
gretted that any town in this country 
should, on any occasion, have manifested 
and displayed such a spirit of dictation, 
and such a feeling of hostility to free dis- 
cussion, as had been manifested by those 
who had so long and so loudly complained 
against the party who had been called the 
boroughmongers. With regard to the 
calling out the troops upon the present 
occasion, he did not think that the Magis- 
trates could be blamed for the course they 
had pursued. A misconception had gone 
forth that the bailiff of the town of Cli- 
thero (Mr. Garstang) had opposed the 
military being called out; for, as had been 
stated by the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
that gentleman had joined with the Magis- 
trates, who had acted on the occasion, in 
their report of the transaction to the Go- 
vernment. The only doubt or question 
upon his (Mr. Lamb’s) mind was, why it 
was that the hon. Gentleman opposite and 
his friends returned to Clithero accom- 
panied by the military. If the military 
went there to allay any tumult that pre- 
vailed, he could not think it was quite 
correct that they should be accompanied 
by, or that they should carry back with 
them, the cause of that tumult. At the 
same time he did not mean to dispute the 
right of the hon. Gentleman to enter the 
town; but it certainly appeared, that the 
tumult which took place on his appearing, 
was renewed on his return with the mili- 
tary; and when one troop returned (in 
the manner which had been described by 
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the hon. Gentleman) without him, peace 
was restored. He had already said, that 
an inquiry was going on with reference to 
this transaction, and therefore he was not 
prepared to give any decided opinion in 
respect to it. Therefore, the only question 


which he had to answer on the present | 
| learned person was a friend to every mea- 


occasion, was that which had been put 
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used that expression. But what was 
| now the hon. Gentleman’s conduct? He 


| now came down coolly, and charged Dr. 


Bowring with being an Atheist, a Deist, 
and a Republican. Now he (Mr. Hume) 
did not belive that any of those words were 
correctly applied to Dr. Bowring. That 


withreference tothe reading of the Riot Act. | sure calculated to improve the happiness 


The Riot Act had been read by Mr. Abbott, 
a Magistrate, from the door of the inn, and 
who afterwards went on horseback and 
again read it amongst the mob; and it 
had also been read by Mr. Garstang, the 
bailiff, in other parts of the town. Even 


after this had been done, the attacks upon | 
the military were continued, and he con- | 
ceived that not the slightest blame could | 


attach to the commanding officer for the 
course which he had felt it to be his duty 
to pursue. The Magistrates had said it 


was time to disperse the mob, and on that | 


authority the commanding officer had 
acted. He did not believe that the troops 
had been guilty of any violence, but he 
thought that the great damage had arisen 
from the persons who, in the course of the 
tumult, had been trodden under foot. 

Mr. Hume asked how soon after the 
Riot Act had been read did the troops 
charge ? 

Mr. Lamb: That was one of the points 
which required further explanation. He 
believed it was not long after, in conse- 
quence of the excessive ill usage which the 
troops were receiving. 

Mr. Hume said, that the statement 





made by the hon. Member (Mr. Irving) 
was so much in accordance with the 
account he had received of the transaction, 
that he had no doubt of its accuracy. 
He regretted very much that attempts 
had been made, not only at Clithero, but 
in various other places, to raise a prejudice 
against Members by connecting them with 
the West-India interest. Such a course, 
he admitted, was not likely to lead toa 
reasonable or satisfactory adjustment of 
the slave question. With respect to Dr. 
Bowring, the hon. Member had really 
throwh out aspersions which were wholly 
unfounded, and ought never to have been 
made. Dr. Bowring, in his speech, after 
his triumphal entry into Blackburn, might 
have called the hon. Member a slave pro- 
prietor; and if that tended in any degree 


to cause the hon. Member to be treated as | 
the Reform Bill, as soon as it became the 


he afterwards was treated, no doubt Dr. 


curred at Clithero. 





| of mankind, and he was most enthusiastic 
| in his desire to put an end to slavery; but 
_ that was no ground for throwing such as- 
} persions on him as those in which the hon. 


; Member had indulged. 


Mr. Cust, being a member for Clithero, 
would make a few observations in vindi- 
cation of the Magistrates of that place. 
He had known the Magistrates who acted 
upon the occasion referred to long and 
most intimately, and he could venture to 
assert that, from the Chair to the Bar of 
that House, there were not more respect- 
able men. He spoke from a long acquaint- 
ance with them. In judging the conduct of 
the people of Clithero, it should be borne 
in mind, that uponthe entrance of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Irving) it was not the 
inhabitants of the town only, but of the 
neighbourhood, who had flocked in in great 
numbers for the purpose of giving that 
hon. Gentleman a hostile reception. The 
House should be informed that the neigh- 
bourhood contained many factories, mines, 
&c., the persons employed in which were 
always ready to take part in any out- 
rageous or riotous proceedings. 

Sir Edward Sugden could not refrain 
from expressing his regret at what had oc- 
He not only re- 
eretted that the inhabitants of that place 


'and its neighbourhood should have been 


guilty of such conduct under any circum- 
stances, but more particularly did he la- 
ment that an individual so honourable and 
worthy as was his hon. friend (Mr. Irving) 
should have been selected as the victim 
of such disgraceful outrage. The people 
of this country had now got a reasonable, 
full, and fair right of Representation. If 
ever they had it, or could have it, they had 
it now. Let them then set the example of 
enlightened conduct becoming the trust 
reposed in them, and act as it was ex- 
pected that freemen should act. He (Sir 
Edward Sugden) had been among the 
first to declare that he would obey, and 
inculcate upon others the duty of obeying, 


Bowring would very much regret having | law of the land; and he was most sincere 
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in his wish that it might be productive of 
all the benefits expected from it. With 
respect to the particular transaction at 
Clithero, he was of opinion that if the 
soldiers had gone alone into the town, the 
riot would have been quelled. He did 
not pretend to say, that if a candidate went 
into a town with the view of canvassing 
the electors upon principles contrary to the 
popular sentiment, he must not expect to 
encounter the popular opposition of the 
place, and ought patiently to bear with it 
so long as it was confined within proper 
limits. He for one should most patiently 
submit to all the demonstrations of popular 
disapprobation, provided they were so 
limited. It appeared, however, that the 
Opposition encountered by his hon. friend 
did not express the genuine sentiments of 
the electors or of the inhabitants of Cli- 
thero. Great numbers, it appeared, 
flocked in from the neighbouring places 
not at all connected with the town, and 
solely for the purpose of obstructing a 
candidate in the exercise of that right 
which, under the Reform Bill, he was en- 
titled to. There was only one way in 
which the people of England could show 
themselves worthy of the new trust re- 
posed in them, and that was by acting 
temperately and legally in the exercise of 
it. By some it was supposed that his 
hon. friend had done wrong in returning 
to the town after he had been driven out 
of it. To him (Sir Edward Sugden) it was 
quite clear, that had not his hon. friend 
so acted he would have been stigmatized 
asa rank coward. ‘‘ That coward Irving” 
would have been the expression of those 
who now complained of his having dared 
to show himself a second time. He was 
of opinion, that before a sudden ebullition 
of political feeling, the party who was the 
object of it ought to retire, for the purpose 
only of giving time to the assailants to 
deliberate upon their conduct, and return 
to a state of cool reason. Here, however, 
there was nothing in the nature of an 
ebullition, which was always sudden and 
unpremeditated. It was quite evident 
that this attack was premeditated. Could 
it be doubted by any reasonable mind? The 
people would not otherwise have returned to 
the charge against his hon. friend, having 
already driven him out of the town. It 
was impossible not deeply to regret the 
injuries which had been committed in the 
conflict between the military and the 
people; but, at the same time, he must say 
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that, had not the promptitude shown upon 
the occasion been evinced, greater mis- 
chiefs might have ensued. With regard 
to his hon. friend (Mr. Irving), if he repre- 
sented him as one of the highest and most 
respectable merchants that this or any 
other country could boast, he believed he 
should not be thought to say too much. 
No man could stand higher in the scale 
of society than his hon. friend. Was it 
not then too bad that one who had so 
deep a stake in the country, one who was 
connected with a most important branch 
of the national interests, and who was ii 
himself so respectable and exemplary a 
character, should be assailed by tumult 
and personal outrage in the exercise of a 
just and undoubted right, and one which 
partook of the very essence of the Bill 
which the assailing parties pretended to 
be an object of their worship? He believed 
it was only necessary to address the peo- 
ple of England in the language he was 
then addressing to the House, and they 
would respond to the sentiment. When 
an appeal was made to their cool reason, 
the result was not doubtful. 

Lord Althorp said, that if such out- 
rageous proceedings as had taken place 
in this instance should be resorted to in 
the case of other elections, he was afraid 
that there would be an end to the freedom 
of election altogether. He hoped, and 
trusted, however, that this would be a 
rare instance of such an occurrence. If it 
had been the new constituency in Clithero, 
to whom the Reform Bill had just given 
the right of voting, that had acted in this 
manner, the circumstance would have been 
to him a subject of much sorrow and 
regret, and he should at once protest 
against such a proceeding on their part, 
as one of the grossest outrages that could 
have been committed against the freedom 
of election; as, however, even the new 
constituency of Clithero would be small 
in amount, this riot, occasioned by a mob 
of upwards of 10,000 individuals, could 
not be attributable to the constituency, 
but was attributable, as in the case of 
many former election riots, long before the 
Reform Bill, or any thing like it, was 
thought of, to other persons who had 
nothing to do with the Representation of 
the places in which riots had occurred. 
In fact, it appeared that the riot was occa- 
sioned by an assemblage of the people 
from the neighbouring country. Now he 
believed that any borough situated, as 
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Clithero was, in the middle of an ex- 
tremely populous district, might be liable 
to the occurrence of riots of this descrip- 
tion, whether its constituency amounted 
to 20 or to 300, which was the actual num- 
ber at present in that place. He would 
not discuss the question as to the prudence 
of the, hon. Member in returning to 
Clithero. He was satisfied, that if the 
hon. Member could have foreseen that the 
effect of his returning there would have 
been the necessity of dispersing the people 
by force, the hon. Member, like any other 
honourable and feeling man under similar 
circumstances, would not have taken a 
step likely to be followed by such conse- 
quences, He did not mean to deny that 
the hon. Member was justified in going 
back to Clithero, but the question here 
was one of prudence, and as to whether the 
hon. Member could have foreseen that the 
calamity of dispersing a mob of persons by 
force would have been the result of his 
return there. He was quite sure, that no 
one for the sake of maintaining his repu- 
tation for courage, would have taken such 
a step, if he could have foreseen that it 
would be attended by such consequences. 
He must, in conclusion, repeat what he 
had already said, that if outrages of this 
description were to take place at elections, 
there would be an end to the freedom of 
election. 

Mr. Hunt said, that he was far from 
justifying the outrage which had taken 
place in this instance, but he would main- 
tain, that such proceedings must be the 
inevitable consequence of the present state 
of things, when they found 10,000 persons, 
as the noble Lord acknowledged, in the 
neighbourhood of this place, totally unre- 
presented. It was a very fine farce to talk 
of the Representation of the people of 
England, when they found, as in the pre- 
sent case, only 300 voters and 10,000 
people. 

Sir John Byng thought the Magistrates 
had a perfect right, under the circum- 
stances, to bring the military into the 
presence of the people. He doubted their 
discretion, however, in bringing them into 
so narrow a town as Clithero, where it 
was impossible that cavalry could act with 
effect, and where they would be exposed 
to the most galling and irritating treat- 
ment. The office of the Magistrates upon 
such an occasion was one of great delicacy 
he knew; but he could not help wishing 
that they had merely brought the troops 
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in sight : that alone would have given great 
force to the civil power, He made these 
observations in a precautionary spirit, 
because similar occasions might arise 
before that House met again. Every 
means of repression should be adopted 
before recourse was had to military force. 
It was a serious trial of temper to bring an 
armed force into the presence of a mul- 
titude, and in all cases where troops were 
called out, they should be accompanied by 
some one to direct them of a dispassionate 
and calm temper. 

Mr. Robinson hoped that this discussion 
would have the effect of preventing similar 
occurrences, not only in Clithero, but 
everywhere else. If the people were left 
to themselves, such things would not take 
place. But when they were stirred up by 
itinerant politicians, who went about ex- 
citing the passions of the ignorant, and 
telling electors whom they ought to reject, 
and whom also they ought to elect, such 
outrages as they had witnessed at Clithero 
were to be anticipated. He condemned 
these mountebank orators as well for the 
mischievous intent of their labours as for 
the impertinence which made them pre- 
sume to dictate to others how they were to 
exercise their rights. If such interference 
were permitted, riot and tumult only could 
be the results. If left to themselves, the 
electors of England would not disgrace 
their characters by such conduct. 

Mr, Irving returned his sincere thanks 
to the noble Lord opposite, and the hon. 
Gentleman, for the sentiments they had 
been kind enough to express respecting 
his personal conduct and character. 

Bill read a third time. 


Deccan Prize-Monry—Case oF 
Narrosa.]| Mr. Hume, pursuant to 
notice, rose to present a Petition from the 
Agents of Narroba Govend Outia, a 
deceased native Prince of India under the 
British Sovereignty. He had already 
declared that in his opinion the honour of 
the country was concerned in this trans- 
action. It was of great importance that 
there should be no ground of complaint 
on the part of any native of our Indian 
possessions; and, above all, that an im- 
pression should not be madein that country, 
that the interests of the natives were lightly 
and improperly dealt with. On this point 


he mustcensure very much the constitution 
of the Court of Privy Council, which was 
the Court of ultimate appeal in the affairs 
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of India. Even the Court of Chancery 
itself was not more pregnant with delay 
and expense than the Court of Privy 
Council, and the latter stood in as much 
need of reform as the former. He must 
complain too, of the outrage and injustice 
done to Narroba, not only in his property, 
but in his person; and as the subject of 
the Deccan prize-money was again to be 
considered, he thought it would be but 
right to refer the claims of Narroba to the 
consideration of the Privy Council. Nar- 
roba was dragged from his house, and 
placed under a military escort. His pro- 
perty was forcibly taken away, and many 
indignities heaped upon him by Captain 
Robertson. This subject was brought 
before the legal tribunal at Bombay, and 
a restitution of the property was ordered 
to be made to his representatives. That 
decision was reversed by the Privy Council, 
and against that decision he now sought 
the interference of this House. He must 
assert, that the seventeen lacs of rupees 
in dispute, were clearly the private 
property of Narroba, and not of the 
Peishwah; and that, under the amnesty, 
he was entitled to have retained them. 
Technicalities should not be _ permit- 
ted to stand in the way of justice, in 
a case like this, and even now at the ele- 
venth hour it was in the power of his 
Majesty to alter the distribution of the 
Deccan prize-money. This petition had, 
however, more immediately for its object 
to pray that the costs of the suit of Nar- 
roba should be paid out of the funds in 
dispute, which he most decidedly said 
belonged to Narroba, and that the family 
of the deceased might nct be exposed to 
ruin by prosecuting their rights. 

The Solicitor General said, he had very 
lately stated his opinions at length upon 
this subject, and he would not again repeat 
them. He was ready to admit that the 
case of Narroba had not been over-stated, 
but his property was not seized because he 
was a banker to the fallen Peishwah, but 
because he had assumed a military com- 
mand in the service of that prince. Look- 
ing at the whole of the case as the law 
now stood, and the affair having since 
been discussed before the Privy Council, 
he would neither venture to pronounce an 
individual opinion, nor attempt to lead the 
judgment of the House. 

Sir Charles Forbes : But what about the 
costs ? 

The Solicitor General said, that the 
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costs would be regulated by the decision 
upon the original claim. 

Sir John Malcolm said, he was in India 
when these transactions occurred, and felt 
it necessary to vindicate the character of 
those dauntless officers who had fearlessly 
discharged their duty. Let it be recol- 
lected that the country was then in open 
war, and the conduct of Mr. Elphinstone 
was from beginning to end of the most 
honourable character. That war was put 
an end to; but an under-current war still 
was going on, and the British officers then 
engaged had most meritoriously discharged 
their duty. A capitulation followed; but 
Narroba broke it, and hence the seizure of 
his treasure. Captain Robertson was 
selected to perform the duty of collector 
because he was the best acquainted with 
the language. Evidence was given that 
Narroba had carried away treasure, and 
hence he was imprisoned and the property 
confiscated. The people at Poonah were 
quiet; but why? Merely because we had 
then 10,000 troops there. He was 
convinced that Narroba never possessed 
the fiftieth part of the treasure which was 
seized, and that it decidedly belonged to 
the Peishwah. If the treasure had not been 
seized it would have been used to promote 
discontent, which it was necessary of all 
things to put an end to. He thanked the 
House for their attention, and would now 
make no further observations on the sub- 
ject, except this, that he believed Narroba 
to be a delinquent. 

Sir Charles Forbes supported the pe- 
tition. He considered the case of the 
native Narroba one of great hardship, and 
entitled to the favourable consideration of 
this House: at least they ought to award 
costs to the agent for promoting the claim 
on which this man’s family were now solely 
dependent, being reduced by the seizure 
of his property from affluence to actual 
want. 

Mr. Charles Grant observed, that, al- 
though the circumstances in question had 
occurred long before he had the honour to 
hold his present office, it was impossible 
but that he must feel an interest in them. 
He would not, however, enter into the 
merits of the case, agreeing perfectly with 
his hon. and learned friend the Solicitor 
General, that the proceedings must be 
considered as having been closed by the 
decision given by the Privy Council so 
minutely on this claim. He would not 
allow the subject to drop, however, without 
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saying that k = .ought it impossible that 
any thing said in this or former discus- 
sions on this subject could possibly reflect 
on the high moral and professional cha- 
racters of Mr. Elphinstone and Sir Lionel 
Smith, whose conduct towards natives 
of India in particular was remarkable for 
kindness and forbearance. The character 
of Captain Robertson, too, stood high in all 
the transactions with which he had been 
connected in India previously and subse- 
quently to this transact su. 
Petition to be printed. 


Somervityr’s Case.] Mr. Hunt 
wished to put the question to the noble 
Lord opposite which he would have asked 
of the Secretary at War if he were in the 
House. He observed, by the papers 
which had been laid on the table, that a 
severe reprimand had been given to Major 
Wyndham by the Court of Inquiry, and 
from this circumstance he concluded that 
the Court were of opinion that the punish- 
ment of Somerville was for a political and 
not for a military offence, and that, instead 
of being punished for breach of duty, he 
was in reality flogged for having written a 
letter to a newspaper. His object in 
rising was to ascertain whether this man 
was discharged from the army, and, if he 
were not, whether it was the intention of 
the Government that he should be dis- 
charged. 

Lord Althorp said, the hon. Member 
was wrong in supposing a severe reprimand 
had been given to that gallant Officer : 
nor had it been proved before the Court 
of Inquiry that the soldier alluded to had 
been tried for one offence, and punished 
for another. As to the likelihood of the 
soldier being discharged from his Majesty’s 
service, he was not prepared to give a po- 
sitive answer. He knew it had been re- 
solved upon as advisable, prior to the 
inquiry being instituted, and that the in- 
quiry being then pending was the reason 
why that resolution was not carried into 
effect. In consequence of the result of 
that inquiry he thought it was probable 
he would be dismissed the service. Though 
not officially informed on the subject, he 
wished to set the hon. Member right as to 
the grounds of the decision in the case of 
Colonel Wyndham : the censure passed on 
that officer was not for having punished 
Somerville for writing a letter to a news- 
paper, for, on the contrary, that was 
proved not to have been the case, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, August 11, 1832. 


MrnutEs.] Bills. Received the Royal Assent by Commis- 
sion :—Speaker’s Retirement; Public Accounts; Revenue 
Accounts (Scotland); and the Lunatics.—Read a second 
time :—Consolidated Fund; Assessed Taxes; Compo- 
sition; Lord Chancellor’s Salary; Land Revenues (Scot- 
land) ; Bribery at Elections.—Read a third time :—Special 
Constables (Ireland); Speaker’s Retirement; Land Tax 
Commissioners Names. 


—— PLE P BODE CODE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, August 11, 1832. 


MINuTEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Lord San- 
DON, an Account of the Exports of Cotton in all Shapes, 
during the six Months ending July 5th, 1832; and Copies 
of the Reports of the Commissioners of Emigration, since 
the last Session of Parliament. 

Bills. Read a third time:—Chancery Sinecures ; 
Coach Duties; West-India Island Relief. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. WARBURTON, from the Halifax 
Political Union, and by Mr. WALKER, from five Places in 
Ireland, against Tithes.—By Mr. SapLer, from Spenny- 
thorne and Wensley,—in favour of the Employment of 
Agricultural Labourers Bill; from York, against the 
Ministerial Plan of Education (Ireland) ; from Shilton and 
Ansley, for an Inquiry into the Distressed State of the 
Ribbon Trade; and from Ainsworth, Chesterfield, and 
Hulme, in favour of the Factories Regulation Bill.—By 
Mr. WALKER, from New Ross, for an alteration of the 
Limits of that Borough.—By Mr. Ewart, from three 
Places in Ireland, and by Mr. Waker, from Wexford, 
against the Punishment of Death for Forgery.—By Mr. 
JERNINGHAM, from Knottingley, and Mr, HucHes 
Hueues, from Kingston-upon-Hull, for the better Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath—By Mr. Serine Rice, from 
Antrim, against the Roman Catholic Marriages Bill. 


Stage 


Stace Coacues Bitt.] Mr. Spring 
Rice, in moving the third reading of the 
Stage Coach Bill, took the opportunity of 
informing his hon. friend, the member for 
Glasgow, that his noble friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had consented to 
his suggestion, in totally exempting steam 
carriages from any toll on the ordinary 
roads. This was not much, but it would 
be found advantageous in promoting those 
ingenious and useful inventions, 

Mr. Dixon expressed his thanks to the 
noble Lord for his kindness in this re- 
spect. 

Lord Althorp hoped, that those ma- 
chines would answer the expectations of 
those who had invented them. 

Bill to be read a third time. 


Casror Wii1i1aM PorJoy.]| Mr. Dun- 
combe said, he had to present a Petition 
from an individual named William Popjoy, 
claiming some compensation for his ser- 
vices, in having been the means of saving 
the lives of forty-five individuals, who had 
been put on shore on a desert island in the 
South Seas, by the convicts who had pi- 
ratically seized the brig Cyprus, which was 
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of India. Even the Court of Chancery 
itself was not more pregnant with delay 
and expense than the Court of Privy 
Council, and the latter stood in as much 
need of reform as the former. He must 
complain too, of the outrage and injustice 
done to Narroba, not only in his property, 
but in his person; and as the subject of 
the Deccan prize-money was again to be 
considered, he thought it would be but 
right to refer the claims of Narroba to the 
consideration of the Privy Council. Nar- 
roba was dragged from his house, and 
placed under a military escort. His pro- 
perty was forcibly taken away, and many 
indignities heaped upon him by Captain 
Robertson. This subject was brought 
before the legal tribunal at Bombay, and 
a restitution of the property was ordered 
to be made to his representatives. That 
decision was reversed by the Privy Council, 
and against that decision he now sought 
the interference of this House. He must 
assert, that the seventeen lacs of rupees 
in dispute, were clearly the private 
property of Narroba, and not of the 
Peishwah; and that, under the amnesty, 
he was entitled to have retained them. 
Technicalities should not be permit- 
ted to stand in the way of justice, in 
a case like this, and even now at the ele- 
venth hour it was in the power of his 
Majesty to alter the distribution of the 
Deccan prize-money. This petition had, 
however, more immediately for its object 
to pray that the costs of the suit of Nar- 
roba should be paid out of the funds in 
dispute, which he most decidedly said 
belonged to Narroba, and that the family 
of the deceased might not be exposed to 
ruin by prosecuting their rights. 

The Solicitor General said, he had very 
lately stated his opinions at length upon 
this subject, and he would not again repeat 
them. He was ready to admit that the 
case of Narroba had not been over-stated, 
but his property was not seized because he 
was a banker to the fallen Peishwah, but 
because he had assumed a military com- 
mand in the service of that prince. Look- 
ing at the whole of the case as the law 
now stood, and the affair having since 
been discussed before the Privy’ Council, 
he would neither venture to pronounce an 
individual opinion, nor attempt to lead the 
judgment of the House. 

Sir Charles Forbes : But what about the 
costs ? 

The Solicitor General said, that the 
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costs would be regulated by the decision 
upon the original claim. 

Sir John Malcolm said, he was in India 
when these transactions occurred, and felt 
it necessary to vindicate the character of 
those dauntless officers who had fearlessly 
discharged their duty. Let it be recol- 
lected that the country was then in open 
war, and the conduct of Mr. Elphinstone 
was from beginning to end of the most 
honourable character. That war was put 
an end to; but an under-current war still 
was going on, and the British officers then 
engaged had most meritoriously discharged 
their duty. A capitulation followed; but 
Narroba broke it, and hence the seizure of 
his treasure. Captain Robertson was 
selected to perform the duty of collector 
because he was the best acquainted with 
the language. Evidence was given that 
Narroba had carried away treasure, and 
hence he was imprisoned and the property 
confiscated. The people at Poonah were 
quiet; but why? Merely because we had 
then 10,000 troops there. He was 
convinced that Narroba never possessed 
the fiftieth part of the treasure which was 
seized, and that it decidedly belonged to 
the Peishwah. If the treasure had not been 
seized it would have been used to promote 
discontent, which it was necessary of all 
things to put an end to. He thanked the 
House for their attention, and would now 
make no further observations on the sub- 
ject, except this, that he believed Narroba 
to be a delinquent. 

Sir Charles Forbes supported the pe- 
tition. He considered the case of the 
native Narroba one of great hardship, and 
entitled to the favourable consideration of 
this House: at least they ought to award 
costs to the agent for promoting the claim 
on which this man’s family were now solely 
dependent, being reduced by the seizure 
of his property from affluence to actual 
want. 

Mr. Charles Grant observed, that, al- 
though the circumstances in question had 
occurred long before he had the honour to 
hold his present office, it was impossible 
but that he must feel an interest in them. 
He would not, however, enter into the 
merits of the case, agreeing perfectly with 
his hon. and learned friend the Solicitor 
General, that the proceedings must be 
considered as having been closed by the 
decision given by the Privy Council so 
minutely on this claim. He would not 
allow the subject to drop, however, without 
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saying that he thought it impossible that 
any thing said in this or former discus- 
sions on this subject could possibly reflect 
on the high moral and _ professional cha- 
racters of Mr. Elphinstone and Sir Lionel 
Smith, whose conduct towards natives 
of India in particular was remarkable for 
kindness and forbearance. The character 
of Captain Robertson, too, stood high in all 
the transactions with which he had been 
connected in India previously and subse- 
quently to this transaction. 
Petition to be printed. 


Somervitir’s Case.] Mr. Hunt 
wished to put the question to the noble 
Lord opposite which he would have asked 
of the Secretary at War if he were in the 
House. He observed, by the papers 
which had been laid on the table, that a 
severe reprimand had been given to Major 
Wyndham by the Court of Inquiry, and 
from this circumstance he concluded that 
the Court were of opinion that the punish- 
ment of Somerville was for a political and 
not for a military offence, and that, instead 
of being punished for breach of duty, he 
was in reality flogged for having written a 
letter to a newspaper. His object in 
rising was to ascertain whether this man 
was discharged from the army, and, if he 
were not, whether it was the intention of 
the Government that he should be dis- 
charged. 

Lord Althorp said, the hon, Member 
was wrong in supposing a severe reprimand 
had been given to that gallant Officer : 
nor had it been proved before the Court 
of Inquiry that the soldier alluded to had 
been tried for one offence, and punished 
for another. As to the likelihood of the 
soldier being discharged from his Majesty’s 
service, he was not prepared to give a po- 
sitive answer. He knew it had been re- 
solved upon as advisable, prior to the 
inquiry being instituted, and that the in- 
quiry being then pending was the reason 
why that resolution was not carried into 
effect, In consequence of the result of 
that inquiry he thought it was probable 
he would be dismissed the service. Though 
not officially informed on the subject, he 
wished to set the hon. Member right as to 
the grounds of the decision in the case of 
Colonel Wyndham : the censure passed on 
that officer was not for having punished 
Somerville for writing a letter to a news- 
paper, for, on the contrary, that was 
proved not to have been the case, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, August 11, 1832. 


Minutss.] Bills. Received the Royal Assent by Commis- 
sion:—Speaker’s Retirement; Public Accounts; Revenue 
Accounts (Scotland); and the Lunatics.—Read a second 
time :—Consolidated Fund; Assessed Taxes; Compo- 
sition; Lord Chancellor’s Salary; Land Revenues (Scot- 
land) ; Bribery at Elections.—Read a third time :—Special 
Constables (Ireland); Speaker’s Retirement; Land Tax 
Commissioners Names. 


POP OLDE BODO 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, August 11, 1832. 


MrinuTEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Lord San- 
DON, an Account of the Exports of Cotton in all Shapes, 
during the six Months ending July 5th, 1832; and Copies 
of the Reports of the Commissioners of Emigration, since 
the last Session of Parliament. 

Bills. Read a third time:—Chancery Sinecures ; 
Coach Duties; West-India Island Relief. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. WARBURTON, from the Halifax 
Political Union, and by Mr. WALKER, from five Places in 
Ireland, against Tithes.—By Mr. Sapuer, from Spenny- 
thorne and Wensley,—in favour of the Employment of 
Agricultural Labourers Bill; from York, against the 
Ministerial Plan of Education (Ireland); from Shilton and 
Ansley, for an Inquiry into the Distressed State of the 
Ribbon Trade; and from Ainsworth, Chesterfield, and 
Hulme, in favour of the Factories Regulation Bill.—By 
Mr. WALKER, from New Ross, for an alteration of the 
Limits of that Borough.—By Mr. Ewart, from three 
Places in Ireland, and by Mr. Waker, from Wexford, 
against the Punishment of Death for Forgery.—By Mr. 
JERNINGHAM, from Knottingley, and Mr. Hueues 
Hugues, from Kingston-upon-Hull, for the better Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Sprine Rick, from 
Antrim, against the Roman Catholic Marriages Bill. 


Stage 


Stace Coacuzs Briiz.] Mr. Spring 
Rice, in moving the third reading of the 
Stage Coach Bill, took the opportunity of 
informing his hon. friend, the member for 
Glasgow, that his noble friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had consented to 
his suggestion, in totally exempting steam 
carriages from any toll on the ordinary 
roads. This was not much, but it would 
be found advantageous in promoting those 
ingenious and useful inventions, 

Mr. Dixon expressed his thanks to the 
noble Lord for his kindness in this re- 
spect. 

Lord Althorp hoped, that those ma- 
chines would answer the expectations of 
those who had invented them. 

Bill to be read a third time. 


Castor Wiii1aM Popjoy.] Mr. Dun- 
combe said, he had to present a Petition 
from an individual named William Popjoy, 
claiming some compensation for his ser- 
vices, in having been the means of saving 
the lives of forty-five individuals, who had 
been put on shore on a desert island in the 
South Seas, by the convicts who had pi- 
ratically seized the brig Cyprus, which was 
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conveying them from Hobart Town to 
Macquarie Harbour, Van Dieman’s 
Land. He also claimed compensation 
for having been employed as a witness 
against some of the pirates, who were con- 
victed on his evidence : he likewise prayed 
that some arrears of pay, which were due 
to him while serving on board a man of 
war, should be given to him. The circum- 
stances of the petitioner’s case, the hon. 
Member observed, were such as entitled his 
prayer to the favourable consideration of 
Government. He had, when a boy, been 
put on board the Nimrod manof war; at the 
age of twelve hedeserted from that ship, and 
soon afterwards was tried as an accessory 
in the stealing of ahorse. The party who 
was the chief criminal, and who had in- 
duced the boy to take a part in the trans- 
action, escaped, but Popjoy was found 
guilty, and sentenced to fourteen years’ 
transportation, Of these he spent thirteen 
years in Hobart town. Before his time 
expired, the Cyprus brig was taken up to 
convey certain convicts from Hobart Town 
to Macquarie Harbour. Captain Harris of 
the brig, asked that Popjoy should be per- 
mitted to go with him, as he understood 
he was a good sailor. He consented to go. 
On the passage the convicts rose upon the 
crew and troops, in whose charge they 
were, and succeeded in getting possession 
of the vessel, which they took to some part 
of India, having first put Lieutenant Carew, 
the military officer in command, and some 
of the crew, and some women and chil- 
dren (in all forty-five persons), on shore 
on a small desert island. Popjoy, who had 
been solicited by the convicts to join them, 
and refused, was amongst the number so put 
on shore, and to his skill and intrepidity 
it was that the lives of the whole were pre- 
served ; but for the timely aid which he 
had been the means of procuring for them, 
they must have all perished for want of 
food. The island on which they landed 
was twenty miles distance from any place 
from which succour could be obtained. 
In order to reach the place from which 
relief could be expected, Popjoy con- 
structed a small canoe of wicker-work, 
over which he fastened some pieces 
of tarpauling, smeared with boiled soap. 
In this frail vessel he and another put to 
sea, and though they had a distance of 
twenty miles to go in a tempestuous sea, 
they succeeded, though in hourly peril of 
their lives, in reaching their destination. 
As soon as they reached, assistance was 
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afforded, and the ‘remainder of the party 
were rescued from their distressing situa- 
tion. These were circumstances which, he 
thought, established a fair claim on the 
part of this man to some remuneration from 
Government. Besides this, he had several 
testimonials from different individuals of 
his good conduct, and also of his activity 
and zeal on board the Cyprus. An instance 
of this kind he felt it necessary to state. 
On her way out of port the Cyprus was 
compelled by foul winds to bring up, and 
during the gale she parted from her 
anchors. Captain Harris, understanding 
that Popjoy was an expert diver, asked 
Lieutenant Carew’s permission to have his 
irons taken off, that he might assist in get- 
ting them up. Lieutenant Carew would 
allow them to be taken off one leg only, 
and with the two irons on one leg he was 
allowed to dive for the anchors (a fact 
that did not speak much for the humanity 
of the Captain or Lieutenant Carew), and 
by fastening a rope to each of them, they 
were recovered. Lieutenant Carew was 
afterwards tried for suffering the vessel to 
be taken, andsentenced to be cashiered, but 
was afterwards restored upon the evidence of 
Popjoy. Taking the whole circumstances 
of the case, he thought there was quite 
enough in it to give a fair claim to this 
man for some compensation from Govern- 
ment. 

Sir James Grahamsaid, that the present 
case had been brought under the consider- 
ation of the Admiralty, and they, consider- 
ing that Popjoy was not only a convict, 
but had a certain mark attached to his 
name in the books of the Admiralty which 
they could not but regard as coming within 
an order that it would be highly inex- 
pedient for them to rescind ; and feeling 
that, consistently with such an order, they 
could not give him any reward, they found 
it impossible to do otherwise than dismiss 
his application. They were quite ready to 
admit his gallant conduct; and they re- 
eretted that the regulations of the Admi- 
ralty would not allow of their giving him 
those substantial marks of their approba~ 
tion which they wished. The present was 
a case which, though it could not be en- 
tertained by the Admiralty, was well 
worthy the consideration of the Treasury. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Erectors oF WestTMINsTER.] Sir 
John Hobhouse said, he had then a Petition 
to present from a numerous body of his 
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constituents, who held a meeting last night 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. He 
feared that his noble friend would think 
his worthy constituents very persevering in 
not being satisfied with the explanation of 
the operation of the Reform Bill, which his 
noble friend had already given. They 
contended, and, he thought, upon very 
strong grounds, that the effect of the Bill 
in its present form would ve, to disfran- 
chise a very large proportion of those who 
had hitherto had votes in the city of West- 
minster ; it must therefore give rise to great 
and extensive discontent. ‘Through several 
Parliaments he had had the honour of sit- 
ting as the Representative of a city which 
contained no fewer than 18,500 electors ; 
should he be returned to the next Parlia- 
ment it would only be as the Representa- 
tive of the comparatively small number of 
4,000. In the parish of St. John, out of 
1,791 electors, not more than 554 had 
paid, which left 1,237 without votes. In 
St. Paul’s, out of 549, only 298 had paid, 
and 251 had not. In St. Ann’s, out of 
1,403, only 535 had paid, leaving 868 
without votes. In St. James’s, out of 
3,032, only 891 had paid, leaving 2,141. 
These four parishes yielded a total of 
no more than 2,268. In the parish of 
St. Margaret from 600 to 700 voters 
would be disfranchised, and he feared 
that the great parish of St. George, 
which included Pimlico and Chelsea, 
would be in a similar situation, as well 
as St. Clement Danes. The electors of 
Westminster, he was sure the noble Lord 
would agree with him, would be amongst 
the last to make any complaint against the 
Reform Bill, had they not been driven to 
do so by the situation in which it placed 
them; and they not only entertained ap- 
prehensions for themselves, but for the 
electors of the whole country, nearly one- 
fourth of whom would be disfranchished 
by the new Bill. That surely was an in- 
justice which the promoters of the measure 
never contemplated, and he therefore 
trusted that some mode might be devised 
for remedying the evil. 

Lord Althorp said, that the new right 
of voting, as far’as scot and lot boroughs 
were concerned, did not do more than 
alter the time at which the rates were to 
be paid up. Formerly, in all scot and lot 
places, the rates must have been paid be- 
fore the election ; the only difference now 
was, that they must be paid at the time of 
registration, The old test of qualification 
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had been retained in the new Bill, and he 
confessed he saw no reason sufficient to 
make a change necessary; and if the 
electors found themselves, as they said, 
disfranchised, they had only to attribute 
the circumstance to the fact of their not 
having paid up their rates in due time; 
for they certainly would have nothing to 
complain of, in any instance, where it 
could be shown that the rates had not 
been demanded. Suppose a dissolution 
of Parliament had taken place, and that 
the day of election happened to be fixed 
for that upon which the payment of rates 
had been fixed, would not the electors 
have been placed in that situation of which 
they now so loudly complained? He con- 
fessed he did hear with great surprise the 
statement which his right hon. friend had 
just made, for he was utterly unable to 
understand how so large a proportion of 
the electors of Westminster could be dis- 
franchised. He could not conceive how 
in the wealthy parish of St. James’s there 
could be 2,000 householders who had not 
paid up their taxes; and he was sure that 
upon inquiry it would turn out that there 
had been much misapprehension and ex- 
aggeration. 

Colonel Evans thought, that the noble 
Lord took too favourable a view as to the 
number of persons who would be entitled 
to vote, and that they had been over-rated 
even by the right hon. Baronet himself. 
According to the view which he (Colonel 
Evans) took of it, he would contend that 
according to the old right, there was 
scarcely an elector in Westminster who 
would be entitled to vote—and there were 
very few, indeed, who would be entitled 
to vote under the new Bill. He did hope, 
therefore, that the noble Lord would not 
allow a new Parliament to meet until this 
question was set at rest, and until what he 
called the evil of it was remedied. The 
people would think that they were taken 
by surprise, and that it was the intention 
of Government to limit rather than to ex- 
tend the franchise. 

Lord Althorp repeated, that if rates 
were not demanded of those who hereto- 
fore had the right of scot and lot voting, 
they could not be disqualified by the non- 
payment, and therefore every elector could 
qualify up to the day of registration. He 
had no wish to limit the franchise or to 
disqualify any elector by the operation of 
this Bill. He might, it was possible, lose 
the confidence of the people by a misap- 
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prehension in this respect; but if that 
should happen (which he should exceed- 
ingly regret), it would still be a satisfac- 
tion to him to reflect that he was a member 
of the Government who carried the Reform 
Bill. But he had little fear of losing the 
public confidence on any matter connected 
with that measure. 

Colonel Evans said, that the noble 
Lord might be mistaken in laying that 
flattering unction to his soul; for though 
he gave him full credit for his intention to 
extend the franchise, the people might not 
be satisfied when they found that no 
means were taken to remedy that part of 
the Bill which would operate to the limit- 
ation rather than the extension of the 
right of voting. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that there 
seemed to him to be an erroneous opinion 
as to the power of altering and amending 
the Reform Bill in the present Session. 
That power, he conceived, fully existed 
according to the forms of the House; for, 
by aclause in the Boundary Bill, it was 
enacted, that that Bill, when it did pass, 
should be taken as part and parcel of the 
Reform Bill, as much as if it had been 
embodied in it; and by a subsequent 
clause in that Bill it was enacted, that it 
might be altered and amended in the pre- 
sent Session. He had consulted several 
eminent lawyers on the subject, who all 
gave it as their opinion that the Bill might 
be altered and amended in this Session. 

Lord Althorp apprehended that the 
technical ground which the hon. member 
had taken would not do, but he (Lord 
Althorp) had not gone upon any techni- 
cal ground in the measure which he had 
preposed to bring in on this subject. He 
had withdrawn that measure, because, if it 
were opposed, there would not have been 
time to pass it before the 20th of August, 
the period to which he had proposed to 
extend the payments ; besides, he did not 
feel disposed to press a matter for discus- 
sion in so thin an attendance when oppo- 
sition was offered to it. 

Mr. Warburton expressed a hope that 
if the Bill was to be amended, it should 
not be by a Parliament which still included 
schedule A. He regretted very much 
that the operation of any clause of the 
Bill should tend to limit the franchise in 
any part of the kingdom; but still he 
would rather have it amended by a Re- 
formed Parliament. 
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the noble Lord could at ali be blamed for 
the operation of this clause, nor for his 
desire not to bring the subject again under 
discussion in the present Parliament. At 
the same time he should feel no objection 
to the introduction of a bill to remedy any 
defect that might be found in the Bill. 

Sir Charles Forbes was not surprised 
that many of the electors had neglected 
to pay their rates when they had been ad- 
vised by several hon. Members not to do 
so. He had heard it said, that the hon. 
member for Middlesex had advised several 
persons not to pay their rates, and the 
hon. Member himself had not denied the 
fact. If electors, therefore, had chosen 
to disqualify themselves, they must take 
the consequences. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that the state- 
ment of his noble friend as tothe scot and lot 
right of voting, ought to be satisfactory 
to those who had heretofore exercised that 
right, namely, that payment of all rates 
demanded up to the day of registration 
would be sufficient. He thought that 
there was something in the point alluded 
to by the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Hughes Hughes), as to the power of alter- 
ing and amending the Bill in the present 
Session; but even if that ground did not 
exist, he saw no reason why the Bill 
should not be amended in the present 
Session if necessity required it. There 
was no act to prevent such an alteration, 
even though a clause had not been intro- 
duced to declare that it might be so 
amended, The only practical objection 
that could be madé to such Amendment 
would be, that many Members had gone 
away who probably would have remained 
had they thought that the Bill was to be 
altered; but that objection could not well 
apply to this case, as no alteration of the 
Bill itself was contemplated, but merely 
an extension of the time at which voters 
might qualify. They had recently heard 
much of pledges, but it appeared to him 
that the public had a right to expect that 
the pledges which that House had made 
to give them an efficient measure of Re- 
form should be redeemed, and that if the 
measure was found to be less efficient than 
was intended, the defectshould beremedied 
before it was too late. 

Petition read. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that, as he 

viewed the clause relating to the payment 

of rates, he feared that the electors of 


Westminster. 





Mr. Hudson Gurney did not think that 





Westminster were put in a much worse 
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situation than they were before. At all 
events, a vast number of them had got into 
a predicament from which they could not 
easily extricate themselves, and, therefore, 
he was anxious that, if the difficulty which 
they apprehended existed, it might be 
removed. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney, in explanation, 
observed, that what he stated was, that 
the noble Lord was not to blame for the 
defect of the Bill as it stood; but so far 
was he from opposing the remedy for that 
defect, that he would have no objection 
to the introduction of a bill for that pur- 
pose, which should go through all its 
stages in one day. 

Petition to be printed. 


Bank or Encianp.] Lord Althorp 
moved that the Secret Committee appoint- 
ed to inquire into the affairs of the Bank 
of England should have leave to report 
the minutes of evidence taken before 
them. 

Agreed to. 

The noble Lord brought up the Minutes 
of Evidence, which he moved should be 
printed, 

Mr. Sadler asked whether the Minutes 
contained the whole of the evidence taken 
by the Committee? 

Lord Althorp said, that they did con- 
tain the whole of the evidence with the 
exception of some small part which refer- 
red to the private affairs of individuals who 
had been examined. Indeed, the whole 
of the omissions consisted of two ques- 
tions which had been asked of one witness, 
and which related to his private affairs. 

In answer to another question by an 
hon. Member, 

The noble Lord stated, that all the do- 
cuments produced before the Committee 
were given in the Minutes, with the excep- 
tion of those which were repetitions. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes wished to ask the 
noble Lord whether he had the sanction 
of the witnesses to the publication of their 
evidence? The reason why he asked the 
question was, that he was the other day 
in company with a gentleman who had 
been examined before the Committee, and 
who stated, that considering it a commit- 
tee of secresy, he had given evidence which 
he should not wish to have done if he 
had thought it would be published. 

Lord Althorp felt the difficulty to which 
the hon. Member alluded, and to obviate 
any objection on that ground, the question 
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was put by the Chairman of the Committee 
to every witness examined, whether he had 
any objection to the publication of his 
evidence, or whether there was any part 
of it which he would wish to have omitted. 
The answer from every one of them was, 
that they had no objection, except in the 
case of the two questions to which he had 
before alluded. 

Mr. Sadler wished to know, whether 
those omitted questions related to any 
important public matter. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney did not think the 
question a fair one, considering that this 
was a Secret Committee. 

Lord Althorp repeated, that the matters 
related to the private affairs of the indivi- 
dual under examination, and which were 
given in illustration of the general ques- 
tion. The noble Lord added, that he 
should not do justice to the witnesses if 
he did not say that the whole of their evi- 
dence was given with the utmost candour 
and fairness. 

Evidence to be printed. 


ADJOURNMENT—AFFRAY AT Cit- 
THERO.| Lord Althorp moved, that the 
House at its rising do adjourn to Wednes- 
day next. 

Sir John Byng wished to take that op- 
portunity of setting himself right with the 
House, with respect to an allusion made 
to him in The Times of that day. In an 
article in that paper, he had been alluded 
to respecting some remarks which he had 
made on the previous evening, on the dis- 
turbances at Clithero, and it was put, in- 
ferentially, that though he might object to 
a massacre of the people by the troops in 
a narrow space, he would not have the 
same objection in a more extended sphere. 
To the House, and to those who knew 
him, he trusted it was unnecessary to say, 
that such an imputation was wholly un- 
founded. He did not charge the paper in 
question with any intention of maligning 
him, for he believed that it was made 
under a total misapprehension of what he 
did say. What he said was, that he re- 
gretted extremely the calling in of the 
troops until all means had been resorted 
to which could render their presence un- 
necessary. He meant to cast no blame 


upon the Magistrates in this case, but to 
express his regret generally, that military 
aid should be called in until every other 
means of quelling the disturbance had 
been found ineffectual. And his regret 
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was the greater in this instance, because 
from his knowledge of the place, he was 
aware, that being narrow and confined, the 
cavalry, when called in, must almost ne- 
cessarily be brought into collision with the 
people, a collision which might be avoided 
if they had a more enlarged sphere to act 
in. But he never meant, and never said, 
that it would be desirable to callin the 
military into any place where their pre- 
sence could possibly be dispensed with. He 
knew that when the military were called in 
to act in confined and narrow spaces, in 
which, as he had said, they must be 
brought at the first moment into almost 
personal contact with the parties, upon 
whose proceedings they were intended to 
be a check, they ran the risk of hearing 
irritating language, and sometimes of being 
assailed by missiles, which might, for the 
moment, disturb that good temper and 
good feeling with which British soldiers 
were in the habit of performing their duty. 
But from all this they would be removed if 
they could be drawn up in such open space, 
where their presence would have all the 
effect of intimidation without any of the 
danger of immediate contact. He stated 
this as a general remark, and as what he 
meant to convey in what he had said on 
the occasion in question ; but he supposed 
that the misapprehension arose from his 
‘imperfect mode of expressing himself, 
rather than from any wish to mis-state any- 
thing that had fallen from him. It would, 
however, be in the recollection of any hon. 
Members who had attended to him, that 
he had distinctly expressed his regret, that 
the military should have been called in 
until every other means had been tried to 
preserve tranquillity by the civil power. 
He had admitted that Magistrates were 
placed in a difficult situation, but that did 
not alter his general remark, that the 
military ought to be called in only in the 
last resource, and that even then, if pos- 
sible, they should be so placed as to dis- 
play their power without using it. He was 
sure that the imputation cast upon him 
arose from a misapprehension of what he 
did say, but still, as it had been made, he 
felt it necessary to set himself right on the 
subject. 
Motion agreed to. 


OLED I OLED OLD me 
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HOUSE -OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 13, 1832. 


Minutes. ] Bills. Readathird time:—Composition of Tithes 
(Ireland); Bankrupt Laws Amendment; Turnpike Tolls. 
—Read a second time :—Civil List Payments. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of MgaTuH, from Cavan, 
and by the Bishop of HEREForD, from Rametton, and 
Leighton Bridge,—for the Abolition of the Punishment of 
Death in Cases of Forgery. 


Composition oF TitHEs (IRELAND).] 
Lord Teynham said, that he had a petition 
to present against the Bill for the Compo- 
sition of Tithes in Ireland, which stood 
for a third reading on the Orders of that 
Day. The petition was from Sir William 
Brabazon of Brabazcn-park, in the county 
of Mayo, a gentleman of considerable 
consequence in that county, and who, he 
believed, on this occasion spoke the senti- 
ments of a large portion of the landed 
gentlemen of Ireland. The petition prayed 
for the abolition of tithe in Ireland, a 
prayer in which he fully concurred. Tithe, 
he observed, must be considered as na- 
tional property, and, as such, the legis- 
lative authority of the nation had a right 
to apply it for national purposes. Indeed, 
this principle had been acted upon on more 
than one occasion. At the Reformation, 
the tithes were transferred from the Ca- 
tholics to the Protestants; and, on several 
occasions, there had been, in England as 
well as Ireland, a frequent transfer of 
church property from ecclesiastical to lay 
uses. As to the Bill before the House, he 
would admit that his Majesty’s Ministers 
had no other resource but to pass it; but 
to say that they would settle the tithe 
question in the attempt to transfer it from 
the tenants to the landowners, was more, he 
believed, than any one who knew the state 
of Ireland would venture to assert. In 
fact, place tithes where they would, the 
question had come to this, that if collected 
at all, it must be by the aid of the King’s 
troops; and if Ministers determined upon 
that course, he would say, that in a mere 
pecuniary point of view, the collection 
would cost three times more than the 
value of the thing collected. Such an at- 
tempt would remind him of the threat 
made by Louis 14th to the Algerine am- 
bassador, that he would send a fleet and 
army, and totally destroy Algiers. The 
ambassador asked how much it would 
cost his Majesty to carry his threat into 
execution ; and on being answered, that it 
might be a million of money, he replied, 
that if his Majesty would agree to pay 
half that sum, he would undertake that 
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not a house in the place should be left 
standing. In the same feeling, he (Lord 
Teynham) would say, that on the score of 
expense, it would be much cheaper for 
Government to pay the tithe than to em- 

loy troops to collect it. He knew that 
the Bill before the House would pass, but 
let it. It would do no good, and he was 
sure that, next Session, the Table of the 
House would be covered with petitions, 
praying for the total extinction of ‘Tithes in 
Ireland. . 

The Bishop of London said, that the 
noble Lord had more than once, in the 
course of his remarks, stated that this 
Bill would be utterly useless. If that were 
so, where was the use of the remonstrances 
that were heard against it ? 

Lord Teynham repeated that he did con- 
sider the Bill useless, and that it would be 
impossible to enforce the collection of 
tithes in Ireland without the aid of the 
military power. If the right reverend Pre- 
late were of opinion that an army should 
be so employed, let him put himself at the 
head of it, and if he consulted Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
he would find where his bones would 
probably lie in that event. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Party Processions 


Parry Processions(I[rRELAND) BILt.] 
Viscount Melbourne, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, that as the 
measure was one of importance, he felt it 
necessary to say a few words upon it. The 
object of the Bill was to declare the ille- 
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parties conducted themselves peaceably, 
it was perhaps the more prudent course 
not to interfere with them; but experience 
had shown, that however peaceably some 
of those meetings had been conducted at 
times, their general tendency had been of 
a contrary character; and when, as was 
the fact, it was found that advice and re- 
monstrance had, year after year, been 
thrown away, in the endeavour to put a 
stop to them, it became the duty of the 
Government and the Legislature to step in 
and prevent them in future. In wishing to 
put an end to those party processions, he 
should not, he hoped, be considered as 
being opposed to the principles of the 
great revolution which they were ostensibly 
held to commemorate. He would then 
also deprecate the charge of having in this 
measure, aimed at any one class of men in 
particular. The Bill extended to party 
processions of any kind; its object was 
to prevent tumult, and to strengthen the 
hands of the executive in preserving order. 
An objection had been made to the Bill 
when it was first introduced into the other 
House, that it then being the end of June, 
and the Bill being intended to prevent, 
amongst other meetings, those which were 
to be expected in the succeeding month of 
July, it would find men in a state of ex- 
citement, in which they might be tempted 
to a breach of the law, and that, under 
these circumstances, it would not be pru- 
dent to make it immediately operative. 
Whatever might have been the force of 
that objection at the time it was urged, it 


gality of those party processions in Ireland | could be of no weight at present, for the 


which had so frequently disturbed the peace 
of that country, particularly in the north. 
These processions had fora long time been 
a cause of alarm to the country, and pre- 
cautionary measures on the part of Go- 
vernment ; they had frequently been at- 
tended with riot and tumult, and often 
ended in bloodshed. Their avowed object 
was the commemoration of former events, 
yet it was evident that they were got up 
to serve the purposes of the present time. 
They were calculated by a large display of 
physical force to cause alarm in the minds 
of peaceable men, and indeed were great- 
ly injurious to those who were engaged in 
them, as they led to excesses of various 
kinds, and kept up party feelings and 
animosities, which every friend of order 
should wish to see at an end. When 
meetings of this kind, or indeed large as- 
semblages of any kind were held, and the 





period of the meetings alluded to had 
since passed away, and a quiet time had 
now atrived when no such excitement could 
be alleged as an argument against the mea- 
sure. Under these circumstances, he 
thought the present time was a very proper 
one for the passing of such a measure. 
He, therefore, moved, that the Bill be now 
read a second time. 

The Duke of Wellington did not rise to 
make any serious objections to the Bill; 
on the contrary, he concurred in its prin- 
ciple, and only wished that its provisions 
had been extended to all processions and 
to all large assemblies of all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects from which any disturb- 
ance of the peace might be apprehended, 
as well as to the processions of the Protest- 
ants of the north of Ireland. He regretted 


the introduction of the Bill in its present 
shape on this ground; and the more so, 
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as he knew that many noble friends of his, 
Members of that House, and also many 
hon. friends, Members of the other House 
of Parliament, had left town under the 
belief that the Bill would not be pressed 
in this Session. He threw out this for 
the consideration of the noble Lords oppo- 
site, particularly as there would be ample 
time for the passing of such a measure in 
the early part of the next Session, before 
it could interfere with the return of those 
kinds of processions against which it 
seemed to him to be principally directed. 
He did not think the measure expressive 
enough to extend to all kinds of proces- 
sions which it was desirable to put down. 
He had seen many processions in Ireland 
in honour of the memory of William 3rd, 
but they were conducted with good order, 
and without any bad feeling towards those 
who differed from the persons who formed 
the processions. At the same time, he did 
not mean to say, that meetings of that kind, 
tending to a breach of order, should not 
be prevented. He, himself, was a party 
to a proclamation issued by a late Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to put down meet- 
ings tending to a breach of the peace. 
He therefore could not, on principle, op- 
pose such a Bill as this, if it were properly 
extended, and introduced at a fit time. 
He should wish the noble Lord to with- 
draw it for the present, and introduce it, 
making it more extensive, the next Session 
of Parliament. 

The Marquess of Lansdown remem- 
bered the very active part which the noble 
Duke had taken in preserving the peace of 
Ireland on the occasion to which he had 
alluded, and he gave him full credit for 
the same intention at the present moment ; 
and if he thought that the present Bill was 
as partial in its operation as the noble 
Duke seemed to consider, he should will- 
ingly ask his noble friend at the head of 
the Government to defer it, or indeed would 
oppose it altogether; for he would admit, 
that any appearance of acting against only 
one party in the present excited state of 
Ireland would be extremely imprudent ; 
but if the noble Duke would look at the 
provisions of this Bill, he would find that 
it equally included processions of all de- 
scriptions. The preamble stated that— 
“‘ Whereas great numbers of persons be- 
longing todifferent religious denominations, 
and distinguished respectively by various 
emblems expressive of party feelings and 
differences, are in the practice of meeting 
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and marching in procession in Ireland upon 
certain festivals and anniversaries and 
other occasions,” &c.; and then the Bill 
proceeded to enact, ‘ That from and after 
the commencement of this act, any body 
of persons who shall meet and parade to- 
gether, or join in procession, for the pur- 
pose of celebrating or commemorating any 
festival, anniversary, or political event re- 
lating to, or connected with, any religious 
distinctions or differences between any 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects, or of de- 
monstrating any such religious distinction 
or difference, and who shall bear, wear, or 
have amongst them any fire-arms or other 
offensive weapon, or any banner, emblem, 
flag, or symbol, the display whereof may be 
calculated or tend to provoke animosity 
between his Majesty’s subjects of different 
religious persuasions, or who shall be ac- 
companied by any music of a like nature 
or tendency, shall be and be deemed an 
utlawful assembly, and every person pre- 
sent thereat shall be and be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be liable to be punished 
accordingly.” It was clear from this, that 
the measure was not directed against any 
one particular class of men exclusively, 
but was general in its application to all 
classes. He, therefore, thought that it 
did not come within the first objection 
made by the noble Duke. As to the se- 
cond he would say, that if he thought that 
any intimation had been given that the 
measure would not be proceeded with in 
the present Session, he would most readily 
accede to the noble Duke’s suggestion of 
postponing it; but in the communication 
made to him by his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Stanley), in whose department this more 
immediately came, it was most distinctly 
said that no such intimation had been 
given. The delay took place only till the 
particular period of excitement to which it 
was supposed to refer should have passed 
over. 

The Marquess of Westmeath said, that 
he was under the same impression as the 
noble Duke, and so were several of his 
friends, that the Bill would not be pro- 
ceeded with during the present Session. 
He was unwilling to talk of distinctions 
between Catholics and Protestants, and the 
less so, as he had been favourable to the 
measure passed with respect to the former ; 
but he must say, that the Catholics with, 
he would admit, many splendid exceptions, 
had broken faith with those who had sup- 
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ported their cause. He thought that the 
present Bill would be taken by many in 
Ireland as pandering to the morbid feel- 
ings of the Catholic party, and not dic- 
tated in the spirit of fairness as a measure 
equally affecting all parties. The Bill al- 
luded to persons coming armed to those 
processions, and seemed as if directed 
against one class of men. He was not an 
Orangeman, and never had been, and pro- 
bably never should be, but he must say, 
that the King of England was as much 
indebted for the defence of his Crown to 
the Orangemen of Ireland as to any other 
body of men in the Empire, for certainly 
there was no class of men who had shown 
more loyalty. It was unfair, then, to bring 
in a parliamentary measure which seemed 
to be chiefly directed against them. It 
looked as if the Government were truck- 
ling to men who had rebellion in their 
hearts, and the subversion of all order in 
their dispositions. He would, on these 
grounds, express his hope that the Bill 
might be deferred. 
Bill read a second time. 


Greek LoanConvention.] Earl Grey 
rose to move the Second Reading of this 
Bill. He stated that a Convention had been 
entered into between the Three Powers 
who had interfered in the affairs of Greece, 
and who, by this Convention, had agreed 
to offer the throne of Greece to a European 
prince, and to guarantee a loan, which 
was to be negociated for the purpose of 
enabling the executive there to carry on 
the duties of the government. The object 
of the present Bill was, to enable his Ma- 
jesty to carry that Convention intoeffect, 
so far as his Majesty was concerned. He 
did not think it necessary for him to enter 
at any length into the discussion of the 
circumstances under which this Conven- 
tion had been made; neither did he feel 
called on to say anything on the policy of 
the original interference. That interference 
had been made, and then the only ques- 
tion was, whether assistance should be 
given to the Greeks, and in what manner 
that assistance could be best afforded. He 
thought no one would deny, that after the 
part we had already taken in this matter, 
and after the struggle which the Greeks 
had made on their own behalf, we were 
bound to do all we could for them, con- 
sistently with our own interests, and the 
faith we owed to our allies. The negotia- 
tions which had been entered into to place 
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the present king of the Belgians on the 
throne of Greece had failed. He regretted 
that it had, because he thought that that 
prince possessed every qualification for 
the high station which had been then 
offered him. Looking at all the circum- 
stances of the case, he was convinced that 
that was the best arrangement that could 
have been made, and he believed that all 
those who had had the best means of 
judging of that matter were of the same 
Opinion. The same principle of policy 
which had originally induced the Three 
Powers to attempt to place Prince Leopold 
on the throne o¢ Greece, had induced these 
Powers to establish on the throne of that 
country, in conformity with the powers 
with which they had been invested, the 
Prince Otho of Bavaria. On a former 
occasion, he had heard that the choice of 
the person was open to much objection. 
He admitted that, it might be objected to 
the choice of Prince Otho, that it was an 
undoubted disadvantage that a minor 
should be placed on the throne of that 
country. He admitted, that some objec- 
tion on that account might be urged, 
although he did not think that any strong 
objection would be put forward on the 
score of the prince’s religion. If, however, 
such objections were made, he could only 
say, that, taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, and looking round 
among all the princes of Europe, he be- 
lieved that this was the only choice left to 
the Allied Powers; for he did not know 
among the other princes any one to whom 
equal if not superior objections might not 
be urged. Considering these things, he 
was induced to hope that the arrangement 
now made would prove beneficial. It was 
generally known, that from the beginning 
the king of Bavaria had shown a particular 
interest in the struggle, by which it was 
hoped that the Greeks would be rescued 
from the domination of the Turks, and 
that feeling became a strong recommenda- 
tion to place on the throne of the country 
one of his sons. It was agreed among 
the Allied Powers to offer the throne to 
Prince Otho, and that offer had been 
accepted. For the purpose of rendering 
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effectual what had been done, this Con- 
vention was made. The object of this Bill 
was to enable his Majesty to give the 
guarantee of this country to a loan to be 
raised for the government of Greece. 
Every one must be aware, that a govern- 
ment could not be established in Greece 
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without such an assistance. The loan was 
proposed to be recognised on the same 
terms as had been proposed by the former 
administration. The loan proposed was 
60,000,000 of livres to be equally divided 
between the Three Powers, each of which 
was to be liable only for its own quota. 
This sum was to be advanced by instal- 
ments, with securities upon the revenues 
of the country for the payment of the 
interest, and for the accumulation of a 
sinking fund to discharge the principal 
itself. If the interest on the first instal- 
ment was not paid, its amount was to be 
deducted from the second instalment 
whenever that should come to be demand- 
ed. He believed, that if the government 
was once settled, there would be no diffi- 
culty whatever in its finding a perfect 
adequacy of funds to meet these engage- 
ments. If, however, it should not be able 
to do so, all that Great Britain would 
render herself liable to pay would be a 
sum of 800,000/. They thought that 
under all the circumstances this country 
would not hesitate to take upon herself 
the possibility of such a burthen. By the 
arrangement now entered into, the Volo 
and Arta were made the boundaries of the 
Greek empire, and for that a compensation 
of 500,000/. was to be given to the Turk- 
ish government. That arrangement was, 
he was happy to say, effected to the com- 
plete satisfaction of the Turks. Under 
these circumstances, he trusted that the 
House would allow the Bill to be read a 
second time. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
felt this was not the time for discussing 
the question of Greece, and of the policy 
to be pursued with respect to it, though 
he doubted whether it would be beneficial 
to the commerce of England ; but he could 
not help expressing his feeling that there 
were some objections to one part of the 
arrangement. On a former discussion, a 
noble friend of his had stated the objec- 
tions which existed to the choice of Prince 
Otho, and he believed it would appear 
from the protocols, that in the course of 
the negotiations, it was determined that 
in case the prince selected should not be 
approved of by this country, we were not 
to be bound to assist in making the ad- 
vances; but as soon as the prince selected 
was approved of by the Government, he 
admitted that the engagement was bind- 
ing on us. Under these circumstances 
he had nothing to say against the present 
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Bill, now that the selection of the Prince 
was approved of. One part of the papers 
to which he wished to call the attention of 
their Lordships was, what he thought to 
be an oversight of the noble Earl. By 
one of the articles of the Convention (the 
14th) it was stated, that ‘His Majesty, 
‘the king of Bavaria, shall lend his assist- 
‘ance to the Prince Otho in raising in 
‘ Bavaria a body of troops, not exceeding 
‘3,500 men, to be employed in his service, 
‘as king of Greece, which corps shall be 
‘armed, equipped, and paid by the Greek 
‘ state, and be sent thither as soon as pos- 
‘ sible, in order to relieve the troops of the 
‘alliance hitherto stationed in Greece. 
‘The latter shall remain in that country 
‘ entirely at the disposal of the government 
‘of his majesty the king of Greece, until 
‘ the arrival of the body of troops above- 
‘mentioned. Immediately upon their ar- 
‘rival, the troops of the alliance already 
‘referred to shall retire, and altogether 
‘ evacuate the Greek territory.’ A protest 
had been entered against this article, 
declaring on behalf of France, that it was 
conceived in terms in which the true 
meaning could not be meant to be ex- 
pressed, for that it never could be meant 
that French troops were to be at the dis- 
posal of a king of Greece, and that it was 
only the intention of the Allies to sanction 
arrangements that the king of the French 
might enter into with the king of Greece 
on the subject of those troops. From that 
protest he inferred, that it was the inten- 
tion of the king of the French to enter 
into a separate treaty from his Allies with 
respect to the French troops. The pro- 
test was against the terms of the protocol 
of the 3rd of February, 1830, by which no 
troops of any foreign power should be 
allowed to enter the Greek state without 
the consent of all the other Powers. He 
was sure that no miserable quibbling 
would be used as to the word “ enter;” 
and if that was the case, he thought some 
alteration was required in the arrange- 
ments, for noble Lords must see that the 
protest of the king of the French was 
opposed to the spirit of the protocols. 
Earl Grey thought that this arrange- 
ment and settlement of the new state 
would be an advantage to the commerce 
of thiscountry. That objection, however, 
if made at all, ought to have been made 
on the question of the separation from 
Turkey. That separation having taken 
place, it must be agreed that. such a 
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boundary should be given to the new 
state, as would prevent future collisions 
on that subject. The protest of the French 
Minister was, as it appeared to him, a 
mere matter of form. By the literal in- 
terpretation of one of the articles of the 
Convention, it appeared that the foreign 
troops now in Greece, which were, as 
everybody knew, French troops, were to 
be at the disposal of the king of Bavaria. 
Such a right to command French troops, 
there had been no intention to confer ; 
and the protest was only a saving of the 
honour of France, that her troops should 
be under the direction and management 
of her own lawful authorities. It was in- 
tended, in fact, that on the arrival of the 
Bavarian troops, the French troops should 
evacuate the country, which he was sure 
they would do with the most perfect good 
faith. The substance of the Convention 
was satisfactory to all parties, and this 
protest had only been put in to save the 
French honour. 
Bill read a second time. 


Forgery. 


Forcery.]| The Lord Chancellor, hav- 
ing moved the Order of the Day for the 
House to go into Committee on the 
Forgery Bill, observed that the law had 
been inoperative for the last few years, for 
the punishment of death had deterred 
many persons from prosecuting, believing 
that such a punishment was much too 
severe for offences committe? against the 
statute.. The law had uvt originally 
visited parties convicted of that offence 
with the dreadful penalty of death. By 
the 8th and 9th of William and Mary, 
when for this offence a heavier punishment 
was first inflicted, the forging of Bank 
notes was made a capital felony, and at 
different periods forging other instruments 
was visited with a similar punishment, 
until it might be said, that nearly all in- 
struments being forged, the punishment 
of death was inflicted. For many years 
after the offence was first made capital, 
the law was conformable to the practice, 
and the punishment was almost invariably 
inflicted on the conviction of the criminal. 
For thirty years-after that Act had passed, 
in the greater number of cases of convic- 
tion, the sentences were carried into execu- 
tion; and where it was not, it was owing 
to some very peculiar circumstances, 
which induced the Crown to extend 
mercy. Of late, scarcely any person had 
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ment had gone forth against the severity 
of the law, and it might almost be taken 
as a general rule now, that no one had 
suffered, whilst in former times no one 
escaped. Did the punishment deter per- 
sons from committing the offence? It 
was notorious that many persons had an 
aversion to prosecute, on account of the 
severity of the sentence ; and parties who 
were immoral enough to commit the crime, 
to administer to their own luxuries or ex- 
travagance, heedless of what misery and 
wretchedness it entailed on their victims, 
frequently committed it in the expectation 
that they might escape. They would run 
the risk, because they saw the uncertainty 
of the punishment overtaking them, for 
the reasons which he had stated. When 
their Lordships found that many persons 
in their cool moments were averse to so 
heavy a punishment, who did not recom- 
mend the alteration of the law from any 
sudden impulse of humanity, though that 
was a feeling which was creditable to the 
breast cherishing it—when their Lordships 
discovered that many of these persons who 
recommended the abolition, were the best 
able to judge of the matter as it affected 
the interests of the community, when 
merchants, bankers, and others who dealt 
in bills and paper securities, strenuously 
sought to abolish the punishment of death 
for the offence of forgery, he believed their 
Lordships would not lend an indifferent 
ear to such suggestions. When their 
Lordships found that there was an unwill- 
ingness to prosecute on the part of those 
who suffered from the crime being com- 
mitted, they would certainly not be averse 
to an alteration of the law on the subject. 
It had been said, in addition to parties 
who had suffered from offences of this 
natuie being unwilling to prosecute, that 
juries were likewise averse to give verdicts 
of guilty; and thus the criminal escaped. 
His own opinion was, that what had been 
asserted respecting juries being unwilling 
to pronounce verdicts of guilty, was much 
exaggerated. There might, and undoubt- 
edly was, an unwillingness in juries to 
convict, but that was not so material as 
to the necessity of altering the law, arising 
from the aversion which prosecutors, and 
even witnesses, felt to come forward in 
cases of this nature. He had in his hand 
some returns, to which he would now 
call the attention of the House; and he 
thought it would be seen that his argu- 
ment was borne out by facts, In the 
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seven years ending in the year 1830, there | stood. When he had the honour of a seat 


had been 217 capital convictions, and only 
twenty-four suffered death. In but seven 
years, therefore, only about one in nine 
had been punished to the extent of the 
law. Now, when they came to look at 
the committals, and compared them with 
the convictions of another period, partly 
embracing the same time as the preceding 
return, it would be seen how many had 
escaped altogether. For the period of 
nine years, ending in 1828, 708 persons 
had been committed, charged with the 
capital offence, and 334 were acquitted, 
or about one-half of the parties who had 
been tried. If these numbers were com- 
pared with the numbers for the first period 
who were tried for the minor offence, it 
would be seen how much more certain was 
the latter as respected conviction—and, 
consequently, punishment. Of 558 tried 
for the minor offence, only fifty-seven es- 
caped conviction. Instead of there being 
only one-half convicted, as the numbers 
of those committed for trial on the capital 
charge showed, there was not one in ten 
escaped of the persons who were com- 
mitted for trial on the minor offence. It 
would be endless to go into facts con- 
nected with these proceedings. Taking 
the year 1821, there had been 1,108 
persons committed, charged with capital 
offences against the person and property, 
and out of this large number only eleven 
escaped. Two or three years back a noble 
friend of his had introduced a bill repeal- 
ing the law which made it a capital offence 
to steal from a bleaching-ground, before 
which period not one person in twenty 
committed for the offence was convicted ; 
but, since it had been made a clergyable 
offence, not one-half committed escaped. 
These things proved that a punishment 
might be much too severe — thwarting 
justice, instead of supporting it. The 
punishment of death had been denounced 
in cases of forgery. Sentence had gone 
forth against it. He did not now advert 
to the feelings of the public upon the 
question, for the minds of men had been 
long made up on the subject—not the 
feelings of the hour or the day — not 
opinions taken up at random, or seized at 
a moment of excitement—but he adverted 
to the opinions of men who were imme- 
diately interested in the matter—men who 
were alive to what affected them—and 
who had, equally with all classes of the 
community, denounced the law as it now 





in the other House of Parliament, he pre- 
sented a petition, signed by 264 country 
bankers, against the punishment of death 
being inflicted for forgery, and these re- 
presented 735 members of firms—or nearly 
1,000 provincial banks, Now it had been 
said, that the law had been expressly 
framed for the protection of the dealers in 
paper currency, but these petitioners did 
not deem it of that character: and, be it 
recollected, they were influenced by no 
wild theories— no fantastic speculative 
notions of legislation, taken up to-day on 
slight grounds to be abandoned to-morrow 
—but they viewed the matter coolly, as 
tradesmen having a large capital at stake 
—as dealers in paper currency. They 
looked upon the law as a most ineffectual 
means of protection, and wished it to 
undergo a great alteration. The law had 
been denounced, and sentenced, and con- 
demned, not only by the country, but 
twice by one branch of the Legislature. 
What chance was there, after the House 
of Commons had passed two bills, de- 
nouncing the law as it now stood, and 
proposing a milder one, that prosecutors, 
and witnesses, and Juries, and Judges, 
should carry it into execution? What 
probability was there, he would ask their 
Lordships, now that the House of Com- 
mons had twice passed a bill abolishing 
the punishment of death for forgery, of 
Juries convicting, or Judges sentencing, 
under the present law? He trusted that 
their Lordships would not, after a_ bill 
had twice passed the other branch of the 
Legislature, again reject it. He now 
begged to move, “ That the House do 
resolve into a Committee on the Bill,” 
and said, he had some verbal alterations 
to make in it. 

Lord Wynford said, it was not. his 
intention to oppose the present Bill. He 
was anxious, as experiments had been 
made with other measures relating to 
alterations of the law as to offences, to 
see the experiment now proposed made 
with the Bill on their Lordships’ Table ; 
and he most sincerely hoped that the ex- 
periment would be found to answer. The 
House would only be performing its duty 
in subjecting the matter to trial, for if the 
experiment did answer the expectations 
formed upon it, he had no hesitation in 
declaring, that it would be most cruel and 
wicked to inflict the punishment of death 
for a crime, were it not necessary to secure 
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men’s lives or their property. After the 
Legislature had repealed the law which 
made*it a capital offence to steal in a 
dwelling-house, where people generally 
kept their most valuable property, it would 
be inconsistent to keep the punishment of 
death for other offences, such as some 
which the present Bill included. He rather 
doubted some of the conclusions come to 
by his noble and learned friend, as to the 
returns to which he had adverted. His 
noble and learned friend seemed to forget 
that, with respect to many of the minor 
cases which he had quoted, two indict- 
ments were generally prepared, and if the 
party charged did not think fit to plead 
guilty to the minor offence, the capital 
charge was gone into. This would have 
some effect as to the numbers in the 
returns. Judges were in the habit of 
telling persons charged that, if they 
pleaded guilty to the minor charge, the 
capital charge would not be gone into. 
He hoped it would turn out, that the 
view which he had taken of the subject 
of capital punishments was a narrow one, 
but he could not help believing that the 
perspective of the gallows deterred many 
people from committing crimes, who would 
rush into the commission of offences, when 
they learned that the only punishment was 
transportation. When the returns, for 
which he had a few days ago moved, were 
upon the Table, he should have an oppor- 
tunity of making some comparative calcu- 
lations, which he thought would bear him 
out in his opinions. He should be sorry 
to see the law extend the milder punish- 
ment of transportation for all cases of 
forgery; for instance, he thought that 
exceptions ought to be made in cases 
where wills were forged. He had witnessed 
in the Court over which he had the honour 
of presiding a most ruinous effect of an 
alteration in a will. The alteration was 
trifling, and managed most dexterously, 
so that, until the document was held up 
to the light it could not be detected. The 
party who purchased the property sup- 
posed it was a tenancy in fee, whereas it 
was a tenancy for life, and he was com- 
pletely ruined. The party who had been 
guilty of the forgery, had substituted the 
one word for the other. -He need not 
urge to their Lordships the extreme im- 
portance of wills, and how necessary it 
was that they should remain unaltered, 
how much the welfare of many parties 
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such a crime could only subject the par- 
ties to transportation. He wished that an 
exception in this respect should be made, 
and he should, therefore, submit to their 
Lordships, when in Committee, an amend- 
ment to that effect, and should also pro- 
pose that similar alterations should be 
made in this Bill as were, at his sugges- 
tion, introduced into a former Bill, the 
object of which would be, to deprive the 
Judges of any discretionary power as to 
the sentence to be awarded on conviction ; 
and he was the more desirous of doing 
this, that the cases would be tried at 
sessions, so that any Recorder would be 
enabled to inflict any punishment he 
pleased within the scope of the Bill. Such 
an alteration would not interfere with the 
power of the Crown in respect to the ex- 
tension of mercy. Their Lordships knew 
that that prerogative could not be taken 
away but by express words in a Statute, 
and none such had been introduced into 
this Bill. It would still be open to his 
Majesty to extend that mercy in all cases 
he might please ; the only difference would 
be, that sentence of transportation for life 
must first be pronounced, and the execu- 
tion of that sentence would depend on 
only two persons—the one the Secretary 
of State, who had to give consideration 
to all the cases which occurred throughout 
the kingdom, and the other his Majesty ; 
whereas, if the Bill remained in its present 
state, Magistrates would be acting on 
different rules, and awarding different de- 
grees of punishment for the same offence, 
thus rendering the operation of the law 
variable and uncertain. 

The Marquess of Lansdown having some 
years ago, proposed to their Lordships to 
pass a bill founded on the same principles as 
that under consideration, he could not be 
expected to do otherwise than give his full 
and cordial assent to it, and express the 
sincere satisfaction he felt in thinking 
that a bill to abolish capital punishment 
in cases in which it had been found prac- 
tically inefficacious, and revolting to the 
feelings of prosecutors, jurymen, witnesses, 
and all who were concerned in carrying 
it into effect, was at length to be passed. 
He rejoiced that, after three years had 
elapsed since the former decision was pro- 
nounced, this House had been brought, by 
a consideration of the subject, into a dif- 
ferent frame of mind. He was unwilling 
to add anything to the arguments stated 
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felt bound to say, that the course which 
he should have wished to pursue when he 
brought the subject under the notice of 
the House three years ago, he wished to 
be pursued on the present occasion— 
namely, to proceed to abolish the punish- 
ment of death in all cases of forgery, with 
the exception of certain cases, to which 
the arguments did not apply with the 
same force as to the rest. In that Bill, 
which their Lordships thought went a great 
deal too far, and, consequently, rejected 
by a large majority, it was provided that 
its operation should not extend to forg- 
ing a power of attorney relating to the 
public funds, and to the forgery of wills. 
He certainly was not aware of any instances 
of the commission of either of those 
offences in which a disinclination had 
been evinced to prosecute, or give evi- 
dence against, the accused. Both of them 
generally involved consequences very dif- 
ferent from those which resulted from or- 
dinary cases of forgery, affecting the 
whole property of an individual—tending 
to degrade, perhaps ruin him, and to con- 
vert a course of prosperity into one of 
misery—requiring too, for thé exertion of 
them, a degree of premeditated con- 
trivance and guilt singularly calculated to 
remove the scruples which in other cases 
existed against carrying into effect the exe- 
cution of the law. All these circumstances, 
afforded strong ground for the exception 
of these two offences from the operation 
of the Bill, and the continuance of the 
punishment at present attached to the 
commission of them. He was not dis- 
posed to urge any opinion of his against 
the weight and authority of that of his 
noble and learned friend. He was un- 
willing to urge it against what might be 
the feeling and opinion of the House ; but 
if the noble and learned Lord opposite 
should move an Amendment on the 
subject of the forgery of wills, he should 
support the noble and learned Lord. 
Though anxious for the abolition of the 
punishment of death in all cases, he 
would rather that that end should be 
arrived at as the result of experience, than 
as a consequence of any general principle. 

The Duke of Wellington had, in con- 
junction with a noble and learned friend 
of his, opposed the Bill to which allusion 
had been made by the noble Marquess. 
Though his opinions had not changed since 
that time, he did not intend to offer any 
opposition to the present measure, but he 
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must be allowed to add, that exceptions 
ought to be made as to the punishment to 
be inflicted for those offences which had 
been particularly referred to as offences to 
which the arguments in favour of the 
abolition of capital punishment did not 
apply. He had no doubt that if some 
amendment were not made in the law as 
it respected powers of attorney, relating 
to the public funds—some amendment of 
the description proposed by his noble 
friend, so as to give some security to the 
Bank of England for that species of pro- 
perty—the Legislature would be under the 
necessity of adopting arrangements in re- 
lation to those instruments which must 
prove of the greatest possible inconvenience 
in the transaction of public business, and 
which must be injurious to those engaged 
in the transfer of funded property. He 
hoped, therefore, that Amendments of the 
kind proposed would be introduced. 

House went into Committee. 

Lord Wynford having, at the suggestion 
of the Lord Chancellor, agreed to postpone 
his Amendment respecting the forging of 
wills and powers of attorney, to the bring- 
ing up of the Report, moved that the 
punishment for forgery should be trans~ 
portation for life, and that it should be 
made imperative upon the Judges to pro- 
nounce sentence accordingly. 

The Lord Chancellor, in reference to 
the proposed exceptions, admitted that the 
forgery of wills might be exceedingly 
detrimental to families, and was a most 
grave offence; but he held the opinion, 
that in the existing state of public feeling, 
the punishment of death in these cases 
would not operate according to the inten- 
tions of its advocates, as an efficient pro- 
tection of the rights of property. 

Lord Holland was decidedly opposed 
to the infliction of the punishment of 
death for any offences, the commission of 
which was unattended with violence. He 
had given his assent to the second reading 
of the Bill, and the reasons which induced 
him to assent to the Bill at that stage were 
still as strong on his mind as ever, and 
were as applicable to the cases which the 
noble and learned Lord would except, as 
to any of the other clauses of the Bill. 
These reasons, in fact, were as strong 
against the exception as they were in 
favour of the general measure. No one 
could deny, that forgery was a great crime, 
and, in some cases, as injurious to society 
as burglary, or even murder; but that was 
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not a sufficient argument. The great 
object which a legislative body ought to 
have in view was the prevention of crime; 
and when it was found, from long ex- 
perience, that the punishment of death so 
far from protecting the community against 
the commission of forgery, rather held 
out a hope of escape from all punishment, 
it was their duty to attempt other means 
for repressing the crime. These means, 
in his opinion, were such alterations in 
the law as would insure an inferior pun- 
ishment in all cases. If the punishment 
of death was sufficient to keep down the 
crime, then he would say, allow it still to 
remain on the Statute-book; but when 
the voice of the public was against it, and 
when it was found, that owing to this 
general voice, even great criminals escaped 
punishment altogether, there could be no 
doubt as to what course their Lordships 
should pursue. The crimes of highway- 
men were, in some instances, not of so 
atrocious a nature assome cases of forgery 
—that, for instance, of Fauntleroy; but 
then the Legislature ought to recollect the 
feelings which were excited in favour of 
that unfortunate individual, and conse- 
quently the difficulty, or rather impossi- 
bility, of obtaining a verdict for inferior 
crimes of that nature. The law, in fact, 
as it stood, encouraged rather than pre- 
vented ‘the crime—the simple question 
was, does the punishment of death prevent 
the crime, or not? If it do not prevent 
the crime, and at all events till the noble 
and learned Lord proves that the principle 
which applies to the general measure does 
not apply to his exceptions, he must op- 
pose the insertion of the clauses. 

Earl Grey said, exceptions had been 
proposed by the noble and learned Lord, 
and the question arising out of it was whe- 
ther there was any ground forit. Ifa feel- 
ing did not prevail against capital punish- 
ment for forgery of wills and powers of 
attorney; if there were not the same un- 
willingness to prosecute, nor the same re- 
luctance on the part of Juries to return 
an affirmative verdict in these cases, then 
he thought that.a distinction ought to be 
made. He was ready to admit that there 
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was greater difficulty in forging wills 
and powers of attorney than in forging 
bills of exchange; but, at the same time, 
he must say that, however reluctant he was 
to oppose his noble and learned friend 
and another noble friend who had argued 
in favour of the entire Bill, still he was 
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bound to state that he was in favour of 
the proposed exception. If hereafter it 
should be found that the forgeries of wills 
and of powers of attorney remained still 
the same, and that public feeling was de- 
cidedly against convictions in such cases 
then the Legislature would have the be- 
nefit of experience, and would be justified 
in repealing the capital penalty. The 
punishment of death ought never to be 
inflicted but in cases of great atrocity; 
and, provided inferior crimes could be re- 
pressed by milder punishment, the extre- 
mity of the law should not be resorted to. 
With that view of the question, and wish- 
ing as he did to try the experiment in all 
uther cases, he could not withhold his as- 
sent to the exceptions of the noble and 
learned Lord. 

Amendment agreed to. 
resumed. 


The House 


Brisery at Erections Bitt.] On 
the Order of the Day for going into Com- 
mittee on the Bribery at Elections Bill, 
brought up from the Commons, being read, 

Lord Wynford opposed the Bill. He 
should be as glad as any one to find some 
means of putting down Bribery and cor- 
ruption, but he was afraid that the present 
Bill would not have that result. He hoped, 
therefore, that the noble and learned 
Lord would postpone the measure till 
next Session. 

The Lord Chancellor was as much op- 
posed to some of the provisions of the Bill 
as his noble and learned friend. In addition 
to that, many most important clauses 
which had been agreed to in a former Bill 
had been left out, and with the hopes of 
having these inserted in a new Bill, he 
would postpone the Bill till next Session. 

Order of the Day discharged. 


Juries (Inpra) Bitz.] The Lord 
Chancellor moved the second reading 
of the Bill, the object of which he ex- 
plained was to authorise the appointment 
by the local Governments of the Presi- 
dencies of the East Indies, of persons, 
not being British-born subjects, to be 
justices of the peace, under such regula- 
tions as existed by law, and to remove the 
disqualification imposed on natives by the 
Indian Jury Bill of 1826, which prohibited 
any but Christians from sitting upon the 
trial of a Christian on petty juries; and 
all natives whatever, from sitting on Grand 
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introduced than it was repented of; for 
what was well meant and well intended— 
what would have been willingly received as 
a very great blessing—was converted by 
the exception into a measure which oper- 
ated as a stigma upon a very large por- 
tion of his Majesty’s Indian subjects. 
The present Bill only gave to the local 
powers the right to appoint whatever per- 
sons they might think fit to be justices of 
the peace; and to act on juries, under 
such regulations as the Courts might think 
proper. Of the introduction of trial by 
jury into our Eastern settlements, it was 
impossible to speak too highly; it had 
been adopted in the Island of Ceylon, 
under Sir Alexander Johnstone, and there 
it had operated most beneficially, tending 
to conciliate the natives, and to give them 
an interest inour Government and institu- 
tions. To render this boon fully effectual 
in the East Indies and to remove the 
disqualification imposed by the Bill of 
1826, was the object of the present mea- 
sure. 

The Duke of Wellington from the know- 
ledge he had of India, and from the pe- 
rusal he had given to the documents on the 
Table, must say, that he had never seen a 
bill more calculated to do mischief than 
this. He was surprised that any Govern- 
ment should have thought proper to intro- 
duce such a measure into Parliament, con- 
trary to the opinion of every person con- 
nected with that distant country, or ac- 
quainted with the administration of justice 
there. These Courts were originally estab- 
lished purposely to exempt his Majesty’s 
British subjects from the jurisdiction of 
the natives of that country. Their juris- 
diction was local, extending only a certain 
distance round the several towns in which 
they were established. The jurisdiction 
of Calcutta, for instance, was not more 
extensive than Hyde Park ; and the natives 
whom it was proposed to call upon to as- 
sist in the administration of justice, gene- 
rally reside outside the boundary purposely 
that they might not come under the juris- 
diction of the court. The measure was then, 
useless, inasmuch as they could not be 
called upon to serve on juries in any one 
of these courts. He did not mean to say 
that there were not some opulent Gentle- 
men residing in that town; but the resi- 
dents were chiefly the servants of Europe- 
ans, of clerks in the employment of the 
Government, and of persons who gener- 
ally speaking, ought not to serve on juries, 
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The Gentleman who brought this subject 
into the other House of Parliament, must 
know that in this country, as in all others, 
there were certain established qualifications 
for justices of the peace and for jurymen ; 
and that no disqualification, in any part 
of the world, was equal to that of colour : 
that the white man had an influence which 
was not possessed by the black. This dis- 
tinction prevailed most in those countries 
in which a liberal system of Government 
had been established, as in the United 
States of America, and the various states 
existing in the southern portion of that 
continent. Indeed, a term had been in- 
vented to designate it in Colombia, in 
which express laws had been made for the 
support and maintenance of the ‘‘ albo- 
cracy.” To enable the coloured natives 
of the East-Indies to receive from the 
Governor of Fort St. George or Bombay 
the power which this measure proposed to 
confer on them, appeared to him to be 
trifling with the administration of justice 
in that country. He was convinced of 
the utter inutility of the Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor was sure that he 
need only remind the noble Duke of those 
who supported the Bill in the other House 
of Parliament, in order to satisfy him that 
he was in error in saying no person ac- 
quainted with India supported the Bill, and 
that individuals well acquainted with India 
did not anticipate any injurious effects 
from it; on the contrary they considered 
that it would be highly beneficial. Sir 
Charles Forbes and Sir John Malcolm were 
both gentlemen possessed of an intimate 
knowledge of India: the former from his 
employment in a civil, and the latter in a 
military capacity in that country supported 
the Bill. The noble Duke had greatly 
overrated the influence of colour. Doubt- 
less that ought to have its effect; but in 
India, natives of respectability already dis- 
charged various functions connected with 
the administration of justice. It was be- 
fore the Zillah Court, composed partly of 
natives, thateven Europeans, in spite of 
their supposed superiority of colour, were 
in the first instance brought, preparatory 
to being judged in a Court composed only 
of Europeans. If the disqualification at 
present existing were allowed to remain, 
natives of respectability could not but feel 
themselves stigmatized. The most respect- 
able merchants, not being native British- 
born subjects, were excluded from sitting 
on juries; while inferior persons, clerks 
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and others being British-born could so 
sit; and the natives, however degraded 
they might be, or however they might have 
lost caste, provided they were Christians, 
and so qualified, could also sit and de- 
termine questions of property affecting 
their masters, while those masters were 
entirely excluded from sitting on juries. 

The Earl of Rosslyn thought it his duty 
to state, that a very considerable number 
of the servants of the India Company, re- 
sident in these jurisdictions, as well as a 
large number of persons still servants of 
the Company, and who were formerly re- 
sidents there, had expressed themselves 
strongly opposed to this measure. He 
took blame to himself because he had a 
petition which he ought to have presented 
against this Bill; but he had no suspicion, 
that it would proceed further during the pre- 
sent Session, The opinion expressed in 
that petition, which was signed by both the 
civil and military servants of the Company, 
was, that this Bill ought not to pass at pre- 
sent ; especially when the whole of the affairs 
of India were the subject of pending in- 
quiry, and in respect of which, some ar- 
rangement must be made forthwith upon 
one general systein. They therefore con- 
sidered it to be extremely desirable that 
this partial alteration should not take place. 
Bill read asecondtime. ' 





Party Processions 


POOP SIDE DODO 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, August 14, 1832. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a third time:—Roman Catholic 
Bequests; Assessed Taxes ; Composition ; Land Revenues 
(Scotland) ; Lord Chancellor’s Salary. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of WELLINGTON, from 
Berbice, not to have Relief tacked to adopting the Orders 
in Council.—By the Earl of Rossiyn, from Merchants of 
London, for Protection for the Rights of the Holders of 
Greek Bonds of 1824. 


Party Processions (IRELAND).] On 
the Motion of Viscount Melbourne, the 
House went into Committee on the Party 
Processions (Ireland) Bill. 

The Duke of Wellington moved, as an 
Amendment on the preamble of the Bill, 
that the word “religious” should be left 
out, as by that means the Bill would be 
more general in its effect. 

The Earl of Glengall thought it very de- 
sirous that this Amendment should be 
adopted. 

The Marquess of Westmeath also sup- 
ported the Amendment, and complained 
that the Bill was directed against one por- 
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tion of the people of Ireland—the Pro- 
testants, All he wanted was, to take this 
sting out of it, which might be done by the 
Amendment proposed. 

Earl Grey protested against the insinua- 
tion of the noble Marquess who had last 
spoken, that the Bill was directed against 
the Protestant portion of the Irish commu- 
nity. On the contrary, the object of the 
Bill was to put down and to prevent all 
assemblies or meetings that were calculated 
to excite religious animosities, and which 
so much tended to endanger the peace of 
that country. It had been said, that the 
law was sufficiently strong to accomplish 
this object, and that, therefore, it was un- 
necessary to come to Parliament for assist- 
ance; but he would remind their Lord- 
ships, that though proclamations had been 
issued by the Lord Lieutenant against such 
assemblies, yet those proclamations had 
been set at nought, and trodden under foot, 
and he could assure their Lordships, that 
letters which had been received from Ire- 
land, stated, that the peace of Ireland could 
never be permanently established or secured, 
unless some such law as that now proposed 
was passed. With respect to the Amend- 
ment proposed by the noble Duke, he must 
say, that he thought it would go very far 
to affect many innocent assemblies and pro- 
cessions, which, he was sure, the noble 
Duke would be sorry to suppress. 

The Duke of Wellington could not see 
how it would affect innocent bodies, for 
the very preamble of the Bill showed that 
its provisions were only directed to bodies 
carrying fire-arms, or bearing emblems 
calculated to excite religious animosities. 
His object in proposing the Amendment 
was to make the Bill more general. 

Earl Grey hoped, that as the objection 
of the noble Duke was not to the principle 
of the Bill, that he would allow it to pass 
its present siage, and reserve his Amend- 
ment until the third reading. 

The Duke of Wellington acquiesced. 

The Bill went through the Committee. 

The House resumed. 


Forcrery.| On the question that the 
Report of the Forgery Bill be brought up. 

The Earl of Rosslyn, in the absence of his 
noble and learned friend (Lord Wynford), 
who had last night expressed his intention 
to submit an Amendment, so as to make an 
exception in the cases of the forgery of 
wills and powers of attorney, from the other 
cases of forgery for which the Bill provided, 
begged leave tomove, instead of that Amends 
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ment, of which his noble and learned friend 
had given notice a clause having the same 
effect to exclude from the provisions of the 
Bill, all persons convicted of the forgery, 
or altering any will, codicil, or testament- 
ary document, or writing, with intent to 
defraud any body corporate, or any person 
or persons whatsoever; and all persons 
convicted of the forgery or altering any 
power of attorney, for the transfer of stock 
in any of the public funds, either in the 
Bank of England, the South Sea House, 
or in the Bank of Ireland, with intent to 
defraud any corporate body, or any person 
whatsoever; and that all/such parties so 
convicted should be punishable with death. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that his opin- 
ion upon this subject remained the same 
as he had last night expressed it to their 
Lordships, and he certainly could not bring 
his mind to take that distinction between 
the forgery of wills and powers of attor- 
ney, and the forgery of negotiable secu- 
rities, which the noble and learned Lord, 
who was not nowin his place, and for 
whose opinion he (the Lord Chancellor) 
had the greatest respect, had adopted. He 
had, on a former occasion, stated to their 
Lordships the reasons why he could not 
make that distinction which it was now 
sought to establish. He was willing to 
admit that a distinction was to be made in 
cases of the forgery of powers of attor- 
ney to this extent—that in such cases the 
certainty of having parties to prosecute was 
much greater than in others. With respect 
to the forgery of wills, he well remembered 
when the subject was last under discussion 
in this House in the year 1830, when a 
noble Marquess had introduced a bill on 
this subject from the other House of Par- 
liament, the main force of the argument 
against that measure rested on the distinc- 
tion which was then taken with respect to 
wills. The reason why the law had been 
so severe, arose from the facility with 
which forgeries of negotiable securities 
could be carried into effect, and, therefore, 
the same argument which would retain the 
capital punishment in cases of the forgery 
of wills and powers of attorney, would 
equally apply for retaining it in all cases. 
Indeed, he thought it more properly 
applied to the retention of the punishment 
of death in cases of the forgery of negotiable 
securities, than in the forgery of wills or 
powers of attorney. The facility was 
greater to forge a check than to forge 
a will. In the latter case, the party 
forging had to undergo a scrutiny from 
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doctors and surrogates without number, 
while in the case of a check he had only 
to make his appearance once. It was true 
that this difficulty might be got over by a 
combination, but then a conspiracy of that 
kind always multiplied the risk a thousand 
fold ; and, therefore, it was, that he thought 
if there was one case of forgery for which 
the capital punishment ought to be inflicted, 
it certainly ought to be for the forgery of 
negotiable securities; and he equally 
thought, that if there was any case in 
which the capital punishment ought to 
be rejected, it was in the cases of the 
forgeries of wills and powers of 
attorney. This was the argument which 
had been used in both Houses of’ Par- 
liament ; and having already, on a former 
occasion, stated his reasons for objecting 
to this Amendment, he would not now 
trouble their Lordships further than to say, 
that though he should not now oppose the 
Amendment, yet he at the same time felt 
it his duty to protest against it. 

The Bishop of Hereford said, he should be 
extremely sorry if the opinions which he ad- 
vocated could take away any real securities 
that at present existed against the commis- 
sion of this offence. He thought, how- 
ever, that the punishment of death gave 
no security, for it prevented many from 
prosecuting ; and criminals relying upon 
this, committed the offence from which 
they would have been deterred were there 
a certainty of the infliction of the minor 
punishment. Many of the petitions which 
had been presented to their Lordships 
stated, that the reluctance of parties to 
prosecute, of Juries to convict, and of 
Judges to execute, had rather destroyed 
than secured the interests which it was 
desired to protect. He should oppose 
the exceptions of the noble Lord. 

Earl Grey said, that his conviction on this 
matter was founded rather upon opinions 
than upon facts. The only question to be 
considered was, whether the introduction 
of those exceptions would prevent prosecu- 
tions, and the subsequent execution of the 
law in such cases. He did not think that 
it would have such an effect. He remem« 
bered, indeed, that an instance had been 
quoted in which sympathy had been 
shown for the fate of a culprit of this 
description (he alluded to the case of 
the late Mr. Fauntleroy). He (Earl 
Grey) however, felt no such sympathy ; 
for if ever a man deserved the full penalty 
of the law, when he recollected the 
number and magnitude of his crimes, and 
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their deplorable consequences to others, 
he must say that Fauntleroy was that 
man. There was alsoa morbid sympathy 
expressed for that atrocious murderer 
Thurtell, but he did not think that that 
sort of feeling prevailed to any great extent. 
His opinion upon the whole was in favour 
of the exceptions, and he had the less re- 
luctance in coming to such a conclusion, 
because, if found to be useless or impolitic 
in their operation, it would be always in 
their power to remove them. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that pro- 
fessional men saw a great deal more of the 
effects of capital punishments in preventing 
parties from prosecuting than could be pos- 
sibly brought under the notice of those 
who were not professional. 

The Clause agreed to and Report re- 
ceived. 


POLI LOL LDL 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, August 15, 1832. 


MinuteEs.] Bills. Read a third time:—Civil List Pay- 
ments; Russian-Dutch Loan; Stage Coach Duties; Greek 
Convention; Party Processicns (Ireland) ; Forgery ; Juries 
(India). 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Rosstyn, from Servante 
of the East India Company, against the Juries (India) Bill. 


Party Processtons (IRELAND). ] 
Viscount Melbourne moved the Order of 
the Day, for the third Reading of the Party 
Processions’ (Ireland) Bill. 

The Duke of Wellington moved the in- 
sertion of the words “ and other” after the 
word “religious,” and before the words 
“differences and distinctions,’ wherever 
those words occur in the Bill. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Bill read a third time and passed. 


West Inpres Revier.] Viscount 
Goderich moved the third Reading of the 
West India Colonies Relief. 

The Duke of Wellington asked the noble 
Lord, whether it was intended that the 
grant to the islands of Demerara, Barba- 
does, Essequibo, and Berbice, should termi- 
nate with the Session, or should be con- 
tinued by an annual bill. 

Viscount Goderich said, that the grant 
had been given for one year only in the 
first instance. The Government had thought 
it their duty to apply for means to give 
that relief under these circumstances. His 
Majesty had authority over these islands 
which he did not possess over some of the 
other colonies, which had domestic legisla- 
tures ; and in the exercise of that authority, 
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certain Orders in Council had been issued, 
restricting the labour of the slaves, and 
regulating in particular, the treatment of 
that part of the population. By those re- 
gulations, additional cost was thrown upon 
production: and therefore, especially as 
those islands were suffering from other 
causes in common with the rest of the West 
Indies, and were therefore the less able to 
meet any additional cost on produce at 
present, it was thought advisable to give 
them some assistance. But as the grant was 
intended, as he had said, to meet the ad- 
ditional cost which it was supposed the 
Ordersin Council would cause, if the Orders 
were not adopted, the occasion of the grant 
would not exist. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that all he 
wished to know was, whether the grant 
would be continued annually so long as the 
Orders in Council continued to,be enforced. 

Viscount Goderich replied, that the Go- 
vernment could not pledge itself upon the 
subject. Whether the grant should be 
continued or not would depend upon the 
effect which the operation of the Orders in 
Council might have upon the cost of pro- 
duction. The Government, therefore, could 
come to no opinion further than respected 
the present year. 

Read a third time and passed. 


ConsotipateD Funp Briu.] Earl 
Grey moved the Order of the Day, for the 
third Reading of the Consolidated Fund 
Bill, and that the Bill be read a third time. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that, al- 
though he was aware of the inconvenience 
to which he might put their Lordships by 
calling their attention at this stage of the 
Bill to a subject which was closely connected 
with it, and although he was sorry that he 
had not been able to do so earlier in the 
Session, yet, lateas it was, and inconvenient 
as it might be to their Lordships, he could 
not, considering the situation in which he 
had stood in connexion with the Councils 
of his Majesty, reconcile it to his sense of 
duty to allow their Lordships to separate 
without making somecomments and remarks 
on the extraordinary state in which the 
finances of the country at present were. 
The present was the only opportunity upon 
which he could with propriety make any 
observations on the subject ; and, therefore, 
he wasconvinced that their Lordships would 
allow him briefly to occupy their time. 
When he addressed their Lordships upon a 
former occasion upon this subject, he had 
the misfortune to differ in opinion with the 
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noble Earl, at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government, and from his Majesty’s Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in another place. 
At that period, he stated the income of 
the country to be, 47,250,000/.; and 
the expenditure 47,239,000/., leaving a 
surplus of 11,000/. only. This was the 
whole surplus applicable to any exigency 
which might arise, as stated by him tin 
October last. In the first Budget of 1831, 
in February, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer stated the revenue to be 47,250,0001., 
and estimated the charge, which had not 
then been voted, at 46,850,000/., leaving 
an apparent surplus of 300,000/. In the 
second Budget, for they had two Budgets 
that year, the noble Earl, and his noble 
colleague in the other House, estimated the 
revenue at 47,250,000/., and the expendi- 
ture at no more than 46,756,000/. They 
founded their estimate of the expenditure 
for the whole year, not upon the only le- 
gitimate ground, the Parliamentary Esti- 
mates, but upon the actual expenditure in 
the quarters which had already elapsed, 
and accordingly they got upon paper a sur- 
plus of 493,000/., taking the average pay- 
ments to be the same for the quarters which 
were to follow as for those which had gone 
by. But the result, unfortunately, more 
than realized his anticipations. It turned 
out that there was not a surplus, either of 
493,000/., or of 300,000I., or of 11,000/., 
but a very considerable deficiency. In 
three months after the noble Earl had in- 
dulged, in that House, the most flattering 
expectations, they were proved to the whole 
country to have been utterly unfounded. In 
January, 1832, the revenue received in the 
year, from January 1831, was 46,424,0001., 
and the actual charge in the same period 
was 47,123,000/., leaving a deficiency in 
the year ending in January 1832, of 
699,0007. The deficiency of revenue as 
compared with the estimate made in Octo- 
ber, was 825,556/. The excess of charge 
beyond the estimate of October, was 
493,4791. So that the state of affairs in 
January was worse than it had been esti- 
mated in October by the sum of 1,319,035/. 
In such a state of things it was manifestly 
impossible that the public could have any 
confidence in the condition of the finances. 
On the 5th of April, 1832, it appeared by 
the public accounts, that the revenue from 
the 5th of April, 1831, had produced 
46,618,015. The actual charge in this 
year, from April to April, was 47,858,488/. 
The revenue at this period was worse than 
the produce of the year from January to 
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January, by 194,000/.; and comparing it 
with the estimate of October, it was less 
by 510,000/., while the charge was greater 
than the same estimate by 730,000/. The 
actual deficiency of revenue to meet the 
actual charge at this period, was then shown 
to be 1,240,000/. In July again they had 
the statement of the year’s accounts from 
July 1831 to July 1832. The revenue at 
this period was 46,296,521/., and the actual 
charge 47,559,078/. The deficiency at 
this period was, therefore, 1,262,5571. 
Having stated the condition of the finances 
at the various periods which he had men- 
tioned, he at length came to the Budget 
of 1832. According to the statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the re- 
venue of the present year was calculated at 
4.6,470,000/., and the estimated charge was 
4.5,696,0002., leaving a surplus, according 
to the statement, of 773,000/. It was fair to 
state that this surplus did appear upon the 
Estimates, and was not calculated upon the 
same erroneous principles as before. The 
Estimates were less for the year 1832 than 
for the year 1831, by thesum of 2,162,000/. 
Then with respect to this reduction, and to 
the comparison of the two years, as to their 
income and expenditure, he had some ob- 
servations to make. The abolition of the 
coast blockade, heretofore provided for in the 
Navy Estimates, occasioned a reduction of 
160,000/., but this must necessarily be at- 
tended by some expense to the Board of 
Customs for the means of preventing 
smuggling ; and, as for this new expense, 
which could scarcely fall short of 80,000/., 
no provision had been made, he must con 
sider the reductions fallacious to the extent, 
on this account, of 80,0002. There was 
likewise another omission in the Miscella- 
neous Estimates—that of the expense of 











building a new Custom House at Liver- 
pool, which would be 50,000/., and which 
would be provided for out of the revenue 
of the Customs. Thus, in these two items 
alone, the apparent reduction was fallacious 
to the extent of 130,000/. He likewise 
considered that the Government had fallen 
into a great miscalculation as to the prob. 
able produce of the wine duties. It 
appeared with respect to the French wines, 
that, although there had been a great re- 
duction of the duty, there had also been 
a great reduction of consumption. Nor 
was this all. There had been a still 
greater reduction of the consumption of 
other descriptions of wines, in consequence 
of the duty having been decreased. In the 
last year there was a comparative decrease 
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under this head, of 154,000. There could 
be no doubt but that this was the first 
instance of any Administration in this 
country leaving themselves without any 
provision for contingencies, or any unusual 
efforts which might become necessary, ex- 
cept that of drawing in advance upon the 
revenue of the succeeding quarter. No 
provision was made for any extraordinary 
emergency, but that of anticipating the 
growing produce of the quarter. He could 
not think, looking to the present posture of 
the Government, that this was a situation 
in which the country ought to be placed. 
He must give the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government credit for the intention 
to cover the essential expenditure of the 
year. But the fact was, that many of the 
reductions were applicable to the army and 
other essential services of the country, which, 
although not estimated this year, must be 
provided for in future years. One of the 
objects in which a saving had been effected 
was the training of the militia. The saving 
under this head was 190,000/., and could 
not recur in future years. Another saving 
was in the freight of transports and the 
provision of troops, when it was necessary, 
to remove them from one part of the world 
to another. Circumstances might admit of 
this in the present year, because there were 
no garrisons to relieve, but it was not 
possible that it could occur in every future 
year. This saving, therefore, was applic- 
able to this year only, and it was to the 
extent of 45,0002. Another item of reduc- 
tion was in the purchase of timber for the 
navy, which amounted to the very consider- 
able sum of 400,000/. It was evident that 
the magazines of this country must be kept 
up, and all that was really done by this ap- 
parent saving was to throw the burthen to 
this extent upon future years. With a view 
to secure an adequate supply, and to the 
proper seasoning of stores, and with a view 
to the probability that it might become 
necessary for his Majesty’s service to make 
some great exertion, it was impossible that 
less than double the amount of the estimate 
of this year would suffice. He thought, 
therefore, that the reductions were not only 
temporary, but effected at the sacrifice of 
an important part of his Majesty’s service. 
He contended that it was the duty of the 
Government to look to other objects of more 
importance than the mere balance of income 
and expenditure. It was necessary to look 
to what was likely or possible to happen in 
the circumstances of this country. Would 
any man say that the Government, with 
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respect to its finances, was left in the situa- 
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tion in which it ought to be? The finan- 
ces of the country were unprovided for, 
although his Majesty’s Ministers knew that 
the Session would be of a Reformed Parlia- 
ment, and no man could tell what the 
decision of such a Parliament might be on 
any question ; more especially on a question 
of finance. It was the duty of the Minis- 
ters in all circumstances, at the same time 
that they avoided every unnecessary expend- 
iture, toplacethe financesin astate in which 
they might be adequate to any emergency 
which might arise. In the present state of 
the foreign relations of the country, it was 
possible that an occasion might arrive, in 
which his Majesty might be compelled to 
make an extraordinary exertion, and to call 
forth all the resources of the empire. But 
in consequence of the state in which the 
finances of the country were now placed, his 
Majesty would, in such a case as he had sup- 
posed, be put to the greatest difficulty in 
the management of his financial resources, 
so long as the necessity for exertion might 
continue. Let his Majesty’s Ministers look 
to the condition of Ireland. Could any 
man conjecture how embarrassing the affairs 
of that country might become? Let them 
look to his Majesty’s foreign relations—let 
them look particularly to the Peninsula. 
They would see that, in every one of these 
particulars, his Majesty might, much sooner 
than any of their Lordships perhaps ex- 
pected, be called on to make exertions for 
which all the resources of the empire would 
be necessary. The present, therefore, was 
not a time to curtail the finances. He 
could not help assuring their Lordships 
that, in his opinion, the country was in a 
state which demanded their most serious 
attention. It was not his intention, at 
that period of the Session, to enter into 
any discussion which could give rise to an 
angry debate; and, although he had his 
own opinion on the subject to which he 
was about to advert, he would admit that, 
no doubt, his Majesty’s Ministers had done 
what they believed to be their duty, when 
they allowed that to proceed which was 
now going on in Portugal. For his part, 
he thought it was their duty to prevent 
the collision of the two opinions which 
distracted every part of Europe. It was 


more especially their duty to prevent that 
collision in a country the interests of which 
were so nearly connected with those of 
England as Portugal. But he would admit, 
that his Majesty’s Ministers thought that 
they were preventing the collision by what 
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they had done. Let them look, however, 
to that country, and see what was doing 
there. Although a prince (Don Pedro) 
had invaded that country under the most 
favourable circumstances, and with a con- 
siderable force, still he had made no acqui- 
sitions beyond the town in which he landed. 
Neither armies, nor provinces, nor even a 
single town, as far as he had heard, or even 
so much as one man, had gone over to Don 
Pedro. His Majesty’s Ministers might 
suppose that the prince’s adversary was a 
usurper, and that his Government was so 
tyrannical and unjust, that the people were 
desirous to get rid of him; but, whatever 
the Ministers might suppose, he was sure 
that they would best consult the interest 
of England by putting an end to the con- 
flict of opinions in Portugal. What was 
the actual state of things at present in that 
country? The military movements had 
been all in favour of the invader, and yet 
he had been unable to advance further than 
the town in which he landed. That did 
not show that the country was favourable 
to the enterprise ; and, therefore, he (the 
Duke of Wellington) thought it would be 
right to put a stop to the revolutionary 
war. It was quite obvious, from the pre- 
sent state of things, that the invader could 
not succeed otherwise than by force of arms. 
Don Pedro had under his direction a band 
of brave and honourable and enterprising 
men, and as good soldiers as any in the 
world. He might say that he knew them 
to be as he described. That army was 
formed out of numbers of military adven- 
turers: and plenty of them there were to 
be found in every part of the world ; but, 
be the composition of Don Pedro’s army 
what it might, they must hold Portugal 
against the people. It was, then, by means 
of these brave men, but, at the same time, 
military adventurers, that the prince was 
to succeed. By means of the aid of these 
persons he was to take possession of Por- 
tugal, contrary to the wishes of the people. 
With all his advantages, however, the in- 
vader had as yet made no advance; and, 
from that fact, he believed that Don Pedro 
could never govern Portugal without the 
continuance of foreign military support. 
And was it to be supposed, that such a 
military force would not spread revolution- 
ary warfare into Spain? Perhaps there 
were associations in his mind, which made 
him feel more strongly on this subject than 
other men. Certainly he could not look 
without anxiety to the state of things which 
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prospects arising from that state, especially 
to this country, which might find itself 
called on to interfere in the warfare. When 
he looked to these things, he could not help 
pressing upon his Majesty’s Government to 
consider well the state of their financial 
resources. He had stated, that he should 
endeavour to avoid anything that could 
give rise to angry feelings; but he could 
not refrain from adverting to the position 
in which the British fleet stood at present 
in that part of the world ; for it was a sub- 
ject of the greatest anxiety to all those who 
regarded the honour of this country, and 
who felt that the fleet was placed there in 
a very doubtful neutrality, if not of actual 
hostility. The fleet was placed there for 
the purpose of protecting his Majesty’s 
subjects in the first instance; and, in the 
second, to prevent other persons from in- 
terfering in the war. Now, on all former 
occasions, when this country was placed in 
a similar condition in respect to Portugal, 
it had been usual to take measures to enable 
British subjects to quit the country, if they 
thought proper, when it was likely to be 
the seat of war, and if they did not choose 
to avail themselves of the proposed security, 
they were told, that they must incur all the 
risks arising out of the disturbed state of 
the country. In the present case, however, 
the fleet was left there for the protection 
of those who chose to stay. At the head 
of that fleet was an Admiral, in whom he 
(the Duke of Wellington) could say the 
Government might safely place every con- 
fidence, as no man would discharge with 
more propriety the arduous duties of the 
station in which he was placed. Now, the 
situation of an Englishman resident in 
Portugal was this:—if he felt himself 
aggrieved by any of the authorities, and 
could not obtain redress, he could call upon 
his Conservador ; and, if that person could 
not obtain redress for him, then the Admiral 
could only do so by an act of hostility. Was 
it possible, then, that the fleet should not be 
looked upon as an enemy by the Portuguese 
government? Was it possible, then, that 
the presence of the fleet should not have 
an effect upon the war, prejudicial to the 
actual government? But what was more 
—there was a blockade of the port of Lis- 
bon, by the fleet of the invader, and also 
by the British fleet ; and the fleet of Don 
Pedro, with British colours flying, had pur- 
sued and taken a Portuguese vessel. What 
was the situation of the British Admiral 
when that was done? Was he not bound 
to protect the fleet which carried British 
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colours in his presence, or chastise those 
who, without any such right, dared to wage 
war under them in his presence? And how 
was that Admiral placed, by these circum- 
stances, in respect to the government of Por- 
tugal? Was he any longer neutral? There 
was another point to which he wished to 
bring the attention of the House. There 
was at present, on a diplomatic mission to 
Portugal, an English nobleman, having the 
rank of a Brigadier-general in Portugal. 
Now, what were the functions of that 
officer? To command any brigade to which 
he might be ordered. See, then, the con- 
sequence of our sending to Portugal, as the 
representative of the British Government, 
an officer who was a Brigadier-general in 
that country. He was liable to be appointed 
to the command of a Portuguese brigade. 
But he was the representative of this Go- 
vernment, and he was, moreover, intrusted 
with the question of peace or war, in the 
event of a particular contingency. Never 
before had there been an instance of an 
officer being sent, intrusted with the pre- 
rogative of the Crown on the great ques- 
tion of peace or war, to the Government 
under which he held such a commission, 
and at a time when a revolutionary war 
was going on. He was quite sure that this 
nobleman would discharge the duties of his 
important trust faithfully, and with the 
greatest discretion, and neither he nor the 
Admiral would involve the country in an 
unnecessary war. But he would say, that 
such was not the condition in which this 
country ought to stand with Portugal in 
reference to war ; and especially to such a 
war as would arise—if there should be any. 
He believed that the topics to which he 
had adverted were closely connected with 
the question before the House, which was 
one of finance ; and he had thought it his 
duty to bring them, on that occasion, under 
the consideration of the House. 

Earl Grey said, that he had not expected 
that the noble Duke would have availed 
himself of the present occasion, the last 
stage of the Consolidated Fund Bill, in 
which it was not usual to take any discus- 
sion, and almost at the last hour of the 
Session, to raise an extensive discussion on 
the financial state, and on the foreign policy, 
of the country. He must say, that the 
course pursued by the noble Duke was 
attended with some inconvenience. It was 
inconvenient on this particular occasion, 
upon which it was not expected to arise ; 
and was inconvenient generally, because, 
as the statement of his noble friend (the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer) had given 
general satisfaction in the other House, and 
had been but little excepted to by those 
who were the most disposed to canvass his 
arrangement—it was not expected to be 
discussed anew. He (Earl Grey) had dis- 
charged the details of the question from 
his mind, and had put aside the papers 
which were necessary to enable him to 
meet the present discussion. To prepare 
himself he had had but the last two days 
of the Session, during which he had a great 
many other things to think of, which could 
not be postponed. He came, therefore, 
with some disadvantage to the discussion— 
as one who, moreover, was not very con- 
versant with financial statements, and who 
had to contend with those who placed all 
the details of the calculation in points of 
comparison, on which he (Earl Grey) had 
not before examined them. Certainly, too, 
he had not expected that a long discussion 
upon foreign affairs would have been mixed 
up with the question upon the Bill. The 
noble Duke had argued, that the finances 
of the courtry were embarrassed, and that 
an occasion might shortly arise for great 
financial exertion, and that, consequently, 
his Majesty might be placed in circum- 
stances of the greatest difficulty. The 
noble Duke had complained that there was 
a great deficiency in the revenue, as com- 
pared with the expenditure for the current 
year ; and he had referred to what occurred 
in the last year, to show that the calcula- 
tions and expectations of his Majesty’s 
Ministers had failed then, and were not to 
be expected to succeed in this year. He 
admitted, that he had last year anticipated a 
surplus of between 300,000/. and 400,000/., 
and in that expectation he had been disap- 
pointed. He lamented, as much as the 
noble Duke could lament, that there did 
now exist a large deficiency. In the anxiety 
of the Government to relieve the indus- 
trious classes, they had taken off taxes 
which were supposed to press heavily on 
those least able to bear them, and they had 
hoped that the revenue would derive in- 
crease from other sources, which would 
make up for the reductions. Now the 
cause of the disappointment was, that they 
had calculated upon meeting with no oppo- 
sition respecting the taxes which they pro- 
posed to substitute for those that were 
reduced ; and every one who remembered 
what took place respecting the timber duties 
would see that they had reason to expect 
that they would not have been opposed. 
When they found the deficiency, of which 
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the noble Duke had said so much, they had 
to consider the means by which it could be 
made up. He would go the whole length 
with the noble Duke, in admitting that it 
was not enough to secure a bare surplus, 
much less to be exposed to the possibility 
of a deficiency. He agreed with the noble 
Duke, that if an occasion of great exertion 
should occur, it ought not to be met by the 
imposition of new taxes, but that a surplus 
should previously have been secured to 
provide for the emergency. When the 
deficiency was found, then his Majesty’s 
Ministers had to meet it in one of two 
Wways—to impose new taxes, or to reduce 
the expenditure. Having given the alter- 
native their best consideration, they thought 
it was their duty to reduce the expenditure, 
and in this way overcome the difficulty. 
In that’ course they were encouraged by 
circumstances which had arisen, giving rea- 
sun to hope that there would be, in the re- 
venue itself, an improvement to compensate 
for the deficiency, without having recourse 
to the imposition of new burthens upon the 
country. Reductions wereaccordinglyeffected 
to the amount mentioned by the noble Duke, 
namely, upwards of 2,000,0001., encouraged 
as Ministers were by the expectation that the 
revenue would increase in other ways. 
That reduction the noble Duke thought 
would not prove so satisfactory to the peo- 
ple as some imagined. He (Earl Grey) 
believed the country was satisfied with it. 

The general result of the expenditure for | 
the year—without at that moment going | 
into detailsk—was, 46,470,000/., whilst the | 
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forward the whole financial question fairly, 
in order that it might be seen what the ex- 
pectations were with respect to the revenue, 
and the grounds upon which these ex- 
pectations were founded. In that statement 
his noble friend had calculated the loss to 
the revenue on corn as likely to amount to 
500,000/., for the prospect there was of an 
abundant harvest would render it probable 
that no importation would take place, and 
consequently there would be no duty paid. 
He rejoiced, in common with every one, at 
the prospect which now existed of a most 
abundant harvest; he was, however, of 
opinion that some importation would take 
place, notwithstanding. But supposing 
there should be no importation of corn be- 
cause of the harvest being so abundant, 
there would, necessarily, be an increase of 
the comforts of the people, and other arti- 
cles would be consumed, by which the re- 
venue would beincreased. In making this 
estimate, his noble friend could not be ac- 
cused of erring. Supposing it should turn 
out that he was wrong in that calculation 
—on the sanguine side, and thus making the 
revenue appear larger than it would other- 
wise be —from the improvement which 
had taken place in the revenue, he thought 
that, by the end of the year, nearly the 
whole of the present deficiency would be 
made up. He had the satisfaction of stat- 
| ing to the House, and he was sure it would 
| be so received by their Lordships, that there 
was a general increase in the revenue 
now, and the deficiency which had arisen 
from particular circumstances, to which he 





revenue only amounted to 45,660,000/., | would advert presently, was diminished, 
thus leaving a deficiency on the year of | and would continue to diminish. He had 


814,0001. 


Now, if that sum of 814,000/. | in his hand an account of the revenue of 


were deducted from the general deficiency | the last two years, from which it appeared 
of the two years united, which amounted to | that the decrease was considerable in the 


1,240,400/., it would leave 426,400/. In 
order to supply this, which was the best | 
course to adopt, to have recourse to tax- | 
ation, or diminish the expenditure? He | 
thought that there could be but one answer 
to that question. It had been generally al- | 
lowed, in the view which his noble friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had taken 


last year compared with the former period. 
In 1831, the amount of the revenue was 
| 48,573, 04091, and the revenue of 1832, was 
46, 189,5741., being adecrease of 2,383,475/. 
| | Now, by the last half-year’s account, end- 
‘ing 5th July, 1832, the state of the revenue 
was 21,084, ‘8561 ; and for the half-year 


ending July 5th, 1831, the revenue was 


in his financial statement, even by those | 


who were opposed to his propositions, or who 
were not disposed to look upon them favour- 
ably, that he had not been sanguine. It 
had been generally admitted, that he had 
rather underrated than overrated the prob- 
able effects which would flow from the 
course recommended. All admitted that 
his noble friend had acted with great can- 
dour. He concealed nothing, but brought 








21,188,929/., so that there was only a dif- 
ference between those two periods of 
104,073/., whilst the difference between 
the whole year amounted to the sum he 
had stated, namely, 2,383,475l. He, 
therefore, did feel justified in what he had 
asserted, as to the improvement in the re- 
venue, and he looked with confidence to 
that view being realised. He thought that 
their Lordships would also concur with him 
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in that opinion. He did -not take that 
gloomy view of the state of the country 
which many persons did. He believed that 
the country had means in it, which would 
overcome all the difficulties which had been 
pressing upon it; but, at the same time, if 
the deficiency of the revenue should con- 
tinue, it would be their Lordships’ duty to 
provide for it. Their Lordships were well 
aware that, within the last three years, and 
that period embraced a portion of the ad- 
ministration of the noble Duke, a large 
vearly deduction in taxes had been made. 
Deduction in taxation, to the extent of 
4,'780,0001. had been carried into execution, 
which had furnished relief to the country. 
He looked with confidence to the deficiency 
being got over in another year, without 
the imposition of any fresh burthens. 
Feeling, however, as he did, that it was 
necessary to support the power of the coun- 
try, and to provide against every contin- 
gency, and being convinced that the people 
were of the same opinion, he would admit, 
that if his Majesty’s Ministers should be 
disappointed of their just expectations, then 
it would be necessary to provide for the de- 
ficiency by applying to some means of in- 
creasing the revenue. But he could not 
take the desponding view of the finances 
of the country which the noble Duke had 
taken; nor could he think with him, that 
we were not in a situation to make any ex- 
ertion which the honour of the nation might 
require. In the last year, the prevalence 
of a pestilential disease had had a most se- 
rious effect upon the trade and commerce of 
the country. The unsettled state of Europe, 
also, had contributed much to the interrup- 
tion of foreign trade; and we had not yet 
recovered from the agitation which the de- 
lay and uncertainty of the Reform Bill had 
occasioned ; an uncertainty by which all the 
commercial transactions of the country had 
been, to a great extent, interrupted and 
deranged. All those impediments to pros- 
perity were now in a fair way of removal, 
and he had, consequently, the best hopes 
for the revenue of the current year. There 
was, however, a deficiency at present, and 
the question was, what were the best means 
of making up for it? Great reductions had 
taken place in every department of the 
public service. “Some of those, the noble 
Duke contended, were only temporary. He 
had said, for instance, that the suspension 
of the training of the militia had afforded 
no real saving—that the training must be 
resumed—and that an expense would be 
thereby occasioned, which would more than 
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counterbalance the saving at first apparently 
effected. But that would depend altogether 
upon circumstances; and he (Earl Grey) 
trusted, that the apprehensions of the noble 
Duke, on that score, were groundless. He 
(the Duke of Wellington) had also argued, 
that the diminution of expenditure in the 
transport of troops for the present year 
would only throw the expense of two years 
upon the next. But he was not aware that 
the usual relief of troops upon the various 
stations had not taken place, with the sin- 
gle exception of the 9th regiment, which 
was continued in [Ireland on account of 
circumstances which had occurred there, to 
render necessary the detention of that regi- 
ment beyond the period at which it ought 
to have been removed. The saving in the 
navy amounted to 994,300/. The noble 
Duke considered that saving, also, to be 
not only temporary, but injudicious. But 
the fact was, that in every article there 
was, at present, a considerable increase of 
quantity in the naval stores, as compared 
with what was upon hands at any corre- 
sponding period of the noble Duke’s Ad- 
ministration. There was, therefore, no 
reason for supposing, that the saving of this 
year would fall upon the next. However, 
to return to the subject, a deficiency was 
found, and to meet it, the Government had 
determined upon a considerable reduction ; 
and in the three great heads of expenditure, 
namely, army, navy, and ordnance depart- 
ments, considerable reductions had been 
made. Theexpense of the army, for 1831, was 
7,551,024l.; that of the present year, the 
estimate was 7,087,682/., being a decrease 
of 463,342/. This, the noble Duke had 
stated, was only a temporary or ephemeral 
saving, arising from the militia not having 
been called out for training, and that the ex- 
penditure must be increased in another year. 
That would, of course, depend upon cir- 
cumstances, and he (Earl Grey) entertained 
hopes, that such a course would be un- 
necessary in the ensuing year. It had also 
been said, that part of this saving had arisen 
from the not providing and transporting 
troops for foreign service, and that this must 
necessarily be done in another year. Now, 
he was not aware, that the ordinary reliefs 
to troops on foreign service had this year 
been withheld, for, with the exception of 
the 9th regiment, which had been retained 
in Ireland under peculiar circumstances, he 
believed the reliefs had taken place, as 
usual. In the navy, also, a saving had been 
effected. The Navy Estimates for the Jast 


year had been 5,882,835/., while those for 
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the present year were 4,848,6351., showing 
a saving of 934,200/. The noble Duke 
had stated, that this saving had been effect- 
ed, but would only be temporary, and was, 
in some degree, an inexpedient measure. 
The noble Duke had, also, alluded to the 
grant for the new Custom-house at Liver- 
pool, and to a point connected with the 
abolition of the coast blockade. With re- 
gard to the two last points, he (Earl Grey) 
was not enabled distinctly to state the 
circumstances connected with them; but, 
with regard to the first point, namely, that 
the saving had been effected by a diminu- 
tion of the stores, he was prepared to say, 
that there was in the dock-yards a consider- 
able increase now upon the stock in De- 
cember, 1830. A reduction had also been 
made in the Ordnance department, which, 
added to the reduction in the navy, made a 
reduction of 1,511,798/. At the same time, 
he must also observe, that though, in ad- 
dition to this, a reduction in the Army 
Estimates had been made, to the amount he 
had mentioned, yet there had been made an 
addition of 7,000 men to the numbers that 
were serving in that force at the time the 
noble Duke left office. In the miscellaneous 
service for the year 1832, there’ was also a 
saving of 991,000/.; and in the three pen- 
sion lists for England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, there was now a saving of 2,000/. per 
annum, exclusive of about 6,000/. per an- 
num from cases that had fallen off; and, 
eventually, these pension lists, which had 
amounted to 140,000/. per annum, would 
be reduced to 75,000/. per annum, leaving 
an eventual saving of 65,000/. per annum. 
He believed, therefore, there was no reason 
to apprehend what the noble Duke so much 
feared; and he felt assured that no incon- 
venience would arise from leaving a de- 
ficiency of 300,000/. unprovided for. The 
prospects of the country gave every hope of 
an improvement in the revenue. Taking, 
as he had done, this most unfavourable view 
of the prospects as to the revenue, he con- 
fidently now left himself in the hands of 
their Lordships and the country. He 
thought it was not necessary for him to 
to make any further statement on the 
finances of the country, and he should have 
rejoiced if his task had here terminated. 
But, although inconvenient as it might be, 
and unprepared, as he was, from the limited 
notice which the noble Duke had given on 
Monday, compared with the subject upon 
which he had entered at such length in his 
speech, yet he could not allow those observ- 
ations, which the noble Duke had urged, as 
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to the policy adopted by Ministers respect- 
ing Portugal, to go entirely without answer. 
No one felt more than he did, the interest 
which this country had in the prosperity of 
Portugal. No one more than he desired 
that the differences which distracted that 
country should be speedily and satisfactorily 
terminated. But, in the first. place, he 
should call upon their Lordships, in justice, 
to acquit the present Government of any 
share in bringing about the present state of 
things there. When the Ministers came 
into office, they found upon the throne of 
Portugal a prince, who had been charac- 
terized by the late Government as an 
usurper ; and, in a speech of the late Se. 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, had 
been accused of things, perhaps, worse than 
usurpation. It was not in their time that 
he was allowed—even with the British 
army in the cduntry—to usurp that sove- 
reignty which, by the recognition of the 
English Government, was the right of 
another. That was the moment, in his 
humble judgment, when both justice and 
policy required the interference of Great 
Britain. In this state of things the late 
Government withdrew their Ambassador 
from Portugal, not having acknowledged 
Don Miguel, but, on the contrary, having 
repeatedly recognised the title of his niece. 
A noble Lord opposite seemed to dissent ; 
but when the present Ministers came into 
office, they found several documents, in 
which Donna Maria was entitled “ Her 
Most Faithful Majesty,” by the late Secre- 
tary of State. When Ministers came into 
office, they found some negotiations going 
on respecting Don Miguel, and, on the ful- 
filment of certain conditions, it would seem 
that it was the intention of the Ministry 
of the noble Duke to recognise him, upon 
certain conditions. 

The Duke of Wellington was here un- 
derstood to express his dissent to this state- 
ment. There were no conditions whatever 
stipulated. 

Earl Grey, the condition he understood 
was, if any amnesty was granted. That 
was stated in the speech delivered from the 
Throne in November 2nd, 1830, in which 
he found this passage. “I have not yet 
accredited my {Ambassador to the Court of 
Lisbon ; but the Portuguese government 
having determined to perform a great act of 
justice and humanity by the grant of a ge- 
neral amnesty, I think that the time may 
shortly arrive when the interests of my 
subjects will demand a renewal of those re- 
lations which had so long existed between 
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the two countries.”* It was obvious, con- 
tinued the noble Earl, from that paragraph 
in the King’s Speech, that if the amnesty 
did not take place then, recognition would 
not follow. This he considered a condition, 
in the fair and usual meaning of that word. 
But the amnesty was not granted, and the 
prisons were crowded with victims of as 
cruel acts of tyranny as ever were com- 
mitted. He regretted, as much as the 
noble Duke could, the civil war which now 
existed in Portugal ; but, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, neither sound policy 
nor necessity made it the duty of the Go- 
vernment to send an army to prevent 
Donna Maria, whom England had recog- 
nized, from taking possession of the throne, 
and displacing the prince whom the British 
Government had designated a usurper. 
As to the probable success of Don Pedro, 
he could not pretend to say but that the 
noble Duke was correct in his conjectures ; 
for he could not pretend to as correct a 
judgment respecting the event of military 
movements. If the military means of the 
duke of Braganza were not sufficient—if 
the people were attached to the present 
Government—if the king de facto really 
had an army to repel the invasion, and to 
maintain himself upon the throne—there 
could not be a question as to the line of 
conduct which the British Government 
ought to pursue. Still, as he ( Earl Grey) 
knew the system of terror which prevailed 
in Portugal under the present Government, 
he was not surprised that there had not 
been a greater manifestation than there had 
been in favour of Don Pedro. Under those 
circumstances, a more strict neutrality could 
not by possibility have been maintained 
than the present Government had invari- 
ably observed. The noble Duke had said, 
however, that their neutrality approached 
to actual hostility; and why? They had 
sent ships into the Tagus to protect the 
property of the English residents in Lisbon ; 
and when representations were made, that 
the continuance of the troops sent to Por- 
tugal by the late Government would be 
considered a declaration of war against the 
government de facto, those troops were 
withdrawn. But the treatnient of British 
subjects which followed, rendered it ne- 
cessary to increase the force in the Tagus. 
But the fleet had another object, besides the 
protection of British subjects, which was, 
to enforce the neutrality of other Powers. 
The British Government felt that it was 
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bound to be neutral, but to be neutral no 
longer than other Powers observed the 
same neutrality ; and he would say, that 
if Spain had advanced an army to the as- 
sistance of Don Miguel, the neutrality of 
Great Britain would have been at an end. 
The noble Duke did no more than justice to 
the commander of the fleet in the commend- 
ations which he had bestowed on him. No 
man could have acted with more perfect 
discretion and propriety than the gallant 
Admiral since his appointment to that sta- 
tion. But he (Earl Grey) could not admit, 
that because Admiral Parker commanded 
a fleet in the Tagus for the protection of 
British subjects, and to prevent the in- 
terference of other Powers in the internal 
connexions of Portugal, he was therefore 
bound to the protection of any vessels which 
might improperly assume the British flag. 
Nothing had been done by the British fleet 
which could be construed into a departure 
from strict neutrality. But the noble Duke 
had found a still stronger objection to the 
appointment of an English nobleman as 
Envoy to the Portuguese government, he 
being a Brigadier-general in Portugal. 
Whatever technical objection the noble 
Duke, in the exercise of his ingenuity and 
experience, might make to the appointment, 
he (Earl Grey) could see nothing in it that 
could appear to be hostile to the Portuguese 
government. Lord William Russell had 
no military duty to perform in Portugal for 
the British Government. He was sent 
there to watch the passing events—not to 
take any part inthem. He was in constant 
correspondence with the Government at 
home, and the most perfect understanding 
subsisted between him and the Spanish 
Ambassador. But the noble Duke com- 
plained that Lord William Russell was in- 
trusted with the power of peace and war. 
He (Earl Grey) was not aware that his 
power was so extensive. He had been in- 
trusted with but one power, with which 
the noble Duke himself had been at one 
time invested ; and that was to do acertain 
thing under a certain contingency. But it 
appeared that the noble Duke apprehended. 
serious consequences, from the fact that 
Admiral Sartorius and other officers of the 
fleet of Don Pedro had ventured to raise 
British colours, from which the noble Duke 
inferred that the honour of the British flag 
required the interference of Admiral Parker 
to protect those vessels from the ships of 
war of Don Miguel. 

The Dukeof Wellington : I did notsay so. 

Earl Grey: If the noble Duke did not 
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say so, what did he say? There could be 
no apprehension that the British Admiral 
would be placed in such difficulty, or in 
any difficulty, by the improper conduct of 
the Terceira Admiral. It was quite true 
that some vessels under Admiral Sartorius 
did, on one oceasion, hoist the British flag ; 
but Admiral Parker sent word to the Com- 
mander of Don Pedro’s fleet, that he would 
not permit any of those ships to make use 
of British colours. He had detained the 
House longer than he intended, upon a 
discussion into which he had been drawn 
unexpectedly, and at great inconvenience 
to himself. At another time he might be 
disposed to say more upon the subject, but 
in the present circumstances, he felt that it 
would be to overstep the strict line of his 
duty to go further into the subject. But 
thus much he must say, that on coming 
into office, his Majesty’s Ministers found 
the state of Portugal and the relations of 
Great Britain with that country to be such, 
that on the one hand they could not pledge 
themselves to support the princess whose 
rights their predecessors had acknowledged, 
and on the other hand, they could do no- 
thing that might cause the enterprise of 
her friends to miscarry. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that after 
what had fallen from the noble Earl oppo- 
site, he could not refrain from making a 
few observations in reply. He could not 
but take notice of the haste with which the 
Bill had been hurried through the House, 
and that was the reason why he hed not 
been able to give a longer notice of his in- 
tention to introduce this discussion. This 
Bill had been read only a first time on 
Friday last, and had not given him time for 
delay. He did not think that he had in- 
troduced this subject irregularly, because, 
as it seemed to him, the finances of the 
country were most properly discussed in a 
debate on a Bill of this kind. The noble 
Earl had himself thought so on a former oc- 
casion, and had introduced a discussion not 
only on the public finances, but on other 
topics not so closely connected with the 
Bill. The noble Earl had told them that 
the Government did not consider themselves 
called on to lay on fresh taxes in order to 
make up the present deficiency in the public 
revenue. He did not want the Government 
to lay on fresh taxes. All he had said was, 
that there was a deficiency of 1,263,0001., 
and that that deficiency ought to be made 
up by some means, by the issue of Ex- 
chequer Bills, or by some other measure 
that would prevent any ill effect from the 
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deficiency. A Finance Minister ought cer- 
tainly to provide some remedy for such a 
deficiency. With respect to the question 
of Portugal, he had only wished to state 
his opinions in a manner which should 
create the least possible irritation, for he 
wished to create none, nor did he wish his 
observations to give rise to any untimely 
discussion. He was sorry that he had pro- 
duced any irritation whatever in the mind of 
the noble Earl, and he certainly should not 
have made any further observations, but that 
the noble Earl had thrown reflections on 
the Government to which he had had the 
honour to belong: so that he trusted their 
Lordships would pardon him for detaining 
them a few moments, while he made some 
answer to those reflections. The noble 
Earl had stated, that that Government 
had been the cause of the usurpation of 
Don Miguel. Now that was a mistake in 
point of time ; for it would be found that 
Don Miguel had been in Portugal when 
the noble Viscount opposite (Viscount 
Goderich) was at the head of the Govern- 
ment. It was true that he (the Duke of 
Wellington) was in office, when Don 
Miguel assumed the government of Portu- 
gal. The noble Earl said, that at that 
time the British army was there, and 
might have prevented the usurpation. 
That was a mistake; the British army 
had been withdrawn before the usurp- 
ation. It was true that, before the army 
was withdrawn, Miguel had dissolved the 
chambers, and had given indications that it 
was not his intention to carry into effect 
the Constitution of the country; but he 
had given no indications of a resolution to 
usurp the Sovereign power; and when he 
did, what he did was done by a Decree of 
the Cortes ; so that we should have had no 
right to interfere, even had we been able to 
do so; but he denied that we were able, for 
the army was withdrawn; and even if it 
had notbeen withdrawn, what was its force ? 
Why it only amounted to 5,000 men, which 
would not have been enough to con- 
trol Don Miguel. He denied, therefore, 
that the late Government had been the 
cause, of the usurpation. When Don 
Miguel did usurp the sovereign authority, 
the late Government did all they could; 
they discontinued all diplomatic relations 
with Portugal, and ordered the Minister 
there to return home. The noble Earl had 
said that the state of things just mentioned 
existed when he came into office ; and that 
the late Government had been willing to 
recognise Don Miguel provided he would 
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grant a general amnesty. It would have 
been fair had the noble Earl stated what 
had previously occurred. The first thing 
the late Government did was to advise a 
reconciliation between the two branches of 
the House of Braganza, and they referred 
the matter to Brazil. The Emperor of 
Brazil was willing enough that they should 
gotowar forhim, but he would not go to 
war, because in fact, he had no resources 
of his own to do so. What, then, became 
their duty; Their duty was, if possible, 
to place Portugal in the society of nations 


if they could, and to endeavour to induce | 
Don Miguel to do that which would have | 
For | 


that purpose they called on Don Miguel to | 


the effect of attaining that object. 


reconcile the country to him by some act of 
grace towards those who had been con- 
nected with the former Government of the 
country. But it was not true that they 
had wanted to impose any condition with 
respect to that act of grace. The principle 
on which they acted was, to induce Don 
Miguel to give an act of amnesty with- 
out any condition whatever, because it was 
their wish not to interfere in any manner 
whatever with the government of Portugal ; 
and it would have been interfering, had 
they made any condition. If Don Miguel 
had granted the amnesty, undoubtedly he 
would have been recognised; and when 
that paragraph was inserted in his Majesty’s 
Speech on the subject, they had every 
reason to expect that that would be the 
case. From what had happened since, he 
had no hesitation in saying that he did wish 
to recognize that Prince, in order to re- 
move Portugal from the unfortunate situ- 
ation in which she stood—not because he 
was averse to the claim of right of the 
Princess, nor because he wished by any act 
of his to decide upon that claim ; but be- 
cause he wanted to establish a relation with 
the King de facto, so as to enable him to 
carry on the Government of the country 
with advantage to that country and 
to the security and friendship of the na- 
tions around her. If he had continued in 
office, he should, he believed, have effected 
that object ; but it was not effected before he 
left office because the amnesty was not given. 
The noble Earl had said, that the way in 
which the present contest must end would 
be decided by the question whether the 
prince now on the throne, should be able to 
maintain himself. He did not see how any 
prince should be able to maintain himself 
against such a pressure as an invading 
army on his frontier and a fleet in the 
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Tagus. The noble Earl had said that the 
late Government had left the affair of 
Portugal in a difficult and delicate state, 
and that the present Ministers had so found 
it when they came into office. That was 
true; but since then he, and his noble 
friends who acted with him, had often 
pressed the noble Earl-to recognize Don 
Miguel. The emperor of Brazi) had it not 
in his power to make war for the benefit 
of his daughter; he did not possess the 
means. She could then only hope to be 
restored by revolutionary means, which 
could be employed by those bands of ad- 
venturers that were paid by God knows 
whom, and that were ready to act at the 
desire of any one against a prince who had 
been placed on the throne by the Cortes, 
and who was maintained there, as he be< 
lieved, by the good will and affection of 
his subjects. He had a great deal to say 
on the question of the neutrality of this 
Government, but he should not do so now, 
as he did not wish to create any additional 
irritation. He should only observe, that 
he could not concur with what the noble 
Earl had stated as to the neutrality that 
had been observed in this contest. He 
should not, however, enter into the question 
at the present moment. The noble Earl 
had misunderstood him, in supposing that 
he feared Admiral Parker would interfere 
for the assistance of Sartorius. He did not 
fear any such thing. What he complained 
of was, that Sartorius had used British 
colours, when engaged in the service of 
Don Pedro, blockading the Tagus. The 
noble Earl had removed the impression he 
had had on that subject, by stating the 
remonstrance made by Admiral Parker, and 
with that part of the explanation given by 
the noble Earl he was perfectly satisfied. 
All the imputations which he had feared 
could be cast upon the Government or the 
Admiral were gone ; but it seemed that he 
was correct in the fact that British colours 
had been improperly hoisted. All that was 
probably owing to the unfortunate situation 
in which we were placed, in being there 
with a fleet at the time that war was carry- 
ing on. Another point on which he had 
been misunderstood was on the fact, that 
the transports and the steam-boats attached 
to Don Pedro’s expedition were all English. 
He had put the case, that Don Miguel’s 
ships should take one of these transports or 
steam-boats, which all bore English colours ; 
and he wished to know whether the noble 
Earl considered it the duty of Admiral 
Parker to interpose to protect these ships ? 
2¥2 
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If the noble Earl so considered it, then he, 
must ask whether that was not such an in- 
terference as put an end to all neutrality? 
And supposing that question to be answered 
in the affirmative, he would then put the 
question, whether such things would be 
done in a case where France or America 
were the belligerents? Another point to 
which he wished to call the noble Earl’s 
attention was that of the blockade. The 


strangest thing of all was that this blockade | 


was not a complete blockade, but that there 
was a daily communication between the 
Admiral outside and the General within. 
Why the moment that such a communica- | 
tion took place it vitiated the blockade ; 
for the noble Earl must know, that if any- | 
body violated the blockade there was an 
end of it altogether. 
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which had been raised in this country as a 
' Joan, under the sanction of the British 
Government. Surely the “ indications” 
of his intentions must have been pretty 
clear, when a British Minister felt com- 
pelled to resort to such a measure. He was 
glad to find that the noble Duke was per- 
fectly satisfied with the explanation as to 
Admiral Parker’s conduct upon the hoisting 
of the British flag by Admiral Sartorius. 
As to the statement that it was used by the 
rest of the vessels attached to Don Pedro's 
expedition, he believed that the noble 
Duke was mistaken on that point, for that 
statement was positively denied. Supposing, 
| however, for the purpose of the question 
| put by the noble Duke, that the statement 
| was correct, his answer was this: if he 


Chancery Reform. 


Now he understood | knew anything of the principles of the law 


that it had been violated, and it appeared | of nations, there could be no doubt on the 


that American vessels had gone in. 


With | matter. 


If British ships engaged in the 


regard. to the appointment of brigadier- | service of any foreign prince, they forfeited 
general Russell, he must say that he did | all claim to the protection of this country. 
not recollect any other instance of such an | So that, if any of the sailors, soldiers, or 
appointment where the person appointed | others of the forces of Don Pedro, were 


held military rank in the country. 


; captured while in his service, they would 


Earl Grey observed that he was not | have no right to expect the power of this 
aware he had shown any degree of irritation | country to be employed for their protection. 


whatever. 


He certainly ‘felt. none ; ; and | He stated this, as the principle of neutrality 


the noble Duke, he believed, was mistaken | which this Government recognised—as that 
in thinking that he had exhibited any. He which had hitherto been adopted—and as 
himself had been mistaken by the noble | that which he wished every one to be fully 


Duke. He had not said that the late 
Government had been the cause of the 
usurpation ; he had only said, that on enter- 
ing office the present Government had 
found things in a very difficult state, and 
that in what they had done they had acted 
on the principles he had stated. He must, 
however, differ from the noble Duke as to 
the right possessed by this country to in- 
terfere at the time of the usurpation He 
thought that the Government of this 
country had, at that time, a right to inter- 


fere, after the invitation given to Don | 
Miguel to come here—after his visit here 


—and after he had been sent over on an 
understanding of a most positive kind, that 
he should not usurp the power of his niece ; 
his direct violation of that understanding 
did give to the Government of this country 
aright to interfere. It was another ques- 
tion whether such an interference was 
required by policy. The noble Duke then 
said that the British army was withdrawn 
at the time that the usurpation took place. 
But it was there when the conduct of Don 
Miguel had been such that the British 
Minister in Portugal thought himself called 
on to prevent the payment of that money 





aware would be strictly observed. 
Bill read a third time. 


Cuancery Rerorm.] The Lord Chan- 
cellor.—I rise to redeem the promise which 
I made some time since, to state before the 
close of the present Session of Parliament, 
certain changes that I intend to propose, 
with the view of improving the adminis- 
tration of justice. By making this state- 
ment at the present moment, I afford the 
House and the public an opportunity of 
considering my propositions during the 
recess. Some of the changes which | pro- 
pose to effect are comprised in the provisions 
of the Bill which I recently presented to 
this House, and therefore with respect to 
them it will be unnecessary for me to 
trouble your Lordships with a single ob- 
servation. The plan which I have now to 
detail to your Lordships will, in the first 
place, provide for the abolition of the Report- 
office, by which a considerable saving will 
be effected. In the next place, it will pro- 
vide for the regulation and change of the 
| Registrar’s-office, and in this department, 
also, a considerable saving will take place. 
My measure will then provide for changes 
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in that great and most important depart- 
ment of the Court of Chancery,—I mean 
the Master’s-office, to which J have on so 
many former occasions directed the atten- 
tion of the House. I wish your Lordships 
to understand, that I consider the saving 
which will be effected by these changes, 
as the least important result which may be 
anticipated from them. It is right, how- 
ever, that I should state what the amount 
of that saving will be. By the abolition of 
the Report-office, there will be a reduction 
of 4,000/. ; by the changes in the Registrar’s- 
office, a saving of 14,0001. will be effected ; 
and by the alterations in the Master’s- 
office, a reduction of 13,000/. will be made, 
producing a total saving of 31,000/. a year. 
This reduction, however, is, as I before 
observed, of infinitely less importance than 
the very great improvement which I 
humbly think will take place, more particu- 
larly in the Master’s-office, by the changes 
in question. I have before stated, that 
these changes appear to me to be recom- 
mended on the grounds of expediency and 
necessity, and therefore [ will not trouble 
your Lordships with a repetition of my 
observations upon that point, but will 
shortly state the nature of the changes 
themselves. By my plan, the worst branch 
of the system in the Master's department, 
which pays the Master by fees on work 
done, will be entirely abolished—I mean 
the copy money, which gives an interest 
to those persons belonging to the depart- 


Chancery 
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department, and that of the Subpena-oflice, 
by the present measure. Those depart- 
ments, together with one or two other 
branches of the system, will be more con- 
veniently introduced into one or two other 
measures, which will be rendered necessary 
by the act which has this day received the 
royal assent. In addition to what I have 
already stated, I shall feel it my duty to 
submit to Parliament an important proposi- 
tion, which, I trust, will be carried into 
effeet—I mean the constitution of a Court 
of Appeal in Chancery. I propose that this 
Court shall be constituted of the heads of 
the equity jurisdiction in this country. 
This will be a great improvement upon the 
present system, by which a single head of 
a branch of equity constitutes a court of 
appeal from another branch. In addition 
to the three heads of the equity Courts, I 
will place in the Court of Appeal the Chief 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer. I must 
mention, that the judge whose decision is 
appealed against, will, during the hearing 
of the case affecting his judgment, be ex- 
cluded from this Court. The appeal to 
this Court will not be peremptory, but by 
way of election ; for the suitor may either 
come to the High Court of Parliament, or 
to the Court of Appeal; but it is part of 
my plan, that from that Court an appeal 
shall not come to Parliament in the last 
resort, unless there should exist a diversity 
of opinion amongst the judges. 1 likewise 
mean to add a provision, which I cannot 





| help feeling to be of eminent importance, 


ment to increase unduly,—and I may say, 
not only to the administration of justice, 


vexatiously—the expense of the suitors ; 
—the expense being increased in an infi- | but to the proceedings of this House in the 
nitely greater proportion than the sums | appellate jurisdiction. I mean to propose 
actually raised by this bad mode of paying | that your Lordships shall have the power 
judicial persons. I also propose to abolish | (there is some doubt whether you have it 
altogether that still worse system of abuse | not at the present moment,—if you have, 
grafted on the foriner bad one,—I mean | my proviso will have only a declaratory 
the payment of gratuities, the legality of | effect ; and if not, it will confer the power 
which is only unquestionable because it has | upon you by positive enactment) of calling 
grown into a habit, which seems to have | on the judges in equity, as you now call on 
become permanent in that office. These | the judges in law, for the purpose of help- 
changes will be important, considered with | ing your Lordships to come to a correct 
reference to economy, but incalculably more | decision in cases of appeal. I am perfectly 
so when viewed as improvements in the | aware, that if this proposal were to stop 
administration of justice in this particular | here, though a great improvement would 
department. The Master will, in future, | be made, it would be felt that enoug 

be paid by a salary instead of fees, by which | would not have been done, for it is my 
a saving of at least 13,000/. will. be made. | fixed and deliberate opinion, by which I am 
There are some other changes proposed to | desirous of being understood, to abide 
be made in this department, to which I | firmly, in spite of objections to which I 
will not now allude, as I do not wish to | understand that opinion has been exposed 
enter into much detail on the present occa- | from quarters which are entitled to great 
sion. I have, for reasons already given, | respect, that a very great change indeed is 
- abstained from dealing with the Six Clerks’ | absolutely necessary in the constitution of 
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the high office which I undeservedly have 
the honour to fill. I think that we cannot 
much longer remain in this country with 
that great—I will not say that gross and 
grievous, but only with that great, signal, 
and striking anomaly, that the highest 
Judge in civil matters in the country, is a 


Chancery 
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Minister of the Crown, and is removable 
at the pleasure of the Crown,—that to him | 
is intrusted, sitting alone, and without | 
control, the disposal of property of an ime | 
mense amount, and of rights and interests | 
still more dear to the parties than any | 
rights of property however important. 

The Lord Chancellor is all this while re- | 
movable at the pleasure of the Crown, and | 
is also, whether he will or not, a political, | 
as well as a judicial character. I am sure | 
that it is only necessary to glance at this | 
subject, in order to fill your Lordships’ | 
minds with the ideas which at present 
press upon mine. Iam morally certain that 
much longer thisanomaly cannot last. What, 
then, it will be asked, is to be done with 
this high office and this great public func- 
tionary? I propose merely to separate the | 
great branch of the Lord Chancellor’s ju- 
dicial functions—I mean that branch in ; 
which he sits and acts as a judge alone 
—from his political functions, and from 
the functions which he discharges as 
Speaker of this House, and from his func- 
tion of adviser of the Crown, and also | 
from that other function incident to the | 
Speakership of this House—I mean the 
judicial function—not exercised by the Lord 
Chancellor alone, but in conjunction with, 
and if need be, under the control and super- 
intendence of coa‘jutors of a judicial cha- 
racter. If these functions be no longer 
united—if the Lord Chancellor shall sit in 
this House under precisely the same cir- 
cumstances as the other Judges, and in the 
Privy Council also—when that important 
branch of jurisdiction shall be new-mo- 
deled by Parliament, as by an Act passed 
this Session it is pledged to be, so as to be 
rendered a useful and efficient court, the 
great anomaly of which I complain will be 
removed, without any increase of patronage, 
and without a single shilling of additional 
burthen to the public; for my opinion is, 
that the provision which has been made by 
Parliament for the sustentation of the office 
of Keeper of the Great Seal is abundantly 
sufficient, if well applied, to maintain in 
due dignity the Lord Chancellor, both as 
an officer of State, and as a Judge irre- 
moveable at the pleasure of the Crown. 
In effecting the changes which I have de- 
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scribed to your Lordships, it may be neces- 
sary to new-model the salaries of some of 
the judicial officers of this country, and to 
diminish their amount in some cases ; but I 
should not be doing justice to a most useful 
and learned Judge, and, above all, to the office 
which he fills, if I did not say, that the 
keeping up of the salary of the Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas, so much 
higher than that of the Master of the Rolls, 
is, in my opinion, only tolerated by Parlia- 
ment, on the supposition that the Master of 
the Rolls, who ranks higher in his profession 
than the Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, has the advantage of a residence, 
which the latter does not possess. I owe 
it to my learned friend, who fills the 
office of Master of the Rolls, to state that, 
with his usual disinterestedness, he has 
abandoned the advantage of his resi- 
dence, by giving it up to the public service, 
for which sacrifice no compensation (most 
improperly as 1 think) has been granted, 
and consequently there exists an inequality 
between his remuneration and that of the 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, who is 
his inferior in rank, and by no possibility 
his superior in usefulness. I have at present 
merely glanced at this subject, which will 
come before your Lordships more fully 
upon a future occasion. I may as well ob- 
serve here, that I alone am answerable for 
the measures which I am now suggesting, 
and that 1 must not be understood to speak 
in the name of my colleagues. The opinions 
which I have expressed in this House, and 
more fully elsewhere, not only remain un- 
altered, but the experience which I have 
had in office has incalculably increased 
their force. Before 1 conclude my address, 
I trust that 1 may be allowed to allude to 
a change which has been introduced on one 
or two occasions, not in this House, nor by 
any persons conversant with the finance 
department of the Court of Chancery, re- 
specting the Suitors’ Fund. Some persons, 
from the greatest ignorance on this subject, 
have stated that this fund has been dealt 
with, not by the Court of Chancery, but 
by the Parliament in an unfair manner. 
It has been dealt with as unfairly by the 
one as by the other. The only difference 
between the two cases is, that it has not 
been dealt with by the Court at all, because 
the Court cannot touch it to the extent of a 
single penny ; but a part of it has been dealt 
with by Parliament in a usual and a fair 
manner. What, by a vague and general 
expression, is called the Suitors’ Fund is 
composed of several branches, I will shortly 
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and succinctly explain the nature of this 
fund. The suitors in Chancery are entitled 
to immense sums of money, amounting to 
several millions, which are, from time to 
time, paid into the hands of the Account- 
ant-general, and entered to the credit of 
their respective suits. At any time during 
the progress of a suit, application can be 
made by the parties, to have these sums, 
thus paid into the Accountant-general’s 
hands, invested in the public funds. It is 
at their option to do this, and it is their 
own fault if they omit it. The parties who 
are entitled to the principal, are also entitled 
to the dividends, and these continue to be 
carried to their credit, and added to the 
principal. This great bulk of the Suitors’ 
Fund Parliament can not touch. There is 
another fund—the floating balance of cash 
in the Accountant-general’s hand, called 
the Dead Fund, and so called only because 
it yields no interest. This balance remains 
in the hands of the Accountant-general, 
because no application is made to have it 
invested in the funds, so as to yield interest. 
This fund has from time to time been dealt 
with by Parliament for instance, Parlia- 
ment has, by act, occasionally ordered a part 
of it to be applied in a particular manner. 
Your lordships will perceive that this cash 
balance is precisely of the same nature as a 
banker's balance. The Court of Chancery is 
to a certain degree a banker. The Court al- 
ways has sufficient money to pay the suitors 
the uttermost farthing on demand; but 
as no banker is expected to keep the whole 
of his balance in his shop every day and 
every hour, for the chance of his customers 
calling for it, so neither is the Court of 
Chancery bound to keep the whole of the 
fund in question in its hands, for the chance 
of being called upon to pay it. The banker 
always finds funds for the payment of every 
draught presented to him, and the Court 
of Chancery finds funds to satisfy every 
demand which may be made upon it. Par- 
liament has, in several instances, directed a 
portion of this unappropriated fund to be 
invested in the public securities, so as to 
bear interest, which interest has, from time 
to time, been applied to various purposes, 
and sometimes to the payment of salaries. 
To this interest no individual has any claim. 
There may, by possibility—by a bare pos- 
sibility—be a claim to the principal, for this 
fund is composed of small sums, which once 
belonged to persons who have ceased to 
exist. But if all the dead were to rise up 
and claim their money, they could be paid 


to half a farthing out of the principal. Their 
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claim, however, must be confined to the 
principal. Claim on the interest they have 
none, for it was their own fault, and their 
own fault alone, that they did not have the 
principal invested in the public funds. The 
interest forms a surplus fund called the In- 
terest Fund, on which no party can ever 
have any claim. This fund has been, 
from time to time invested in the pub- 
lic securities, and the interest goes on 
accumulating, and the Interest Fund 
is also, in common parlance, called the 
Suitors’ Fund. This fund now amounts 
to 600,0001., for it has been swelled by the 
accumulation of the interest of interest of 
interest ; and of this sum Parliament has an 
undoubted right to dispose of every farth« 
ing. The Dead Fund amounts to somewhat 
about 1,000,000/. It is just possible, but 
it is a possibility which man’s mind can 
hardly conceive, that the whole or the 
greater part of this sum may be claimed. 
The fund, however, remains sacred; Par- 
liament has never appropriated more than 
the interest. I need not detain the House 
longer upon this point. It is only neces- 
sary to state thus much, in order to sweep 
away—lI hope, for ever—the charge that 
Parliament had done any thing which it 
had nota right to do with the Suitors’ Fund. 
As I am on the subject of Law Reforms, 
perhaps your Lordships will allow me to 
state the results which have occurred during 
the last six or seven months, from the very 
great improvements which your Lordships 
adopted in the law of this country, in rela- 
tion to the administration of bankupts’ 
effects. The measure to which I allude has 
established a balance in the way of saving, 
after the payment of all the salaries of all 
the officers, including ten Commissioners 
(four of whom are Judges of the Court of 
Review), registrars, and clerks, of 36,0000. 
ayear. The saving of expenses, however, 
is the least part of the benefit which has 
resulted from the change in question. The 
system has worked excellently in other re- 
spects. In one particular, and in one par- 
ticular only, have I been disappointed, and, 
I may add, agreeably so. Your Lordships 
may recollect that I always contended that 
a smaller number of Commissioners than 
ten appointed by the new Act, would be 
sufficient to perform the business which had 
theretofore been done by seventy. As far 
as experience has hitherto gone, I think I 
am entitled to say that I was right in my 
opinion; and, though by struggling with 
my learned coadjutors, who assisted me in 


preparing the Bill, I was enabled to get 
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the number of Commissioners and Judges 
reduced from fourteen to ten, I feel confi- 
dent that we should not have furnished too 
little judicial assistance to the administra- 
tion of affairs in bankruptcy, if we had 
carried the reduction still further. This 
remark does not apply to the Commissioners 
who, ordinarily and with so much advan- 
tage, work the commissions, but to the 
Court of Review, which, in my opinion, is 
considerably underworked, and I look for- 
ward with great satisfaction to the prospect 
of being enabled, at an early period of the 
next Session of ‘Parliament, to throw on 
the learned and excellent persons who con- 
stitute that Court, and who are so well 
able to bear it, a very considerable, and, I 
hope, a very useful addition to their judi- 
cial labours, by connecting their jurisdiction 
with that of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 
By that arrangement, the duty imposed on 
these learned persons will not be too onerous, 
whilst the country will gain incalculably 
by having a greater number of circuits per- 
formed by the Insolvent Debtors’ Court in 
all parts of the country, instead of, as at 
present, only four times during the year. I 
will take the liberty of stating one or two 
facts, to illustrate the working of the new 
system, which are so interesting in them- 
selves, that I am sure I need not apologize 
to your Lordships for mentioning them. 
In two months, in 1831, the number of 
dividend meetings was 149 (this was the 
average number): yet, in the two months 
preceding the period when they came into 
operation—namely, November and Decem- 
ber, 1831, on the prospect of a better 
mode of doing business, there were no less 
than 631 meetings of this description. Per- 
sons were all setting their houses in order, 
in the expectation that a more scrutinizing 
and efficient system would be adopted than 
that which has hitherto prevailed. I will 
show the House what effect has been pro- 
duced by the exertions of the official as- 
signees, whose appointment was a part of 
the system, the expediency of which was so 
much doubted by many persons, for whose 
wisdom and practical information I feel the 
greatest respect. A Commissioner having 
looked into the arrear accounts of an old 
assignee, found that there was a consider- 
able sum due, and with the assistance, 
of an official assignee, he actually got 
funds into his possession to the amount 
of more than 51,3551. This was done 
by one Commissioner only. I could state 
other facts, which must strike your Lord- 
ships with equal force, and satisfy you of 
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the success which has attended the work- 
ing of the new system. In the bank- 
ruptcy of James Rose, a decree of the Court 
of Chancery, in 1823, directed the sum of 
5,2131. to be paid to the assignees who 
never applied for it. The matter slept and 
was totally forgotten, until the official as- 
signee discovered some trace of the trans- 
action in the old assignee’s books, and re- 
covered the money. The system pursued 
by the accountants, under the old system, 
is illustrated by the fact which I will now 
mention to your Lordships: Robert Wil- 
kinson, an accountant, became a bankrupt 
in April last. His accounts, on being in- 
vestigated by an official assignee, show that 
he had assets of different bankrupts’ estates 
in his hands at the time of his bankruptcy, 
amounting to 7,000/. This item also ap- 
peared in his balance sheet—“ profits in- 
cluding professional earnings as accountant 
and balance remaining, after declaring final 
dividends—38,000/.” I will detain your 
Lordships only by stating one or two other 
facts. A commission was issued against 
Hurst and Robinson in 1826. The official 
assignee, when appointed, found 11,042/. 
11s. 10d. lying dead in a banker’s hands, 
and 2,191/. in their hands, which he im- 
mediately recovered, and vested in Ex- 
chequer-bills, for the benefit of the cre- 
ditors. A person, named Applegath, be- 
came a bankrupt in 1826, and the solicitor 
had absconded with his books, yet the offi- 
cial assignee succeeded in fixing the old 
assignees with various sums amounting to 
5,000/., which were totally overlooked upon 
several audits had before the old Commis- 
sioners. In 1817, Hadley became a bank- 
rupt, and his father proved a debt of '7,000/., 
and got himself appointed assignee. No 
assets were produced, nor any dividend paid. 
The father had died, but the official assig- 
nee detected so many of his frauds, that his 
executors consented to abandon his proof of 
the debt, and paid back the 7,000/., by 
which means the creditors obtained 20s. 
in the pound. This is a remarkable illus- 
tration of the benefits resulting from the 
new system. There are several other cases 
of this character, some equally strong and 
applicable, others, of course, somewhat less 
so, but all converging towards that point, 
which most strikingly illustrates the salu- 
tary tendency of the system of official as- 
signees, and which most strikingly testifies 
the general satisfaction—I will not say uni- 
versal, but the general satisfaction—which 
its workings have already afforded the trad- 
ing interest of the city of London. Nor is 
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the source of this satisfaction confined to 
the mere saving of money ; the beneficial 
operation of the system extends to the sav- 
ing of time. For example, more progress 
was made in the matter of Duckett’s bank- 
ruptcy in four months, under the official 
assignees, than was made in eleven months, 
in the case of Fry and Co., and twelve 
months in the case of Marsh and Co.; and 
before twelve months, a final settlement 
will be effected in the case of Duckett, 
while four or five years have elapsed with- 
out a final settlement of the two others. I 
cannot avoid, now that I am touching upon 
the official assignees, to bear testimony to 
the cordial support and zealous co-operation 
with which gentlemen, connected with the 
city of London, have assisted my views— 
opposed as they were in some cases to their 
long standing prejudices—in others, to their 
interests, as bankers and merchants. When 
I mention the fact, that three or four of 
the most respectable bankers in London have 
assisted, not only in the choosing of eligible 
persons to act as official assignees, but have 
actually assisted in carrying the system 
into effect, at a personal sacrifice, in one 
instance, of not less than 2,000/. a-year 
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(the profit on balances and sums which | 
Parliament, because he, for one, though he 


otherwise would have been deposited in his 


hands), your Lordships will admit that too | 


much praise cannot be bestowed upon those 
gentlemen for their patriotism and liberality, 
and honourable disregard of mere self-ag- 
grandizement. I will conclude with repeat- 
ing, that the zeal and ability, and conse- 
quent public advantage, of the bankers and 
merchants of London, and of the Judges 
and official assignees in the Bankruptcy 
Courts, are justly entitled to my warmest 
commendations, and to the gratitude of the 
public. His Lordship concluded by laying 
on the Table, a bill for effecting certain 
reforms in the Court of Chancery, which 
was read a first time. 


OP LOL OLED POLE mms 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, August 15, 1832. 


MinutEs.] Petition presented. By Mr. Hunt, from the 
Political Union at Gateshead, for the Discharge of the 
Soldier Somerville. 


Forcery.] Lord Althorp moved, in the 
first place, that their Lordships’ Amend- 
ments to the Forgery Bill be agreed to. 
The Amendments, he observed, which their 
Lordships had made, related to the crimes 
of forging wills, and of forging powers of 
attorney for the transfer of stock. He con- 
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fessed, that when the measure was before 
that House, he was an advocate for the 
total abolition of the punishment of déath 
in all cases of forgery. On reflection, how- 
ever, he thought perhaps, that it might be 
better not to abolish all the capital cases of 
forgery at once, and he regarded the extent 
to which the Lords allowed the measure to 
go as a very great point gained, for amongst 
the variety of cases, only two were excepted. 
It had been asked of him by an hon. Mem- 
ber, who had just taken his seat, whether 
any representation had been made to him on 
the subject of ‘the present Bill by the Bank 
of England? In reply to that he had only 
to say, that he had had a conversation 
with the Governor of the Bank, but he had 
not received any formal communication 
whatever. Thus much, however, he 
thought himself fully warranted in stating, 
namely, that the wish of the Bank of Eng- 
land certainly was, to retain the punishment 
of death in all cases where powers of at- 
torney were forged for the transfer of stock. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving that 
the Amendments be agreed to. 

Sir Edward Sugden did not rise for the 
purpose of objecting to or opposing the 
Amendments made by the other House of 


Forgery. 


should be glad if the punishment of death 
could with propriety be done away with in 
cases of forgery, would at once acknowledge 
that he concurred in the Amendments 
which had been made in the other House of 
Parliament ; and he could have wished that 
the noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had not given way to his hu- 
manity. There was one point to which he 
could not help adverting, and that was the 
forgery of wills. In these instances pro- 
fessional men possessed the most unlimited 
confidence of the parties making them. The 
opportunities which they possessed of com- 
mitting frauds were far beyond that which 
could by possibility be possessed by any 
other class of persons; and in no other 
country besides England was such un- 
bounded confidence placed in any body of 
men, as was placed in England, in men of 
the profession of the law. He therefore 
would say, let them see how this Bill, with 
the Amendments made by the House of 
Lords, would work ; though, on the other 
hand, it might be necessary to extend the 
capital punishment in cases of gross breaches 
of private confidence. 

Mr. Warburton was truly sorry that the 
Lords had thought proper to make the 
Amendments, which had been sent down 
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to the House of Commons, but he hoped, 
nevertheless, that the Bill would be per- | 
mitted to pass. The noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), had said, 
that he had received a remonstrance from | 
the Directors of the Bank of England, on 
the subject of the abolition of death in all | 
cases of forgery. He hoped that no objec- 
tion would be made to that remonstrance 
being laid on the Table. 

Lord Althorp: That remonstrance was 
only verbally made. 

Mr. Warburton said, that he hoped that | 
the noble Lord would not only state what 
were the terms of the remonstrance, but 
also what were the reasons upon which | 
that remonstrance had been founded. | 

Lord Althorp: The statement upon | 
which the objections of the Governors of the | 
Bank of England were founded, was, that | 
a great number of clerks were employed in | 
the Bank of England, who, from the very | 
nature of their employment, must be fully | 
acquainted with the specific amount of | 
stock, standing in each person’s name. | 
Now, all persons claiming dividends on 
stock, or principal so invested, were com- 
pelled to state to the uttermost farthing 
what amount they claimed for, and also to 
give the exact particulars, as to the profes- 
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| to a general rule might be pleaded with 


| of permitting the culprit to go free. 


sion, residence, &c., of each person, in | 
| was and had been so strong on this point, 


whose name the stock stood; hence it must 
be obvious that those persons who were 


clerks in the Bank of England had facilities | 


put in their way for forgery which no other 
men possessed ; and that, therefore, it was 
absolutely necessary to render the punish- 
ment in cases of forgery of powersof attorney 
the most severe which the law could inflict. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden) was quite mistaken in sup- 
posing that the reason why he had been 
anxious to abolish the punishment of death, 
arose from a morbid and over tender passion 
of humanity. The view which he had taken 
of the subject was simply this, that more 
good would be produced by the infliction of 
a secondary punishment, where the punish- 
ment was certain to be carried into effect, 
than by enacting a capital punishment for 
an offence when, under such a penalty, few 
men could be found to prosecute, and 
Juries were reluctant to convict. He felt 
more for the persons who suffered from the 
practices of those who committed forgeries, 
than he did for those who committed the 
crime. With respect to those objections, 
which were always, he thought, admissible 
in all other cases, he really thought that, in 





the case of the Bank of England, an exception 
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great fairness. In the case of an individual 
the case was very different, and he must 
confess that, after every possible consider- 
ation of the question, he had great doubts as 
to the correctness of the opinions which he 
had at first entertained. He certainly felt 
it to be most inexpedient to reject this 
Bill ; but he had more doubts as to the ne- 
cessity of inflicting death in the case of for- 
gery of wills, than he had of its infliction in 
cases of forgery of powers of attorney. 

Mr. Hume thought that the statement of 


| the noble Lord showed a very good reason 
| why the Bank of England should be the only 


exception to a general rule. But the reason 
why he admitted the necessity of abolishing 
the punishment of death, was his conviction 


| that the severity of the law as it now stood, 


always, or at least generally, had the effect 
On 
this ground, then, he considered it was 
much to be lamented, that these Amend- 
ments had been made by the House of 
Lords. He had no hesitation in saying 
that it would be much better to reject the 
Bill altogether, than assent to them without 
some understanding as to their operation. 
He had stated to the noble Lord, that, up to 
the present period, particularly within the 
last two years anda half, the public feeling 


that he much doubted whether or not the 
Amendments would be beneficial in their 
operation. He, therefore, felt it would be 
most advisable to allow the law to remain in 
its present state, and to reject this Bill, inas- 
much as it might tend to make the infliction 
of the severest penalty of the law impera- 
tive upon persons now under sentence of 
death for certain offences, but whose sen- 
tence, as the law now stood, might be com. 
muted. The noble Lord must be aware 
that there were many persons now under 
sentence of death, andit would indeed be hard 
to apply to their case. that which might in 
many respects be considered an ex post facto 
law. But as he could not believe that the 
present Act would be interpreted to the 
prejudice of such unfortunate persons, he, in 
common with the noble Lord, felt disposed 
rather to agree in the Amendments sent up 
from the Lords than reject the Bill, because 
some improvement in the criminal law had 
certainly been obtained, though the two ex. 
ceptions were made in respect to the punish- 
ment of death, in the cases of forgeries of 
wills and powers of attorney. He would 
however, again repeat his hope, that the 
present Bill would not affect persons now 
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under sentence of death. He was satisfied 
that if the Legislature wished the laws to 
be properly enforced, it was their duty to 


see that the infliction of the sentence should | 


be rendered certain ; and it was upon that 
ground he argued, that when it lessened the 
punishment, but made its infliction sure, it 
best protected property. It must be evident 
that, under the existing system, the penalty 
as by law established, was so frightfully 
severe that few persons were to be found to 
enforce the punishment prescribed: and 
this feeling of repugnance to the law per- 


vaded the judgments of those who ought | 


not to entertain compassion in such cases. 
He had thought it right to state his views in 


connexion with this subject, and he hoped | 


that, early next Session, some measures 
would be taken to revise the criminal law 
still further. By rendering punishment 


more certain, more good would be done to— 


prevent crime, than the enactment of a 
multitude of new laws. Before he had 
come into the House, he had felt determined 
to take the sense of the House upon the 
propriety of rejecting the Amendments, but 
upon hearing the explanation of the noble 


Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer), he | 


had been induced to waive in some degree 
his objections, because the Bill, with the 
alterations made in it by the Lords, was 
calculated to achieve a very great improve- 
ment in the existing law. 

Mr. Wilks said, he hoped that in express- 
ing his concurrence with what had fallen 
from his hon. friend, the member for Mid- 
dlesex, it would not be supposed that either 
he or his hon. friend acquiesced in the law 
as amended by the alterations made by the 
Lords. He considered that those alterations 
were only calculated to be temporary, and, 
under that feeling alone, he was induced to 
agree to the Bill as amended. 

Mr. Huni said, he was very sorry that 
his Majesty’s Attorney General was not 
present, and ready to defend his Bill. He 
had given him great credit upon his intro- 
ducing the measure, for his laudable exer- 
tions in the cause of humanity ; and he 
much regretted that that hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and other Members of the 
House of Commons were so ready to register 
theedictsof the House of Lords. It appeared 
to him, that the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had altered his opinion 
very readily ; not, perhaps, his own per- 
soval, but his political meg ; and it was 
quite clear, that if the House did not assent 


to these Amendments, the Bill must be lost. 
It was quite clear that the House had only 
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to send a popular measure up to the House 
of Lords, and it followed as a matter of 
course, that they returned such measures 
with amendments, which served to make 
them most unpopular. The hon. member 
for Middlesex had said, that he had been of 
opinion that it would be much better that 
the Bill should be thrown out, and in that 
first opinion of the hon. Member, he sin- 
_cerely concurred ; but he would not put the 
House to the trouble of dividing upon the 
question, inasmuch as he well knew that he 
should be unsuccessful in the attempt to 
reject the Bill; but he wished it to be 
_ clearly understood that he protested against 
| the Amendments which had been made in 
the House of Lords. He thought it most 
preposterous that they should call themselves 
| Representatives of the people, while the 
| assented to the alterations which had been 
_made, upon the plea that if they did not do 
| so the Bill must be thrown out, because it 
had only reached its last stage at an ad- 
| vanced period of the Session. He begged 
| to call the attention of the House to another 
Bili which had been lately passed. By the 
| law as it stood previously, it was enacted 
that persons convicted of certain offences 
should be transported for various periods ; 
but by the Amendments which had been 
made in the House of Lords, the sentence 
was made transportation for life, and it had 
been made imperative on the Judges to pass 
sentence accordingly, no discretion being left 
in the hands of the Judge. 

The Attorney General said, he thought 
that the hon. Member for Preston might 
feel satisfied that he had done some good 
by not dividing the House upon this occa- 
sion ; for whatever opinion might be enter- 
tained as to the amendments which had 
been made, it was quite clear that the 
Lords had taken away the punishment of 
death for forgery, except in two cases— 
these of forgery of a will, and of a power 
of attorney. He rejoiced at so much 
having been achieved, though he should 
have been better satisfied had the Lords 
given their sanction to the abolition of the 
punishment of death in all cases; and he 
would confess that he could not exactly 
distinguish the principle upon which the 
amendments had been made, because the 
arguments which had been urged on both 
points, would apply with equal, if not 
greater force to bills of exchange. Un- 
doubtedly as to the forgery of wills, pro- 
fessional men had a great deal of confidence 
reposed in them, and that was a reason 





for punishing that species.of forgery very 
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severely. With regard to another Bill 
alluded to by the hon. member for Preston, 
he must say that he rejoiced it had become 
the law of the land, because he was sure it 
had effected a most important improvement 
in our criminal law. 

Mr. Hunt had no objection to hang all 
lawyers who might be guilty of a breach 
of trust. 

Amendments agreed to. 


ComposiTion or Trrues (IRELAND). ] 
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an article in an evening paper, to which 
his attention had been that day called, his 
| sentiments on this subject had been grossly 
| misrepresented. It was there stated, that 
he viewed the cutting down of the people 
as a matter of indifference—that he hailed 
the termination of this affair as a happy 
one ; and it was finally asked whether the 
| House could have heard such sentiments 
| without disgust? Now this he must ‘say, 

on his own part, that he had not given ex- 
| pression to sentiments on that occasion 








| 
| 
| 





Lord Althorp moved, that the Amend- , that any one Member of that House would 
ments made by the Lords in this Bill be | have been ashamed to utter. He had ex- 





























agreed to. 

Mr. Ruthven again protested against this 
Bill, and he also took that opportunity to 
protest against the doctrine lately attri- 
buted to the Lord Chancellor, that the 
Habeas Corpus Act could be suspended in 
Ireland at the mere dictum of the executive, 
and without application to Parliament on 
the subject. Such a doctrine, he said, was 
at variance with constitutional law, common 
law, and common sense. It was a doc- 
trine, too, to which the expressed opinion 
of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland was 
directly opposed. ‘The hon. Member also 
condemned, in strong terms, the language 
attributed to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land at the late interview of his Excellency 
with the Cork deputation, on which occa- 
sion his Excellency was represented to have 
said, “ One of those parties I have put 
down, and you want to mount and bestride 
them; but that shall not be, for I will 
master you both.” He thought that such 
language was not the fittest that could be 


employed by the King’s representative in | 


Ireland. 
Amendments agreed to. 


pressed his regret at what had occurred, 
| and he had also expressed his opinion, that 
| probably what had then taken place had 
| prevented the occurrence of a still greater 
| evil. 

Mr. Hume wished to know from the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, whether 
one of the results of the inquiry on this 
, Subject was, that the military had been 
_ called in without the sanction of the bailiff 

of Clithero, and against his protest on the 
| subject, and whether they had not pro- 
| ceeded to act before the Riot Act was read ? 
| Mr. Lamb said, that the protest of the 
| bailiff of Clithero against the introduction 

of the military was made when he was only 
| acquainted with a part of the outrage that 
| had been committed; at that period the 
bailiff certainly thought that there was no 
necessity to send for the military, and he 
| accordingly proceeded to stop them on their 
| march to the town; on his way, however, 
| he was convinced, from communications 
| which reached him relative to the progress 
of the riot, of the propriety and necessity 
of calling in the military for the purpose 
| of suppressing it. There was, in fact, no 
| regular protest made by the bailiff against 


Arrray at CuiruEro.] Sir Edward | calling out the military, and the moment 


Sugden said, he was sure that every hon. 
Member who was present at the discussion 
on this subject on a former evening, would 
remember that he (Sir Edward Sugden) 
then deplored as deeply as any one could, 
the violence which had been resorted to 
against the people, and that he regretted 
the necessity, if such there was, of the 
cavalry acting, in that instance, against the 
people. Hon. Members would perhaps 
recollect, that he went on to say, that this 
outrage was obviously a premeditated one, 
and that while what had occurred was to 
be regretted, it was, perhaps, to be con- 
sidered as a happy termination to what 
might have been a still greater evil, 
and a more fearful outrage, Now, in 


he was convinced of the propriety of such 
a step he acceded to it. With regard to the 
second question which had been put by the 
hon. Gentleman, he was ready to say that 
there was no doubt that the troops had 
entered the town before the Riot Act had 
been read; but no attempt was made on 
their part to disperse the crowd until the 
Riot Act had been read, not once only, but 
five times. The inquiry, as far as it had 
gone, had shown that the troops had acted 
with great forbearance, and under circum- 
stances of great provocation, and he did not 
think that any blame attached to the Ma- 
gistrates for their conduct in this instance. 
Mr. Hume wished to know whether the 
hon. Gentleman had any further informa. 
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tion to communicate as to the reasons 
which the Magistrates assigned for calling 
out the troops, and whether he would state 
that any further steps would be taken to 
prosecute the inquiry on this subject ? 

Mr. Lamb said, that there was such a 
mass of contradictory evidence on both | 
sides on this subject, that he was not at | 
present prepared to say what further steps | 
would be taken towards the prosecution of | 
an inquiry into the matter. | 

Mr. Hunt said, that he had heard a very 
different version of this affair from that | 
which had been given of it in that House. 
He would say, that if the elections of the 
people of England were hereafter to be 
carried on contrary to law, at the point of 
the bayonet, and under the surveillance of 
a military force, it was high time for the 
people of England to do that which The 
Times had recommended them to do last 
Christmas—namely, to arm themselves, in 
order to protect themselves against the ag- 
gressions of the boroughmongers. Having 
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been an eye-witness of the Manchester 
massacre, he would state that the grossest 
falsehoods had been uttered in that House 
on that subject, in order to screen the mi- 
litary, and it was not at all improbable that 
the same was the case in this instance. As 
to inquiries, all inquiries on the part of 
Government were mere farces, for they 
were only inquiries on one side of the 
question. 

General Phipps said, that the military 
had conducted themselves in this instance 
in the most exemplary manner. 

Lord Althorp: I agree with the hon. | 
member for Preston, in hoping that it may 
not be necessary to call in the military at 
any of the approaching elections, because it 
is unusual, and even contrary to law to 
call them in at the time of an election 
taking place; but if a riot takes place, it 
may become necessary to call them in, 
though this would only be justifiable in 
such a case. The hon. member for Preston | 
says, that he hopes the people will arm for 
the purpose of resisting the aggression of 
the military. I hope that the law will 
always have power enough in this country 
to protect the people of England without 
their having to take the law in their own | 
hands. I am satisfied that the advice given | 
by the hon. Gentleman would produce the | 
most serious evils. If the military act | 
improperly, and the King’s subjects are 
injured, the law is open to them; and | 
I can assure the hon. Gentleman and | 
the House, that the Government will not | 
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be slow to protect the people if they are 
improperly attacked. But if the people are 
thus called on to take the law in their own 
hands in a moment of irritation, and when 
no one can form a cool judgment, I am 
afraid that such a course will tend to pro- 
duce the greatest calamities to the country. 
The doctrine of the hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, is one which I feel it necessary 
to protest against in the strongest manner. 
The hon. Gentleman, no doubt, thinks 
that inquiry in this case ought to be made: 
that inquiry has been made: but then he 
tells us, that if we do institute an inquiry, 
such an inquiry as that he does not care 
one farthing for, and that that is not what 
he wants. 

Mr. Hunt begged to say, that he did 
not advise the people to arm. He had 
merely asked the question whether the 
time had not arrived when the advice 
given by The Times last winter for the 
purpose of carrying the Reform Bill— 
namely, that the people of England should 
arm themselves, to protect themselves 
against the aggressions of the borough- 
mongers—should be adopted by the people 
of this country? The noble Lord attri- 
buted to him different words, though per- 
haps not a different meaning. 


QUALIFICATION UNDER THE REFORM 
Act.] Mr. Hunt presented a Petition 
from the Reform Association of Manchester, 
complaining of the cumbrous machinery, 
and the many inconvenient provisions of 
the Reform Bill. They prayed, that the 
whole of the Bill, with the exception of the 
disfranchising clauses, might be repealed. 
If some remedy was not applied before the 
next general election, to remove the ob- 
jectionable provisions, it would be fatal to 
the peace of the country. ‘This petition 
came from those very persons from whom 
the member for Westminster (Sir John- 


| Hobhouse) presented a petition, upon a 


former occasion, in support of the Bill. 

Lord Althorp said, that he would take 
that opportunity to make afew observations 
in reference to what had fallen from the 
hon. and gallant member for Rye, on a 
former evening, with regard to the disquali- 
fying effect of the Reform Bill, in Man- 
chester and other places. Before doing so, 
however, he begged to remark, with respect 
to the present petition, that as it went to 
the extent of calling for the repeal of the 
whole of the Reform Bill, with the excep- 
tion of the disfranchising clause, it would, 
should its prayer, by any possibility, be 
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granted, go to deprive Manchester, and 
other large manufacturing towns, of Re- 


§ COMMONS} 
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as far as Lancashire was concerned, greatly 


exaggerated ; and he hoped that the same 


presentatives. He, therefore, thought, that | 
| the country. 


such a petition was entitled to no attention. 
His hon. and gallant friend (the member 
for Rye) stated, on a former evening, that 
the effect of the Reform Bill, unless some 
alteration should be made as to the pay- 
ment of the rates, would be, that in 
Manchester there would be only 758 per- 
sons entitled to vote; that in Salford there 


would be found to be the case throughout 


Mr. Macaulay had that morning had an 


| opportunity of conversing with a gentleman 
| from Yorkshire, who had told him that no 


would be only forty; in Bolton only 


84; in Blackburn only 78; in Warring- 
ton 40; in Oldham 40; in Rochdale 
38, &c. 
sequence of that statement, had received 
a communication from a most respectable 
gentleman in Manchester, well known to 
him, and who had ample opportunities of 


Now, he (Lord Althorp), in con- | 


inconvenience, such as that described by the 
gallant Officer, had been felt about Leeds, 
for that there the generality of the rates and 
taxes had been paid up, and he believed 
that the same statement might be made 
with respect to all the manufacturing towns 
in Yorkshire. 

Colonel Evans was very glad to hear the 
statement that had just been made by the 


noble Lord ; and, in fact, if the noble Lord 


being accurately informed on the subject, | 
‘ters confirming the account just given 


and that gentleman’s statement was, that 


instead of '758 voters, there would be, in | 
‘had been given of his former speech on 


| this subject, it had been made to appear 


the township of Manchester alone, 4,400 
persons qualified to vote, and that the en- 
tire number of voters for the borough of 


Manchester would amount to from 7,000 to | 


8,000 ; that, in Salford there would be from 
1,100 to 1,200 voters ; that in Bolton, in- 
stead of only eighty-four, there would be 
1,000 voters, there not being above ten 
persons there, who would be entitled to 


a vote under the Bill, disqualified from the | 
non-payment of the rates, and that in | 


Blackburn there would be 1,000 voters in- | 
found that great disfranchisement would 


stead of seventy-eight. The information 
with regard to Blackburn came from a gen- 


had not made that statement, he (Colonel 
Evans) should have risen for the same pur- 
pose, because he himself had received let- 


by the noble Lord. In the reports that 


as if he had positively stated that the 
numbers in these different towns were such 
as had been just recounted by his noble 
friend. But the fact was, that he had only 
stated a supposititious case. He had said, 
“ taking the standard of the parish of St. 


_ James in London, and reckoning the towns 


in Lancashire by the same rule, the effect 
will be so and so.” He must, however, 
again repeat his belief, that it would be 


| prevail at the time of registration in the 


tleman who had already actually canvassed | 


800 out of the 1,000 voters in that borough. 


He had not received any information with | 
| lot voter who had paid his rates up to the 


respect to Warrington, but, from the state- 
ment to which he had adverted, he felt 
warranted in saying, that the lowest num- 
ber of voters in any of the boroughs that 


| 


metropolitan districts. 
Mr. Duncombe: The noble Lord, on a 
former occasion, stated, that any scot-and- 


| day of registration would be entitled to vote. 


_I wish to ask him whether he meant the 
rates due to 5th April, or the rates due to 


had been alluded to by his hon. and gallant | 


friend, would be upwards of 700, which 
was,by no means, an inconsiderable consti- 
tuency. He knew not on what grounds his 
hon. friend had made the statement in ques- 
tion ; but it certainly was a most incorrect 
one. He could state that, at Preston there 
would be from 6,000 to 7,000 persons quali- 
fied to vote. He (Lord Althorp) felt happy 


the day of the registration ? 
Lord Althorp : I really think that these 


| questions would be more fairly addressed to 
_a lawyer than to me; but I apprehend that 


in being able to make this statement, as he | 


certainly confessed, that at the time his 
hon. and gallant friend made the statement 
to which he had alluded, he felt considerable 
apprehensicn lest the disqualifying effect 
which he attributed to the Reform Bill 
should proceed to the extent he represented. 
That statement, he was glad to find, was, 





the law formerly was, that all rates must be 
paid by the scot-and-lot voters up to the day 
of the election ; and all that isdone by the 
present Bill is to put the day of registration 
vice the day of election. Therefore, where 
a voter claims under the old law, all rates 


| must be paid up to the day of registration ; 


and this would have been the case if we had 
adopted the proposition of giving all scot- 
and-lot voters, throughout the kingdom, 
the elective franchise. 

Mr. Duncombe: Then I am able to 
state that not one elector in the parish of 
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St. George, Westminster, will be entitled 
to vote. They have paid their rates up 
to 25th March; but, if required to pay them 
up to the day of registration, not one will be 
able to do that ;, indeed, I believe that it is 
already too late now to take such a step. 
I had an opportunity this morning of 
ascertaining that not one of the 5,144 
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{Avc. 15} 





rate-payers in St. George’s has qualified 
according to the opinion just delivered | 
by the noble Lord; while, on the other | 
hand, 4,180 of them have paid their 
rates up to Lady-last. And now the sim- 
ple question is—Can they vote ? 

Lord Althorp: I omitted just now to 
state what I have already frequently stated, 
that those only are disqualified who refuse 
to pay when the demand is made on them. | 
That is the old law of scot and lot voting ; | 
and that is equally applicable under the | 
present Act, Besides, if they have all paid 
up to Lady-day, such as occupy 10/. houses 
will be able to vote on that claim. 

Mr. Duncombe : No, no! 

Mr. Wilks: The noble Lord does not | 
appear to be aware that subsequent rates | 
have been made. 

Mr. Duncombe : I understand that only 
twenty-two out of the whole parish have 
paid the last rate. 

Sir John Hobhouse: When the collect- | 
ors of the taxes give in their accounts to | 
the Public Treasury, they are obliged to 
make affidavit that they have made the 
demand on all the rate-payers ; so that it is 
impossible that any can escape that way. | 

Lord Althorp: My right hon. friend 
having so long been a Member for a scot- | 
and-lot borough, I am surprised that he is | 
not aware that payment of taxes is not ne- 
cessary to entitle a scot-and-lot elector to 
vote. 

Sir George Warrender wished to ask 
whether the Government would allow the 
register to be postponed? He understood 
the Paymaster of the Forces to have inti- 
mated that, in all probability, no new elec- 
tion would take place before December, in 
order to admit of the registration being 
perfectly completed. He, therefore, wished 
to ask the noble Lord whether there was 
any chance of a general election before the 
register was complete ? 

Lord Althorp: I think that it is quite 
impossible for a Minister of the Crown, 
consistently with his duty, to give an 
answer to that question. I, certainly, did 
state, on a former occasion, that there 
would be a great inconvenience in a general 
election taking place before the register 
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was complete. Iam willing to repeat that 
statement ; but I think that I should be 
guilty of a dereliction of duty, were I to 
give any pledge as to the dissolution of Par- 
liament ; and I must, therefore, decline 
giving any answer to the hon. Baronet. 

Sir Edward Sugden apprehended that 
there was no danger of a general election, 
until the new bill had come into complete 
operation, and until after they had the be- 
nefit of the registration. Indeed, it would 
be the greatest calamity to the country if a 
dissolution should take place before that 
period. He was quite satisfied from the 
statement of the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) on a former evening, that there 
would be no dissolution until then, unless a 
great public necessity called for it. He, for 
one, always thought that this Bill imposed 
too many restrictions on the right of voting. 
He had endeavoured, when the measure 
was before the House to do away with 
some of them—such, for instance, as the 
payment of a shilling for registering; and 
he was sure that their existence would be 
productive of much dissatisfaction through- 
out the country. 

Lord Althorp said, the reason for this 
part of the Bill, requiring the payment of 
a shilling on registration, was a very ge- 
neral complaint, that if the expense were 
thrown on the poor-rates, it would fall as 
well upon those who had no vote as those 
who had. He confesssd that, at first, he 
felt great objection to it. Country gen- 
tlemen complained that the burthen would 
press hard upon the payers of poor-rates 
if the expenses were charged upon that 
fund, and it was upon this consideration 


' that it had been resolved that the payment 


of 1s. should rest with the party obtaining 
political privilege. It, certainly, was but 
a small payment, and those who objected to 
such a payment could not care much about 
the possession of that privilege which it was 
intended to secure ; probably they did not 
want to have a vote at all. If the regulation 
respecting the payment of 1s. had been pro- 
ductive of so much evil as hon. Gen- 
tlemen represented, he, certainly, should 
deeply regret it; but still, the balance of 
inconvenience would have been the other 
way, had the other suggestion been adopted. 

Mr. Hume admitted that he had not 
foreseen the inconvenience or evil of the 
regulation for the payment of 1s. for re- 
gistration. But the clause respecting the 
payment of rates and taxes was that which 
had been productive of the most mischief. 
Ministers had been warned of this effect of 
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the clause by an hon. friend near him, who , did not now belong to that House; it was 
pointed it out as a fruitful source of , 


bribery. He had himself seen letters, offer- 
ing votes, upon the condition of the taxes 
of the voters being paid ; and this propo- 
sition arose out of the distress of the voter, 
rather than any other feeling. The class 
now most distressed in the country was 
the class of tradesmen. He hoped that 


when the Bill came under consideration | 


again, this provision of it would be duly 
modified. He was certain it would never 
give satisfaction until the qualification 
by payment of rates was changed, and he 
hoped that change would soon be effected. 

Lord Althorp could not help expressing 
his surprise at hearing the hon. member for 
Preston cheer the hon. member for Middle- 
sex in the concluding sentences of his speech; 
for, if he was not very much mistaken, that 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hunt) had himself 
brought forward a motion to exclude all 
who had not paid their rates from voting. 

Mr. Hunt observed, that this was the se- 
cond time the noble Lord had tried to put 
him in the wrong. The noble Lord was, 
however, himself in the wrong. The mo- 
tion he had made, and to which the noble 
Lord had referred, was not one of an ex- 
cluding nature, but the contrary. The 
object of his motion had been to include in 
the right of voting all who paid scot and 
lot. He thanked the noble Lord for his 
kind intentions, but he guessed he had 
taken nothing by his motion. He (Mr. 
Hunt) hoped this tax qualification of voters 
would be altered. As to the effect of the 
clauses of this Bill, that effect would not be 
determined by the opinions of hon. Members 
in that House, but by the opinions of Bar- 
risters out of it; and if the Barristers did 
their duty, he affirmed that the greater part 
of Manchester would be disfranchised. 

Sir John Hobhouse wished his noble 
friend (Lord Althorp) would answer the 
question of the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Duncombe), according to whose account a 
whole parish in Westminster would be dis- 
franchised, by a mistake respecting the 
period up to which it was requisite their 
rates should be paid. The inhabitants of 
the parish in question had paid their rates 
up to the 25th of March, and the question 
was, Whether they ought to have paid them 
to April? He hoped his noble friend would 
be able to give some satisfactory answer 
upon this point. 

Sir Edward Sugden hoped that the noble 
Lord would give uo answer to the question 
put to him. The interpretation of the Bill 





in other hands, and must take its course 
as all other Acts did. However respectable 
the opinions of Members of that House, 
they would not in fact alter the true legal 
construction of any part of the Act. It was, 
therefore, most advisable, as well with re- 
ference to the respect due to the House itself 
as to the opinions of those who would have 
to decide upon the strict legal bearing of 
the Act in all its parts, without regarding 
the opinions of any, that they should abstain 
from uttering dicta which could not be 
availing. 

Mr. Cripps wished tobeinformed whether 
the old right of voting would be altered by 
the present Bill. 

Lord Althorp could not determine upon 
the legal effect of any particular clauses. 
His own opinion was favourable to the 
right. 

Mr. Warburton said, it appeared by the 
noble Lord’s statement that the only way to 
obtain an opinion upon the meaning of any 
of the clauses was for the unfortunate can- 
didate to come to that House and to have 
an Election Committee ballotted for. They 
were told not to give an opinion upon the 
subject. But, when he saw such a place as 
the city of Westminster nearly disfranchised 
by this Bill, he could not refrain from 
giving it as his opinion that it would be 
much better to have a short Session before 
dissolution than to go to an election with 
so imperfect and mischievous a measure. 
In the parish of St. Clement Danes, he 
understood, a great doubt existed about the 
franchise. The rate, it appeared, had been 
made up to June 25, and it was not called 
for from the inhabitants till the 2nd of 
August. Now the question was, whether 
the whole of that parish was disfranchised or 
not? The noble Lord (Lord Althorp) told 
them that the rate must have been demanded 
before the voter could be disqualified. But 
there were decisions of Committees of that 
House directly to the contrary effect. How 
were they to determine with such contra- 
dictory decisions before them ? 

Sir George Warrender thought it pretty 
clear, from the present discussion, that the 
Bill was good only for one party in the 
State, and that party was the lawvers. One 
man, it appeared, would be disfranchised 
because he did not choose to pay Ils. ; 
another, because he did not pay his rates 
when they were’demanded ; and a third, 
because he did not pay rates before they were 
due, and before any application had been 
made to him for them, Thus was this in- 
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congruous and inconsistent Bill, fit for no- 
thing but to furnish a rich harvest to be 
reaped by the lawyers. 

The Attorney General strongly con- 
demned the system of asking and discuss- | 
ing questions upon points of law in that | 
House. There were thirty or forty Gen- 
tlemen, each coming from a different place, 
and with different local circumstances as the | 
foundation of his question, and each ex- 
pecting to get an answer satisfactory and 
conclusive. He had always said, he would 
not answer any question which he had not 
on black and white, with the circumstances 
fully before him. He had given the same 
answer to his right hon. friends near him. 
For his own part he did not anticipate that 
there would be those difficulties in the way 
of the voter under this Bill which some 
imagined there would be; but he was quite 
sure that opinions hastily given, various and 
contradictory, such as were uttered in dis- 
cussions of the kind then going on, and 
which by some means found their way out of 
doors, could only be productive of mischief. 

Mr. Hume thought his hon. and learned 
friend forgot that they sat in that House to 
correct the law. It was their duty to change 
the law if it was not adequate to its pur- | 
poses ; and if they were not to be permitted 
to discuss the state of the law, how could | 
they discharge that part of their duty? As | 
to the Reform Act, if it were to be allowed | 
to go to the country in its present state, so | 
far from there being any tribunal for inter- | 
preting its meaning hereafter, he did not | 
believe there would be Members enough to | 
form even one Election Committee. He 
had risen to mention a report he had heard 
very much to the credit of the right hon. | 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Stanley), namely, | 
that he had summoned all the practising | 
barristers to Dublin to consult upon the | 
Bill, and come to some understanding upon | 
its provisions, in order that there might be , 
but one interpretation of it extant in the 
elections. He hoped this report was true, 
for it was a most discreet and useful step. 

Colonel Torrens said, that from his in- 
formation it did not appear that there would | 
be those obstructions to the voters, which | 
were anticipated from the defective wording 
of the Bill. 

Mr. Harvey did not think it just to re- 
quire any pledge from Government respect- 
ing the re-assembling of Parliament, until 
they had seen the Returns from different 
parts of the country. If they then found 
that the constituency generally was much 
narrowed, Parliament, no doubt, ought to 
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be called upon to apply a remedy. But if 

the inconvenience existed in one or two 

places, the mere result of accident, then he 

thought it would be unreasonable to put 

hon. Members to so much inconvenience. 
Petition ordered to be printed. 


Blasphemers. 


PUNISHMENT OF BLASPHEMERS.] Mr. 
Hunt. presented a Petition, signed by 200 
inhabitants of the city of London, expressive 
of the “ disgust and indignation” which 
they felt at the sentence passed upon two 
individuals, Mr. ‘I'wort and Mr. Ward, for 
the declaration of their religious opinions, 
and praying that the House would interfere 
to obtain their liberation from prison.. He 
(Mr. Hunt) had always understood that 
the Attorney General was opposed to pro- 
secutions and punishments for opinion 
merely, and he was therefore the more sur- 
prised at the sentence. 

Mr. Hume expressed his thorough disgust 
at the daily prosecutions going on against 
men for their opinions. Every man in this 
country had civil rights, and the right to 
express his opinion was one of his rights. 
To give a man eighteen months’ imprison 
ment for such an offence was an utter dis- 
grace to any civilized country. He held 
religious liberty to be a civil right, and a 
man was therefore free to adopt whatever 
religious opinions he might choose. When 
the ‘Ww higs were out of office they were as 
much opposed as any one to such prosecu= 
tions. Why, then, did they tolerate and 
encourage them now? They complained 
of the conduct of the despots of Frankfort ; 
but if such a line of conduct were permitted 
in this country, they would themselves de- 


| serve to be enrolled amongst the foreign 


despots. He could imagine nothing more 
atrocious than the punishment of these 
men. 

The Altorney General complained that 
the hon. seine for Middlesex did not 
know the nature of the offence for which 
these men had been punished. He assumed 


| that it was merely for giving utterance to 


blasphemous opinions. 

Mr. Hume: It is so in the Petition. 

The Altorney General: It was not upon 
what the convicted individuals alleged, that 
the hon. Member was entitled to turn 
round and condemn those who had been in- 
strumental in bringing about the conviction. 
The fact was, that the individuals in ques- 
tion had been guilty of a gross assault upon 
a respectable divine, upon the morning of 
the day appointed.for a general fast ; and, 
further, of disturbing a “congregation. It 

2Z 
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was not, therefore, as assumed by the hon. | 
member for Preston, for a mere difference | 
of opinion, that these men had been pun- | 
ished. 

Mr. Hume said, he did not mean to pal- | 
liate an assault ; but even assaults ought to | 
be kept on their proper footing as to 
punishment, and surely, to justify eighteen | 
months’ imprisonment, the assault should 
have been of a very serious nature. 

Mr. Huni said, he understood that the 
Clergyman to whom the hon. and learned 
Gentleman referred had disgraced himself, 
and commenced the disturbance by attempt- 
ing to pull down the placards carried by 
the men, and in the course of the struggle, 
he got a blow ora scratch. The petition 
was signed by 200 individuals, and was 
entitled to the attention of the House. 

Mr. Perceval could not sit in that House 
and hear any man defend such conduct as 
these convicted men had been guilty of, 
without raising his voice to denounce such 
defenders of iniquity and blasphemy. It 
was disgraceful to any man calling himself 
a Christian to rise in that assembly as the 
avowed protector of the foulest, the gross- 
est, the most wicked and filthy attacks upon 
Christianity. He said it was disgraceful 
(turning to Mr. Hunt who sat immediately 
behind him) to that House, and to the 
character of the: community, that men 
could be found there the willing instru- 
ments of blasphemers, the conduit-pipes of 
the vilest blasphemy. 

Mr. Hunt rose to order. 


He begged to 


know from the Chair whether it was con- | 


sistent with the Orders of that House that 
his conduct was to be stigmatized as “ dis- 


{LORDS} 





graceful” because he had presented a 
petition. 
The Speaker said, he was sure the hon. 


tended to apply such language to any | 
Member of the House. 

Mr. Perceval explained. What he had | 
meant to say was, that when a man was 
brought before the laws of his country, | 
and made amenable to punishment for the | 
dreadful offence of blaspheming his God 
and his Saviour, any Member of that 
House who reverenced his God, and if he | 
did not reverence him his conduct was the 
more disgraceful, was bound to inquire into | 
the cireumstances of the case before he 
attacked the Government and the law in 
favour of such a man—before he made | 
himself the vehicle of such improper and | 
unjust attacks. If a man did not do 
that, but came forward voluntarily, and 
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without inquiry, the self-elected defender 
of foul, beastly, and horrible blasphemies, 
then he said his conduct as a man and a 
Christian was disgraceful. He was not 
alluding to any particular individual, but 
laying down a rule for the general guidance 
of the Members of that House. Before all 
it was their duty to reverence God; and 
they who did not do sq would be overtaken 
in their course of sin. But let the Govern- 
ment of the country look to those irreverent 
and blasphemous publications which were 
abroad, sapping the morals and principles of 
society, depraving the minds of the multi- 
tude; and working mischief with a horrible 
tide, which was overbearing all the bar- 
riers of decency and religion. These things 
were working in an under-current, not 
apparent to that House, not visible on the 
surface, not likely to come to the ears of 
those who did not diligently seek to know 
them, but as surely sapping and under- 
mining the foundation of — 

Mr. Hunt rose, and, interrupting the 
hon. Member in the middle of his sentence, 
moyed, that the House be counted. 

House counted out, 


~~ 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 16, 1832. 
MinuTEs.] Petitions presented. By Lord TrynuamM, from 
Bridgewater, to interfere in behalf of the Poles; and from 


the Society for the Encouragement of Industry, in favour 
of Poor Laws (Ireland). 





PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT.] His 
Majesty went in state to the House of 
Peers to Prorogue the Parliament. 

The House of Commons having been 
summoned to attend his Majesty, a great 


_many Members, with the Speaker at their 
head, appeared at the bar of the House of 
Member (Mr. Perceval) could not have in- | 


Peers, when 

The Speaker addressed his Majesty in 
the following terms :— 

“* May it please your Majesty —We, your 


_ Majesty’s faithful Commons of the United 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, at- 
tend your Majesty at the close of a labori- 
ous and most important Session. ‘Your 
Majesty was graciously pleased, at the 
commencement of the Session, to recom- 
mend to our careful consideration, the 
Estimates for the current year; and, Sire, 


"it is with sincere gratification that we haye 


found ourselves enabled to accomplish your 
Majesty’s paternal wish by a great reduc- 
tion in their amount. But, Sire, it would 
ill become me at this moment to attempt 


| to enumerate all the various measures, 
| 


( 
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however important and necessary in them- 
selves, yet of usual Sessional recurrence, 
which have come before us. This Session, 
Sire, has been peculiarly marked by matters 
most difficult in themselves, most pressing 
in their immediate emergency, and yet last- 
ing in their effectsupon the highest interests 
of the country. Among these measures I 
would advert to. your Majesty’s injunction 
upon us that we should deliberate on the 
present state of Ireland, with reference 
particularly to the payment of tithes in 
that country. 

“ Sire, we have deeply deliberated on 
that painful and difficult subject, and we 
have passed a Bill, which we hope may 
afford the necessary protection of their legal 
claims to the Established Church, and 
which we hope may also form the basis of 
future measures calculated to remove the 
present causes of complaint. 

“ But, Sire, of all the questions, that 
which has most engaged our time and 
attention, paramount to all, from the 
earnestness with which it was called for ; 
from the difficulties and intricacies with 
which it was embarrassed, from the great 
change it was productive of, and from the 
lasting effects it was to produce—of all the 
measures we have had to shape, to contend 
with, and to complete, the most prominent 
has been the great measure of the Reform 
in the Commons’ House of Parliament. 

* Sire, it is not within the range of 
mortal intellect at once to embody and 
bring to maturity of perfection so vast a 
scheme ; but, Sire, we have laboured with 
incessant assiduity, with honesty of pur- 
pose, and we hope results may prove, with 
security to the State and contentment to 
the country. 

“‘ Sire, I dare not longer address your 
Majesty than to present you with our last 
Bill of Supply, intituled ‘ An Act to apply 
a Sum out of the Consolidated Fund, and 
the Surplus of Ways and Means, to the 
Service of the Year 1832, and to appro- 
priate the Supplies granted in this Session 
of Parliament ;’ to which, with all hu. 
mility, we pray your Majesty's Royal 
assent.” 

The Royal assent was then given to the 
above-mentioned Bill, and also to the 
Greek Convention, the Forgery, the Chan- 
cellor’s Salary, the Coach Duties, the India 
Juries, the Tithes Composition (Ireland), 
and the Party Processions (Ireland) Bills. 

His Majesty then delivered the following 
Speech :— 


{Ava. 16} 
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' “ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ The state of the public business now 
enabling me to release you from a further 
attendance in Parliament, I cannot take 
leave of you without expressing the satis- 
faction with which I have observed your 
diligence and zeal in the discharge of your 
duties during a Session of extraordinary 
labour and duration. 

“The matters which you have had 
under your consideration have been of the 
first importance ; and the laws in particular 
which have been passed for reforming thé 
Representation of the People have occupied, 
as was unavoidable, the greatest portion of 
your time and attention. 

“ In recommending this subject to your 
consideration, it was my object, by re« 
moving the causes of just complaint. to 
restore general confidence in the Legisla- 
ture, and to give additional security to the 
settled institutions of the State. This 
object will, I trust, be found to have been 
accomplished. 

“ T have still to lament the continuance 
of disturbances in Ireland, notwithstanding 
the vigilance and energy displayed by my 
Government there, in the measures which 
it has‘ taken to repress them. The laws 
which have been passed, in conformity with 
my recommendation at the beginning of 
the Session, with respect to the collection 
of Tithes, are well calculated to lay the 
foundation of a new system, to the comple 
tion of which the attention of Parliament, 
when it again assembles, will of course, be 
directed. 

“ To this necessary work my best assiste 
ance will be given, by enforcing the execu« 
tion of the laws, and by promoting the 
prosperity of a country blessed by Divine 
Providence with so many natural advan« 
tages. As conducive to this object, I must 
express the satisfaction which I have felt 
at the measures adopted for extending ge- 
nerally to my people in that kingdom, the 
benefits of education. 

* T continue to receive the most friendly 


assurances from all Foreign Powers; and, 
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though I am not yet enabled to announce 
to you the final arrangement of the ques- 
tions which have been so long depending 
between Holland and Belgium, and though, 
unhappily, the contest in Portugal between 
the Princes of the House of Braganza still 
continues, I look with confidence, through 
the intimate union which subsists between 
me and my allies, to the preservation of 
the general peace. 
“© Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
“ T thank you for the supplies which you 
have granted me, and it is a great satisfac- 
tion to me to find, notwithstanding large 
deductions from the revenue occasioned by 
the repeal of some of the taxes which 
pressed most heavily on my people, that 
you have been enabled, by the exercise of 
a well-considered economy in all the de- 
partments of the State, to provide for the 
service of the year without any addition to 
the public burthens. 


* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“« T recommend to you, during the recess, 
the most careful attention to the preserva- 
tion of the public peace, and to the main- 
tenance of the authority of the law, in your 
respective counties. I trust that the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by all my subjects, under 





our free Constitution will be duly appre- 
ciated and cherished ; that relief from any 
real causes of complaint will be sought only 
through legitimate channels; that all 
irregular and illegal proceedings will be 
discountenanced and resisted ; and that the 
establishment of internal tranquillity and 
order will prove that the measures which I 
have sanctioned have not been fruitless in 
promoting the security of the State, and 
the contentment and welfare of my people.” 


The Lord Chancellor then declared, that 
it was his Majesty’s most gracious pleasure 
that Parliament should stand prorogued 
until Tuesday, the 16th day of October. 


POOP OPPO PD OO 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 16, 1832. 


Minutgzs.] New Member sworn:—Mr. Orway Cave, for 
the County of Tipperary. 

Petitions presented, By Mr. Wri.ks, from Baptists of 
London and Westminster, for the Abolition of Slavery ; 
from Boston, for the Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge. 
—By Mr. Hume, from Rate-payers of Birmingham, 
for the Abolition of Church Rates; from Magistrates, 
Bankers, and Merchants of Dublin, in favour of the 
Bill for the Abolition of Death for Forgery; from Walsall, 
Complaining of the Magistrates, and praying Redress ; 
from the Political Union, Bethnal Green, against using 
the Name of the King of England and Hanover, to Crush 
the Liberties of Germany. 

(The House was summoned to the House of Peers to hear 
the King’s Speech, with which the SPEAKER soon after 
returned, and having read it to the House, all the Mem- 
be rsretired. ] 
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ReNeEwAL or THE BANK CHARTER. As this interesting subject will 
most probably be brought before Parliament previous to the appearance 
of the first Volume of the Debates for the ensuing Session, I have judged 
that it would not be unacceptable to give here the Proposal and Conver- 
sation on that subject in the House of Commons in 1800, extracted from 


Vols. xxxiv & xxxv. 


H. 





Proposal and Resolution respecting the Re- 
newal of the Bank Charter.] Feb. 21. The 
House having resolved itself into a committee 
of the whole House, on the act for establishing 
an Agreement with the Bank, and the follow- 
ing Proposal being read, viz. 


‘To the Honourable the Commons of Great 
Britain, in Parliament assembled. The 
Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England humbly propose, 


*¢ That, in consideration of the advance of 
three millions sterling, in the manner, for the 
period, and upon the terms, herein after men- 
tioned, they be continued a corporation, with 
the sole power and privilege of banking for the 
term of 21 years, from the ist day of August, 
1812, with all abilities, capacities, powers, 
authorities, franchises, immunities, exemptions, 
privileges, profits, emoluments, benefits, and 
advantages, which they now have, possess, or 
enjoy by virtue or in pursuance of their charter, 
or of any act or acts of parliament, or of any 
employment by or on behalf of the public: re- 
deemable, nevertheless, after the expiration of 
the said extended term of 21 years from the 
said first day of August, 1812, on one year’s 
notice, and the re-payment of all the principal 
money and interest which shall be then due 
and owing to the said governor and company 
upon all such tallies, exchequer orders, exche- 
quer bills, parliamentary funds, or other govern- 
ment securities, which they shall have remain- 
ing in their hands, or be entitled to at the 
time of such notice to be given as aforesaid ; 
the said governor and company continuing a 
corporation, with an exclusive power of bank- 
ing, notwithstanding such notice given, until 
all the money due to them as aforesaid shall be 
duly paid, That, in consideration of the above 
proposed extension of their charter for21 years, 
and a grant of their other privileges, employ- 
ments, advantages, and immunities above- 
mentioned, the said governor and company are 
willing to advance the sum of three millions 
sterling forthe public service, to be paid on 
such days during the present year, and in such 





manner, as parliament shall direct and appoint; 
the re-payment thereof to be secured by ex- 
chequer bills, to be made out at the time 
of such advance, by virtue of an act to be 
passed in this session of parliament, and to be 
made payable at the expirationof six years 
from the date thereof, without interest; the 
said exchequer bills to be charged and charge- 
able upon the first aids or supplies which 
shall be granted by parliament, for the service 
of the year 1806, and, in case sufficient aids 
or supplies should not be granted by parlia- 
ment for that purpose before the 5th day of 
April, 1806, the same to be charged and 
chargeable upon and to be repaid out of the 
consolidated fund: Provided, That the said 
governor and company shall have the option 
of being repaid the said sum of three millions 
at any time before the expiration of the said 
term of six years, in case the price of the three 
per cent consolidated annuities shall be 80 per 
cent or more, upon giving six months notice 
for that purpose to the lords commissioners 
of his majesty’s Treasury ; and upon such re- 
payment, the said governor and company shall 
deduct or allow a discount to the publicat and 
after the rate of six pounds per cent per annum 
on the sum repaid for such part of the said 
term of six years as shall then remain unex- 
pired. Sealed by order of the Court of Direct- 
ors, the 13th of February 1800. 
(L. 8.) ‘“ Rosert Best, Sec.” 
Mr. Pitt said, that the advantages which 
the public would derive from the renewal of 
the Bank charter would te, the possession of 
three millions for six years without interest ; 
the value of which would be between 6 and 
700,000/. This was the mere gain upon dry 
calculation, but not the actual gain; for, in 
the first place, whether the charter of the Bank 
were renewed or not, this money would. be 
wanted, together with a much larger sum: 
what interest was to be paid upon the rest of 
it must depend upon the terms on which the 
loan was made; nor could he say what the 
probable prices would be when this sum of 
three millions was to be replaced, or when 
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it should begin to bear interest, because it 
could not be said that would be a period of 
peace or war. Gentlemen would naturally ask, 
whether it was right thus far to anticipate the 
solvency of the Bank under the recent ex- 
perience of its having been unable to make 
its payments in cash? But it was so far from 
being an objection, in his opinion, that it 
decided his mind in favour of the measure 
now to be proposed for the renewal of the 
charter. The public had derived great advan- 
tages to manufactures and to commerce by 
the aid of the Bank, and no doubt would do 
so again if any similar pressure should be felt. 
Many thought that much calamity would 
follow’ the stoppage of payment in cash by 
the Bank; but that event had, among other 
things, convinced us of the good sense there 
was in placing such general confidence in the 
Bank, and of the realsolidity of that institution. 
We had seen that our commerce and manu- 
factures, instead of diminishing, had increased 
during the period of the restriction of pay- 
ment in cash; which commerce and manufac- 
tures he had the satisfaction to observe, 
were still increasing to a degree unknown to 
our history ; and therefore we ought now, with 
more confidence than ever, to continue the 
exclusive privileges of the Bank. These were 
the grounds on which he should move, “ That 
it is the opinion of this committee, jthat it is 
expedient to continue to the Bank of England, 
for a further term of 21 years, the privileges 
secured to them by an act, passed in the 21st 
of his present majesty, on the conditions con- 
tained in the Proposal made by the governor 
and company of the Bank of England for that 
purpose.” 

Mr. Tierney wished to know whether the 
proposal for this renewal first came from the 
chancellor of the exchequer to the Bank, or 
from the Bank to the right hon. gentleman ? 

Mr. Pitt said, the proposal was first made 
by him to the Bank directors ; was then sub- 
mitted by them to the consideration of a court 
of proprietors, who having approved the same, 
it came back to him ; and, from that time, he 
and the Bank directors had acted together. 

Mr. Tierney said, he knew these parties 
agreed very well, and acted together, and 
that this was not the first instance of their 
doing so. 

The question was carried; and the resolu- 
tion was reported and agreed to by the House. 

March 21, 1800. The order of the day 
being read, for the third reading of the 
bill “ for establishing an Agreement with the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land, for advancing the sum of Three Millions 
towards the Supply for the service of the 
year 1800,” 

Mr. Tierney said, that this was a question 
which involved the dearest interests of the 
country. He was anxious to know with whom 
the desire for the renewal of the charter had 
originated. He would put it to the House, if 
it would not have appeated strange, that any 
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bank director, before half the time for which 
the present charter was granted had expired, 
should propose a renewal of this charter, 
more especially when it was remembered, that 
through the gross mismanagement of these 
very directors, the affairs of the Bank had 
been thrown into such disorder, that it was 
indebted for its existence, ‘at this moment, 
solely to the forbearance of the public. On 
the other hand, would it not appear equally 
surprising, that ministers should propose the 
renewal of a charter to a set of men whom they 
had found it necessary, in consequence of 
their mismanagement, to subject to restraint, 
and whom they had only preserved from 
bankruptcy by parliamentary assistance ? 
Would it not appear surprising, that ministers 
should apply for money to these men, and that 
body, whom only their own fostering care had, 
three years ago, saved from ruin? There 
were yet twelve years of the present charter to 
run, and at this distance, it was proposed to 
renew this charter for twenty-one years more, 
and thus to invest the very men, who had al- 
ready so grossly mismanaged it, with the 
control and superintendance of the whole 
money concerns of the country for no less a 
period than thirty-three years. In this point 
of view, the measure appeared to him dan- 
gerous and unwise. But the bargain was to 
be considered in itself, as it regarded the 
Bank, and as it regarded the country. The 
terms proposed were, that the Bank should 
lend to government three millions for six 
years. The value of this loan was easily com- 
puted. Any person could tell what the value 
was of an annuity of 150,000. for six years ; 
but this bargain was not like the usual ones 
formed by government : it was connected with 
some refined speculations upon the value and 
the rise of stocks. These three millions, by 
the terms of the agreement, could be claimed 
by the Bank whenever the price of the 3 per 
cents was above 80, and the country were to 
lose the annuity of 150,000/. as soon as this 
claim was made, which might be expected 
very soon: for in case of a peace, there could 
be no doubt that stocks would almost imme- 
diately rise to 80, and then the only advantage 
that would remain to the country would be 
that of buying three millions of stock at par, 
that was to say, at 60, and selling it at 80. 
[Mr. Pitt here said, that the Bank, indeed, 
could claim the three millions which they ad- 
vanced to government when the 3 per cents 
rose above 80; but they continued to pay in- 
terest at 5 per cent on the said three millions 
during the whole of the six years; and in this 
case, he would leave any gentleman to judge 
how far it was probable that they would claim 
this money till the expiration of six years.] 
Mr. Tierney said, that allowing this circum- 
stance its full weight, the real value of the 
loan granted to government, could not be 
estimated at more than 750,000/. He had 
no means of ascertaining what was the ability 
of the Bank to pay this sum} but, if all cir. 
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cumstances were taken itito account, he did 
not think it would be fouind that, in point of 
fact, they paid any thing. Allowing, however, 
that they paid 750,000/. it remained to be in- 
quired, whether this was an adequate value 
for what was granted to them? In the first 
place, there was a dividend of 3 per cent on 
thé eleven millions which they were in advance 
to government; but from the exclusive privi- 
lege which the Bank enjoyéd on the whole of 
these eleven millions, which might be con- 
sidered as a capital, the directors divided at 
least 7 per cent. This 4 per cent, which made 
the difference between the 3 and the 7, was 
what the country had to sell, and it amounted 
in valué to 464,000/. Lord North, during his 
administration, estimated the advantage which 
the Bank drew from this source at 350,0001. 
and it was easy, fom various circumstances, 
to account for the rise to 464,000/. But let the 
Bank profits be fairly estimated. The charges 
of management of the public debt, estimated 
at 4/. 10s. per million, will amount to 212,000/, 
per annum. Assuming the annual advances 
to government to be ten millions, the profit 
arising from this source would amount to 
500,000/., the profits on discount to 250,0001., 
making a total of 962,000/. From this must 
be deducted the expenses of the management 
of the Bank; for which he thought 100,000/. 
was an ample allowance. This, however, was 
an estimate founded upon calculations in time 
of war ; in time of peace, there would be some 
deductions: but the profits upon a fair aver- 
age, allowing six years of war in the 21 years 
for which the charter was proposed to be re- 
newed, might be justly estimated, deducting 
the 100,000/. for expenses of management, at 
671,000/. Was, then, the 750,000/., which 
was the value of the loan granted by the Bank, 
an adequate compensation for the profits which 
the Bank would derive? Certainly not. 
There surely must be something in the charac- 
ter of a bank director highly desirable, when 
the most busily-employed mercantile men in 
the city were so eager to attain it. There 
was no office under government, no honour, 
more anxiously desired, or more keenly can- 
vassed for. The salary was 150/. per annum. 
It could not be supposed that men, who were 
accustomed to deal in millions, could be 
tempted by the paltry sum of 150/. But there 
must be some ground to acconnt for the cir- 
cumstances just mentioned. What these were 
could only be guessed at. This, however, was 
clear, that they had the power of controlling 
the whole city of London in money concerns ; 
for if they refused to discount for one mer- 
chant, aad discounted for another, who would 
say that these men stood on an equal footing, 
and that he against whom they were preju- 
diced would not fall under the effects of their 
declining to negociate with him? If these 
things were taken into consideration, the infer- 
ence must be drawn, that there was something 
in the Bank which would not bear a name, 
but Which yet required to be attended to by 





this House, when any proposal was made te- 
lative to the renéwal of the Bank charter on 
its present footing. So long as the courtry 
owed the Bank eleven millions, it had been 
said that the Bank had a security from the 
Country for its continuance as an exclusive 
corporation. At one time, indeed, it would 
have been a great burthen on the country to 
have redeemed this debt, but at present it 
could be no argument for granting the Bank a 
renewal of its charter. We must have peace 
long before its present charter was expired ; 
and in the case of peace, from the effects of 
the sinking fund, and of the union with it of 
the tax upon income, there could be no doubt 
that this debt might be paid off with the great- 
est facility before the expiration of the present 
charter. After this debt had been redeemed, 
when an annuity of 671,000/. was to be dis- 
posed of, as might be the case were the chat- 
ter not to be renewed till near the expiration 
of the present term, much more advantageous 
terms for the country might be procured than 
those now proposed. The effects of com- 
petition might be tried; or if it was said, 
what! would you establish two banks? at 
least other directors might be employed: for 
surely the Bank could not possibly be under 
worse direction than that which had almost 
reduced it to bankruptcy.—From these state- 
ments it would appear clear, that 750,000/. 
was by no means -an adequate compensation 
for the advantages. conferred. It might be 
said, that the time at which this,money was 
given increased its value; and that it was 
more now than double the sum would be at 
another period: and it would, no doubt, he 
stated that government, by borrowing three 
millions at 60, and selling at 80, would be a 
gainer of 900,000/. which, added to the 
750,0001., made a gross sum of 1,650,000/. 
Allowing the truth of all this, still the com- 
pensation was not adequate to the saerifice 
which the country made, nor even to the 
profits which it gave. But, laying aside the 
pecuniary bargain altogether, the renewal of 
the charter should not at present take place. 
It was conferriag, for a great length of time, 
immense privileges.and powers on a corporate 
body; and it had been proved, that the grant- 
ing of great privileges to one body was often 
attended with much inconvenience to the 
country. The evidence delivered before the 
Committee of Secrecy of the House of Com- 
mons, proved this point incontestibly. From 
that evidence it appeared, that at that time 
the Bank, in consequence of making too great 
advances to government had become bank- 
rupt. The examination of Mr. Henry Thorn- 
ton proved, that, in consequence of this, 
there had been an association of bankers to 
establish a new circulating medium, and 
that in the use of this, they were to become 
responsible for each other. This plan, wise 
and beneficial as it might have proved, could 
not be carried into effect, because it interfered 
with the privileges of the Bank, At the same 
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period the establishment of another bank 
was proposed by an hon. baronet; and he 
supported his proposition, by the argument 
that the Bank had forfeited its charter, The 
preposition, it was argued, could not then be 
discussed, because the exclusive charter of the 
Lenk was still in force, and had not been for- 
feited: but it was allowed, that the propo- 
sition deserved mature deliberation, and that 
it would come under review with greater 
propriety when the renewal of the Bank 
charter came to be discussed. Why, then, 
by such a precipitate measure as the present, 
were we to be precluded from considering 
whether the establishment of another bank 
would be expedient, or whether, though this 
might not be thought proper, it might not be 
expedient to abridge in some measure the 
privileges which the Bank enjoyed. Such 
a proposal as that mentioned in the evidence 
of Mr. H. Thornton, though it could not be 
carried into effect in London, might be adop- 
ted with advantage in the country. In York- 
shire, Lancashire, and other places, a new 
world of commerce had arisen, where such a 
plan might be attended with immense advan- 
tages. ‘The wish which was strongest in my 
mind was, that government and the Bank 
might be less connected, that they might be 
more independent of each other, and that 
they should act with that independence. The 
independence of the Bank on government, 
would be one of the best checks upon its 
power; and were government independent of 
the Bank, it would not be, as it was now, 
the slave of the monied interests of this king- 
dom. It might be recollected, at the end 
of lord North’s administration, when lord 
John Cavendish became chancellor of the 
exchequer, what difficulty he felt in negocia- 
ting a loan, in consequence of the opposition 
of the Bank direction to government. This 
opposition had such an effect, that the subscri- 
bers to the loan were losers to the amount 
of between ten and twelve per cent. This 
was, surely, too much power to be vested 
in any corporate body when it could thus 
frustrate the plans of government. The 
answer to all his arguments and statements 
would be, that the right hon. gentleman was 
in want of three millions, and was afraid of 
coming on the country, at this moment, for 
such a sum, and of adding it to the funded 
debt. As to the ability of the Bank to 
advance this money, some reflections would 
naturally arise. From the beginning of the 
war the Bank had been making growing 
advances to government; at last, in July 1796, 
they found it necessary to complain seriously 
that they could not carry on business with 
safety to themselves, except there was prompt 
payment made of some of these sums. At 
that time, they had advanced 9,829,000/., 
On the 21st of January last, the advances of 
the Bank to government amounted to eight 
millions, and now they had advanced other 
three millions for six years, which made the 
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total of their present advances eleven millions ; 
a sum much exceeding that of which they 
had complained as disabling them from carry- 
ing on business with safety. It was impos- 
sible that the Bank could make such a propo- 
sal as the present, unless, they knew that 
they were deriving a profit from their scheme, 
and that they would never be called on to 
pay their notes incash. Nor could it be said 
that other circumstances were now more 
favourable than they were in1796. Subsidies 
were still draining the country of its cash, 
and expeditions, more extensive than any 
projected at that period, were now carrying 
on, which threatened the same effect. He 
had heard much talk of French finance; but 
he now saw no difference between the French 
system and that adopted in this country, The 
rignt hon. gentleman was, in fact, dealing in 
assignats. He might smile at the expression ; 
but he had never used the expression “ flimsy 
paper” at any period, nor declaimed against 
the use of paper currency. Yet now, when 
such measures of finance were adopted, he 
really thought that the country was dealing in 
assignats, in flimsy paper, and that a mean plan 
of state juggling was carried on between go- 
vernment and the Bank; ministers courting 
the Bank, and the Bank courting ministers. 
He called on the House to pause before they 
agreed to a measure which was such an 
infringement on the dearest rights of the 
country. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the hon. gentleman had 
concluded his speech with the singular request, 
that a measure, confessedly of great import- 
ance, and now in its last stage, should now be 
stopped on the sudden, although there was no 
circumstance of surprise to be stated. The 
true way of considering the present measure 
was this: to consider the value of what we, 
that was, the public, were to give, and that 
which we were to receive? Nothing could be 
more fallacious than the mode taken by the 
hon. gentleman, to consider the profits of the 
Bank ; for he included, in his estimate of such 
profits, all that they made by discounts, which 
they made, not as achartered body, but merely 
as a mercantile company by the operation of 
their capital, and which they would possess 
whether they had a charter or not. To charge 
the Bank, therefore, any thing for the rénewal 
of its charter, on account of the profits made 
by discount, was the same thing as going into 
the banking house of any individual banker, 
and to say, “ You have been allowed to dis- 
count; you have profited by that practice to a 
given sum ; and if you choose to continue that 
profitable practice, you must give us a sum of 
money, or else your right to do so shall not be 
renewed.” But the hon. gentleman said, we 
might offer a charter to any other body ofmen, 
and give to that body all the privileges now 
given to the Bank. We could do no such 
thing; for the Bank was a chartered body 
corporate, actually empowered to take the care 
of the funds which arose to individuals cut of 
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the national debt, and should subsist until that 
debt was paid. Now,upon the amount of the 
national debt, the hon. gentleman had made 
many observations ; but he really believed he 
had stated that part of the subject differently 
from the fact. The real question was, what 
the public ought to have for the renewal of the 
charter of the Bank? And, in considering 
this, we ought to consider also, if the Bank 
really offered too little, what would be the 
hazards of any new plan upon a subject of such 
national importance, especially with the expe- 


rience we had of its effects in other quarters ; 


this should make us cautious, at least, how we 
entered upon any new plan upon the subject 
of a national bank. He maintained, that it 
was adviseable to enter into this agreement with 
he Bank, rather than divide it with others. He 
maintained also, that it was adviseable to do it 
at a period of war, rather than to wait fora 
time of peace ; and he would assign his reasons 
for thinking so. He had stated, when he 
opened this subject to the House, that from 
certain circumstances the Bank had been under 
the necessity, in the course of the present 
war, of stopping payment in cash ; but such 
an event was so far from affording any argu- 
ment against the present measure, that it fur- 
nished a very strong one in its favour. When 
that measure took place, almost every man 
dreaded it, and it was a subject which distressed 
speculative politicians to look at. We had, 
however, seen the effect, and we had seen that 
it had only proclaimed to the world the con- 
fidence of the public, and the solid foundation 
of the Bank. Nothing was to be inferred from 
it, but that the credit of the Bank was increas- 
ing, as well as the credit of the nation ; and 
it appeared, that the prosperity of the country 
had advanced in a period of war more rapidly 
than at any former period of the same length 
of peace; that in this new world of commerce, 
in this war, four millions more of exports had 
taken place in one year than in any former 
year of peace. This was the result of that 
which no man hardly could look upon without 
fear and trembling, but which, he could now 
say, had proved to the world at large the solid- 
ity of the Bank, and had removed all possible 
doubt upon that subject. If, therefore, these 
things were true, as most unquestionably they 
were, had he not better reason than ever for 
saying that the Bank was not only as firm, but 
firmer than almost any person apprehended ? 
Having no doubt upon that subject, he would 
ask, whether he was not also justified in mak- 
ing this agreement with the Bank ? The first 
question was, Whether it would produce gain 
or loss tothe public? 2ndly, Whether the thing 
were creditable or not? Now, upon the latter 
question, it was certainly not creditable in 
general, to sell a reversion upon usurious pro- 
fits to the purchaser; but if the terms were 
fair, and the sum was given before it naturally 
became due, it was not discreditable to the 
seller te make such a bargain. Then, as to 
the terms, if any one would look at the subject 
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properly, he would see that our policy was, to 
prevent the rapid accumulation of debt, or to 
check the progress of the interest of it. This 
was done by the present measure ; for here 
were to be three millions brought into the 
public service without interest for a time. The 
question, then, was, Whether this sum should 
be taken now, or be left to a future period ? 
Now, if we looked to a period of peace, cer- 
tainly it was extremely difficult to say when 
we should arrive at that period} yet he might 
say that we could hardly expect to be con- 
cerned in any very extensive war six years 
hence; and then the 3 per cents being at par, 
the difference between making this bargain 
now, and making it then, would be 1,700,000/. 
This sum the public would lose by following 
the advice of the hon. gentleman. The profit 
to the Bank was about 400,000/., and not 
671,000. as stated by the hon. gentleman. 
This 400,000/. for 21 years was what the pub- 
lic granted to the Bank. Besides, if this was 
not granted to the Bank, it must have been 
granted to some other company, on the prin- 
ciple of the hon. gentleman himself. These 
points considered, he would ask, was this an 
improvident bargain on the part of the public? 
There was another point not taken notice of 
by the hon. gentleman ; which was, that if we 
let the Bank charter expire, we must repay 
the Bank its eleven millions capital at par, for 
which at present we paid only 3 per cent. 
The hon. gentleman was sanguine as to the 
circumstances of the country, in which he had 
no disposition to quarrel with him ; butif we 
looked at the period of twelve years, we should 
not take either the probable price of the funds 
in time of peace, nor of war, but a medium 
price. Now, that medium price between war 
and peace he would take at 75; and, remem- 
bering that we were bound to pay the Bank 
the eleven millions at par at the expiration of 
their charter, we should find the calculations 
of the hon. gentleman erroneous. ‘The hon. 
gentleman said, that this cost the Bank 
nothing: very true, but if we did not give this 
to the Bank, we should give it to some other 
body of men: in short, his opinion was, that 
this was a_ reasonable bargain between the 
public and the Bank. But the hon. gentleman 
said, this could. never have taken place if the 
Bank had not been restricted from making 
payments in cash, and that this was owing to 
the great advances of the Bank to government. 
The present advance of the Bank to govern- 
ment was about eight millions ; and when this 
came to be added, it would certainly amount 
to eleven millions; and the hon. gentleman 
considered this as an unprecedented thing, 
Now it did so happen, that the Bank was in 
advance to government eleven or twelve mil- 
lions at a period so long ago as the time of 
sir Robert Walpole; therefore, there was 
nothing very extraordinary in this advance. 
As to what had been said on the subject of the 
undue influence arising from the connection 
between government and the Bank, he could 
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not hélp régarding it as idle declamation. We 
were told, we should wait for a périod until 
there should be no connection between go- 
vernment 4nd the Bank? What harm was 
there in this connection? What was the 
injury likely to be done to the public credit, 
by the Bank advancing’to government sums 
for the security of which the Bank had the 
protéction of parliament? Where was the 
mischief that the Bank, deriving its profits 
through a thousand channels connected with 
the growing commerce of this country, should 
supply the great machine of state which put 
the public force in motion, to protect the in- 
habitants of a great and flourishing nation in 
tle enjoyment of all the blessings they feel ? 
Wiiere was the harm that the Bank should 
employ part of its great capital to facilitate 
the circulation of exchequer bills, and to make 
loans on easy terms? Where was the harm 
that they should employ part of their wealth 
to aid the transactions of all public business? 
Where was the harm that the Bank should 
contribute to the more economical, as well as 
the more easy management of public affairs, 
and to the real stability of government? In 
short, he saw nothing extraordinary in this 
connection between government and the Bank. 

Mr. §. Thornton confessed, that the first 
overtures for the renewal of the Bank charter 
came from the governor and directors of the 
Bank, because they felt that such a renewal 
at such a period would prove of utility both 
to the Bank and to the country at large. A 
question had been set afloat about the estab- 
lishment of another bank; meetings had 
been held for that purpose; pamphlets had 
been published in recommendation of such a 
measure, and motions had even been made 
in that House, respecting its necessity. It was 
therefore high time to propose the present 
measure, and to bring it to as early a decision 
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as possible. He disclaimed, in his own name, 
and in that of the directors, being influenced 
by any political hostilities or predilections, 
and he was bold to assert, that there néver was 
a greater proportion of specie in the Bank to 
their paper currency, than was to be fouiid in 
it at the present moment. He thought it right 
that the Bank shotld make advances to go- 
vernment as far as their abilities would admit 
and prudence would justify, but he confessed 
that they would act a dishonourable pait if 
they advanced a single pound note without 
being in possession of wherewith to make it 
good. 

Mr. Manning expressed his indignation that 
any expression like that of “flimsy paper,” 
should be applied to the current notes of the 
Bank of England. The advances of the Bank 
to government were as great at other times as 
at the present. As to the advantages sup- 
posed to be derived from the situation of bank 
director, they were more than counterbalanced 
by risks to which the Bank was exposed by 
forgeries, which of late yéars had amounted to 
considerable sums. The situation of bank 
director was therefore erroneously stated to be 
a lucrative one; whoever undertook it with 
that view was unfit for such atrust. Those 
who now charged themselves with that import- 
ant duty could be influenced by no other mo- 
tive than their desire to labour for, and pro- 
mote the public utility, 

Mr. Simeon justified the stoppage of the 
Bank upon reasons of sound policy, and con- 
tended that it should not be confounded with 
the stoppage of any private bank ; it was not 
looked upon in that view by the public, but 
on the contrary, for on the very day the specie 
payments of the Bank had stopped, stocks rose 
13 per cent. 

The bill was then read a third time. 
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